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TRADE   IN  IRELAND. 

Written  to  the 

Earl  of  Esszxy  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  Kingdom^ 


Dublin,  July  22,  1673. 

My  Lord, 

I  Know  not  what  it  was  that  fell  into  difcourfe  the 
other  day,  and  gave  your  Excellency  the  occa- 
fion  of  defiring  me  to  digeft  into  fome  method, 
and  upon  paper,  the  means  and  ways  I  efteemed  moft 
pioper  for  the  advancing  of  trade  in  Ireland  :  this  I 
know  very  well,    that  you  did  it  in  a  manner,  and 
with  cxpreffions  too  obliging  to  be  refufed,  and  out 
of  a  defign  fo  public  ana  generous,  as  ought  not  to 
be  diicouraged.     I  had  therefore  much  rather  obey 
your  Lordmip  in  this  point,  how  ill  foever  I  do  it, 
than  excufe  myfelf,  though  never  fo  well,  which  were 
much  cafier  than  the  other.      For  I  might  alledge, 
chat  neither  my  bv^h  Por  T^y  l^^dinjg  has  been  at  all ' 
in  this  country  ::tbiat  J.JijIve^^afed'pnly  one  fhort  pe- 
riod of  my  life  here,, .  ajid.  .th?  g^eiteft  part  thereof 
:  ■ ;  wholly 
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wholly  out  of  bufinefs  and  public  thoughts  :    that  I 
have  fince  been  ten  years  abfent  from  it,  and  am  now 
here  upon  no  other  occafion  than  of  a  (hort  vific'to 
t>me  of  my  friends ;  which  are  all  circumftances  cfaac 
make  me  a  very  improper  fubjeft  for  fuch  a  command. 
But  I  fuppofe  the  vein  I  have  had  of  running  into  (pe- 
culations of  tnis  kind  upon  a  greater  fcene  of  trader 
and  fn  a  country  where  I  was  more  a  ftranger;  tod  the 
too  partial  favour  your  Lordfliip  has  exprefled  to  an- 
other difcourfe  of  this  nature,  have  coft  me  this  pre- 
fcnt  fervice  ;  and  you  have  thought  fit  to  punifli  me 
for  one  fpllv,  by  engaging  me  to  commit  another ;  like 
the  confeflor,  that  prefcribed  a  drunkard  thb  pdnancd 
of  being  drunk  again.      However  It  is,  your  Lord- 
fliip (hall  be  obeyed,  and  therein  I  hope  to  be  enough 
cxcufed  \  which  is  all  I  pretend  to  upon  this  occa(ion. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  confiderations  of  trade, 
uhich  are  more  general,  and  may  be  more  lafting  lA 
this  kingdom,  I  will  obferve  to  your  Lorddiip  (bme 
particular  circumftances in  theconftitutionand  govern- 
ment, which  have  been  hitherto,  and  may  be  long,  the 
great  difcouragers  of  trade  and  riches  here;  and  (bme 
others  in  the  prefent  conjun6Vure,  which  are  ablblutety 
trortal  to  it:  and  fo  you  may  not  expeft  to  find  remt* 
dies  where  indeed  there  are  none,  nor  fuffer  men,  like 
bufy  ignorant  phyficians,  to  apply  fuch  as  are  contra- 
ry to  the  di(eafe,  becaufethey  cannot  find  fuch  as  are 
proper  for  it. 

The  true  and  natural  ground  of  trade  and  riches  is 
number  of  people  in  proportion  to  the  compafs  of 
ground  they  inhabit.  This  makes  all  things  nece(rary 
to  life  dear,  and  that  forces  men  to  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony.  Thefe  cultoms,  which  grow  firft  from  necefli* 
ty,  come  with  time  to  be  habitual  to  a  country.  And 
where-ever  thpy^^refo^^  that  .place  jr^uft  grow  great  in 
trafFcand  ricli^'j/ Am  dHfexT^e^  fome  accidents 
or  revolutions,'  as  of.Jwa*rs>,4^'p.Iag*ues,  or  famines,  by 
.  .•:    :•;•::  :'•:  which, 
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v4udi  the  people  come  to  be  either  fcattered  or  de- 
broycd. 

People  arc  multiplied  in  a  country  by  the  temper  of 
he  climate,  favourable  to  generation,  to  health,  and 
ong  life ;  or  elie  by  the  circumftances  of  fatety  and 
ade  under  the  government,  the  credit  whereof  invites 
nenover  to  it,  when  they  cannot  be  either  fafe  or  eafy  at 
tiome.  When  things  are  once  in  motion,  trade  begets 
trade,  as  foe  does  fire ;  and  people  go  much  where 
much  people  are  already  gone.  So  men  run  dill  to  a 
crowd  where  they  fee  it  in  the  ftreets,  or  the  fields, 
though  it  be  only  to  do  as  others  do,  to  fee  or  to  be 
entertained. 

The  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  from  tJie 
want  of  people ;  and  this  is  not  grown  from  any  ill 
oualities  of  the  climate  or  air,  but  chiefly  from  the 
nequent  revolutions  of  fo  many  wars  and  rebellions, 
ib  neat  flaughters  and  calamities  of  mankind,  as  have  - 
ac  feveral  intervals  of  time  fucceeded  the  firll  conqueft 
of  this  kingdom  in  Henry  the  II/s  time,  until  the  year 
1653.  Two  very  great  plagues  followed  the  two 
neat  wars,  thofe  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
ttft}  which  helped  to  drain  the  current  ftreani  of  gc- 
OBracion  in  the  country. 

J  The  difcredit  which  is  grown  upon  the  conftitutions 
or  fectlements  of  this  kingdom,  by  fo  frequent  and 
oohappy  revolutions  that  for  many  ages  have  infefled 
i^  has  been  the  great  difcouragement  to  other  nations 
CD  tranfplant  themfelvcs  hither,  and  prevailed  further 
dian  all  the  invitations  which  the  cheapnei's  and  plenty 
ef .  the  country  has  made  them.  So  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  numbers  of  the  Britifh,  which  the  necefli- 
Vf  of  the  late  wars  at  firft  drew  over,  and  of  fuch  who 
ckheras  adventurers  or  foldiers  featcd  thcmlelves  here 
upon  account  of  thc.fatisfadion  m?de  to  them  in  land, 
til^iQOuntry  had:b.y:the  Ikft  wUr-and  Jkgue  been  left  in 

a  manner  defolatc.  ... 
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Befides,  the  fubordinacy  of  the  government  chan- 
ging hands  fo  often  makes  an  unfteadinefs  in  the  pur- 
iuit  of  the  publick  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  gives  way 
to  the  emulations  of  the  different  factions,  and  draws 
the  favour  or  countenance  of  the  government  fome- 
times  to  one  party  or  intereft,  fometimes  to  another : 
this  makes  different  motions  in  men's  minds,  raifing 
hopes  and  fears,  and  opinions  of  uncertainty  in  their 
pofleflions ;  and  thereby  in  the  peace  of  the  country. 

This  fubordinacy  in  the  government,  and  emula*' 
tion  of  parties,  with  the  want  fometimes  of  au-» 
thority  in  the  governor  (by  the  weaknefs  of  his  credit 
and  fupport  at  Court)  occafions  the  perpetual  agenciet 
or  journeys  into  England  of  all  perfons  that  have  any 
confidcrable  pretences  in  Ireland^  and  money  topurfu^ 
them ;  which  end  many  times  in  long  abodes,  and  fte  a 
quent  habituating  of  families  there,  though  they  have 
no  money  to  fupport  them,  but  what  is  drawn  out  of 
Ireland.  Befides,  the  young  gentlemen  go  of  courfe 
for  their  breeding  there  -,  fome  feek  their  health,  and 
others  their  entertainment  in  a  better  climate  or  fcene : 
by  thefe  means  the  country  lofes  the  expcncc  of  many 
of  the  richeft  perfons  or  families  at  home,  and  migh>* 
ty  fums  of  money  muft  needs  go  over  from  hence  m^ 
to  England,  which  the  great  ftockof  rich  native  com- 
modities here  can  make  the  only  amends  for. 

Thefe  circumftances,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  increafe 
of  trade  and  riches  in  a  country,  feem  natural,  or  at 
leaft  have  ever  been  incident,  to  the  government  here  % 
and  without  them,thenativefcrtility  of  the  foil  and  feai 
}n  fo  many  rich  comjnodities,  improved  by  multitudeof 
people  and  induftry,  with  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
excellent  havens,  and  a  fituation  fo  commodious  for 
all  Ibrts  of  foreign  trade,  muft  needs  have  rendered 
this  kingdom  ^i)e*of'tKe;riflieftin^urope,  and  made 
a  mighty  incrcaTc  b^tlii  of  ftWigthc^pd  revenue  to  the 
Crown  of  England-^,  .whereas  il^ilas  hitherto  been  ra- 
•••:..:"..:..•    :  thcr 
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ther  efteemed  and  found  to  be  our  weak-fide,  and  to 
have  o^  us  more  blood  and  treafure  than  it  is  worth. 

Since  my  late  arrival  in  Ireland,  I  have  found  a  very 
umifual,  but,  I  doubt,  very  juft  complaint  concern- 
ing the  icarcity  of  money  ;  which  occafioned  many 
airv  propofitions  for  the  remedy  of  it,  and  among  the 
reft  diat  of  railing  Ibme,  or  all  of  the  coins  here. 
This  was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the  experience  made, 
as  they  (ay,  about  the  Duke  of  Ormondes  coming  firft 
over  hitler  in  1663,  when  the  plate-pieces  of  eight 
were  railed  three  pence  in  the  piece,  and  a  mighty 
plenty  of  money  was  oWerved  to  grow  in  Ireland  for 
t  year  or  two  after.  But  this  ieems  to  me  a  very  mifta- 
koi  account,  and  to  have  depended  wholly  upon  other 
ciicomflances  litde  taken  notice  of,  and  not  at  all  up- 
on the  railing  of  the  money,  to  which  it  is  by  fomc 
great  men  attributed.    For  firft,  there  was  about  that 
time  a  general  peace  and  ferenity,  which  had  newly 
fuccecded  a  general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all 
his  Majefty's  kingdoms  ;  then  after  two  years  attend- 
ance in  England,  upon  the  fettlement  of  Ireland  (there 
on  the  forge)  by  all  perfons  and  parties  here  that  were 
confidcrably  interefted  in  it,  the  Parliament  being  call- 
ed here,  and  the  main  fettlement  of  Ireland  wound  up 
in  England,  and  put  into  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  hands 
to  pafs  here  into  an  aft ;  all  perfons  came  over  in  a 
(hoal,  either  to  attend  their  own  concernments  in  the 
main,  or  more  particularly  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  upon  whom  his  Majefty  had  at  that 
time  in  a  manner  wholly  devolved  the  care  and  difpo- 
fition  of  all  affairs  in  this  kingdom.     This  made  a 
fudden  and  mighty  ftop  of  that  iflue  of  money  which 
had  for  two  years  run  perpetually  out  of  Ireland  into 
England,  and  kept  it  all  at  home.     Nor  is  the  very 
cxpence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormondes  own  great  patrimo- 
nial eftate,  with  that  of  feveral  other  families  that  came 
ov?r  at  that  time,  of  fmall  confideration  in  the  ftock 
Vol.  IL  B  of 
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of  this  kiAgdom.  Befides,  there  was  a  great  fum  of 
money  in  ready  coin  brought  over  out  of  England  at 
the  fame  time,  towards  the  arrears  of  the  army  j  which 
are  all  circumftanccs  that  muft  needs  have  made  a 
mighty  change  in  the  courfe  of  ready  money  here.  All 
•the  elFeft,  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  crying  up  the 
pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  oi  that 
I'pecies  inftead  of  others  current  here  (as  indeed  all  the 
money  brought  from  England  was  of  that  fort,  and 
complained  of  in  Parliament  to  be  of  a  worfe  allay) 
and  to  carry  away  much  Englilh  money  in  exchangp 
for  plate-pieces  •,  by  which  a  trade  was  driven  very 
beneficial  to  the  traders,  but  of  mighty  lofs  to  the 
kingdom  in  the  intrinfic  value  of  their  money. 

The  circumftances  at  this  time  feem  to  be  juft  the 
reverie  of  what  they  were  then  :  the  nation  is  engaged 
in  a  war  the  moft  fatal  to  trade  of  any  that  could  arife : 
the  fettlement  of  Ireland  (haken  at  the  Court,  and  fall- 
ing into  new  difquifitions  (whether  in  truths  or  in  conii* 
mon  opinion,  is  all  a  cafe :)  this  draws  continual  ag^iv- 
cies  and  journeys  of  people  concerned  into  England, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  main  wheel  there.  Be^ 
fides,  the  Lieutenants  of  Ireland,  fmce  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  time,  have  had  little  in  their  difpofition  here, 
and  only  executed  the  refolutions  daily  taken  at  Court 
in  particular  as  well  as  general  affairs ;  which  has  drawn 
thither  the  attendance  of  all  private  pretenders.  The 
great  eftates  of  this  kingdom  have  been  four  or  five 
years  conftantly  fpent  in  Eiigland.  Money,-  inftead  of 
coming  over  hither  for  pay  of  the  army,  has,  fince 
the  war  began,  been  tranftnitted  thither  for  pay  of 
thofe  forces  that  were  called  from  hence.  And  laftly, 
this  war  has  had  a  more  particular  and  mortal  influ- 
ence upon  the  trade  of  this  country,  than  upon  any 
other  of  his  Majefty's  kingdoms. 

For  by  the  a6t  againft  tranfportation  of  cattle  into 
England,  the  trade  of  this  country,  which  ran  wholly 

thither 
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thither  before,  was  turned  very  much  into  foreign 
parts ;  but  by  this  war  the  laft  is  flopped,  and,  the 
odicr  not  being  opened,  there  is  in  a  manner  no  vent 
for  any  commodity  but  of  wool.  This  neceflity  has 
forced  the  kingdom  to  go  on  (till  with  their  foreign 
trade ;  but  that  has  been  with  fuch  mighty  lojQes  by 
die  great  number  of  Dutch  privateers  plying  about  the 
coaflb,  and  the  want  of  Engliih  frigates  to  fecure  them, 
that  the  flock  of  the  kingdom  muft  be  extremely  di- 
minifhed.  Yet,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  ex- 
pence  and  luxury  in  point  of  living,  money  goes  over 
into  England  to  fetch  what  mufl  fupply  it,  though  little 
commodities  go,  either  there  or  abroad,  to  make  any 
confiderable  balance  :  by  all  which  it  mufl  happen, 
that  with  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  diere 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn  the 
common  markets,  or  pay  any  rents,  or  leave  any 
circulation,  further  than  the  receipts  of  the  cufloms 
and  quit- rents,  and  the  pays  of  the  army,  which  in 
both  kinds  mufl  be  the  lafl  that  fail. 

In  fuch  a  conjundhire,  the  crying  up  of  any  fpecies 
of  money  will  but  increafe  the  want  of  it  in  general ; 
for  while  there  goes  not  out  commodity  to  balance 
that  which  is  brought  in  (and  no  degree  of  gains  by 
exportation  will  make  amends  for  the  venture)  what 
Ihould  money  come  in  for,  unlefs  it  be  to  carry  out 
other  money  as  it  did  before,  and  leave  the  flock  that 
remains  equal  indeed  in  denomination^  but  lower  in 
the  intrinfic  value  than  it  was  before  ?  In  fhort,  while 
this  war  lafls,  and  our  feas  are  ill-guarded,  all  that  can 
be  done  towards  preferving .  the  fmall  remainder  of 
money  in  this  kingdom  is,  liril,  to  introduce,  as  far 
as  can  be,  a  vein  of  parfimohy  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  all  things  that  are  not  perfedlly  the  native  growths 
and  manufadlures :  then  by  feverity  and  fleadinefs  of 
the  government  (as  far  as  will  be  permitted)  to  keep  up 
in  fome  credit  the  prcfent  peace  and  fcttlcment :  and 
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laftly»  to  force  men  to  a  degree  of  induftry,  by  fiiffer- 
ing  none  to  hope  that  they  ihall  be  able  to  live  by 
rapine  or  fraud.  For,  in  fome  difeafes  of  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  natural  body,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  £ift 
and  to  reft,  to  watch  and  to  prevent  accidents,  to  trui): 
to  methods  rather  than  medicines  or  remedies }  and 
with  patience  tx>  expe£t  till  the  humours  being  ^lent, 
and  the  crifis  paft,  way  may  be  made  for  the  natural 
returns  of  health  and  of  ftrength. 

This  being  premifed  as  peculiar  either  to  the  go- 
vernment in  general,  or  to  the  prefent  conjunfhire  \ 
.  I  ihall  proceed  to  fuch  obiervations  as  occur  concern* 
ing  the  ways  of  advancing  the  common  and  ftanding 
trade  of  this  kingdom. 

.  The  trade  of  acountry  arifes  from  the  nativegrowths 
of  the  foil  or  feas  ;  the  manufadiires,  the  commodi* 
oufnefs  of  ports,  and  the  ftorq  of  (hipping  which  be- 
long to  it.  The  improvement  therefore  of  trade  itt 
Ireland  muft  be  confidered  in  the  furvey  of  all  thefe 
particulars,  the  defe£b  to  which  at  prefent  they  are 
iubje<5t,  and  the  increaies  they  ate  capable  of  receiving 
either  from  the  courie  of  time,  the  change  of  cuftoms, 
or  the  condud  and  application  of  the  government.    ' 

The  native  commodities  or  common  eafy  maAufii** 
ftures  which  make  yxf  the  exportation  of  this  kin^-- 
dom,  and  confequently  fumiih  both  the  ftock  of  w- 
reign  commodities  confumed  in  the  country,  and  that 
likcwife  of  current  money,  by  which  all  trade  is  turn^ 
ed,  are  wool,  butter,  beef,  cattle,  fiih,  iron ;  and  by  the 
improvement  of  thefe,  either  in  the  quant  i^,  the  credit^ 
or  the  further  manufadure,  the  trade  of  Ireland  feemi 
chiefly  to  be  advanced. 

la  this  furvey  one  thing  muil  be  taken  notice  of 
as  pecuUar  to  this  country,  which  is,  that,  as  in  the 
nature  of  its  government,  {o^  in  the  very  improve- 
ment of  its  trade  and  riches,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
not  only  in  its  own  proper  inteitft,  but  likewife  iA 
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Its  relation  to  England,  to  which  it  is  fubotxiinate, 
«nd  upon  whole  weal  in  the  main  that  of  this  king* 
dom  depends ;  and  therefore  a  regard  mud  be  had  of 
thofe  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland  comes  to 
interfere  with  any  main  branches  of  the  trade  of 
England ;  in  which  cafes  the  encouragement  of  fuch 
trade  ought  to  be  either  declined  or  moderated,  and 
fo  give  way  to  the  intereft  of  trade  in  England,  upon 
the  health  and  vigour  whereof  the  ftrength,  riches, 
and  glory  of  his  Majefty's  crowns  ieem  chiefly  to 
depend.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  fome  fuch  branches 
of  trade  ought  not  wholly  to  be  fupprefled,  but  rather 
ib  far  admitted  as  may  ferve  the  general  confumption 
of  this  kingdom ;  lefl  by  too  great  an  importation 
of  commodities,  though  out  of  England  itfelf,  the 
money  of  this  kingdom  happen  to  be  drawn  away  in 
fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  leave  a  flock  fufficient  for 
turning  the  trade  at  home  :  the  etfeft  hereof  would  be 
general  difcontents  among  the  people ;  complaints, 
or  at  Icaft  ill  impreffions,  of  the  government  -,  which 
in  a  country  compofed  of  three  fcveral  nations  dif- 
ferent to  a  great  degree  in  language,  cufloms,  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  interefb  (both  of  property  and  de- 
pendences) may  prove  not  only  dangerous  to  this 
kingdom,  but  to  England  itfelf.  Since  a  fore  in  the 
leg  may  affeft  the  body,  and  in  time  grow  as  difficult 
to  cure  as  if  it  were  in  the  head ;  efpecially  wh^re 
humours  abound. 

The  wool  of  Ireland  fcems  not  to  be  capable  of  any 
increafe,  nor  to  fuffer  under  any  defeft,  the  country 
being  generally  full  flocked  with  iheep,  cleared  ot' 
wolves,  the  foil  little  fubjeft  to  other  rots  than  (if 
hunger  •,  and  all  the  confiderablc  flocks  beini^  oy 
Englifh  breed,  and  the  flaple  of  wool  gent  rally  cqna? 
with  that  of  Northampton  or  Leiceflcrfliirc,  the  im- 
provement of  this  commodity  by  manufafturcs  m  t^his 
Kingdom  would  give  fo  great  a  damp  to  the  trade  ot 
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JEngland  (of  which  cloths,  ftufFs,  and  (lockings  make 
fo  mighty  a  part)  that  it  feems  not  fit  to  be  encou- 
raged here;  at  Icaft  no  further  than  tofuch  a  quan-> 
tity  of  one  or  two  fummer-ftufFs,  Irifh  freeze,  and  cloth 
from  fix  fhillirtgs  to  fourteen,  as  may  fupply,  in  fome 
meafurc,  the  ordinary  confumption  of  the  kingdom. 
That  which  feems  moft  neceffary  in  this  branch  is  the 
careful  and  fevere  execution  of  the  ftatutes  provided 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  wool  to  any  other  parts 
but  to  England  -,  which  is  the  more  to  be  watched  and 
feared,  fince  thereby  the  prefent  riches  of  this  king- 
dom would  be  mightily  increafed,  and  great  advan- 
tages might  be  made  by  the  connivance  of  governors; 
whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  this  would  prove  a  moft 
fenfible  decay,  if  not  deflrpftion,  of  manufefturcs  both 
here  and  in  England  itfelf. 

Yam  is  a  commodity  very  proper  to  this  country, 
but  made  in  no  great  quantities  in  any  parts  befides  the 
north,  nor  any  where  into  linen  to  any  great  degree, 
or  of  forts  fit  for  the  better  ufes  at  home^  or  exporta- 
tion abroad ;  though,  of  all  others,  this  ought  moft 
to  be  encouraged,  and  was  therefore  chiefly  defigned 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  foil  produces  flax  kind* 
ly  and  well,  and  fine  too,  anfwerable  to  the  care  ufed 
in  choice  of  feed  and  exercife  of  hufbandry ;  and  much 
land  is  fit  for  it  here,  which  is  not  fo  for  corn.  The 
manufa6lure  of  it,  in  gathering  or  beating,  is  of  little 
toil  or  application,  and  fo  the  fitter  for  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Befides,  no  women  are  apter  to  fpin 
it  well  than  the  Irifh,  who  labouring  little  in  any  kind 
with  their  hands,  have  their  fingers  more  fupple  and 
foft  than  other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  among 
us  :  and  this  may  certainly  be  advanced  and  improved 
into  a  great  manufafture  of  linen,  fo  as  to  beat  down 
the  trade  both  of  France  and  Holland,  and  draw  much 
of  the  money,  which  goes  from  England  to  thofe  parts 
upon  tliis  occafion,  into  the  hands  of  his  Majefly^s 
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fiib^&s  .of  Ireland,  without  crofling  any  intereft  of 
trade  in  England.  For,  befides  what  has  been  faid 
€£  flax  and  fpinning,  the  foil  and  climate  are  proper 
for  whitening,  both  by  the  frequency  of  brooks  and 
alio  of  winds  in  the  country. 

Much  care  was  fpent  upon  this  defign  in  an  ad  of 
Parliament  pailed  the  laft  ieflion,  and  fomething  may 
hare  been  advanced  by  it  -,  but  the  too  great  rigour 
impded  upon  the  £>win^of  certain  quantities  or  flax 
has  caufed  (and  perhaps  juftly )  a  general  n^led  in  the 
exccudoD,  and  common  guilt  has  made  the  penalties 
impiai^ticable ;  fo  as  the  main  efFedt  has  been  fpoiled 
by  too  much  diligence,  and  the  child  killed  with  kind- 
nds.  For  the  money  applied  by  that  ad  to  the  en- 
coaragement  of  making  fine  linen,  and  broad,  (which 
I  think  is  twenty  pounds  every  year  in  each  county) 
tixHJgh  the  in£titution  was  good,  yet  it  has  not  reach- 
ed the  end,  by  encouraging  any  confiderable  applica- 
tion that  way  -,  fo  that  fometimes  one  fhare  of  that 
money  is  paid  to  a  fingle  pretender  at  the  aflizes  or 
icffions,  and  fometimes  a  fhare  is  faved,  for  want  of 
any  pretender  at  all. 

This  trade  may  be  advanced  by  fome  amendments 
to  the  laft  aft  in  another  feflion,  whereby  the  necefli- 
xj  of  Ibwing  Jflax  may  be  fo  limited,  as  to  be  made 
cafily  practicable,  and  fo  may  be  forced  by  the  feveri- 
xy  o3f  levying  the  penalties  enafted.  And  for  the  mo- 
ney allotted  in  the  counties,  no  perfon  ought  to  carry 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  prize,  without  producing 
two  pieces  of  linen  of  each  fort,  whereas  one  only 
now  is  neceflary  :  and  fevere  defences  may  be  made 
againft  weaving  any  linen  under  a  ceitain  breadth,  fuch 
as  may  be  of  better  ufe  to  the  pooreft  people,  and  in 
the  coarfeft  linen,  than  the  narrow  Irilh  cloth,  and  may 
bear  fomc  price  abroad,  whenever  more  comes  to  be 
made  than  is  confumed  at  home.  But,  after  all  thefe, 
or  fuch  like  provifions,  there  are  but  two  things  which 
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can  make  any  extraordinary  advance  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  and  thiofe  are  :  firft,  an  increale  of  people  in  the 
country  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  may  make  things  necefGi* 
ry  to  life  dear,  and  thereby  force  general  induftry 
from  each  member  of  a  family  (women  as  well  as  men) 
and  in  as  many  forts  as  they  can  well  turn  to,  which, 
among  others,  may  in  time  come  to  turn  the  vein  this 
way.     The  feoond  is  a  particular  application  in  the  go- 
vernment. And  this muft  bemade  either  byfome  gover- 
nor upon  his  own  private  account,  who  has  a  great 
ftock  that  he  is  ccmtent  to  turn  that  way,  and  is  invited 
by  the  gain,  or  elfe  by  the  honour  of  bringing  to  pafs 
a  work  of  fo  much  public  utility  both  to  England  and 
Ireland,  which  circumftanccs  I  fuppofe  concurred  both 
in  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  defign ;  and,  whenever  they 
meet  again,  can  have  no  better  copy  to  follow  in  all 
particulars,  than  that  begun  at  the  Naas  in  his  time* 
Or  elfe  by  a  coniiderable  fum  of  money  being  laid  a- 
fide,  either  out  of  his  Majefty's  prcfent  revenue^  or 
fome  future  fubfidy  to  be  granted  for  this  occafion  : 
and  this  either  to  be  employed  in  fetting  up  of  fome 
great  linen  manufafture  in  ibme  certain  place,  and  to 
be  managed  by  fome  certain  hands  both  for  making 
all  forts  of  fine  cloths,  and  of  thofe  for  fails  too  ;  the 
benefit  or  lofs  of  fuch  a  trade  accruing  to  the  govern- 
ment until  it  comes  to  take  root  in  the  nation.     Or 
elfe  if  this  feem  too  great  an  undertakir^  for  the  hu- 
mour of  our  age,  then  fuch  a  fum  of  money  to  lie 
ready  in  hands  appointed  by  the  government,  for  ta- 
king off  at  common  moderate  prices  all  fuch  pieces 
of  cloth  as  fhall  be  brought  in  by  any  perfons  at  cer- 
tain times  to  the  chief  town  of  each  county ;  and  all 
fuch  pieces  of  cloth,  as  are  fit  for  fails,  to  be  carried 
into  the  (lores  of  the  navy.     All,  that  are  fit  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army,  to  l>c  given  the  foldiers  (as  cloaths 
are)  in  part  of  their  pay  :  and  all  finer  pieces  to  be 
fold,  and  the  money  ftiU  applied  to  the  increafe  or 
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conftant  fopply  of  the  main  ftock.  The  tfkA  here^ 
of  would  be,  thtc  people  finding  a  certain  market  for 
dus  commodity,  and  that  of  others,  fb  uncertain  as 
it  b  in  this  kii^dom,  would  turn  fo  much  of  their 
induftry  this  way  as  would  fenre  to  fiimifh  a  gfeat 
part  of  that  money  which  is  moft  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  payment  of  taxes,  rents,  or  fubfiftence  of  families. 

Hide,  tallow,  butter,  beef,  arife  all  from  one  fort 
of  cattle,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  general  defedts, 
and  capable  of  the  fame  common  improvements. 

The  three  firft  are  certain  commodities,  and  yield 
the  readicft  nxmey  of  any  that  are  turned  in  this 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad. 
Be^is  a  drug,  finding  no  conftant  vent  abroad,  and 
thoiefore  yidding  no  rate  at  home :  for  the  confum  - 
pQon  of  the  kingdom  holds  no  proportion  with  the 
produfk  that  is  ufiially  made  of  cattle  in  it  •,  lb  that 
in  many  parts  at  this  time  an  ox  may  be  bought  in 
the  country-markets,  and  the  hide  and  tallow  fold  at 
the  next  trading  town  for  near  as  much  as  it  cofl*. 
The  defeds  of  thefe  commodities  lie  either  in  the 
age  and  feeding  of  the  cattle  that  are  killed,  or  in  the 
manufacture,  and  making  them  up  for  exportation  a- 
broad. 

Until  the  traniportation  of  cattle  into  England  was 
forlndden  by  the  late  ad:  of  parliament,  the  quickeft 
trade  of  ready  money  here  was  driven  by  the  fale  of 
young  bullocks,  which  for  four  or  five  fummer-  months 
of  the  year  were  carried  over  in  very  great  numbers  ; 
and  this  made  all  the  breeders  in  the  kingdom  turn 
their  lands  and  ftocks  chiefly  to  that  fort  of  cutle. 
Few  cows  were  bred  up  for  the  dairy,  more  thft^  fer- 
ved  the  confumption  within  -,  and  few  oxen  for  draught, 
which  was  all  performed  by  rafcally  fmall  horfes  -,  fo 
as  the  cattle  generally  fold  either  for  flaughter  v/ithin, 
or  exportation  abroad,  were  of  two,  three,  or  at  beft 
four  years  old,  and  thofc  fuch  as  had  never  been  either 
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handled  or  wintered  at  hand- meat,  but  bred  wholijr 
upon  the  mountains  in  fummer,  and  upon  the*  wither^i* 
cd  long  grafs  of  the  lower  lands  in  the  winter.  The  ef- 
feft  hereof  was  very  pernicious  to  this  kingdom  ia 
what  concerned  all  thefe  commodities ;  the  hides  were 
fmall,-  thin,  and  lank  ;  the  tallow  much  lefs  in  quan- 
tity, and  of  quicker  confumption.  Little  butter  was 
exported  abroad,  and  that  difcredited  by  the  houfe- 
wifenr  of  the  Irifli,  in  making  it  up  ;  moft  of  what 
was  lent  coming  from  their  hands,  who  alone  kept  up . 
the  trade  of  dairies,  becaufe  the  breed  of  their  cattle 
was  ^ot  fit  for  the  Engliih  markets.  But  above  all, 
the  trade  of  beef  for  foreign  exportation  was  prejudi^ 
iCed  and  almoft  funk.  For  the  fkfh  being  young,  and  • 
only  grals-fed  (and  that  on  a  fudden  by  the  fweetne&  of 
the  fummer's  pafture,  after  the  cattle  being  almoft 
ftarved  in  the  winter)  was  thin,  light,  and  moift,  and 
«ot  of  a  fubftance  to  endure  the  fait,  or  be  prcfcrved  by 
it  for  long  voyages,  or  a  flow  confumption,  Befides^ . 
either  the  unfkilnilnefs,  or  carelefnefs,  or  knavery  of 
the  traders,  added  much  to  the  under- value  and  difcre- 
dit  of  thefe  commodities  abroad ;  for  the  hides  were  of- 
ten made  up  very  dirty,  which  increafed  the  weight,  by 
which  that  commodity  is  fold  when  it  comes  in  quan- 
tities abroad.  The  butter  would  be  better  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  barrel,  than  in  the  middle,  whicK 
would  be  Ibmetimes  filled  up,  or  mingled  with  tal- 
low ;  nay,  fometimes  with  ftonea.  The  beef  would 
be  fo  ill  chofen,  or  fo  ill  cured,  as  to  ftink  many  times 
before  it  came  fo  far  as  Holland,  or  at  leaft  not  prove 
a  commodity  that  would  defray  the  firft  charge  of  the 
merchant  before  it  was  (hipped.  Nay,  I  have  known 
merchants  there  fain  to  throw  away  great  quantities, 
^ter  having  lain  long  on  their  hands  without  any 
market  at  all. 

After  the  ad  in  England  had  wholly  flopped  the  tfanf- 
fortation  of  cattle,  the  trade  of  this  lungdom  wa^ 
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fofted  to  find  out  a  new  channel ;  a  great  deal  of  land 
was  turned  to  Iheep,  becaufe  wool  gave  ready  money 
for  the  Englifh  markets,  and  by  ftealth  for  thofe  a- 
broad.  The  breeders  of  Englifli  cattle  turned  much 
to  dairy,  or  elfe  by  keeping  their  cattle  to  fix  and  feveii 
years  old,  and  wintering  them  dry,  made  them  fit  for 
the  beef-trade  abroad  \  and  ibme  of  the  merchants  fell 
inro  care  and  exactnefs  in  barrelling  them  up  ;  and 
hereby  the  improvements  of  this  trade  were  grown  fa 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  that  in  the  year 
1669  Ibme  merchants  in  Holland  aflured  me,  that  they 
hid  received  parcels  of  beef  out  of  Ireland  which  fold 
current,  and  very  near  the  Englifh  ;  and  of  butter 
which  fold  beyond  it ;  and  that  they  had  obferved  it 
§)cnt  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  foil  of  the  two.  It 
is  moft  evident,  that,  if  the  Dutch  war  had  not  broken 
out  fo  foon  after  the  improvements  of  all  thefe  trades 
(forced  at  firft  by  neceffity,  and  growing  afterguards 
habitual  by  ufe)  a  few  years  would  have  very  much  ad- 
vanced the  trade  and  riches  of  this  kingdom,  and 
made  it  a  great  gainer,  inftead  of  lofing  by  the  aft  a - 
gainft  tranljwrtation  of  their  cattle  :  but  the  war  gave 
a  fudden  damp  to  this  and  all  other  trade,  which  is 
funk  to  nothing  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

However,  having  marked  the  defefts  that  were  e- 
vcn  in  time  of  peace,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  fet 
down  the  remedies,  though  little  prafticable  while  the 
war  lafts.  For  that  great  one  of  killing  cattle  young, 
and  only  grafs-fcd,  I  know  none  fo  effcdhial  as  intro- 
ducing a  general  cuftom  of  ufing  oxen  for  all  forts  of 
draught, which  would  be  perhaps  the  greateft  improve- 
ment that  could  be  made  in  many  kinds  throughout 
the  kingdom.  By  this  means  the  great  flaughtcr  would 
be  made  of  ftill-grown,  large,  and  well  wintered  cattle, 
which  would  double  the  income  made  by  hide,  tallow, 
and  beef,  and  raife  their  credit  in  all  foreign  markets ; 
every  man  would  be  forced  to  provide  winter-fodder 
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for  his  team  (whereas  common  garrans  (hift  upon  graft 
the  year  round  \)  and  this  would  force  men  to  the  in^ 
clofing  of  grounds,  and  improving  bog  into  meadows; 
the  race  of  garrans  would  decreafe,  and  fo  make 
room  for  the  country's  maintaining  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cattle,  which  makes  a  roreign  commoditf, 
though  they  die  by  accident  or  age  \  whereas  the  other 
makes  none  at  all. 

No  great  or  ufeful  thing  is  to  be  atchieved  without 
difHculties  ;  and  therefore  what  may  be  raifed  i^ainft 
tliis  propoJGd,  ought  not  to  difcourage  the  attempting 
it.  Firft,  the  ftatutes  againft  that  barbarous  cuftom 
of  plowing  by  the  uil  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  up- 
on abfolute  forfeitures  infliead  of  penalties  \  the  con- 
ftant  and  eafy  compofitions  whereof  have  proved  ra- 
ther an  allowing  than  forbidding  it.  Now  if  this  were 
wholly  difufed,  the  harnefs  for  horfes  being  dearer  than 
for  oxen,  the  Irifti  would  turn  their  draught  to  the  laft, 
where-ever  they  have  hitherto  ufed  the  plowing  by  the 
tail.  Next,  a  ftandard  might  be  made,  under  which 
no  horfe  fhould  be  uied  for  draught ;  this  would  not 
only  enlarge  the  breed  of  horfes,  but  make  way  for 
the  ufc  of  oxen,  becaufe  they  would  be  cheaper  kept 
than  large  good  horfes,  which  could  not  be  wintered 
like  garrans,  without  houfing  or  fodder.  And  laftly, 
a  tax  might  be  laid  upon  every  horfe  of  draught 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  which,  belides  the  main 
ufe  here  intended,  would  increafe  the  King's  revenue 
by  one  of  the  eafieft  ways  that  is  any  where  in  ufe. 

For  the  mifcairiages  mentioned  in  the  making  up 
of  tliofe  fcveral  commodities  for  foreign  markets,  they 
muft  likewife  be  remedied  by  feveie  laws,  or  elfe  tlw 
improvements  of  the  commodities  themfelves  will  not 
ferve  to  bring  them  in  credit,  upon  which  all  trade 
turns.  Firft,  the  poru,  out  of  which  fuch  commo- 
dities fhall  be  ihipped,  may  be  reftrained  to  a  certain 
number,  fuch  as  lie  rnoft  convenient  for  the  vent  of 
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the  inland  provinces,  and  fiKh  as  either  are  already, 
or  are  capable  of  being  made,  regular  corporations. 
Whatever  of  them  (hall  be  carried  out  of  any  other 
pwt  (hall  be  penal,  both  to  the  merchant  that  delivers, 
and  to  the  mafter  that  receives  them.  In  the  ports 
allowed  fhall  be  publifhcd  rules  agreed  cm  by  the  fkil- 
fiillcft  merchants  in  thofe  wares,  to  b^  obferved  in  the 
making  up  of  all  fuch  as  are  intended  for  foreign  tranf- 
portation,  and  declaring  that  what  is  not  found  agree- 
able to  thc^  rules  (hall  not  be  fuflered  to  go  out. 
Two  officers  may  be  appoint^  to  be  cholen  every 
three  years,  by  the  body  of  the  corporation,  whofe 
buiineis  fhall  be  to  infped  all  barrels  of  beef,  tallow, 
butter,  and  all  packs  of  hides,  and  put  to  them  the 
feal  or  mark  of  the  corooradon,  without  which  none 
fhall  be  fuffered  to  go  abroad ;  nor  ihall  this  mark  be 
afixed  to  any  parcels  by  thofe  officers,  but  fuch  as  they 
have  viewed,  and  found  agreeable  to  the  rules  fet  forth 
for  that  purpofe  ;  whereof  one  ought  to  be  certain, 
that  every  barrel  be  of  the  fame  conftant  weight,  oc 
ibmething  over.  If  this  were  obferved  for  a  fmall 
courfe  of  time,  under  any  certain  marks,  the  credit  of 
them,  both  as  to  quality  and  weight,  would  rife  to 
that  degree,  that  the  barrels  or  packs  would  go  off  in 
the  markets  they  ufed  abroad,  upon  fight  of  the 
mark,  like  filver-plate  upon  fight  of  the  city's  mark 
where  it  is  made 

The  great  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  good  execution 
of  the  offices  ;  but  the  intereft  of  fuch  corporations, 
lying  ici  deep  in  the  credit  of  their  mark,  will  make 
emulation  among  them,  every  one  vying  to  raife  their 
own  as  high  as  they  can  ;  and  this  will  make  them 
careful  in  the  choice  of  men  fit  for  that  turn.  Be- 
fidcs,  the  offices  ought  to  be  made  beneficial  to  a  good 
degree,  by  a  certain  fee  upon  every  feal ;  and  yet  the 
office  to  be  forfeited  upon  every  mifcarriage  of  the  of- 
ficer, which  lliall  be  judged  fo  by  the  chief  magiftrates 
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of  the  town,  and  thereupon  a  new  ele£tipA  be  mads 
by  the  body  of  the  corporation. 

Cattle  for  exportation  are  flieep,  bullocks,  hories  ; 
and  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  the  country  feems 
to  be  full  flocked,  no  ground  that  I  hear  of  being  un- 
tenanted :  the  two  firft  feem  fufEciently  improved  in 
the  kinds  as  well  as  the  number,  rnofl:  of  both  being 
of  the  Englifli  breed.  And  though  it  were  better  for 
the  country,  if  the  number  of  horfes  being  IdSened 
made  room  for  that  of  increafing  fheep,  and.  great 
cattle ;  yet  it  feems  indifterent  which  of  thefe  two 
were  moft  turned  to,  and  that  will  be  regulated  by  the 
liberty  or  reftraint  of  carrying  live  cattle  into  England. 
When  the  paiTage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  moft  to 
great  cattle  j  when  fliut,  to  fheep,  as  it  is  at  prefent ; 
though  I  am  not  of  opinion  it  can  lafl,  becaufe  that 
a<St  feems  to  have  been  carried  on  rather  by  the  intcr- 
<^(ls  of  particular  counties  in  England,  than  by  that 
of  the  whole,  which  in  my  opinion  muft  be  evidently 
a  lofer  by  it.  For  firft,  the  freight  of  all  cattle  that 
were  brought  over,  being  in  Englifh  veflels,  vras  fb 
much  clear  gain  to  England ;  and  this  was  one  with 
another  near  a  third,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price.  Then  their  coming  over  young  and  very  cheap 
to  the  firfl  market,  made  them  double  the  price  by  one 
year's  feeding,  which  was  the  greateft  improvement 
to  be  made  of  our  dry  pafture-land  in  England.  The 
trade  of  hides,  and  tallow,  or  elfe  of  leather,  was 
mightily  advanced  in  England^  which  will  be  beatci> 
down  in  foreign  markets  by  Ireland,  if  they  come  to 
kill  all  their  cattle  at  home.  The  young  Irifh  cattle 
ferved  for  the  common  confumption  in  England,  while 
their  own  large  old  fat  cattle  went  into  the  barrel  for 
the  foreign  trade,  in  which  Irifh  beef  had  in  a  manner 
no  part,  though  by  the  continuance  of  this  reftraint 
it  will  be  forced  upon  improvement,  and  come  to 
iliare  with  England  in  the  beef-trade  abroad.  Gnounda 
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were  tarncd  much  in  England  from  breeding,  either  to 
Ceding  or  dairy,  and  this  advanced  the  trade  of  Eng- 
kih  butter,  which  will  be  extremely  beaten  down  when 
Ireland  turns  tait  too  (and  in  the  way  of  Engliih  houfc- 
wifery,  as  it  has  done  a  great  deal  fince  the  reftraint  up- 
on cattle.)  And  laftly,  whereas  Ireland  had  before 
very  little  trade  but  with  England,  and  with  the  mo- 
ney for  their  cattle  bought  all  the  commodities  there 
which  they  wanted  •,  by  this  reftraint  they  are  forced 
to  feek  a  foreign  market  -,  and  where  they  fell,  they 
will  be  furc  to  buy  too ;  and^all  the  foreign  merchan- 
dize which  they  had  before  from  Briftol,  Chefter,  and 
London,  they  will  have  in  time  from  Roan,  Amfterdam, 
Uibon,  and  the  Straits.  As  for  the  true  caufes  of  the 
tkcay  of  rents  in  England,  which  made  the  occafi- 
QQ  of  that  a6t,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
people,  in  the  mighty  confumption  of  foreign  com- 
modities among  the  better  fort,  and  in  a  higher  way  of 
living  among  all,  and  not  in  this  tranfportation  of 
Irifh  cattle,  which  would  have  been  complained  of  in 
former  times,  if  it  had  been  found  a  prejudice  to  Eng- 
land. Befides,  the  rents  have  been  far  from  increafing 
fince ;  and  though  that  may  be  by  other  accidents,  yet, 
as  to  what  concerns  Ireland,  it  comes  all  to  one,  un- 
Ws  wool  be  forbidden  as  well  as  cattle ;  for  the  lefs 
cattle  comes  over  from  thence,  there  comes  the  more 
wool,  which  goes  as  far  as  the  other  towards  beating 
down  the  price  of  pafture-lands  in  England  ;  and  yet 
the  tranfportation  of  wool  cannot  be  forbidden,  fince 
that  vrould  force  the  Irifh  wool,  either  by  ftealth  into 
foreign  markets,  or  elfe  in  cloth  by  the  advance  of 
diat  manufafture  ;  either  of  which  would  bring  a  fud- 
den  decay  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  Engliih 
trade. 

Horfes  in  Ireland  are  a  drug,  but  might  be  impro- 
ved to  a  commodity,  not  only  of  a  greater  ule  at  home, 
but  alfo  fit  for  exportation  into  other  countries.    The 
3  foil 
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foil  is  of  a  fweet  and  plentiful  grafs,  which  will  raife 
a  large  breed  -,  and  the  hills,  efpecially  near  the  fea- 
coafts,  are  hard  and  rough,  and  fo  fit  to  give  them 
Ihape,  and  breath,  and  found  feet.  The  prcfent  de- 
fefts  in  them  are  breeding  without  choice  of  ftallions 
either  in  (hape  or  fize,  and  trufting  fo  far  to  the  gentle- 
ncfs  of  the  climate,  as  to  winter  them  abroad,  with- 
out ever  handling  colts  till  they  are  four  years  old  : 
this  both  checks  the  growth  of  the  common  breeds, 
and  gives  them  an  incurable  fliynefs,  which  is  the 
general  vice  of  Irifh  horfcs,  and  is  hardly  ever  fcen 
in  Flanders,  becaufe  the  hardnefs  of  the  winters  in 
thofe  parts  forces  the  breeders  there  to  houfe  and  handle 
their  colts  for  at  lead  fix  months  every  year.  In  the 
ftuds  of  perfons  of  quality  in  Ireland,  where  care  is 
taken,  and  coft  is  not  fpared,  we  fee  horfcs  bred  of 
excellent  (hape,  and  vigour,  and  fize,  fo  as  to  reach 
great  prices  at  home,  and  encourage  ftrangers  to  find 
the  market  here  •,  among  whom  I  met  with  one  this 
fummer  that  came  over  on  that  errand,  and  bought 
about  twenty  horfes  to  carry  over  into  the  French 
army,  from  twenty  to  threefcorc  pounds  price  at  the 
firft  hand. 

The  improvement  of  horfes  here  may  be  made  by  a 
ftandard  prefcribed  to  all  ftallions,  and  all  horfes  that 
Ihall  be  ufed  for  draught  -,  the  main  point  being  to 
make  the  common  breed  large,  for  then,  whether  they 
have  (hape  or  no,  they  have  ever  fome  reafonable  price 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  befides,  being  not 
to  be  raifed  without  wintering,  they  will  help  to  force 
men  into  improvement  of  land  by  a  neccflity  of  fod- 
der. But  for  encouragement  of  finer  breed,  and  in 
the  better  hands,  fome  other  inftituttons  may  be  in- 
vented, by  which  emulation  may  be  raifed  anwng 
the  breeders  by  a  profpeft  both  of  particular  honour 
and  profit  to  thofe  wlib  fiicceed  beft,  and  of  good 
ordinary  gains  and  ready  vent  to  fuch  as  by  aiming 
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at  die  beft,  though  they  fail,  vet  go  beyond  the  com- 
mon forts.  To  this  purpole  there  may  be  fet  up 
both  a  hoiie-fair,  and  races  to  be  held  at  a  certain 
time  every  year  for  the  fpace  of  a  week  ;  the  firfl:  in 
the  faireft  green  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  latter 
in  that  place  defigned  by  your  Lordfhip  in  the  park 
for  Ibme  (uch  purpofe.  During  this  week,  the  Mon- 
day, Wednefday,  and  Friday  may  be  the  races  :  the 
TucCHay,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  the  fairs  may  be 
held.  At  each  race  may  be  two  plates  given  by  the 
King,  one  of  thirty  pounds,  and  the  other  of  ts^'enty 
(befides  the  fafhion)  as  the  prizes  for  the  firft,  and 
fecond  horfe ;  the  firft  engraven  with  a  horfe  crowned 
with  a  crown  ;  the  fecond  with  a  coronet,  and  under 
it  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year,  Befides  thefe 
plates,  the  wagers  may  be  as  the  perfons  pleafe  among 
rhemfclves,  but  the  horfes  muft  be  evidenced  by  good 
teftimonies  to  have  been  bred  in  Ireland.  For  ho- 
nour, the  Lord-Lieutenant  may  ever  be  prefcnt  him- 
feif,  or  at  leaft  name  a  deputy,  in  his  room,  and  two 
judges  of  the  field,  who  fliall  decide  all  controverfies, 
and  with  found  of  the  trumpet  declare  the  two  viftors. 
The  mafters  of  thefe  two  horfes  may  be  admitted  to 
ride  from  the  field  to  the  caftle  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, or  his  deputy,  and  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
and  there  receive  all  the  honour  of  the  table.  This 
to  be  done,  what  quality  foevcr  the  perfons  are  of ; 
for,  the  lower  that  is,  the  more  will  be  the  honour, 
and  perhaps  the  more  the  fport ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  breeding  will  by  that  means  extend  to  all 
fons  of  men. 

For  the  fairs,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  may  likewife  be 
prefent  every  day  in  the  height  of  them,  by  himfclf 
or  deputy,  and  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  two  chief 
officers  of  the  army  then  prefent,  chufe  out  one  of 
the  beft  horfes,  and  two  of  the  bell  geldings  that  ap- 
pear in  tlie  fair,  not  under  four,  nor  above  feven  years 
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old  ;  for  which  ihall  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  thenit 
after  fuificient  teftimony  of  their  being  bred  in  Ire- 
landj  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  horfe,  and  fifty 
pounds  a-piece  for  the  geldings.  Thefc  fums,  as  thaC 
for  the  plates,  to  iflue  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
and  without  trouble  or  fee ;  and  the  three  horfes  to 
be  fent  over  every  year  to  the  King's  ftables.  Both 
thofe  that  win  the  plate,  and  thofe  which  are  thus  fold, 
ought  immediately  to  be  marked,  fo  as  they  may  ne- 
ver return  a  fecond  time,  either  to  the  race,  or  to  the 
fale. 

The  benefit,  by  fuch  an  inftitution  as  this,  will  be 
very  great  and  various  :  for  befides  the  encouragement 
to  breed  the  beft  horfes,  from  the  honour  and  gain  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  will  be  a  fort  of  public  entertain- 
ment for  one  whole  week,  during  which  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the  Lord-Mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  great  of- 
ficers both  civil  and  military,  ought  to  keep  open  tables 
for  all  ftrangers.     This  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Many  perhaps  from 
the  nearer  parts  of  England  may  come,  not  only  as  to  Hi 
public  kind  of  folemnity ;  but  as  to  a  great  mart  of 
the  beft  horfes.     This  will  enrich  the  city  by  the  ex-    ; 
pence  of  fuch  a  concourfe,  and   the  country  by  the 
fale  of  many  horfes  into  England,  and  in  time  (or  from    ; 
thence)  into  foreign  parts.     This  will  make  general   ;j 
acquaintances  among  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  and    ; 
bring  the   Lord-Lieutenant  to  be    more   perfonally    ; 
known,  and  more  honoured  by  his  appearing  in  more  >j 
greatnefs,  and  with  more  fokmnity  than  ufual  upon  ;. 
thefe  occafions.     And  all  this  with  the  expence  only  ^ 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  to  the  Crown,  ^ 
for  which  the  Kino;  Jhall  have  the  three  beft  horfes   . 
fold  that  year  in  Ireland.  w 

The  fifhing  of  Ireland  might  prove  a  mine  under  .^ 
water,  as  rich  as  any  under  ground,  if  it  were  impro^  .ii^^ 
vcd  to  thofe  vaft  advantages  it  is  capable  of,  and  that  ^ 
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we  fee  it  raifed  to  in  other  countries.     But  this  is  im- 
poflible  under  fo  great  a  want  of  people,  and  cheap- 
ncfe  of  all  things  neceflary  to  life  throughout  thq  coun- 
try, which  are  in  all  places  invincible  enemies  of  in- 
duftry  and  improvements.     While  thefe  continue,  I 
know  no  way  of  advancing  this  trade  to  any  confider- 
ablc  degree,  unlefs  it  be  the  erefting  four  companies 
offifliery,  one  of  each  province  of  Ireland,  into  which 
every  man  that  enters  fhall  bring  a  certain  capital,  and 
lecdve  a  proportionable  fhare  of  the  gain  or  lofs,  and 
have  a  proportional  voice  in  the  eleftion  of  a  prefident 
and  council,  by  whom  the  whole  bufmefs  in  each  pro- 
vince fhall  be  managed.     If  into  each  of  thefe  com- 
panies the  King  oy  Lord-Lieutenant  would  enter  for 
aconfiderablefhare  at  the  firft,  towards  building  fuch 
a  number  of  boats  and  bufles  as  each  company  could 
cafily  manage,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  both  of 
honour  and  advantage.  Certain  privileges  likewife,  or 
immunities,  might  be  granted  from  charges  of  trouble 
or  expence,  nay,  from  taxes,  and  all  unulual  payments 
to  the  public,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  brought  in  a  pro- 
portion to  a  certain  height  into  the  ftock  of  the  fifliery. 
Nay,  it  feems  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance  to  his 
Majefly's  Crowns,  both  as  to  the  improving  the  riches 
of  this   kingdom,  and  impairing  the  mighty  gains 
of  his  neighbours  by  this  trade,  that  perhaps  there 
were  no  hurt  if  an  aft  were  made,  by  which  none 
fixnild  be  capable  of  being  either  chofen  into  a  parlia  • 
Eicnt,  or  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  who  had  not 
aanifefled  his  defires  of  advancing  the  public  good 
by  entering  in  fome  certain  proportion  into  the  ftock 
aod  companies  of  the  fifhery ;  fince  the  greatnefs  of 
4c  one,  and  application  of  the  other,  feem  the  only 
prrient  means  of^  improving  fo  rich  and  fo  important 
a  trade.      It  will  afterwards  be  the  bufmefs  of  the  com* 
puiies  themfelves,  or  their  direftors,  to  fall  into  the 
Rft  methods  and  rules  for  the  curing  and  barrelling  up 
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all  their  fifh,  and  to  fee  them  fo  exactly  obferved,  a5 
may  bring  all  thofe  quantities  of  them  that  (hall  be 
fent  abroad,  or  fpent  at  home,  into  the  higheft  and 
moft  general  credit,  which^  with  advancing  the  fea- 
.  fons  all  that  can  be,  fo  as  to  find  the  firfl  foreign  mar- 
kets, will  be  a  way  to  the  greatcft  and  fureft  gains. 
In  Holl.nd,  there  have  been  above  thirty  placarts,  or 
Acls  of  State,  concerning;  the  curing,  fairing  and  barrel- 
ling of  lierrinj^;s  filone,  wiih  fjch  feverity  in  the  impo- 
fition  and  exccuiion  of  jjenaltics,  that  the  bufinels  is 
now  grown  to  an  habitual  n<.ill,  and  care,  and  honefly, 
fo  as  hardly  any  exan^ple  h  feen  of  failing  in  that  mat- 
ter, or  thereby  in-ip:»iring  the  general  credit  of  that 
commodity  among  them,  or  in  the  foreign  markets 
they  ufc. 

Iron  fcems  to  me  the  m.anufadure  that,  of  all  others, 
ought  the  lead  to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland  -,  or,  if  it 
be,  which  requires  the  m.oft  reftriftion  to  certain  pla- 
ces and  rules.  For  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
that  there  is  any  ore  in  Ireland,  at  Icaft  I  am  fure  the 
grcateft  part  is  fetched  from  England ;  fo  that  all  this 
country  affords  of  its  own  growth  towards  this  manu- 
fafture,  is  but  the  wood,  which  has  metbut  with  too 
great  confumptions  already  in  moft  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, and  needs  not  this  to  deftroy  what  is  left.  So 
that  iron-works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  either  the  woods  continue  vaft,  and  make  the 
country  iavage ;  or  where  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for 
timber,  or  likely  to  grow  to  it ;  or  where  there  is  no 
conveyance  for  timber  to  places  of  vent,  fo  as  to  quit 
the  coil  of  the  carriage. 

Having  run  through  the  commodities  of  Ireland, 
with  tlieir  defcv^ts  and  improvements,  I  will  only  touch 
the  other  two  points  mentioned  at  firfl,  as  the  grounds 
likewife  of  trade  in  a  country  \  thole  are  the  commo- 
iiioufnefs  oi'  ports,  and  the  Ilore  of  fliipping  ;  in  one  of 
whicii  this  kingdom  as  much  abounds,  as  it  laih  in 
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Af  ether.  The  haven  of  Dublin  is  barred  to  that  de- 
gree, as  ver>'  much  to  obftmft  the  trade  of  the  city  \ 
thr  clearing  or  opening  of  it  is  a  great  work,  and  pro- 
per citlicr  tor  the  city,  or  the  whole  province  cf  Lem- 
fter  to  undertake.  But  whether  it  be  feafible,  or  at 
fuch  charges  as  will  quit  coll,  I  will  nor  judge,  efpe- 
cially  coniidering  the  many  good  havens  that  are  fcat- 
icrei  upon  that  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Ireland.  Bc- 
fiJcs  this,  I  know  not  what  to  propofc  upon  this  head, 
unlefs  it  be  the  making  of  two  free  ports,  one  in  Ker- 
ry, and  the  other  upon  the  north -well  coaft,  which 
may  thereby  grow  to  be  magazines  for  the  Weft- India 
tride,  and  from  thence  thofe  commodities  may  be 
difperfed  unto  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  having 
paid  the  cuftoms  which  they  ought  to  pay  in  Eng- 
land, where  this  muft  be  concerted. 

For  the  laft  point,  I  doubt  there  is  hardly  any  other 
couintiy  lying  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  not  wholly  out 
of  the  way  of  trade,  which  has  fo  little  ftiipping  of  its 
ov;a  as  Ireland,  and  which  might  be  capable  of  em- 
ploying more.  The  reafon  of  this  muft  be  in  part  the 
fcarcity  of  timber  proper  for  this  bi.ih  •,  but  more  the 
want  of  merchants,  and  uncertainty  ot'tradein  the  coun- 
ir;\  For  preventing  the  further  deftruction  of  timber, 
a  law  may  br  made,  forbidding  any  man  to  cut  down 
any  oalc  that  is  of  a  certain  height,  unlefs  it  be  of  a 
certain  fcantling,  as  twelve  inches  diameter,  or  fome 
luch  meafures  as  ufually  make  a  tree  ufeful  timber. 
And  further,  the  fevercft  penalties  ought  to  be  put 
upon  barking  any  tree  that  is  not  h-llcd  -,  a  cuftom 
barbarous,  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  by  which 
irinnite  quantities  of  timber  have  bvjcn  deftroycd. 

Moft  traders  in  thefe  parts,  at  leaft  of  Ireland,  are 
bu:  factors  ;  nor  do  I  hear  of  any  number  of  mer- 
chants in  thekingdom.  Thecaufe  of  this  muft  be  rather 
in  ill  opinion  of  fecurity,  than  of  gain  -,  for  thofe  are 
^£  two  baits  which  draw  merchants  to  a  place-,  the  laft 
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entices  the  poorer  traders,  or  the  young  beginners,  or 
thofe  of  paflage  -,  but,  without  the  firft,  the  fubftantial 
and  the  rich  will  never  fettle  in  a  country.  This  opi- 
nion can  be  attained  only  by  a  courfe  of  time,  of  good 
conduft,  and  good  government,  and  thereby  of  jufldcc 
and  of  peace,  which  lie  out  of  the  compafs  of  this 
difcourfe.  But,  to  make  fome  amends  for  this  want 
at  prefent,  encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  mer- 
chants that  fhall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  ftock  of 
their  own  here,  as  naturalization  upon  any  terms;  free- 
dom from  cuftoms  the  two  firft  years,  and  fh)m  any 
offices  of  trouble  or  expence  the  firft  feven  years.  I 
fee  no  hurt,  if  the  king  ftiould  give  leave  to  the  mer- 
chants in  eight  or  ten  of  the  chief  trading-ports  of 
Ireland,  to  name  for  each  town  one  of  their  num- 
ber, out  of  which  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ftiould  chule 
two  to  be  of  the  Privy-council  of  Ireland,  with  a  cer- 
tain falary  from  the  King  to  defray  their  attendance : 
this  would  be  an  honour  and  encouragement  to  fo  wor- 
thy a  calling,  and  would  introduce  an  intereft  of  trade 
into  the  council,  which  being  now  compofed  wholly  of 
the  Nobility  or  Gentry,  the  civil  or  military  officers ; 
the  traders  Icem  to  be  left  without  patrons  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  without  favour  to  the  particu- 
lar concernments  of  a  chief  member  in  the  politic  bo- 
dy -,  and  upon  whofe  profpering  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  feems  chiefly  to  depend. 

But  this  is  enough  for  your  Excellency's  trouble, 
and  for  the  difcharge  of  my  promife,  and  too  much, 
I  doubt,  for  the  humour  of  our  age  to  bring  into  pra- 
ctice, or  fo  much  as  to  admit  into  confideration.  Your 
Lordftiip,  I  know,  has  generous  thoughts,  and  turn- 
ed to  fuch  fpcculations  as  thefc.  But  that  is  not  enough 
towards  the  raifing  fuch  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you 
here  the  lines  of,  unlefs  the  direction  of  all  aflfairs 
here  were  wholly  in  your  hands,  or  at  leaft  the  opi- 
nion  loft  of  other  men's  being  able  to  conteft  with  you 
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thofe  points  of  public  utility,  which  you  ought  bed: 
IQ  know,  and  moft  to  be  believed  in,  while  you  de- 
fervc  or  difcharge  fo  great  a  truft  as  the  government  of 
this  kingdom.  For  I  think  a  Prince  cannot  too  much 
conlider  whom  to  chufe  for  fuch  employments  ;  but, 
when  he  has  chofen,  cannot  truft  them  too  far,  or 
thereby  gvc  them  too  much  authority  -,  no  more  than 
end  it  too  foon,  whenever  he  finds  it  abufed.  In  fhort, 
it  is  left  only  to  Princes  to  mend  the  world,  whofe 
commands  find  general  obedience,  and  examples  imi- 
tation. For  all  other  men,  they  muft  take  it  as  they 
find  it ;  and  good  men  enter  into  commerce  with  it, 
rather  upon  cautions  of  not  being  Ipoiled  thcmfelves, 
than  upon  hopes  of  mending  the  world.  At  leaft, 
this  opinion  becomes  men  of  my  level,  amongft  whom 
I  have  obferved  all  fet  quarrels  with  the  age,  and  pre- 
tences of  reforming  it  by  their  own  models,  to  end 
commonly  like  the  pains  of  a  man  in  a  little  boat,  who 
tUM  at  a  rope  that  is  faft  to  a  fhip  v  it  looks  as  if  he 
rdolved  to  draw  the  (hip  to  him,  but  the  truth  and 
his  meaning  is,  to  draw  himfelf  to  the  fliip  ;  where  he 
gets  in  when  he  can,  and  does  like  the  reft  of  the  crew 
when  he  is  there.  When  I  have  fuch  dcfigns,  I  will 
begin  fuch  contentions  •,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bent  of 
my  thoughts  fhall  be  rather  to  mend  myfv.'lf  than  the 
world,  which  I  reckon  upon  leaving  much  what  I 
found  it.  Nor  (hould  I  have  reafon  in  complaining 
too  far  of  an  age,  which  does  your  LordiLip  ib  much 
juftice,  by  the  honour  of  fo  great  an  employment. 
In  which,  as  I  know  no  man  defcrves  greater  fuc- 
ceiles  than  you  do,  fo,  I  am  llirc,  no  man  wiflies  you 
greater  than  I  do. 
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SECT.     I. 

AMONG  feveral  differences  or  diftinftions  which 
curious  and  bufy,  or  rather  idle  men  have  ob- 
ferved  between  the  races  of  mankind  and  thofe 
of  their  fcUow-crcatures,  moft  have  been  by 
fomc  difputed,  and  few  by  all  allowed.     Thofe  chief- 
ly infilled  on  have  been,  fomething  peculiar  in  their 

The  Publijher  to    the   Reader  of   the   Firji    Edition  of 
Miscellanea,  Part  III. 

•  The  tw'O  following  eflays,  Of  Popular  Difcontents^  and  Of  Health 
find  long  Life,  were  written  many  years  before  the  author's  death  : 
they  were  rcvjfed  and  corrected  by  himfelf ;  and  were  deflgncd  to 
have  been  part  of  a  third  MifccUaneay  to  which  fome  others  were  to 
\u\  c  been  adcicd,  if  the  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  attended 
with  any  luHIcient  degree  of  health. 

lor  the  third  paper,  relating  to  the  controverfy  about  Ancient  and 
McdtTH  Lfnr;:h:g,  I  cannot  well  inform  the  reader  upon  what  occa- 
fion  it  \>.::s  writ,  having  been  at  that  time  in  another  kingdom  ;  but 
it  a-'.pcars  never  to  have  been  fiiiiftied  by  the  author. 

'i'hc  two  next  papers  contain  the  heads  of  two  eflays,  intended  to 
have  been  written  urcn  the  Dijferent  Conditions  of  Life  and  Fortune  \ 
and  upon  Ccnvtrfvicn.  I  have  dircded  they  Ihould  both  be  printed 
aiururr  the  ri-Il,  iKcaufc  1  believed  there  are  few  who  will  not  be 
content  to  Ice  even  the  firft  draughts  of  any  thing  from  this  author's 
ha:KI^. 

At  the  end  I  have  dddcd  a  few  tranflations  from  Virgily  Horace^ 
and  Tihull.is^  or  rather  imitations,  done  by  the  author  above  thirty 
years  aio  ;  uhcrjof  the  firil  \vai>  printed  among  other  eclogues  of 
i'ir^d  in  ihr  y^ar  1679,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  author. 
They  were  indocd  not  intended  to  have  been  made  public,  till  I 
was  inrormcd  of  feveral  copies  that  were  got  abroai^,  ?4id  t]»efe  very 
iinprrlt<J»'and  corrupt.  Tiierefore  the  reader  finds  them  here,  only 
to  •^r'.v^lt  hi:n  from  finding  them  in  other  places  very  faulty,  and 
perhaps  accompanied  with  many  ipurious  additions. 

Jonathan  Swift, 

ihape. 
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(hape,  weeping,  laughter,  fpeech,  reafon ;  but  the 
comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended  to  find 
out  fuch  a  fimilitude  ot  fhape  in  fome  kind  of  ba- 
boons, or  at  leaft  fuch  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference,  befides  thofe  of  feature  in  face,  and  of 
hair  on  their  bodies  -,  in  both  which,  men  themfelves 
arc  very  different.  They  obferve  tears  (tliough  not 
the  convulfions  of  face  by  weeping)  in  ftags  and  tor- 
toifes,  upon  approach  of  the  falal  knife ;  and  that 
they  cry  at  going  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  men  at 
their  coming  in.  For  fpeech,  they  pretend  to  doubt 
whether  the  divers  founds  made  by  animals  may  not 
have  diverfity  of  fignifications,  as  words  more  articu- 
late with  us;  and  whether  we  can  properly  judge  of 
their  diverfity  fince  we  find  fo  little  in  the  common 
fpeech  of  fome  nations,  elpecially  thofe  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mufcovy, 
where  they  are  obferved  to  drive  their  trade  of  felling 
furs  without  the  ufe  of  above  twenty  words,  even  with 
thofe  that  underftand  their  language.  For  the  great 
number  of  words  feems  not  natural,  but  introduced  by 
the  variety  of  paffions,  adions,  pofleflions,  bufinefs, 
entertainments  in  more  civilized  nations,  and  by  long 
courfe  of  time  under  civil  governments.  Befides,  other 
creatures  are  allov/ed  to  exprefs  their  mofl:  natural  wants 
and  paffions  by  the  founds  they  make,  as  well  as  men, 
which  is  all  tliat  is  ncceflary  in  fpeech ',  and  none  will 
cifpute  anger,  defire,  love,  fear,  to  be  livelier  ex- 
prefled  by  us,  than  by  the  lion,  the  horfe,  the  bull, 
the  buck  •,  or  tendernefs,  more  than  by  tlie  bleating  of 
ewes  to  their  lambs,  or  the  kindncfs  of  turtles  to  their 
mares.  For  articulate  founds  and  words,  v/e  meet 
them  in  parrots  and  feveral  other  birds  ;  and,  if  theirs 
are  taught  them,  fo  are  ours  at  firll  to  childre;^;  and 
tho'jgli  we  ufually  efteem  them  in  others  to  be  only  re- 
petition or  imitp.tion,  yet  fome  inftances  of  the  contra- 
ry Iiave  been  remarked  in  our  age  j  and  it  appears  by 
2  Greek 
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Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  have  been  believed  by 
ancients,  tliat  certain  birds  in  the  Indies  were  com-^ 
monly  known  not  only  to  fpeak  as  parrots  among  usji 
but  to  talk  and  difcourfe. 

For  reafon,  that  of  brutes,  as  dogs,  horfcs,  owls, 
foxes,  but  efpecially  elephants,  is  fo  common  a  theme, 
that  it  needs  no  inftances,  nor  can  well  be  illuftrated 
be}'ond  what  Plutarch,  ^lian,  Montaigne,  and  many 
others  have  curioufly  written  upon  that  fubjeft ;  nor 
can  any  man's  common  life  pafs  without  occafions  of 
remark,  and  even  wonder,  upon  what  they  may  fee 
every  day  of  this  kind :  fo  that  of  all  thofe  diftindtions 
mentioned,  and  ufually  produced,  there  is  none  left 
wnqueftioned  by  the  curious  befide  that  of  laughter, 
which  cannot,  I  think,  or  at  leaft  I  know  not  to  have 
been  difputcd,  being  proper  and  peculiar  to  man, 
without  any  traces  or  fimilitude  of  it  in  any  other  crea- 
ture :  and,  if  it  were  always  an  expreflion  of  good 
kumour,  or  being  pleafed,  we  Ihould  have  reafon  to 
value  ourfelves  more  upon  it ;  but  it  is  moved  by 
liich  different  and  contrary  objeds  and  affeftions,  that 
it  has  gained  little  efteem,  fince  we  laugh  at  folly  as 
well  as  wit,  at  accidents  that  vex  us  fometimes,  as 
well  as  others  that  pleafe  us,  and  at  the  malice  of  apes, 
as  well  as  the  innocence  of  children ;  and  the  things 
that  pkafe  us  moft,  are  apt  to  make  other  forts  of 
motions  both  in  our  faces  and  hearts,  and  very  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  of  laughter. 

But  there  remains  yet  one  other  difference  between 
us  and  the  reflof  our  fellow  creatures,  which,  though 
Icfs  taken  notice  of  in  the  ufual  reafonings  or  enquiries 
of  this  kind,  yet  fecms  to  challenge  a  rank  and  a  right 
as  due  and  as  undifputed  as  any  of  the  others,  which 
feems  a  very  ill  effeft  of  a  very  good  caufe,  a  thorn 
that  ever  grows  with  a  rofe,  and  a  great  debafemcnt 
of  the  greatefl:  prerogative  mankind  can  pretend  to, 
which  is  that  of  reafon  :  what  I  mean  is,  a  certain  reft- 

lefncf^ 
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lelhds  of  mind  and  thought,  which  feems  univerfany 
ind  infeparably  annexed  to  our  very  natures  and  con- 
ftitutions,  unfatisfied  with  what  we  arc,  or  what  we  at 
prcfent  poflcfs  and  enjoy,  ftill  raving  after  fomething 
paft  or  to  come,  and  by  griefs,  regrets,  defires,  or 
fears,  ever  troubling  and  corrupting  the  pleafures  of 
our  fenfcs  and  of  our  imaginations,  the  enjoyments  of 
our  fortunes,  or  the  bcft  produftion  of  our  reafons^ 
and  thereby  the  content  and  happinefs  of  our  lives. 

This  is  the  true,  natural,  and  common  fource  of 
fuch  perfonal  diflatisfaftions,fuch  domeftic  complaints, 
and  fuch  popular  difcontents,  as  afflift  not  only  our 
private  lives,  conditions,  and  fortunes,  but  even  our 
civil  ftates  and  governments,  and  thereby  confummate 
the  particular  and  general  infelicity  of  mankind ;  which 
is  enough  complained  of  by  all  that  confider  it  in  the 
common  aftions  and  paflions  of  life,  but  much  more 
in  the  faftions,  feditions,  convulfions,  and  fatal  revo* 
lutions  that  have  fo  frequently,  and  in  all  ages,  attend- 
ed all  or  moft  of  the  governments  in  the  world. 

To  thefe,  of  old,  Sparta  and  Athens  have  been  fub- 
jecl,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  Rome ;  the  fmaller  king- 
doms of  Epire  and  Macedon,  as  well  as  the  great  Em- 
pires of  Egypt  and  Perfia ;  the  Monarchies,  Ariftocra- 
cies,  and  Democracies  among  the  Gentiles,  and  even 
the  Theocracy  among  the  Jews,  though  one  was  in- 
ftituted  by  God  himfelf,  and  many  of  the  others  framed 
by  the  wifeft  of  mortal  men.  In  latter  ages,  Venice 
and  Holland  have  been  infefted  by  thefe  difeafes,  as 
well  as  England  and  France ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Goths  ;  the 
Chriftian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  reformed,  like  thofe  of  the  Roman 
faith. 

This  reftlefs  humour,  fo  general  and  natural  to  man- 
kind, is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  foils  and  under  all 
climates,  but  feems  to  thrive  molt  and  grow  fafteft  in 

the 
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the  beft :  'tis  raifed  caficr  by  the  more  Iprightly  wt$ 
and  livelier  imaginations,  than  by  groflcr  and  duller 
conceptions  -,  nor  have  the  regions  of  Guiney  and  Muf- 
covy  been  fo  much  over-run  with  it,  as  thofe  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  mod  Ipeculative  men  are  the  moft 
forecafting  and  moft  reflecting :  and,  die  more  ingeni- 
ous men  arc,  they  arc  the  more  apt  to  trouble  them-* 
fclves. 

From  this  original  fountain  iflue  thofe  ftreams  of 
faftion,  that,  with  fome  courfe  of  time  and  accidents, 
overflow  the  wifeft  conftitutions  of  governments  and 
laws,  and  many  times  treat  the  beft  Princes  and  trueft 
Patriots,  like  the  worft  tyrants  and  moft  feditious  dif- 
turbers  of  their  country,  and  bring  fuch  men  to  fcaf- 
folds,  that  deferved  ftatues,  to  violent  and  untimely 
deaths,  that  were  worthy  of  the  longeft  and  the  hap- 

Sieft  lives.  If  fuch  only  as  Phalaris  and  Agathocles,  as 
larius  and  Catiline,  had  fallen  vidtims  to  faftion,  or 
to  popular  rage,  we  fhould  have  little  to  wonder  or 
complain ;  but  we  find  the  wifeft,  the  beft  of  men,  have 
been  facrificed  to  the  fame  idols.  Solon  and  Pythago- 
ras have  been  allowed  as  fuch  in  their  own  and  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages ;  and  yet  the  one  was  banifhed,  and  the 
other  murdered,  by  faftions  that  two  ambitious  men 
had  raifed  in  commonwealths  which  thofe  two  wife  and 
excellent  men  themfelves  had  framed.  The  two  Grac- 
chi, the  trueft  lovers  of  their  country,  were  miferably 
flain  :  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  greatcft  and  moft  glo- 
rious Captains  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  ages, 
and  the  beft  fervants  of  thofe  two  great  common- 
wealths, were  banifhed  or  difgraced  by  the  faftions  of 
their  countries :  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  Barnevelt 
and  De  Wit  in  Holland,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  Earl  of  Eflcx,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  England, 
cfteemed  the  moft  extraordinary  pcrfons  of  their  time, 
fell  all  bloody  facrific^s  to  the  factions,  of  their  courts 
or  thvir  countries. 

There 
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There  IS  no  theme  fo  large  and  fo  cafy,  no  difcourfe 
ib  common  and  fo  plaufible,  as  ihc  faults  or  corru- 
ptions of  governments,  the  mifcarriages  or  complaints 
of  Magiftrates ;  none  fo  cafily  received,  and  fpread, 
among  good  and  well-meaning  men,  none  fo  mifchid- 
voufly  raiied  and  employed  by  ill,  nor  turned  to  worfe 
and  more  difguifed  ends.  No  governments,  no  times^ 
were  ever  free  from  them,  nor  ever  will  be,  till  all 
men  are  wife,  good,  and  eafily  contented.  No  civil 
or  politic  conftitutions  can  be  perfeft  or  fccure,  whilft 
they  are  compofed  of  men,  that  are  for  the  moft  part 
paiTionate,  intcrcftcd,  unjuft,  or  unthinking,  but  ge- 
nerally and  naturally  reftlefs  and  unquiet ;  difcon  ■ 
tented  with  the  prcfent,  and  what  they  have,  raving 
after  the  future,  or  fonicthing  they  want,  and  thereby 
ever  diJpofcd  and  defirous  to  change. 

This  makes  the  firft  and  univerfal  default  of  all 
governments  -,  and  this  made  the  philofophcrs  of  old, 
inftead  of  feeking  or  accepting  the  public  magiftracies 
or  offices  of  their  countries,  employ  their  time  and 
care  to  improve  men's  realbns,  to  temper  their  af- 
fe.5lions,  to  allay  their  palfions,  to  diicovcr  the  vanity 
or  the  mifchief  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  riches  and 
of  luxury ;  believing  the  only  way,  to  make  their 
countries  happy  and  fLifc,  was  to  make  men  wife  and 
good,  juft  and  rcafonablc.  But  as  nature  will  ever  be 
too  ftrong  for  art,  fo  thcfe  excellent  men  fuccccdcd  as 
little  in  their  dcfign,  as  lawgivers  have  done  in  the 
frame  of  any  perfed  government,  and  all  of  them  left 
the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever  unquiet,  fub- 
je<ft  to  changes  and  revolutions,  as  our  minds  are  to 
diicontents,    and  our  bodies  to  difeafcs. 

Another  caufe  of  diftcmpcrs  in  ftate,  and  difcon- 
tents  under  all  governments,  is  the  unequal  condition 
that  muft  nccelfarily  fall  to  the  fhare  of  fo  many  and 
fo  different  men  that  compofc  them.  In  great  multi- 
tudes,  few  in  comparifon  are  born  to  great  titles  or 

great 
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great  eftates  ;  few  can  be  called  to  public  charges  and 
employments  of  dignity  or  power,  and  few  by  therr 
induftry  and  conduft  arrive  at  great  degrees  of  wealth 
and  fortune  j  and  every  man  fpeaks  of  the  fair  as  his 
own  market  goes  in  it.  All  are  eafily  fatisfied  with 
themfelves  and  their  own  merit,  though  they  are  not 
lb  with  their  fortune  ;  and,  when  they  fee  others  in 
better  condition  whom  they  efteem  lefs  deferving,  they 
lay  it  upon  the  ill  conftitution  of  government,  the 
partiality  or  humour  of  Princes,  the  negligence  or 
corruption  of  Minifters.  The  common  fort  of  peo- 
ple always  find  fault  with  the  Times,  and  fome  muft 
always  have  reafon,  for  the  merchant  gains  by  peace, 
and  the  foldiers  by  war  -,  the  fhepherd  by  wet  feafons, 
and  the  ploughman  by  dry  :  when  the  city  fills,  the 
country  grows  empty ;  and,  while  trade  increafes  in 
one  place,  it  decays  in  another.  In  fuch  variety  of 
conditions  and  courfes  of  life,  mens  defigns  and  in- 
terefts  muft  be  oppofite  one  to  another,  and  both  can- 
not fucceed  alike  :  whether  the  winner  laughs  or  no 
the  lofer  will  complain,  and,  rather  than  quarrel  at 
his  own  fkill  or  fortune,  will  do  it  with  the  dice,  or 
thofe  he  plays  with,  or  the  mafter  of  the  houfe. 
When  any  body  is  angry,  fome  body  muft  be  in  fault ; 
and  thcle  of  feafons  which  cannot  be  remedied,  of 
accidents  that  could  not  be  prevented,  of  mifcarriages 
that  could  not  be  forefeen,  are  often  laid  upon  the 
Government,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  the 
fame  efFeft  of  raifing  or  increafing  the  common  and 
popular  difcontents. 

Befides  the  natural  propenfion,  and  the  inevitable 
occafions  of  complaint  from  the  difpofitions  of  men, 
or  accidents  of  fortune  -,  there  are  others  that  proceed 
from  the  very  nature  of  government.  None  was  ever 
perfeft,  or  free  from  very  many  and  very  juft  excepti- 
ons. The  republics  of  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Rome^ 
fo  renowned  in  the  world,  and  which  have  furniflicd 
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ftoiy  with  the  greatcft  aftions  and  perfons  upon  the  re- 
cords of  time,  were  but  long  courfes  of  diforder  and 
viciffitudc,  perpetually  rolling  between  the  oppreffions 
of  Nobles,  the  feditions  of  people,  the  infolence  of 
ibldiers,  or  tyranny  of  commanders.  All  places  and 
ages  of  the  world  yield  the  fame  examples  ;  and  if  wc 
travel  as  far  as  China  and  Peru,  to  find  the  bcft  com- 
pofed  frames  of  government  that  feem  to  have  been 
in  the  world,  yet  we  meet  with  none  that  has  not  been 
fubjcA  to  the  fame  concuflions,  fallen  at  one  time  or 
other  under  the  fame  convulfions  of  ftate,  cither  by 
civil  diflenfions,  or  by  foreign  invafions. 

But  how  can  it  otherwife  fall  out,  when  the  very 
ideas  of  government  have  been  liable  to  exceptions,  as 
well  as  their  aftual  frames  and  conftitutions  ?  The 
republic  of  Plato,  the  principality  of  Hobbs,  the  ro- 
tation of  Oceana,  have  been  all  indifted  and  found 
guilty  of  many  faults,  or  of  great  infirmities.  Nay, 
tne  very  kinds  of  government  have  never  yet  been  out 
of  difpute,  but  equal  faults  have  by  fome  or  other 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  them  all :  an  ablblute  mon- 
archy ruins  the  people  -,  one  limited  endangers  the 
Prince  i  an  ariftocracy  is  fubjed  to  emulations  of  the 
Great,  and  opprefTions  of  the  meaner  fort  -,  a  democracy 
to  popular  tumults  and  convulfions  •,  and,  as  tyranny 
commonly  ends  in  popular  tumults,  fo  do  thefe  often 
in  tyranny,  whilft  faclions  are  fo  violent  that  they 
will  truft  any  thing  elfe  rather  than  one  another. 

So  as  a  perfeft  fcheme  of  government  feems  as  end- 
Icfs  and  as  ufclefs  a  Icarch,  as  that  of  the  univerfal 
medicine,  or  the  philofopher's  ftone;  never  any  of 
ihcm  out  of  our  fancy,  never  any  like  to  be  in  our 
pofleflion. 

Could  we  fuppofe  a  body  politic  framed  j)erfe6l  in 
its  firft  conception  or  inllitiition,  yet  it  mud  full  into 
decays,  not  only  from  the   force  of  accidents,  but 
even  from  the  very  rullof  timcj  and,  a:  certain  pe- 
riods^ 
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nods,  muft  be  furbiflied  up,  or  reduced  to  its  firft 
principles,  by  the  appearance  and  exercifc  of  fomc 
great  virtues  or  fome  great  fcverities.  This  the  Flo- 
rentines in  their  republic  termed  ripigUare  il  Stato^ 
and  the  Romans  often  attempted  it  by  introducing 
Agrarian  laws,  but  could  never  atchieve  it ;  they 
rather  inflamed  their  diflenfions  by  new  feuds  between 
the  richer  and  poorer  fort. 

There  is  one  univerfal  divifion  in  all  ftates,  which 
is  between  the  innocent  and  criminals  ;  and  another 
between  fuch  as  are,  in  fome  meafure,  contented  with 
what  they  poflefs  by  inheritance,  or  what  they  expeft 
from  their  own  abilities,  induftry,  or  parfimony  •,  and 
otliers,  who,  diffatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trufting  to  thofe  innocent  ways  of  acquiring  more, 
muft  fall  to  others,  and  pafs  from  juft  to  unjuft,  from 

Ecaccable  to  violent.  The  firft  defire  fafety,  and  to 
eep  what  they  have;  the  fecond  are  content  with 
dangers,  in  hope  to  get  what  others  legally  poflefs : 
one  loves  the  prefentftate  and  government,  and  endea- 
vours to  fecure  it ;  the  other  defires  to  end  this  game, 
and  ihuffie  for  a  new :  one  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the 
oriier  arbitrary  power  ;  yet  the  laft,  when  they  have 
gained  enough  by  faftions  and  diforders,  by  rapine 
and  violence,  come  then  to  change  their  principles  with 
their  fortunes,  and  grow  friends  to  eftablim  orders 
and  fixed  laws.  So  the  Normans  of  old,  when  they  ^ 
had  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  Englilh  lands  and  poflef- 
fions,  grew  bold  defenders  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cu- 
ftoms,  or  common  laws  of  the  kingdom,  againft  the 
encroachments  of  their  own  kings.  So  of  latter  days 
it  was  obferved  that  Cromwell's  officers  in  the  army, 
who  were  at  firft  for  burning  all  records,  for  levelling 
of  lands  while  they  had  none  of  their  own  ;  yet,  when 
afterwards  they  were  grown  rich  and  landed  men,  they 
fell  into  the  praife  of  the  Engliih  laws,  and  to  cry  up 
Magna  Charta,  as  our  anceftors  had  done  with  much 
better  grace.  But 
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But  laws  ferve  to  keq)  men  in  order  when  they  are 
firft  well  a^«d  and  inflituted,  and  afterwards  continue 
to  be  well  executed.  Difcontents,  difcorders,  and  civil 
diflenfions  much  more  frequently  arife  from  want  or 
mifcarriage  in  the  laft  than  in  the  former.  Some  exr* 
ceUent  lawgver,  or  fenate,  may  invent  and  frame 
fome  excellent  conititution  of  government;  but  none 
can  provide  that  all  magidrates  or  officers  necejflary  to 
coadud):  or  fupport  it  fliall  be  wife  men  or  good ;  or» 
if  they  are  both»  (hall  have  fuch  care  and  induftry^ 
filch  application  and  vigour  as  their  offices  require. 
Now,  were  the  conititution  of  any  government  never  fo 
perfedb,  the  laws  never  fo  jufl ;  yet,  if  the  adminifhra-* 
lion  be  ill,  ignorant,  or  corrupt,  too  rigid  or  too  re- 
miis,  too  negligent  or  fevere,  there  will  be  more  jufl 
occafions  given  of  difcontent  and  complaint,  than 
from  any  weaknefs  or  fault  in  the  original  conception 
or  inflitution  of  government.  For  it  may  perhaps 
be  concluded,  with  as  much  reafon  as  other  themes 
of  the  like  nature,  that  thofe  are  generally  the  befl 
governments  where  the  beft  men  govern ;  and,  let 
the  fort  or  fcheme  be  what  it  will,  thofe  are  ill  go-t 
vemments  where  ill  men  govern ;  and  are  generally 
employed  in  the  offices  of  (late.  Yet  this  is  an  evU 
under  the  fun,  to  which  all  things  under  the  fun  are 
fufc^efb,  not  only  by  accident,  but  even  by  natural  dif- 
pofittcms,  which  can  very  hardly  be  altered,  nor  ever 
were,  that  we  read  of,  unlefs  in  that  ancient  govern- 
ment of  theChinefe  empire,  e(labliflied  upon  thedeepeft 
and  wileft  foundations  of  any  that  appears  in  ftory. 

How  can  a  Prince  always  chufe  well  fuch  as  he  em- 
ploys, when  men's  difpofitions  are  fo  eafily  miftaken, 
and  their  abihties  too  I  how  deceitful  are  appearances  ? 
how  falfe  arc  men's  profe(nons  ?  how  hidden  are  their 
hearts  ?  how  di(guifed  their  principles  ?  how  uncer- 
tain their  humours  ?  many  men  are  good  and  efteem- 
ed  when  they  are  private,  ill  and  hated  when  they  are 
.   Vol.  IIL  D  in 
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in  office  -,  honeft  and  contented  when  they  are  poor, 
covetous  and  violent  when  they  grow  rich :  they  are 
bold  one  day,  and  cautious  another ;  a6tive  at  one 
time  of  their  lives,  and  lazy  the  reft  -,  fometimes  pur- 
fue  their  ambition,  and  fometimes  their  pleafure ;  nay, 
among  foldiers,  fome  are  brave  one  day,  and  cowards 
another,  as  great  Captains  have  told  me  on  their  own 
experience  and  obfervation.  Gravity  often  pafles  for 
wifdom,  wit  for  ability  •,  what  mep  fay  for  what  they 
think,  and  boldnefs  of  talk  for  boldnefs  of  heart;  yet 
they  are  often  found  to  be  very  different.  Nothing  is 
fo  eafily  cheated,  nor  fo  commonly  miftaken,  as  vul- 
gar opinion ;  and  many  men  come  out,  when  they 
come  into  great  and  public  employments ;  the  weaknefs 
of  whofe  heads  or  hearts  would  never  have  been  dif- 
covered,  if  they  had  kept  within  their  private  fpheres 
of  life. 

Bcfides,  Princes  or  (bates  cannot  run  into  every  cor- 
ner of  their  dominions,  to  look  out  perfons  fit  for 
theic  fervice,  or  that  of  the  public  :  they  cannot  fee 
far  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  with  their  own  ears  ; 
and  muft  for  the  moft  part  do  both  with  thofe  of  other 
men,  or  elfe  chufe  among  fuch  fmaller  numbers  as 
are  moft  in  their  way ;  and  thefe  are  fuch,  generally, 
as  make  their  court,  or  give  their  attendance,  in  order 
to  advance  themfelves  to  honours,  to  fortunes,  to  places 
and  employments  -,  and  are  ufually  the  leaft  worthy  of 
them,  and  better  fervants  to  themfelves  than  the  go- 
vernment. The  needy,  the  ambitious,  the  half-witt- 
ed, the  proud,  the  covetous,  are  ever  reftlefs  to  get  in- 
to public  employments,  and  many  others  that  are  un- 
cafy  or  ill  entertained  at  home.  The  forward,  the 
bufy,  the  bold,  thefufficient,  purfue  tifeir  game^with 
more  paffion,  endeavour,  application,  and  thereby  of- 
ten fucceed  where  better  men  would  fail.  In  the  courfe 
of  my  obfervation  I  have  found  no  talent  of  fo  much 
advantage  among  men,  towards  their  growing  great 

or 
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or  rich,  as  a  violent  and  reiUels  paflion  and  purfuit  for 
one  or  toother :  and  whofoever  fets  his  heart  and 
thoughts  wholly  upon  fome  one  thing  muft  have  very 
little  wit,  or  very  little  luck,  to  fail.  Yet  all  thefe 
cover  their  ends  with  moft  worthy  pretences,  and 
thofe  noble  fayings,  That  men  are  not  born  for  them- 
felvcs,  andmuftfacrificetheirlivesforthe  public,  as  well 
as  their  time  and  their  health  :  and  thofe  who  think 
nothing  lefs  are  fo  ufed  to  fay  fuch  fine  things,  that 
fuch  who  truly  believe  them  are  almoft  afliamed  to 
own  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  noble,  the  wife,  the 
rich,  the  modeft,  thofe  are  eafy  in  their  conditions  or 
their  minds,  thofe  who  know  moft  of  the  world  and 
thcmfehres,  are  not  only  carelefs,  but  often  averfe 
from  entering  into  public  charges  or  employmqits, 
unlels  upon  the  neceffities  of  their  country,  commands 
of  their  Prince,  or  inftances  of  their  friends.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  when  fuch  as  offer  themfelves, 
and  purfue,  are  not  worth  having,  and  fuch,  as  are 
moft  worthy,  will  neither  offer,  nor  perhaps  accept  ? 
There  is  yet  one  difficulty  more,  which  fometimes 
arrives  like  an  ill  feafon  or  great  barrennefs  in  a  coun- 
try :  (bme  ages  produce  many  great  men  and  few 
great  occafions  ;  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  raife 
great  occafions,  and  few  or  no  great  men :  and  that 
fometimes  happens  to  a  country,  which  was  faid  by 
the  fool  of  Brederode  -,  who  going  about  the  fields, 
with  the  motions  of  one  fowing  corn,  was  afked  what 
he  fowed  -,  he  faid,  I  fow  fools  -,  t'other  replied,  why 
do  you  not  fow  wife  men  ?  '  Why,*  faid  the  fool,  '  C'eft 
*  que  la  terreneles  portepas.'  Infome  places  and  times, 
the  races  of  men  may  be  fo  decayed,  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  birth  itfelf,  from  the  difeaies  or  difaffeftion  of 
parents  ;  may  be  fo  depraved  by  the  vicioufnefs  or 
o^igence  of  education,  by  licentious  cuftoms,  and 
hizuries  of  youth,  by  ill  examples  of  Princes,  parents, 
and  roa^ftratcs,  or  by  lewd  and  corrupt  principles,  ge- 
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nertlly  infufed  and  received  among  a  people,  that  if 
may  be  hard  for  the  beft  Princes  and  IVlinifters  to  find 
fubjedts  fit  for  the  command  of  armies,  or  great  char- 
ges of  the  ftatc ;  and,  if  thefe  are  ill  fiipplied,  there 
will  be  always  too  juft  occafion  given  for  exception 
and  complaints  againft  the  government,  though  it  be 
never  fo  well  framed  and  inftituted- 

Thefe  defefts  and  infirmities,  either  natural  or  ac- 
cidental, make  way  for  another  ;  which  is  more  arti- 
ficial, but  of  all  others  the  moft  dangerous.  For 
when,  upon  any  of  thefe  occafions,  complaints  and 
difcontents  are  fown  among  well-meaning  men,  they 
are  fure  to  be  cultivated  by  others  that  are  ill  and  in- 
terefted,  and  who  cover  their  own  ends  under  thofe  of 
tfie  public,  and,  by  the  good  and  fervice  of  the  na- 
tion, mean  nothing  but  their  own.  The  praftice  be- 
gins of  knaves  upon  fools,  of  artificial  and  crafty  men 
upon  the  fimple  and  the  good  -,  thefe  eafily  follow, 
and  are  caught,  while  the  others  lay  trains,  and  pur- 
fue  a  game,  wherein  they  defign  no  other  Ihare,  than 
of  toil  and  danger  to  their  company,  but  the  gain  and 
the  quarry  wholly  to  themfelves. 

They  blow  up  fparks  that  fall  in  by  chance,  or 
could  not  be  avoided,  or  elfe  throw  them  in  wherever 
they  find  the  ftubble  is  dry :  they  find  out  mifcar- 
riages  wherever  they  are,  and  forge  them  often  where 
they  are  not  •,  they  quarrel  firft  with  the  officers,  and 
then  with  the  Prince  or  the  State ;  fometimes  with 
the  execution  of  laws,  and  at  others  with  the  inftitu- 
tions,  how  ancient  and  (acred  foever.  They  make 
fears  pafs  for  dangers,  and  appearances  for  truth  ;  re- 
prefent  misfortunes  for  faults,  and  mole-hills  for 
mountains ;  and  by  the  peifuafions  of  the  vulgar, 
and  pretences  of  patriots,  or  lovers  of  their  country, 
at  the  fame  time  they  undermine  the  credit  and  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  and  fet  up  their  own.  This 
laifes  a  fa^ion  between  thofe  fubjedU  that  wotdd  fup- 

port 
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pant  it,  and  Jtho£b  that  wpuld  ruin  it ;  ^r  rather  be* 
twccn  thofe  that  po£fefs  the  honours  and  ^dvantage^ 
of  it,  and  thofe  that,  under  the  pretenoe  of  reibrjoi* 
iog»  defign  only  or  chiefly  to  chanc;e  the  hands  it  is 
in,  and  £are  litde  what  becomes  of  the  reft. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  fides  inflame  it  % 
all  care  of  the  public  is  laid  alide,  and  nothing  is 
purfued,  but  the  interefi  of  the  faftions  :  all  regard 
of  merit  is  loft  in  perfons  employed,  and  xhofe  only 
choien,  that  are  true  to  the  party  •,  and  all  the  talent 
required  is,  to  be  hot,  to  be  heady,  to  be  violent  of 
one  fide  or  other.  When  thefe  ftorms  are  raifcd,  the 
wife  and  the  good  are  eidier  difgraced  or  laid  afide, 
or  retire  of  ihentfelves,  and  leave  the  fcene  free  to 
filch  as  are  moft  eager,  or  moft  adtive  to  get  upon  the 
fbage,  or  find  moft  men  ready  to  help  them  up. 

From  thefe  feeds  grow  popular  commotions,  and 
at  laft  ieditions,  which  fo  often  end  in  feme  fatal  peri- 
ods of  the  beft  governments,  in  fo  ftrong  convulfions 
and  revolutions  of  ftate ;  and  many  times  make  way 
for  new  inftitutions  and  forms,  never  intended  by  thoie 
who  firft  began  or  promoted  them  -,  and  often  de- 
termine either  in  letting  up  fome  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  fome  conqueft  from  abroad.  For  the 
animofities  and  hatred  of  the  factions  grow  fo  great, 
that  they  will  fubmit  to  any  power,  the  moft  arbi- 
trary and  foreign,  rather  than  yield  to  an  oppofite 
party  at  home  -,  and  are  of  the  mind  of  a  great  man 
inoneof  our  neighbouring  countries,  who,  uponfuch 
a  conjuncture,  faid,  if  he  muft  be  eaten  up,  he  would 
rather  it  fiiould  be  by  wolves  than  by  rats. 

It  imports  litde,  from  what  poor  fmall  fprings  the 
torrents  of  fa6tion  firft  ariie,  if  they  are  ted  with  care, 
and  improved  by  induftry,  and  meet  with  difpofitions 
fitted  to  receive  and  embrace  them.  That  of  the 
Prafini  and  Veneti  was  as  violent  and  fatal  at  Conftanti- 
ooplie,  as  that  of  die  Guelphs  and  GibelUns  in  Italy : 
"D  3  though 
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though  one  began  only  upon  the  divided  opinions 
and  aflfedtions,  about  two  publick  theatres,  or  play- 
houfes,  called  the  blue,  and  the  fea-green :  whereas 
the  other  pretended  the  right  of  invefting  Bifhops  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope.  Whatever  the  be- 
ginnings of  faftions  are,  the  confequences  are  the 
lame,  and  the  ends  too,  of  thofe  chiefly  engaged  in 
them,  which  is  to  aft  the  fame  part  in  different  mafks, 
and  to  purfue  private  paflTions  or  interefts,  under  pu- 
blic pretences. 

Upon  the  furvey  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  mankind, 
and  thefe  conditions  of  government,  it  feems  much 
more  reafonable  to  pity,  than  to  envy  the  fortunes 
and  dignities  of  Princes  or  great  Minifters  of  ftate  ; 
and  to  leflen  and  excufe  their  venial  faults,  or  at  leaft 
their  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  increafe  or  make 
them  worfe  by  ill  colours  and  reprefentations.  For, 
as  every  Prince  Ihould  govern,  as  he  would  defire  to 
be  governed,  if  he  were  a  fubjedt,  fo  every  fubjeft 
Ihould  obey,  as  he  would  defuse  to  be  obeyed,  if  he 
were  a  prince  ;  fmce  this  moral  principle  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  is  certainly  the  moft  indifpu- 
ted  and  univerfally  allowed  of  any  other  in  the  world, 
how  ill  foever  it  may  be  pradtifed  by  particular  men. 

It  would  be  hard  to  leave  princes  and  ftates  with  fo 
ill  profpedb  and  prefages  of  eafe  or  fuccefs  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  governments,  as  thefe  reflexions 
muft  afford  them ;  and  therefore  1  will  not  end  this 
cflay,  without  fome  offers  at  their  fafety,  by  fixing 
fome  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coaft,  by  which  their 
fhips  may  avoid,  at  l?aft,  known  rocks  or  fands,  where 
wrecks  or  dangers  have  been  ufually  obferved  :  for,  to 
thofe  that  come  from  heaven  by  flirms,  or  the  fatal 
periods  decreed  above,  all  the  world  mufl:  fubmit. 

The  firft  fafety  of  princes  and  ftates  lies  in  avoiding 
all  councils  or  defigns  of  innovation,  in  ancient  and 
cftablilhed  forms  and  laws,  efpecially  thofe  concerning 

liberty. 
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fibeity,  property,  and  religion  (which  are  thcf  poflef- 
fions  men  will  ever  have  moft  at  heart) ;  and  thereby 
leaving  the  channel  of  known  and  common  juftice 
clear  and  undifturbed. 

The  fecond,  in  purfuing  the  true  and  common  in- 
tcreft  of  the  nation  they  govern,  without  elpoufmg 
thofe  of  any  party  or  faftion  -,  or,  if  thefe  arc  fo  form- 
ed in  a  date,  that  they  muft  incline  to  one  or  other, 
then  to  chooie  and  favour  that  which  is  moft  popular, 
or  wherein  the  greateft  or  ftrongeft  part  of  the  people 
appeared  to  be  engaged.  For,  as  the  end  of  govern* 
ment  feems  to  be  falus  populi,  fo  the  ftrength  of  the 
government  is  the  confent  of  the  people ;  which  made 
that  maxim  of  vox  populi,  vox  Dei :  that  is,  the  go- 
vernors, who  are  few,  will  ever  be  forced  to  follow  the 
ftrength  of  the  governed,  who  are  nuny,  let  them  be 
either  people  or  armies,  by  which  they  govern. 

A  third  is,  the  countenancing  and  introducing,  as 
^  as  is  poffible,  the  cuftoms  and  habits  of  induftry 
and  parfimony  into  the  countries  they  govern ;  for  fru  • 
gal  and  induftrious  men  are  ufually  fafe  and  friendly 
to  the  eftabliftied  government,  as  the  idle  and  expen- 
five  are  dangerous  from  their  humours  or  neceflities. 

The  laft  confifts  in  preventing  dangers  from  abroad ; 
for  foreign  dangers  raife  fears  at  home,  and  fears  a- 
mong  the  people  raife  jealoufies  of  the  prince  or  ftate, 
and  give  them  ill  opinions,  either  of  their  abilities,  or 
their  goo^  intentions.  Men  arc  apt  to  think  well  of 
themielv^,  and  of  their  nation,  of  their  courage  and 
their  ftrcngth  ;  and,  if  they  fee  it  in  danger,  they  lay 
the  fault  upon  the  weaknefs,  ill  conduft,  or  corrup- 
tion of  their  governors,  the  ill  orders  of  ftate,  ill  choice 
of  officers,  or  ill  difcipline  of  armies  -,  and  nothing 
makes  a  diicontent  or  (edition  fo  fatal  at  home,  as  an 
invafion,  or  the  threats  and  profpedt  of  one  from 
abroad^ 

D  4  Upon 
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Upon  thcfc  four^w^heds,  the  chariot  of  a  ftate  mtf, 
in  all  appearance,  drive  c2Sy  and  fafe,  or  at  lead  not 
be  too  much  ihaken  by  the  ufual  roughnefs  of  ways^ 
unequal  humours  of  men,  or  any  common  accidents  : 
further  is  not  to  be  provided ;  for,  though  the  be- 
ginnings of  great  fires  are  often  diicovered  and  thereby 
others  eafily  prevented  with  care  ;  yet  Ibme  may  be 
dirown  in  from  engines  far  off,  and  out  of  fighc^ 
others  may  fall  from  heaven  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  fome  conftellations  of  celeftial  bodies,  or 
inflammations  of  air  from  meteors  or  comets,  may  not 
have  a  powerful  efieft  upon  the  minds,  as  well  as  the 
bodies,  of  men,  upon  the  diftempers  and  difeafes  iA 
both,  and  thereby  upon  heats  and  humours  of  vulgar 
minds,  and  the  commotions  and  fedicions  of  a  people 
who  happen  to  be  moft  ftibjedted  to  their  influence  : 
in  fuch  cafes,  when  the  flame  Ix-eaks  out,  all  that  can 
be  done  is,  to  remove  as  id&.  as  can  be  all  materials 
tiiat  are  liice  to  incrcafe  it,  to  employ  all  ways  and  me-^ 
thods  of  quenchii^  it,  to  repair  the  inieacbes  and  loff- 
es  It  has  occafioned,  and  to  bear  with  patience  what 
could  not  be  avoided,  or  cannot  be  remedied* 

SECT.    IL 

T  Cannot  leave  this  fubgeft  of  popular  difirontents, 
X  without  refleding  and  bewailing,  how  much  and 
bow  often  our  unfortunate  country  has  been  infcfted 
by  them,  and  their  fatal  confequences,  in  the  miferies 
and  deplorable  effeds  of  fo  many  foreign  and  civU 
wars,  as  theie  have  occafioned,  and  ibem  itiU  to  threa- 
ten :  how  oftenthey  have  ruinedor  changed  liie  Crown  ; 
how  jamch  blood  diey  have  drawn  of  the  braveft  fub- 
jeds ;  how  they  have  ravaged  and  defaced  the  noblcfl: 
ifland  of  the  world,  and  which  feems,  frcwn  the  hap- 
py fituation,  the  temper  of  climate,  the  fertility  of 
ibil,  the  numbers  and  native  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants,  to  have  been  deftined  by  God  and  nature,  for 
the  greateft  happinefs  and  lecurity  at  home,  and  to 
give  laws,  or  ballance  at  leaft,  to  all  their  neighbouxs 
abroad. 

Thefe  popular  difcontents,  with  the  fa(9:ions  and 
difientioBs  they  have  raifed,  made  way  for  the  Romao^ 
Saxoo,  and  Norman  conquefts  :  thefe  drew  fo  much 
Uood,  and  made  fo  great  defolations  in  the  barons 
wars  during  the  reigns  of  &veral  Kings,  till  the  time 
c^  EdwaidiU.  upon  difputes  between  prerogative  and 
liberty,  or  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  of  the 
iubje£L  Thefe  involved  the  nation  in  peipetual  com** 
niocions  or  civil  wars,  from  the  reign  0/ Richard  II.  to 
Henry  VIL  upon  the  diiputes  (bright  and  title  to  the 
aown,  betwen  the  two  rofes,  or  the  races  of  York 
and  Lancalber,  while  the  popular  difcontents  at  the  pre* 
fent  re^n  made  way  for  the  fuccdfioo  of  a  new  Pre- 
tender, more  than  any  regards  of  right  or  juftice  in 
their  title,  which  forved  only  to  cover  the  bent  and 
humour  of  the  pec^le  to  fuch  a  chao^.  In  the  time 
ofHeniy VIII.  began  tbedifferences  oi'  religion,  which 
tore  the  nation  into  two  mighty  fadions,  and,  under 
the  names  of  PapW:  and  Proteftant,  ftrugglcd  in  her 
bowels  with  many  various  events  and  many  confe- 
quences,  many  fatal  effedts,  and  more  fatal  dangers, 
rill  the  Spanilh  invafion  in  1588.  After  which,  the 
ballance  of  the  parties  grew  fo  unequal  in  weight  and 
number,  as  to  calm  and  fecure  the  reft  of  Queen  Eli-^ 
zabeth's  time :  yet  before  the  end  of  her  reign  began 
a  new  fa&ion  in  the  State  to  appear  ai\d  fwell  againft 
the  eftablifhed  government  of  the  Church,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  further  reformation,  after  the  examples  oi 
Geneva  or  Stratftxurg,  from  whence  the  chief  of  this 
party,  during  the  flight  or  banifhment  from  the  cruel-. 
tics  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  drew  their  protedtion  and 
their  opinions,  in  defiance  of  ecclefiaftical  powers  and 
dignities,  as  well  as  feveral  ceremonies,  fuch  as  the 

llirplice, 
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ftirplice,  the  altar,  and  the  crofs,  with  others  yet  more 
indifferent.  This  fadlion  increafed  in  number,  and 
popular  vogue  or  eftecm,  all  the  reign  of  King  Jamesj 
and,  feeming  to  look  either  dangeroufly  or  unkindly 
upon  the  Crown,  gave  occafion  to  the  Court  of  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  into  the  Church  and  State  fomc 
opinions  the  moft  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Puritan,  or 
diflenting  faftion  :  as  that  of  divine  right,  and  there- 
by more  arbitrary  power  in  Kings  •,  and  that  of  paf- 
five  obedience  in  the  fubjeds.  Thefe  opinions  or  pre- 
tences divided  the  nation  into  parties,  fo  equal  in  num- 
ber or  in  ftrength,  by  the  weight  of  the  eftablifhed  go- 
vernment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  humour 
on  the  other,  as  produced  thofe  long  miferies,  and  fa- 
tal revolutions  of  the  Crown  and  nation,  between  1 641 
and  1 660,  when  his  Majefty's  happy  reftoration  feem- 
ed  to  have  given  a  final  period  to  all  new  commotions 
or  revolutions  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  all  difcontents 
that  were  confiderabJc  enough  to  raife  or  foment  any 
new  divifions.  How  they  have  been  fince  revived, 
and  fo  well  unproved ;  for  what  ends,  and  with  what 
confequenccs  upon  the  fafety,  honour,  and  power  of 
this  kingdom,  let  thofe  anfwer  either  to  God  or  man, 
who  have  been  the  authors  or  promoters  of  fuch  wife 
councils,  and  fuch  noble  defigns.  *Tis  enough  for 
me  to  have  endeavoured  the  union  of  my  country, 
whilft  I  continued  in  public  employments  ;  and  to 
have  left  the  bufy  fcenc,  in  the  fiilleft  career  of  fa- 
vour and  of  fortune,  rather  than  have  any  part  in 
the  divifions  or  faftions  of  our  nation,  when  I  faw 
them  grow  incurable.  A  true  and  honeft  phyfician 
is  excufed  for  leaving  his  patient,  when  he  finds  the 
difeafe  grown  defperate,  and  can,  by  his  attendance, 
expeft  only  to  receive  his  own  fees,  without  any  hopes 
or  appearance  of  deferving  them,  or  contributing 
further  to  his  health  or  recovery. 
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A  weak  or  unequal  faftion,  in  any  ftatc,  may  fervc 
pcriiaps  to  enliven  or  animate  the  vigour  of  a  govem- 
ment :  but,  when  it  grows  equal,  or  near  proportion- 
ed in  ftrength  or  number,  and  irreconcilable  by  the 
animofity  of  the  parties,  it  cannot  end  without  fome 
violent  crifis  and  convulfion  of  the  (late,  and  hardly 
without  ibme  new  revolution,  and  perhaps  final  ruin, 
of  the  government,  in  cafe  a  foreign  invafion  enters 
upon  the  breaches  of  civil  diftradions. 

But  luch  fatal  efiedts  of  popular  difcontents,  either 
paft  or  to  come,  in  this  Boating  ifland,  will  be  a  wor« 
diy  lubjeft  of  fome  better  hiftory  than  has  been  yet 
written  of  Er^land.  I  fhall  here  only  regret  one  un- 
ha|^  efied  of  our  difcontents  and  divifions,  that  will 
ever  attend  them,  even  when  they  are  not  violent  or 
dangerous  enough  to  difturb  our  peace  ;  which  is,  that 
they  divert  our  greateft  councils  from  falling  upon  the 
OMiiultations  and  purfuits  of  feveral  afts  andinftituti- 
ons,  which  feem  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  and  neccflary 
for  the  common  intereft  and  public  good  of  the  king- 
dom, without  regard  to  any  partialities,  which  bufy 
the  councils  as  well  as  actions  of  all  factious  times. 

I  fliall  therefore  trace,  upon  this  paper,  the  rough 
draught  of  fome  fuch  notions  as  I  have  had  long  and 
often  in  my  head,  but  never  found  a  feafon  to  purfue 
them,  nor  of  late  years  ever  believed  it  could  fall  out 
in  the  courfe  of  my  life.  And,  having  long  (incc 
retired  from  all  public  employments,  I  fhall,  with 
this  eilay,  take  leave  of  all  public  thoughts. 

The  firft  aft  I  efleem  of  greateft  and  moft  general 
ufc,  if  not  necefTity,  is,  that  whereas  the  fafety,  ho- 
nour, and  wealth  of  this  kingdom  depends  chiefly  on 
our  naval  forces,  a  diftindt  and  perpetual  revenue  may 
be  applied,  and  appropriated  by  aft  of  parliament, 
for  the  maintaining  of  fifty  men  of  war,  with  ten  thou- 
fand  fcamen,  to  &  always  either  at  fea,  or  ready  in 
pon  to  fail  upon  all  occafions  j  this  navy  to  be  fo  pro- 
portioned, 
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portioned,  by  the  fevjeral  rates  of  Ihips,  as  may  ferve 
m  peace  to  fccure  our  trade  from  the  danger  of  all 
Turkilh  piracies,  or  fudden  infults  or  infolencies  of  our 
neighbours  ;  may  aflert  the  dominion  and  fafety  of  the 
narrow  feas  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  may,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  thirty  capijtal  Ihips  more,  compofc  a  fleet 
ftrong  enough,  with  the  Wefling  of  God  and  a  juft 
caufe,  to  fi^t  a  fair  battle  with  any  fleet  the  fl:rongeft: 
of  our  neighbours  canpretend  to  let  out ;  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  tlutfourfcore&tglifli  men  of  wax  well  mann'd, 
with  the  conduct  of  good  officers,  and  hearts  of  our 
fcamen,  may  boldly  engage  the  greatefl:  of  them, 
whenever  they  come  to  a  clwe  fight  j  which  the  built 
of  our  Ihips,  and  courage  of  our  feamen,  is  more  pro- 
per and  aole  to  maintain  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  The  conftant  charge,  of  fifty  fuch  ihips  may 
amount  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  vear ;  and, 
if  this  exceeded  the  current  charge,  the  reft  might  be 
applied  to  repair  old  or  build  new  fliips.  One  half 
migbt  be  appropriated  to  this  ufe  out  of  the  cufl:oms, 
and  the  ouier  half  raifed  by  fome  clear  tax  upon  the 
houfes  or  lands  of  each  parifli,  collefted  by  the  church'* 
wardens,  each  half  year,  and  by  them  paid  into  the 
flieriflf  of  each  county,  and  by  him  into  the  treafury 
of  the  navy.  This  fhould  be  fixed  in  fome  place  of 
the  city,  and  managed  by  three  commiflioners,  who 
fliould  upon  falaries  (and  without  fees)  be  fworn  to 
ifliie  it  out  to  no  other  ufes  than  thofe  above  mention- 
ed, and  incur  the  penalties  of  treafon  in  cafe  they  fail- 
ed. Such  a  tax  would  be  infenfible,  and  pafs  but  as 
a  finall  quit-rent,  which  every  man  would  be  content 
to  pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  feas ;  the  money  would 
circulate  at  home  among  ourfelves,  and  would  fecure 
and  increafe  the  vaft  wealth  of  our  trade.  But  it  is 
unaccountable  what  treafures  it  would  fave  this  nation, 
by  preventing  fo  many  wars  or  quarrels  abroad  as  we 
have  been  expofcd  to  by  our  neighbours  infolencies, 
2  upon 
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upon  our  being  dlfarmed  or  ill-provided  at  lea.  Nor 
would  fiich  a  fleet  conftantly  maintained  be  of  fmaU 
cflfed  to  poife  any  faftions  or  difcontents  at  home,  but 
would  at  leaft  leave  us  to  compofe  our  own  differences, 
or  decide  our  quarrels  without  the  dangerous  interven- 
tion or  invafion  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  fecond  is,  that  whereas  the  flwngth  and  wealth 
of  any  country  confifts  chiefly  in  the  numbers  and 
riches  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  are  much  encou- 
raged and  cncrcafed  by  the  fecurity  of  what  eftates  men 
Ihall  be  able  to  gain  by  their  induftry,  and  jparfimony, 
or  of  what  foreigners  fhall  be  deiirous  to  bring  from 
abroad,  upon  any  dangers  or  diflikes  of  their  own 
countries  or  governments ;  any  aft  may  pafs  for  pub- 
lic r^iftries  of  land,  by  which  all  purchafers  or  mort* 
gagees  may  be  fecured  of  all  monies  they  ihall  lay  out 
upon  fuch  occafions.  I  dare  hardly  venture  to  fay  how 
great  fums  of  money  I  could  have  fent  over  during  mj 
embaiCes  abroad,  if  I  could  have  propofed  any  fa^ 
tod  eafy  ways  of  fecuring  them  for  the  owners,  where- 
of many  were  refolved  to  follow  their  efFefts,  if  they 
might  have  had  this  juft  encouragement.    I  know  ve- 
ry well  how  many  arguments  will  be  raifed  againft  fuch 
an  a6k,  and  chiefly  by  the  lawyers,  whofe  unreafonable 
gains  arife  from  fuch  fuits  and  difputes  as  would  be  a- 
voided  by  fuch  an  inftitution.     For  this  reafon,  they 
will  ever  entangle  any  fuch  propofal  not  only  with  ma- 
ny difficulties,  out,  by  their  nice  and  fubtle  rcafonings, 
mil  pretend  even  impoflibilicies.  I  Ihall  not  here  trou- 
ble myfelf  to  anfwer  all  I  have  heard,  and  all  I  believe 
they  can  fay  upon  this  fubjeft,  farther  than  by  one 
common  maxim,  that  whatever  has  been  may  be ; 
ind,  fince  we  know  this  to  have  been  praftifed  with 
infinite  advantage  ever  fince  Charles  V/s  time,  both  in 
the  Spaniih  and  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt  but  with  the  fame  fenfe, 
application,  and  public  intentions  in  our  government, 
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it  may  likewifc  be  cftablifhed  here.  There  is  (bme- 
thing  equivalent  to  it  in  France,  which  they  call 
vendre  par  decrct,  and  which  ends  all  difputes  or  pre- 
tences i  and  likcwife  in  Scotland :  fo  as  *tis  a  very 
hard  calumny  upon  our  foil  or  climate,  to  aflirm  that 
fo  excellent  a  miit,  which  profpers  among  all  our 
neighbours,  will  not  grow  here. 

Befides,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  make  fuch  a 
regiftry  only  voluntary,  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties 
that  can  be  raifed,  and  which  are  not  too  captious, 
or  too  trivial  to  take  notice  of.  The  difference  of 
value  between  thofe  lands  men  Ihould  chufe  to  regifter, 
and  thofe  left  loofe,  would  foon  evince  the  benefit  of 
fuch  an  aft,  as  well  as  the  money  it  would  draw  from 
abroad. 

One  argument  I  have  met  with  from  fbme  perfons 
who  always  value  themfelves  to  their  country  by  jea- 
loufies  of  the  crown,  and  that  is  the  increafe  of  offices 
in  the  King's  difpofal :  but  rather  than  fuch  a  thing 
Ihould  fail,  and  if  all  fcruples  mud  be  fatisfied,  die 
regiflers  in  each  county  may  be  chofen  by  the  county 
court,  and  their  patents  may  be  always  granted  during 
good  behaviour. 

Another  aft,  which  feems  neceflfary  or  agreeable  to 
our  conftitution,  and  at  all  feafons,  both  of  health 
and  diftempers  in  the  ftate,  is  a  provifion  for  the  bet- 
ter employing  all  thofe  vaft  fums  of  monies,  which 
are  either  raifed  every  year  in  this  kingdom  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  beftowed  freely  upon 
fuch  charitable  ufes.  A  great  part  of  this  treafure  is 
now  embezzled,  lavifhed,  or  feaftedaway  by  colleftort 
and  other  officers,  or  elfe  fo  employed  as  rather  to  in- 
creafe than  relieve  the  poor ;  whereas,  if  it  were  laid 
out  in  erefting  work-houfes  in  each  county,  or  in  rai- 
ling a  flock  to  find  continual  work  for  fuch  as  fhould 
fill  them  (if  any  more  fpeedy  way  fhould  be  found  to 
build  them)  not  only  the  impotent  poor  might  be  relie- 
ved. 
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vcd,  bat  the  idle  and  able  might  be  forced  to  labour, 
and  others  who  wanted  it  might  find  employment ; 
and  if  this  were  turned  chiefly  upon  our  woollen  ma- 
nufadure  (which  ou^t  to  be  ever  the  ftaple  trade  of 
England^  as  that  of  linen  ought  to  be  of  Ireland)  ic 
would  fbon  improve  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  out-fell  our 
nei^bours,  and  thereby  advance  the  proportion  of  our 
exported  commodities  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  by 
die  return  increafe  the  treafure  of  this  kingdom  above 
what  it  has  ever  been  knovn,  or  can  ever  be  by  odier 
means,  than  a  mighty  over-ballance  of  our  exported  to 
our  imported  commodities.  All  other  cares  or  pro- 
jefts,  to  bring  in  coin  or  bullion,  are  either  infignifi- 
cant  or  temporary,  if  not  wholly  vain,  and  fometimes 
prejudicial. 

I  have  often  thought  that  fome  more  eflfedtual  way 
imght  be  found  out  for  preventing  or  fupprefling  of 
common  thefts  and  robberies  (which  fo  often  endanger 
or  difquiet  the  inhabitants,  and  infeft  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom)  than  thofc  which  are  of  common  ufe  among 
us.  -Tiic  fanguinary  laws  upon  thefe  occafions,  as 
they  are  not  of  ancient  date,  lb  they  feem  not  to 
agree  with  the  mildnefs  and  clemency  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  reft  of  its  compofirion.  Befides,  they  de- 
prive us  of  fo  many  fubjefts,  whofe  lives  are  every 
year  cut  off  in  great  numbers,  and  which  might 
othcrwife  be  of  ufe  to  the  kingdom,  whofe  ftrength 
confifts  in  the  number,  and  riches,  and  the  labour  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  worft  part  of  this  cuftom 
w  inftitudon  is,  that  they  have  hitherto  proved  with- 
out cflS^a,  and  have  neither  extinguifhed  the  humour 
and  praftice  of  fuch  crimes,  nor  leflfened  the  number  of 
fuch  criminals  amongft  us :  nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  hoped 
or  cxpedted  they  ever  Ihould,  in  a  nation  whofe  known 
and  general  charadter  is,  to  be  more  fearlcfs  of  death 
and  dangers  than  any  other,  and  more  impatient  of 
labour  or  of  hardihips,  either  in  fufiering  the  want, 
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or  making  the  provifion  of  fach  food  and  deaths  as 
they  find  or  cftcem  neccffary  for  the  fuftenance  of  their 
lives,  or  for  the  health,  and  ftrength,  and  vigour  of 
their  bodies.  This  appears  aniong  all  our  troops  that 
ferve  abroad,  as  indeed  their  only  weak  fide,  which 
mokes  the  care  of  the  belly  the  moft  neceflary  piece  of 
conduct  in  the  commander  of  an  Englifh  army,  who 
will  never  fail  of  fighting  well,  if  they  are  well  fed. 
For  thefe  reafohs  it  may  teem  probable,  that  the  more 
natural  and  efFeftual  way  in  our  nation,  to  prevent  or 
fiipprcfs  thefb  and  robberies,  were  to  change  the  ufu- 
al  punifhment  by  fhort  and  eafy  deaths,  into  fome 
others  of  painful  and  uneafy  Uves,  which  they  will  find 
much  harder  to  bear,  and  be  more  unwilling  and 
afraid  to  fufFer  than  the  other.  Therefore  a  hberty 
might  at  leaft  be  left  to  the  judges  and  the  bench,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  perfons,  crimes,  and  cir* 
cumftances,  to  infli£t  either  death,  or  fome  notorious 
mark,  by  flitting  the  nole,  or  fuch  brands  upon  the 
cheeks,  which  can  never  be  effaced  by  time  or  art ; 
and  fuch  perfons  to  be  condemned  either  to  Aavery  in 
our  plantations  abroad,  or  labour  in  work -houfes  at 
home;  and  this  either  for  their  lives,  or  certain  num- 
bers of  years,  according  to  the  d^rccsof  their  crimes. 
However,  the  diflinguifhed  marks  of  their  guilt 
would  be  not  only  perpetual  ignominy,  but  difcover 
them  upon  elcapes,  and  warn  others  of  their  danger 
where-ever  diey  are  encountered. 

I  do  not  efleem  it  wholly  improbable^  that  fome 
fuch  laws  as  thde  forementiooed  may  at  one  time  or 
other  be  confidered,  at  leail  in  fome  Parliament  that 
fhall  be  at  leifure  from  the  necdfity  or  urgency  of 
,more  prefling  afiairs,  and  fhall  be  cool  and  undiflem- 
pered  from  thofe  heats  of  faction,  or  animofity  of 
parties,  as  have  in  our  age  been  fb  ufual  within  thofe 
walls,  and  in  fo  great  a  meafure  diverted  the  regards 
and  debates  of  pwlic  and  lafting  iaftitutionsY  to  thofe 
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of  temporary  prcmfions  or  expedients  upoH  prdent  oc- 
dfioos  and  conjunAures  in  the  courles,  or  changes  of 
our  RDremment,  or  diftempers  of  the  (bite.  But  there 
are  x>me  other  inftitudons  I  aih  content  to  trace  out 
t^xm  this  papery  that  woidd  make  me  i^pear  eitheir^ 
▼ifionary  or  inipercinent,  if  I  ihould  imagine  they 
OHikl  either  be  xt&Aved  in  our  age  and  country^  or  be 
made  farther  ufe  of,  than  for  the  prelent  humour  of 
our  times  to  cenfure  and  to  ridicule  them :  yet  I  will 
fii  modi  cxpofe  m[]^blf  to  both,  a^  to  confeTs  I  dRseem 
them  of  great  coniequence  and  public  utility  to  the 
CDnftitudan  of  otir  lungdom^  eitner  for  the  prdent 
»  iiicoecding  ages,  which  ought  to  be  the  care  of  lawj 
and  public  inftitutions ;  and  fo  I  fhall  leave  them  for 
die  Best  Utopian  fcheme,  that  fhall  be  drawn  by  a^ 
gpod  a  man  and  as  great  wit  as  the  laft  was  left 
us. 

The  firft  is,  that  no  man  fhould  hold  or  enjoy  at  ^ 
time  more  than  one  civil  office  or  military  command 
in  the  kingdom :  which  is  grounded  upon  this  prin* 
ciple,  that,  as  the  life  of  all  laws  is  the  due  executioii 
otthem,  fo  thjs  life  and  perfe6l:k>n  of  all  governments 
is  the  due  adminiflration  ^  and  that,  by  the  different 
degrees  of  this,  the  feveral  forms  of  the  other  are  ei- 
ther raiied  or  debafbd  more  than  by  any  difference  in 
their  original  inftitutions :  fb  that  perhaps  it  may 
pafs*  among  fo  many  other  maxims  in  the  politic, 
•*  That  thofc  are  the  befl  governments  which  are  beft 
"  adminiflred,  and  where  all  offices  are  fupplied  by  per- 
"  ftms  choien  to  them  with  juft  diftinftion  of  merit, 
"  and  capacity  for  difcharging  them,  and  of  application 
"  to  do  it  honeftly  and  fufficiently.'  That  which  feems, 
in  my  age,  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  our 
government  of  this  advantage,  has  not  been  only 
the  partiality  of  Princes  and  Miniflers  in  the  choice  of 
pertons  employed,  or  their  negligence  and  want  of  di- 
IbnAion,  upon  which  it  is  ufually  laid  >  but  alfD  the 
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common  ambition  or  avarice  of  thofe  who  are  cto^ii; 
For  few  of  them,  when  they  are  gotten  into  an  officey 
.  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  it,  but  arc  pre- 
fently  diverted  by  the  defigns  of  getting  another^  and  a 
third ;  and  very  often  he,  that  has  three,  is  as  unquiet 
and  difcontented,  and  thereby  grows  as  troubieibme  a 
pretender,  as  when  he  had  none  at  aU.  Whereas,  if 
every  man  was  fore  to  have  bat  one  ara  time,  he  would^ 
by  his  application  and  fulHciency  in  that,-  eridesrvour 
to  deferve  a  greater  )n  fbme  kind,  for  which  that  mi^t 
fit  him,  and  help  to  promote  him. 

One  otjjedfion  may  be  made  againft  fuch  a  law,  and 
but  one  alone  that  I  know  of,  befides  thole  of  parti-^ 
cular  intereft ;  which  is*,  that  many  offices  in  State  are 
of  fo  fmall  revenue  as  not  to  fiimifh  a  man  with  what 
is  fufficient  for  the  fuj^rt  of  his  life,  or  difcharae 
of  his  place.  But  the  degrees  of  what  is  called  fuffi- 
cient or  nccelTafy  arc  Very  many,  and  differ  according 
to  the  hsmour  and  conceptions  of  feveral  men  \  anil 
there  is  lio  office  fo  fmall,  that  feme  or  other  wUl  not 
be  content  to  execute,  for  the  profit,  the  credit,  or 
perhaps  for  the  bofmeis  or  amufement,  which  feme 
are  as  needy  of  as  they  are  of  the  other  two.  Befides, 
if  offices  were  fingle,  there  would  be  more  perfbns 
employed  in  a  ftate,  and  thereby  the  fewer  kft  of  that 
refUefs  temper,,  which  raifes  thofe  private  difcontents, 
that,  under  the  Inafk  of  public  good^  of  lefbrming 
abuies,  or  redreffing  grievances  (to  which  perhaps  the 
nature  of  all  government  is  incident)  raife  factions 
that  ripen  into  the  greateft  difhirbances  and  icvolu-* 
-tions. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  three  imaginary  conftifutions  is 
raifed  by  the  (peculation,  how  much  the  number  of  in- 
habitants falls  below  what  the  extent  of  our  territory, 
and  fertility  of  our  foil,  makes  it  capable  of  entertain^ 
ing  and  (upporting  with  all  necefiaries  and  conveniens 
cies  of  life.     Our  people  have  not  only  been  dnuAed 
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by  many  civil  or  foreign  .wars,  and  one  furious  devour- 
ing peftilence,  within  thefe  fifty  years,  but  by  great 
niunbers  of  £iu;Hih  relbrting  into* Ireland  upon  the  cfe- 
Iblations  arriveq  there.  Yet  phefe  are  franfitory  taxe$ 
upon  the  bodies  of  meh^  as  die  expences  of  war  ar^ 
upon  their  eftates ;  arrive  cafually«  and  continue  but 
for  certain  periods. .  There  are  othen  perpetual,  and 
which  are,  like  cbnitant  rents,  paid  every  year  otitof 
the  flock  of  people  in  this  kin^om  y  fuch  as  are  df^n« 
fd  ofiT  by  fumiming  the  colonies  of  fb  many  plarita* 
dons  in  the  Wefl-Indiei,  and  fd  great,  navigations  into 
the  £aft»  as  well  as  the  South}  whlcH  climates  are 
very  dai^rous  and  fatal  to  tampers  born  and  bred  in 
one  fo  different  as  ours.  Befides,  ,tlie  vsA  tr?[de  by 
ioL  we  dijve  into  all  parts  of  the  worlds  b;^  the  incle* 
^lency  of  fealbns,  the  inconflancy  and  rage  of  ^at  e- 
kment,  ¥rith  the  ventrous  humour  of  our  mariners, 
cofts  this  ifland  many  brave  lives  every  year,  which,  if 
they  ftaid  at  home,  mi^ht  ferve  the  preferit  age^ 
and  go  far  to  fupply  the  next.  The  only  way  of  re- 
covering fuch  lofles  is  by  the  invitation  of  foreigners^ 
2nd  the  increafe  of  natives  an)ong  us. , 

The  firit  is  to  be  made  by  the  eafiriefs  of  naturali- 
zation, and  of  freedom  in  our  corporations,  by  allow- 
ing filch  liberty  in  different  profcflidris  of  religion,  as 
cannot  be  dangerous  to  the  government.  By  a  re^i- 
ftry  of  lands,  which  may  lurnilh  eafy  fecurities  for 
money,  that  fhall  be  brouflht  over  by  ftrangers ;  but 
chiefly  by  the  wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  lafety  of  our  go- 
venunent^  which  makes  the  great  refort  of  men,  who 
live  under  arbitrary  laws  and  taxes,  or  in  countries 
iiibjeft  to  fudden  and  frequent  invasions  of  ambitious 
and  powerful  neighbours. 

For  the  increak  of  our  liatives,  it  feenis  is  feafbn- 
able  a  cafe  among  us,  as  it  has  been  in  fo  many  other 
conflituuons  of  laws,  Cipecially  the  antient  Jews  and 
Romans,  who  were  the  moft  populous  of  any  o^her 

£  2  nations. 
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nations,  upon  fuch  extent  of  territory  as  they  p(y£iS»t 
in  Syria  and  Italy. 

This  care  is  reduced  into  thofe  two  pdnts,  upoA> 
which' all  laws  fecm  to  turn,  reward  and  puhiflintent : 
the  firft;  is  provided  by  privileges  grant^  to  a  fceitaiiv 
number  of  children^  and  by  maintenance  allotted  6Ut 
of  the  public,,  to  fiich  as  too  much  burden  poor  ^mi- 
lies  :  for  thefe,  public  woric-houfes  in  each  county 
would  be  a  certain  provifiori;  which  might  furhUIi 
work  for  all  that  want,  as  well  as^  force  it  upon  icfle  bt 
cnminal  pcribns,  and  theaby  infinitely  incteafe  the 
ftbck  and  riches  of  the  nation^  which  arifes  more  out 
cl  the  labmiF  of  men^  than  the  growth  rf  th*  foil. 
The  other  hinee  of  punilhment  might  turn  li^n'  A 
law,  whereby  2x  men  who  did  tiot  marrVr  by  Ac  a« 
ef  five  and  twenty,  fhoxild  pay  the  third  part  of  thcit 
tevenue  to  fome  public  ufes,  Ibch  as  the  buildhig  iX 
fhips  and  public  Work-houfes,  and  raifing  a  flock  fbi- 
toiaintaining  them.  This  feems  more  nece^Suy  in  oMt 
age,  fipommelatehumour  ( imrodlicedby  lic^ntioufiiefs) 
tof  fo  many  menTs  marrying  late  or  never,  and  would 
not  only  increafe  the  people,  but  alfo  tunv  the  veitiof 
that  we  call  natural  to  that  oflegal  propagation,,  which 
has  ever  been  encouraged  and  honoured,  as  the  other 
has  been  disfavoured  by  all  inftitutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  of  my  vifions^  upon  this  public  theme,, 
concerns  the  improving  our  races  of  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try, as  t*other  does  iAcreafing  the  number  of  our  peo^ 
pie  in  general.  I  will  not  fay  they  are'much  impaired 
within  thefe  forty  or  fifty  years,  though  I  have  heard 
others  lament  it,  by  their  obfervation  of  many  fuccef-^ 
five  Parliaments,  wherein  they  have  ferved ;  but  no 
man  \  fiippofe  will  doubt  they  are  capable  of  being 
improved,  or  think, that  care  might  not  as  well  be  ta^ 
Teen  foi:,  men  by  public  inftitutions,  as  it  is  for  the 
races  of  6xher  creatures  by  private  endeavours.     The 
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iMftntfs  <if  children^  both  in  their  bodies  and  minds, 
])fooee4s  not  only  fix>m  fi)ch  ^oaftitiitlons  or  qualities 
in  tbe  parents,  but  alfo  ^m  the  ill  confequences  up-. 
tw  genemtion,   by  marriages  contradbed  wthout  afrc- 
^on^  choice,  or  inclination ;  (which  is  allowed  by 
mcun^iiib  upon  reafon  a3  well  as  experience)  thefe  con-< 
xnSt!%  would  never  be  made,  but  by  men's  avarice, 
Wd  grecdioef^  of  pprtionii  with  the  women  they  marry, 
tHiw^  is  grown  among  us  «o  that  degree^  as  to  fur- 
mowit  Md  extinguifh  aU  othejr  rega^  or  defines : 
fi>  chat.  OUT  mattiages  are  mode,  Juft  like  other  com- 
n¥Ui  btijgauis  wA  Mies,  by  ^he  meor  coafideration  of 
iotcreft  or  gain,  without  anycrflove  or  efteem,  of  birth 
or  of  Isjcuuty  itfelf,  which  oi%ht  to  be  the  true  ingre- 
dients of  all  happy  compofitions  of  this  kind,  and  of 
all  grsierous  pnidu^ns.     Yet  ^is  cuftom  is  of  no 
fuicieiie  dace  in  England  ;  and  I  think  I  remember, 
wicbin  Icis  than  fifty  years,  the  firft  noble  families  that 
manicd  into  the  cilty  for  downright  money,  and  there- 
tqr  introduced  by  d^rees  this  pubjig  grievance,  which 
haslince  ruined  fo  many  eftates  by  the  neceflity  of  giving 
great  portions  to  daughters ;  impaired  many  families 
by  the  weak  or  mean  produftions  of  marriage,  made 
aichouc  any  of  that  warmth  and  fpirit  that  is  given 
chenit  hy  force  of  inclination  and  perfonal  choice ; 
»d  cxtinguUhed  many  great  ones  by  the  averfion  of 
the  peribns  who  ihould  have  conunued  them.  I  know 
AO  remedy  for  this  evil  under  our  fun,  but  a  law 
proYiding  that  no  woman  of  what  quality  foever  (hall 
hare  the  value  of  above  two  thoufand  pounds  for  her 
foition  in  marriage,  unlefs  flie  be  an  heirefs ;  and  that 
np  fijch^  above  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  Ihall  niarry  to  any  but  younger  brothers. 

To  this,  men's  general  hopes  of  making  their  for- 
umcs  by  wives,  would  be  turned  to  other  courfes,  and 
cndeaypurs  nK>re  ufeful  to  the  public :  young  women 
would  ngt  be  expofed,  by  the  want  of  fortunes,  and 
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defpair  of  marrying  without  them :  noble  fkmilies 
would  not  be  exhaufted  by  competition  with  thoie  of 
meaner  allay,  in  the  point  of  po^ons ;  marriages 
would  be  made  upon  more  natural  motives,  and  morft 
generous  confidcrations,  than  mere  dirty  inteitft,  and 
increafe  of  riches,  widiout  meafurc  Or  4rtd.  Shape 
and  beauty,  birth  and  educ<itk>n,  Wit  and  underftand- 
jn^  ^ntle  nature  and  ^reeable  humour,  honour  and 
virtue,  would  come  intortheirfhareinluchcontrafts; 
as  muft  always haye  fo  great  kfi  influence  Upon  Omen's 
Jives,  and  their  poifterity  too.  '  Befides,:  fome  Kttle 
damps  would  be  given  to  that  peftilerit'  humour  and  ee* 
neral  miftake  of  placing  all  felicity  in  the  endlels  de- 
grees of  riches,  which  beyond  a  certain  proportion 
fuited  to  each  rank,  neither  conduce  to  health  nor  plea- 
fui-c,  to  eafe  nor  convenience.  The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  is  a  truth  that  both  nK>raIs 
and  politics,  philof(^hy  and  divinity,  reafon  and  ex- 
perience, all  agree  in  i  -and  whit:h  inakes  the  common 
difquiets  of  private  life,  and  the  difturbances  of  public 
governments.  •  -  '  • 
•  -^-^^id  non  mortaliafeftora  cogisj 

Aurifa&a fame's!   '  ^ 

I  have  not  heard  any  part  of  our  andent  conftituti- 
ons  fo  much  complained  of,  as  the  judicature  of  die 
houfe  of  Lords,  as  it  is  of  late  and  ufually  ezerdled  i 
which,  if  carried  on  a  little  farther,  and  taken  notice 
of  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  much  as  it  feems  to 
be  refented  by  many  of  their  members,  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  at  one  time  or  other,  occaflon  a  breach  oc* 
tween  the  two  houfes :  an  accident  that  would  be,  at 
dltimes^  pernicious,  but  might,  in  fome  conjundturel 
prove  fatal  to  the  public  affairs  and  interefts  of  the 
kingdom. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  queffion,  whether  this  ju* 
dicarure  has  been  as  ancient  as  the  Conqueror's  time  ; 
br  whether  it  has  t>cen  exercifed  in  civil  cauib  only 
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fince  die  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  both  wMch 
I  have  known  aflcrted  by  intelligent  pcrfons.  But, 
lee  the  antiquity  be  what  it  will,  and  the  complaints 
agunft  it  never  fojuft,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  courfeor 
abuies  of  it  can  be  changed  or  remedied,  but  by  the 
houfe  of  peers.  And  for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  many 
others,  it  would  be  Wife  and  generous,  by  fome  rules 
of  their  own,  to  give  fome  r^lrefs  to  the  complaints 
which  are  made  upon  this  occafion.  Whether  this 
may  be  done  by  reftrifbion  of  cafes  that  fhall  be  ad» 
mitted  xb  come  before  them,  as  co  number  or  quality  \ 
or  by  giving  confideration  to  the  opinion  of  judges,  or 
wei^t  to  dieir  voices  \  I  leave  to  thofe  who  better 
know  the  conftitutions  and  forms  of  that  houfe  than  I 
do.  But  this  muft  be  allowed,  that,  till  the  end  jof 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Peerage  of  England  was 
very  difierent  from  what  it  has  been  Jince,  or  is  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  peers ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  by  the  credit  they  had  in  the  king- 
dom. For,  befides  that  they  were  anciently  few,  and 
rf  very  noble  families,  they  were  generally  poiTeffed  of 
great  eilates,  which  rendered  them  lefi  fubjeA  to  cor- 
ruption :  and  men  were  better  content  to  have  their 
rights  and  pofieflions  determined  by  perfons  who  had 
great  ones  of  their  own  to  lofe,  and  which  they  wero 
in  danger  of  by  the  ill  adminiflradon  of  their  offices. 

Now,  befides  the  points  of  right  or  antiquity,  and 
feme  others  a  litde  controverted  l^tween  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  vulgar  complaints  againft  the  prefent 
cxercke  of  this  judicature  are ;  firft,  the  number  of 
the  Peers  being  very  great,  in  proportion  to  what  it 
jbrmerly  was  \  then,  the  youth  of  fo  many  Peers  as  fit 
in  judg^nt,  upon  the  weightieft  caufes,  wherein 
knowledge  and  experience  feem  neceflary  to  judge ; 
and  the  lait,  that  fo  many  in  that  houfe  have  very  fmall» 
and  fome  perhaps  no  eftate  of  land  in  England,  con^ 
trary  to  the  original  inftitution. 
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The  two  (>rft  of  thefe  complaints  might  be  remedt< 
ed,  if  the  Lwds  fhoukl  pleafe  to  make  it  an  oider  of 
their  houfe,  that  no  pcrfon  fhould  have  a  voice  \sk  the 
judgment  of  any  caitfe,  beibre  he  were  thirty  years  oi" 
age.  The  laft  cannot  be  remedi^  ot}ierwife  than  by 
couHe  of  tinoe^  and  a  fixed  refolutipn  in  the  Crown  to 
create  no  Baron  who  fliall  not,  at  the  lame  time^  «ntaij 
lour  thoufand  pounds  a-ycar,  upon  that  honour  whiKl 
it  continues  in  his  family  >  a  Vikouiit>  five  \  an  EarU 
lix ;  a  N^burqius,  feven  *,  and  a  Duke,  eight.  By  this 
die  refped  and  honour  of  the  Peerage  of  England 
would  be  in  fome  meafure  reflored,  not  only  in  points 
that  concern  their  judicature,  but  in  that  imereft  and 
influence  amo^g  the  people,  fay  which  they  have  often 
been  fo  great  a  fupport  tp  th^  crown  in  the  reigns  of 
wife  and  good  Kings,  and  to  the  liberdes  of  the  peof^e 
in  the  uj^brtunate  times  of  weak  Princes,  or  evU  and 
ambitious  miniflers. 

Thefe  fpecuktions,  how  imaginary  foever,  are  at 
kai):  grounded  upon  the  true,  general,  and  perpotual 
inter^  of  the  nation^  without  amr  regards  oi  parties 
aod  fa^ons^  of  jdie  neccSitics  or  particular  times  or 
occafions  of  govemmHent.  And  fuch  conftant  interefts 
of  England  there  are,  which  laft  through  all  fucceiTi* 
cms  of  kings,  or  revolutions  of  ftate.  Of  this  kind^ 
and  the  m^  gtperal  as  wtU  as  moft  necef&ry,  are, 
ihe  greamefe  of  our  naval  iorces  -,  the  ballance  of  our 
tMnghbouring  powers;  and  our  own  union,  by  the  ex-- 
tint^tion  of  &6bions  among  us.  For  our  natiion  is  too 
great,  and  too  brave  to  oe  ruined  by  any  but  itfelf : 
and,  if  the  number  and  weight  of  it  roll  one  way,  up- 
on the  greateft  changes  that  can  happen^  yet  En^and 
wiii  fUB  be  fa&  ^  wUch  is  the  end  of  all  pid>lic  initio 
pitions,  as  it  was  of  the  Roman  laws ;  Smus  fopulifit- 
prma  lex  ejb).  To.  this  all  ditfering  opinions,  paflions, 
aadintereftsihouldftrikefail,  and,  like  proud  fwelling 
ibiams,  though  running  diffcrent  courfcs,  fbould  yet 
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fj^  make  hafte  into  the  fea  of  common  Safety,  froix^ 
wfacooe  their  fprings  are  iaid  to  be  derived ;  and  which 
vould  otherwiie  overflow  and  lay  wafte  the  countries 
where  they  pafs.  Without  this  pretence  at  leaft,  no 
fa&VHi  would  ever  fwellfo  high  as  to  endanger  a  ftate^ 
^'aU  Qf  them  gain  their  power  and  number  to  their 
jparty,  by  pretending  jco  be  derived  from  regards  of 
comnKMi'  faf^ty,  and  of  tending  towards  it  in  tne  fureft 
or  direfleft  cmviup 

Thjp  CQmparifi>n  between  a  {late  and  a  fhip  has  beea 
ib  iUuiftrated  by  poets  and  orators,  that 'tis  hard  to  find 
aay  pdnt  wherein  they  diflfer  \  and  yet  they  (eem  to 
do  it  in  this,  that,  in  great  ftorms  and  rough  feas,  if 
all  die  men  and  lading  roll  to  one  fide,  the  ^ihip  will 
be  in  danger  of  overfetting  by  their  weight :  but,  on 
die  contrary,  in  the  ftorms  of  ftate,  if  the  body  oftlic 
people,  with  the  bulk  of  eftates,  roll  on  one  way, 
the  narion  will  be  fafe.  For  the  reft,  thefimilitude 
hoid5,  and  happens  alike  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 
When  a  (hip  goes  to  fea  bound  to  a  certain  port,  with 
a  great  cargo,  and  a  numerous  crew  who  have  a  ihare 
in  the  lading  as  well  as  fafety  of  the  veflel  \  let  the 
weather  and  the  gale  be  never  fo  fair,  yet,  if,  in  the 
courfe  fhe  fteers,  the  (hip's  crew  apprehend  they  fee  a 
breach  of  waters,  which  they  are  fure  muft  come  from 
rocks  or  lands  that  will  endanger  the  fhip  unlefs  the 
piJot  changes  his  courfe:  if  the  Captain,  dieMafter, 
the  Pilot,  with  fome  other  of  the  officers,  tell  them 
they  are  fools  or  ignorant,  and  not  fit  to  advife ;  that 
there  is  no  danger,  and  it  belongs  to  themfelves  to  fteer 
what  courfe  they  pleafe,  or  judge  to  be  fafe  •,  and 
that  the  bufincfs  of  the  crew  is  only  to  obey  :  if  how- 
ever the  crew  perfift  in  their  apprehenfions  of  the  dan*- 
ger^  and  the  officers  of  the  (hip  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
courfe,  till  thcf  feamen  will  neither  ftand  to  their  tackle^ 
hand  fails,  or  fuffer  the  pilot  to  fteer  as  he  pleafes  \ 
jfhzt  can  become  of  this  (hip,  but  that  either  tne  crew 
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fniift  be  convinced  by  the  Captain  and  officers,  of dieir 
flcill  and  care,  and  fafety  of  their  courfe;  or  thefe 
muft  comply  with  the  common  apprehenfions  and  hu- 
mours of  the  feamen ;  or  elfe  they  muft  come  at  laft  to 
fall  together  by  the  ears,  and  fo  throw  one  another  o- 
ver-board,  and  leave  the  fliip  in  the  diredion  of  the 
ftrongeft,  and  perhaps  to  pcrilh,  in  cafe  of  hard  wea- 
ther, for  want  of  hands  ? 

Juft  fo  in  a  ftate,  divifions  of  opinion,  though  up- 
on points  of  common  intereft  or  fafety,  yet,  if  purfued 
to  the  height,  and  with  heat  or  obftinacy  enough  on 
jboth  fides,  muft  end  in  blows  and  civil  arms,  and,  by 
their  fuccefs,  leave  all  in  the  power  of  the  ftrongeft  ra- 
ther  than  the  wifeft  or  the  beft  intentions  •,  or  perhaps 
cxpofe  it  to  the  laft  calamity  of  a  foreign  conqueft4 
But  nothing,  befides  the  uniting  of  parties  upon  one 
common  bottom,  can  fave  a  ftate  in  a  tempeftuous 
ieaibn ;  and  every  one,  both  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
are  equally  concerned  in  the  fafety  of  the  fliip,  as  in 
their  own,  fince,  in  that  alone,  theirs  are  certainly  in^ 
volved. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  thefe  idle  politic  vifions, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  public  thoughts  as 
•well  as  employments :  very  forry  that  the  fpeculations 
t>f  my  mind,  or  a^ons  of  my  life,  have  ocen  of  no 
greater  fervice  to  my  country,  which  no  man,  I  am 
lure,  has  loved  better,  or  efteemed  more  ;  though  my 
own  temper,  and  the  diftempers  of  our  nation,  ppe* 
vailed  with  me  to  leave  their  fervice  foonc;r  than  per- 
haps was  either  necefTary  for  me j  or  common  with  other 
men.  But  my  age  now,  as  well  as  my  temper  and 
long  fixed  refolutigns,  has  made  me  unfit  n>r  any 
farmer  Rights  ;  which  I  leave  to  younger  and  abler  pef- 
fons ;  wiftiing  them  the  fame  intentions  and  greater  fuc-r 
cefles  and  conjundtures  more  favourable^to  luch  public 
and  generous  thoughts  and  defigns. 
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PREFACE. 

/Hofoe  often  complained  that  fo  ancitnt  and  noble  a 
nation  as  ours^  fo  renowned  by  the  fame  of  their 
arms  and  exploits  abroad^  fo  applauded  and  enfuied 
for  their  wife  and  happy  injlitutions  at  home^  fo  fUmrifh^ 
htg  in  arts  and  learnings  andfo  adorned  by  excellent  wri- 
ters in  other  kindsy  fbotdd  not  yet  have  produced  one  good 
0r  approved  general  hiftory  vf  England.     That  of  France 
ias  been  compofed  withgreU  ikdujhy  by  Des  Serres  ;  with 
judgment  and  candor  by  Mezeray.     That  of  Spain^  with 
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ten  byfuch  mean  and  vulgar  authors y  fo  tedious  in  their 
relations^  or  rather  co^Sfiotp^  jh' injudicious  in  the  choice 
ff  what  was  fit  to  be  toldy  or  to  be  let  alone^  withfo  little 
^rderj  and  info  wretched  a  ftyky  that  as  it  is  ajhame  ta 
be'yjhorant^  theajKks  of  (ftirtwn  cepitry^  ft  it  is  tafsd- 
iy  worth  ttttime  or -fains  to  w  informkd ;  fihcefor  tiat 
4ndj  a  man  muft  read  over  a  library  ^  rather  than  a  book ;  and^ 
iafterally  muji  be  content  to  forget  more  than  he  remembers. 

*Tis  true,  fome  parcels  or  fbort  periods  of  our  hiftory 
Jhave  been  lejt  usby  perfons  of  great  worth  and  learnings 
mtftlthonomedf^  ejifmed  in ti>eir  timdLx  as^ '$a/n of  Edf 
AdLlV.  mJUcb^llKi  Sir  tbXnas  iMbtf.;  Hdm 
ry  VII.  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon ;  Henry  VIII.  by  the  lord 
Herbert  i  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  John  Haywood  ^  and 
^ueen  Elizabeth^  by  Mr.  Camden.  There' are^  bejides 
Jthefcy  manyvmmSk^'hliit^m^if^^^ 
and  of  modem  in  Englifb^  wttb-fomf^ltiigmf^  as  Froif- 
fart  and  Polidore  Virgil  \  out  of  all  which  might  be 
framed  a  full  andjuji  body  of  our  general  hiftory ^  if  col- 
kQed  with  pains  and  carCj  and  digeftedwith  good  orders 
for  the  arcbitellis  only  wanting^  and  not  the  materials  for 
Juch  a  building. 

I  will  confefs^  I  had  it  in  my  thoughts  at  one  time  of 
myUfey  and  the  moft  proper  for  fuch  a  worky  to  make  an 
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iikidgmentof  our  Englijb  Story^  having  obferoed  that 
AAzerafs  Airege  of  bis^owp^  was  more  efteemedy  and 
much  more  read  than  bis  larger  volume  \  but  tbofe  t bought sr 
toere  footf  diverted  by  other  employment s^  wherein  I  had 
Whi^^  us'Oii^ ai^^ehiknlU^ 
jennces  to  wy  country.  Tliave^ce'ifidavvurfd  td  eng(^ 
fome  of  my  friends  in  the  fame  defign^wbom  I  thought  capable 
efaicbieuing  itj  but  hofH  not  fresuuled  \  fome  pretending 
modeftf^  and  others  too  muh  valuing  eafe. 

Therefore  to  invite  and  encourage  fome  worthy  fpirit^ 
aad^  true  bwr  of  otrr.^countrTi  to  purfue  tbi^  atten^tf  t 
haieconfoMto  tho-'^publi/bkg  oftJki  IntrduaionJolfhe 
IBfiory  of  Ef^ndj  wherein  I  have  traced  afhort  account 
oftbisiflandy  the  names^  tbf  inhabitants j  and  confiitu- 
iions  thereof  from  the  frjt  originals ^  as  far  as  I  could 
find  any  ground  of  probable  ftory^  or  of  fair  conjeSure  5 
fiteo'pbihfrpbers  teU.us^  Tha^  non^  can  be^fai/i  to  knoip 
4hii^s  we9^  ipho  dgiijiot  hpg^  thepijh  tbejf  ieginniim^ 
I  have  farther  deduced  it  through  the  great  andmemoraolt 
changes  of  names j  people^  cujiomsy  and  laws  that  pajfed 
iertj  mntii  the  eiuloftbefirjtNorma)$  reiph  '^hkh  ma^ 
A  l^  and^at  piriud  of  this  kif^dom%  leavint.  ^^f  Jufc- 
i4hne  eaid  iOf^utitms  finct  that  timey  fo  fiued  ami  ej^^ 
ii^body  iutohaneia/ledforthefpace  of  above  Jiuim^i^ 
jears^  without  atef  eorifiderabh  alteration  from  Jo  long  a 
comfe  of  timoy  or  fuch  variety  of  eveutSy  as  haveftnie 
arrived  in  tkewoi'ld. 

I  have  hereby  beaten  through  all  the  rough  and  dark 
ways  ofthisjoumtf  5  the  reft  Ues  fair  and  eaffy  through 
aplmn  and  open  country  \  and  ijbould  think  myfilf  hap- 
fyj  to  fee  it  well  purfued  by  fome  abler  bandy  for  the  ho* 
nour  of  our  natiouy  and  the  fatisfaBion  of  our  own,  as  well 
as  foreign  reader Sy  whofhiU  be  curious  to  know  ourftory.. 
I  wifh  it  may  be  performed  with  the  fame  good  intentionsy, 
and  with  much  better  fuccefs,  than  this  fmall  endeavottr 
'-of  mine ^  * 
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BRITAIN  was  by  the  ancients  accounted 
the  greateft  ifland  of  the  known  world,  and 
for  ought  is  yet  cert^,  may  be  fo  ftill,  not- 
withftanding  the  later  difcoveries  or  Madagafcar  and 
Japan,  which  are  by  fome  brought  into  competition. 
It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  about  ten  d^rees, 
and  about  two  hundred  miles  in  the  breadth  of  its 
moft  extended  angles.  It  was  anciently  called  Albion, 
which  feems  to  have  been  foftened  from  Alpion,  the 
word  Alp  in  fome  of  the  original  weftem  language 
fignifying  generally  very  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this 
ifle  appears  to  thofe  who  approach  it  from  the  conti- 
nent. But  of  thofe  times  there  is  no  certainty  remains 
in  ftory,  more  than  that  it  was  fo  called,  and  very  lit- 
tle known  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

By  the  Romans,  and  fome  time  before  Csefar,  it  was 
called  Britannia  -,  concerning  which  name  very  mucK 
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fktefe,  and  no  agreement,  has  been  among  the  mo- 
dem learned  of  our  country,  or  of  others.  Aftei 
laking  into  all  the  rubbifh  of  thofe  authors,  that 
which  ieems  to  me  moft  probable  is,  that  the  ftrang^rs 
whocameover  into  this  ifknd  upon  the  fcore  of  trafiick^ 
frcMn  the  coafts  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  called  the  inhabi- 
tants by  one  common  name  of  Briths,  given  them  from 
thecuftom  among  them  of  painting  their  naked  bodies 
and  fmall  fhields  with  an  azure  blue,  which  by  them  was 
called  Brith^  and  diftinguifhed  them  from  flrangers  who 
came  among  them :  from  this  name  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Romans,  upon  their  invailons,  conquefts,  and  co- 
lonies eftablifhed  in  Gaul,  which  brought  them  firfl  ac- 
quainted with  this  ifland,  called  it  Britannia,  by  giving 
a  Latin  termination  to  a  barbarous  name,  and  the 
£une  which  appears  to  have  been  ufual  with  them,  by 
the  appellations  of  many  other  countries,  that  fell  un* 
tier  their  commerce  or  conquefts,  as  Mauritania,  Lu- 
fitania,  Aquitania,  and  feveral  others  commonly  known. 
The  curious  may  obferve  this  care  of  the  Romans,  in 
giving  their  own  terminations  to  many  barbarous  coun- 
tries, and  forming  eafy  and  pleafant  founds  out  of  the 
harfheft  and  mod  offenfive  to  fuch  elegant  tongues 
and  ears  as  theirs :  I  ihall  inftance  only  in  three,  a- 
nxMig  many  more,  that  are  obvious  to  fuch  as  pleale 
themfelves  with  thefe  fpcculations.  The  province  of 
Britain  in  France  was  called  among  the  natives  Al  Mor ; 
which  fignified  ad  mare,  or  near  the  fca  *,  from  this  the 
Romans  called  it  Armorica.  The  ifle  between  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  which  divide  for  fome  diftance 
before  the  fall  into  the  fea,  was  called  by  the  Old 
Germans  Vat  Awe,  which  fignifies  fat  or  fruitful  earth; 
and  from  this  was  framed  the  Latin  word  Bacavia. 
The  north  eaft  part  of  Scotland  was  by  the  natives  cal- 
led Cal  Dun,  which  fignifies,  a  hill  of  hazel,  with 
which  it  was  covered  5  from  whence  the  Romans  gave 
it  the  name  of  Caledonia :  all  which  have  lafted  in  their 
language  to  this  day.  The: 
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The  BnGuns  were  little  known  abmad,  befdre  tfid 
firft  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  their  ifle,  or  the  pre-> 
paratiom  and  enquiries  they  made  in  order  to  thdt  ex- 
pedition :  the  coafts^  only  oppofite  to  Gaul  tod  Belgium^ 
were  frequented  by  merchants  from  thence,  who  camcf 
thereby  acquaint^  with  them,  but  little  with  the 
fadand  provinces :  and  thefe  weite  the  men  from  whonrt 
Caelar  drew  his  befl:  inteiltgence  cxHioerning  die  coun- 
try he  intended  to  invade. 

All  that  we  find  related  of  them  by  any  credible 
imnefles  or  authority,  before  the  Romans  entered,  is, 
that  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  infinite  numbers 
of  people,  mightily  abounding  in  all  forts  of  cattle  or 
beafls,  both  wild  and  tame ;  their  houies  poorly  bu3t» 
and  fcattered  all  over  the  country, without  obfcrvance 
of  order  or  diftance,  by  which  villages  are  compdfed  i 
but  the  Britains  were  placed  as  every  man  liked,  and 
at  fmaller  or  greater  diftances,  as  they  were  invited  by 
the  fertility  of  foil,  or  the  convenience  of  wood 
or  of  water.  They  lived  moft  upon  mBk,  or  flefb 
which  they  got  by  hunting ;  little  upon  corn,  which 
was  not  in  much  efteem  or  plenty  among  them. 
What  cloaths  they  wore  to  cover  any  parts  of  theirbo- 
dies,  were  ufually  of  the  fkins  of  beafts ;  but  much  of 
their  body,  as  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  was  left  naked ; 
and  in  many  of  them,  all ;  what  was  naked,  wa* 
painted  with  blue.  This  was  univcrfal  among  them, 
whether  efteemcd  an  adornment,  or  terrwr  to  their 
adverfarics»  or  to  diftinguilh  them  from  all  their  neigh- 
bours that  came  among  them,  as  friends  or  as  e- 
ncmics. 

Their  towns  were  moft  upon  their  coafls,  and  found- 
ed for  the  advantage  of  havens,  and  the  recourfe  of 
ftrangers  from  the  continent,  to  buy  and  fell,  or  ex- 
change wares  with  thofe  of  die  ifland.  Thefe  inhabi- 
unts  were  much  more  civilized  ihan  thofe  of  the  In- 
land country,  by  the  commerce  and  frequcntation  of 
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other  nations,  dpecialiy  the  Gauls,  who  had  loiig  be* 
ibir  been  civilized  by  the  Roman  colonies.  The  com^ 
modities  exported  out  of  the  ifle,  were  chiefly  hides 
and  tin  ;  which  laft  was  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
in  much  ufe  abroad,  both  in  nearer  and  remoter  re^- 
gions,  where  this  ifland  was  chiefly  knowh  by  the  pro^ 
du&  of  this  commodity,  conveyed  among  them  at  io 
great  diftances,  and  fo  much  in  requeft.  Some  filver 
they  had,  but  not  in  common  ufe,  as  having  few 
mines,  and  little  knowledge  how  to  improve  them, 
either  in  the  digging  or  refining :  pearls  they  had  too« 
and  frequently  round  among  them,  but  neither  clear, 
nor  coloured  like  thofc  of  the  orient,  and  therefore  in 
low  cfteem  among  the  Romans ;  but  little  iron,  and 
that  u&d  either  ror  arms,  or  for  rings,  which  was  a 
fort  of  money  current  among  them ;  the  refl:  was  of 
brals,  which  was  brought  from  abroad,  and  employed 
only  for  this  ufe. 

Their  language,  cuftoms  and  religion,  were  gerteral-' 
ly  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  before  the  Roman 
conquefts  in  that  province,  which  were  much  earlier 
than  in  Briton:  this  affinity  made  them  frequently 
afiiftthe  Gauls  upon  the  coafts,  in  their  wars  againfl:  the 
Romans,  and  gave  the  firfl  occaiion  of  Caefar's  invading 
Britain  for  revenge  and  fafety,  as  well  as  conqueft  and 
glory. 

Their  government  was  like  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls,' 
of  fevcral  fmall  nations  under  feveral  petty  Princes, 
which  fcem  the  original  governments  of  the  world, 
and  deduced  from  the  natural  force  and  right  of  pa- 
ternal dominion :  fuch  were  the  Herds  among  the 
Godis,  the  Clans  in  Scotland,  and  Septs  in  Ireland. 
Whether  thefe  fmall  Britifh  Principalities  defcended  by 
fucceflion,  or  were  elected  by  the  advantages  of  age, 
wifdom  or  valour  in  the  families  of  the  Prince,  is  not 
recorded.  But  upon  great  or  common  dangers,  the 
chief  commander  of  all  their  forces,    was  chofen  by 
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cgmmpn  confent  in  general  aflemblies ;  as  Csfar  re« 
liiccs  of  CafTivelaunus  againft  his  invafion.  The  fame 
vas  done  upon  their  revolts  agaiaft  the  Roman  colo- 
niesy  under  Curafbacus  and  Voadicea ;  for  among  t;hem, 
\VOxnen  were  admitted  to  their  principalities  and  gene- 
ral commands,  by  the  right  of  fucceflTion,  nobility  of 
l}irth,  or  eminence  of  other  qualities. 

Their  forces  confifted  chiefly  in  their  foot,  and  yet 
they  could  draw  great  numbers  of  horfe  into  the  fiield 
upon  great  occauons  \  they  likewife  ufed  chariots  in 
Imht,  which,  with  fhort  fcythes  faftened  to  the  ends 
ot.  tlie.  axlctrees,  gave  cruel  wounds,  great  terror, 
ii^adc  liercc  charges  upon  the  ranks  of  their  enemiej^ 
^id  were  of  much  force  to  break,  or  to  diibrder  them. 
Their  common  arms  were  fmall  fhidds,  but  very  largp 
fwords,  which  cxpreflcd  more  defire  of  wounding  their 
enemies  tlian  defending  themfelves.  They  were  e- 
fteemed  a  very  brave  and  fierce  people,  till  their  bo- 
dies came  to  be  foftned,  and  their  courages  dejbafed 
by  the  luxury,  as  well  as  fervitude,  which  the  Rooians 
introduced  among  them. 

In  their  religioii  and  their  laws,  they  were  wholly  go- 
verned by  their  Druids,  as  were  the  ancient  G^iuJs^ 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  furnifhed  with  the  chiefeft  and 
mod;  learned  of  theirs,  out  of  Britain,  elteemed  the 
nurfery  of  tiie  ancient  Druids,  fo  renowned  in  ftory  : 
thefc  were  the  only  perfons  of  any  fort  of  learning  in 
thele  nations,  whicli  was  derived  by  lon^  tradition,  a- 
mongthen:,conlifted  in  the  obfervation  ot  the  heavens, 
knowledge  of  the  flars  and  their  courles,  and  thereby 
the  prci'ages  of  many  events,  or  at  lead  ieafons  wliere-p 
in  the  vulgar  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  refi:  wa3  tlieir 
dodtrines  of  religion,  forms  of  divine;  worfhip,  and 
inilructions  in  morality,  which  confifted  in  jufUce  and 
fortitude.  Their  lives  were  funple  and  innocent,  in 
woods,  caves  and  IioUow  trees  \  their  food,  of  acorns, 
berries,    or  oL::;;r  mail:  \  their,  drinks,  watery  which 
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made  them  refpeAed  and  admired,  not  only  for  know- 
ing more  than  other  men,  but  for  deipifing  what  all 
omeis  valued  and  purfued ;  and  by  [their  great  virtue 
and  temperance,  they  were  fufFercd  patiently  to  reprove 
and  correft  the  vices  and  crimes,  from  which  them- 
ielves  were  free.  All  this  together  gave  them  fuch  au- 
thority and  veneration  among  the  people,  that  they 
iRcrc  not  only  the  Priefts,  but  the  Judges  too,  through- 
out the  nation.  No  laws  were  inftituted  by  Princes 
or  common  aflemblies,  without  the  propofal  or  appro* 
bationof  the  Druids :  noperfonwaspuniihedby  bonds, 
ftrakes,  or  death,  without  the  judgment  and  fentence 
of  the  Dri^id^  :  from  a  belief,  that  men  would  never 
fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  their  lives,  un- 
lets they  believed  it  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  di- 
vine authority. 

One  cuftom  there  was  among  the  Britains,  which 
fccm3  peculiar  to  themlelves,  and  not  found  in  the  Ho- 
nes of  any  other  nations,  cither  civil,  or  barbarous, 
which  was  a  fociety  of  wives  apiong  ceriain  numbers, 
and  by  common  confent.  Every  man  married  a  fingle 
woman*  who  was  always  after  and  alone  eftecmodhis 
wife  :  bv»t  it  was  ufual  for  five  or  fix,  ten  or  twelve, 
or  more,  either  brothers  or  friends,  as  th-jj"  couM  a- 
gree,  to  have  all  their  wives  in  common :  encounters 
happened  among  them  as  they  were  invited  by  dcfire, 
or  favoured  by  opportunity.  Every  woman's  children 
wtre  attributed  to  him  that  had  married  her,  but  ail 
had  a  (hare  in  the  care  and  defence  of  the  whole  Ib- 
dcty,  fincc  no  man  knew  which  were  his  own.  I'iio* 
tius  cuftom  be  alledged  as  a  telUmony  how  favage  or 
barbarous  apeople  the  Britains  were,  yet  I  know  not  why 
it  fhould  appear  more  extravagant  than  the  community 
of  women  in  fome  otiicr  countries-,  the  dcuouring  of 
vir^ns  by  tlie  pricft  the  firft  night  of  tlieir  marriage  •, 
the  unlimited  number  of  wives  and  concubines  •,  not 
to  mention  tlie  marriage  of  fillers,  among  tlie  ancient 
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Egyptians  and  Athenians,  and  the  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing of  wives  among  the  Romans.  On  the  other  fide, 
it  may  be  alledged  for  fome  excufe  of  thefe  our  ancc- 
ftors,  that  by  fuch  a  cuftom  they  avoided  the  common 
mifchiefs,  of  jealoufy,  the  injuries  of  adultery,  the 
confinement  of  fingle  marriages,  the  luxury  and  ex- 
pence  of  many  wives  or  concuHnes,  and  the  partiali- 
ty of  parents  in  the  education  of  all  their  own  children : 
all  which  are  confiderations  that  have  fallen  under  the 
care  of  many  famous  lawgivers.  But  the  beft  excufe 
was  made  upon  this  occafion  by  a  Britifh  woman  (in 
the  time  of  Severus )  who  being  grown  familiar  with 
Julia  Augufta,  aud  other  chief  Ladies  of  that  Court, 
and  having  obfcrved  what  palled  there  behind  the  cur- 
tain, was  one  day  reproached  for  this  cuftom  of  the 
Britains,  as  infamous  in  the  women  as  well  as  barba- 
rous in  the  men.  She  anfwered  coldly.  We  do  that 
openly  with  the  beft  of  our  men,  which  you  do  privately 
with  the  worft  of  yours.  However  it  be,  fuch  Were  the 
people  and  the  cuftoms  of  Britain,  when  the  Romans 
firft  invaded  their  ifland  under  the  enfigns  of  Julius 
Casfar.  This  famous  Roman  leader,  then  governor  of 
Gaul,  after  having  fubdued  all  that  province,  and  the 
bordering  parts  of  Germany,  was  the  firft  we  read  of 
with  any  certainty,  that  entered  Britain  with  foreign 
arms.  His  forces  were  compofed  of  Germans,  Bata- 
▼ians,  and  Gauls,  befides  the  oeft  of  his  old  Roman  Ic-  . 
gions  :  yet  in  two  expeditions  he  made  into  this  ifland, 
he  rather  incrcafed  the  glory,  than  the  dominion  of 
Rome ;  and  gave  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the  laft 
triumph  of  dialf  mighty  republic,  which  had  before 
fubdued  and  reduced  into  provinces  fo  many  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa. 

The  Britains  with  their  naked  troops  made  a  brave 
oppofition  againft  this  veteran  army,  in  many  fierce 
encounters,  with  mutal  lofles,  and  various  fucceflies ; 
till  dillention  entering  among  the  fevcral  Priiices,  fome 
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of  them,  jealous  of  Caflivelaunus,  orhisgreatneft^flcd 
over  to  Caefar,  fubirjitted  to  the  Romans,  and  defircd 
their  protection.  Others  followed  their  example,  till 
CafQvelauaus,  weakened  by  thefe  defertions,  refolved 
likewife  to  make  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  himfelf 
and  the  reftj  he  fends  to  Ca^far,  acknowledges  the 
Roman  ftate,  agrees  upon  a  certain  tribute,  and  deli- 
vers hoftages.  And  here  began  the  fate  of  Britain  to 
make  way  for  foreign  conquefts  by  their  divifions  at 
home. 

The  Romans  were  pleafed  with  the  name  of  a  new 
conquefb,  and  glad  to  end  an  adventure  with  fome  ho- 
nour, which  they  found  was  not  further  to  be  purfued 
without  long  time,  aQd  much  danger ;  and  liaving 
dilcoirered,  rather  than  fubdued^the  fouthern  parts  on* 
ly  of  the  ifland,  returned  into  Gaul  with  their  whole 
forces,  and  left  the  Britains  to  their  own  cuftoms,  laws, 
and  governments. 

Caefar  being  elieemed  the  beft  writer,  as  wd\  as  the 
greatieft  Captain  of  his  age,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  o- 
Uicr  i  has,  with  his  own  pen,  left  us  the  beft  account, 
not  only  of  this  enterprize,  but  of  this  ifland  too,  till 
then  little  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Thofe  tales  we  have  of  what  paflcd  there  before  Iiis 
time,  of  Brute  and  his  Trojans,  of  n^any  adventures 
and  lucceflions,  are  coverea  with  the  ruft  of  time,  or 
involved  in  the  vanity  of  fables,  or  pretended  traditi- 
ons ;  which  feem  to  all  men  obfcure  or  uncertain, 
but  to  me  forged  at  pleafure,  by  the  wit  or  foUy  of 
their  firft  authors,  and  not  to  be  regarded. 

From  the  firft  entrance  of  Cjefar's  triumphant  arms, 
wc  have  fbme  conftant  light  in  the  ftory  of  Britain, 
though  often  very  weak  and  uncertain,  from  the  ob- 
icurity  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  who  invaded  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  from  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  illiterate  ages,  that  paflTed  from  the  decay  to 
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the  relloratioft  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languagits  and 
learning,  in  the  weftem  parts  of  Eun^. 

As  the  Roman  coniquefb  advanced  in  this  ifland  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  fo  many  Emperors,  the  braveft  of 
die  natives,  who  could  not  endure  that  fubjeftion,  re- 
tired into  the  mountainous  and  rocky  parts  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  where  they  preferved  their  liberty  fbitie 
time  longer  •,  but  fell  at  lail,  with  the  reft,  into  the 
common  fervitude.  But  the  greateft  numbers  and  of 
the  hardieft  bodies,  as  well  as  courage,  among  the  Bri- 
tains,  after  many  brave  attempts  for  defence  of  their 
country  and  liberty,  and  many  defeats  by  the  invinci- 
ble Romans,  ftill  retired  northward  from  the  incroach- 
inents  of  the  conqueror,  till  they  were  at  laft  beaten 
out  into  the  rough  and  favage  parts,  beyond  the  t#o 
fiyths,  where  me  Romans  afterwards  built  a  wall. 
Thefe  native  Britains  were  by  them  called  Pi6ls,  from 
the  cuftom  they  ftill  retained  of  painting  their  bodies 
and  their  fhields.  And  this  I  take  for  tht  moft  proba- 
ble account  of  the  nation  fo  termed  by  the  Romans  (for 
among  themfelves  they  were  called  Albins ; )  though 
much  pains  and  invention  has  bten  employed  by  n^any 
amhors,  to  make  them  a  foreign  race  of  people,  who, 
from  they  know  not  what  country,  and  at  they  know 
not  what  time,  invaded  and  poflclfed  Caledonia,  or  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

'Tis  more  difficult  to  find  out  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  or  the  time  of  their  entrance  upon  thofe  north- 
Wefl  regions ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  the 
duft  or  rubbifh  of  fuch  barbarous  times  and  writings, 
and  what  remains  ftill  of  known  appellations  and  c- 
vents,  itfecnis  probable,  that  vaft  numbers  of  a  fa- 
rage  people,  called  Scyths,  at  fome  certain  time,  be- 
gan and  atchieved  the  conqueft  of  the  northern  parts 
both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  an  eafy  change 
of  tbe  words,  were  called  Scots  •,  and  from  them,  thofe 
tifocountrics  were  called  Scotia  major  and  Scotia  minor. 
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Whether  the  Scots  landed  firft  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
I  leave  dilputed  and  undetermined  among  their  au- 
thors :  but  it  ieems  agreed,  that  both  thofe  couhtries 
were,  for  fome  courfe  of  time,  ftyled  Scotias,  and  that 
both  the  north- weft  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ire- 
land, were  called  leme.  I  am  apt  to  conje6lurc,  that 
when  thefe  Scots  featcd  themfdves  in  thofe  parts  of 
Scotland,  they  divided  themfelves  into  two  races  or 
nations,  whereof  thofe  who  inhabited  the  north-eaft 
ports,  called  themfelves  Albin  Scots,  the  name  of  the 
natives  there  being  then  Albins  ;  and  the  reft  who  poflcf- 
fed  the  north-weft  parts,  were  called  Ircn-Scots,  from 
a  river  of  that  country,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
leme ;  and  this  name  was  communicated  to  all  the  reft 
cf  that  race,  who  conquered  and  pofleiled  the  north 
of  Ireland,  which  from  them  was  ftyled  by  the  Saxons 
Iren-Iand,  and  by  abbreviation,  Ireland.  And  the  o- 
riginal  name  feems  to  have  belonged  rather  to  thofe 
parts  of  Scotland  than  Ireland,  fmce  it  is  given  us  by 
the  ancienteft  Latin  verfe  that  mentions  it,  with  the 
epithet  of  gladalis  lerne,  which  agrees  little  with  the 
climate  of  Ireland. 

That  thefe  fierce  invaders  were  Scythians  or  Scyths 
(which  was  their  vulgar  termination )  is  probably  con- 
jcAured,  if  notafcertained,  not  only  from  their  name, 
but  from  the  feat  of  that  continent,  which  is  neareft 
to  the  north  of  Scotland :  this  is  Norway,  and  is  the 
utmoft  weftem  province  of  that  vaft  northern  region, 
which  extends  from  thence  to  the  fartheft  bounds  of 
Tartary  upon  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  was  by  the  anci- 
ents comprehended  in  that  general  appellation  of  Scy- 
thia,  as  well  as  divided  into  feveral  other  barbarous 
Barnes  and  countries.  Befides,  it  is  both  ufual  and  ra- 
tional, that  fuch  great  tranfmigrations  of  people  fliould 
be  made  from  a  worfe  to  a  better  climate  or  foil,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  worfe,  which  makes  this  probable,  to 
have  proceeded  from  Norway,  than  from  die  lower 
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and  more  fertile  parts  of  Germany  -,  and  the  ifland 
which  is  the  neareft  part  of  land  to  that  continent  of 
Norway,  retains  ftill  the  name  of  Schetland,  as  the  firft 
point  which  is  reported  to  h^ve  been  touched  by  the 
Scots,  or  Scyths,  in  tliis  navigation, 

Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  feveral  cu- 
ftoms  ftill  remaining  among  the  old  northern  Iriih, 
"which  are  recorded  to  have  been  anciendy  among  fomc 
of  the  Scythian  nations,  removing  their  houfes  or  creats 
from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  feafbn : 
burning  of  their  corn,  inftead  of  beating  or  treading 
in  other  countries :  eating  blood  they  drew  from  lit- 
ving  cattle :  feeding  generally  upon  milk,  and  ufing 
little  other  hufbandry,  befides  me  pafture  and  bree^ 
of  catde.  To  this  is  added,  that  the  mantle  or  plad, 
feems  to  have  been  the  garm.ent  in  ufe  among  the 
weftcm  Scythians,  as  they  continue  ftill  among  the 
northern  Irifh,  and  the  Highland  Scots. 

For  their  language,  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  is 
not  left  the  leaft  trace  by  which  we  may  feek  out  the 
original  of  this  nation;  for  it  is  neither  known,  nor 
recorded  to  have  been  ufed  any  where  elfe  in  the  world, 
befides  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
ifle  of  Man,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  original 
language,  without  any  affinity  to  the  old  Britifh,  or 
any  other  upon  the  continent,  and,  perhaps,  with  Ids 
mixture  than  any  other  of  thofe  original  languages  yet 
remaining  in  any  parts  of  Europe.  The  comedhire 
raifed  of  its  having  come  from  Spain,  becaule  fome 
Spanifh  words  are  obferved  in  it,  appears  too  light  to 
be  regarded,  when  thofe  very  words  are  of  the.  modem 
Spanilho  which  is  a  language  not  above  feven  or  eight 
hundred  years  old,  and  compounded  chiefly  out  of 
old  Roman  and  Gothic^  with  a  later  intrufion  of  the 
Saracen  among  them  :  and  yet  I  know  no  better  ground) 
than  this  for  the  other  tradition  of  Ireland  having  been 
aiKiendy  planted  from  Spain,    and  efteem  the  few 
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^ttnifli  words  to  have  been  introduced  onlyby  traffie 
4tf'the  fouth-weft  parts  of  Ireland  to  Spain. 

It  (eems  probable,  that  from  what  part  focver  oif 
the  continent  this  nation  failed  upon  this  adventure, 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  force  or  fear  of  fome  o- 
thcr  invaders,  and  in  fo  great  numbers,  that  the  na- 
tives remaining,  neither  preferved  any  where  their  name 
or  language,  but  were  either  deftroycd  by  the  conque- 
rors, or  blended  into  the  mafs  of  the  new  nations, 
who  (eated  themfclves  in  their  country,  as  we  find  the 
old  Britifh  to  have  been  in  England,  by  the  conquefts 
and  inundations  of  the  Saxons. 

The  time  of  this  expedition  is  yet  lefs  in  view ;  nor 
does  Buchanan,  or  any  other  author,  that  I  know  of, 
pretend  to  tell,  or  fo  much  as  conjefture  farther,  than 
upon  a  luppofition  of  the  Scots  coming  firft  out  of  Ire- 
land, without  alledging  any  authority  for  that  neither. 
I  know  no  way  of  making  any  guefles  at  a  matter  lb 
obfcure,  without  recourfe  to  the  Runic  learning  and 
itorite,  by  which  we  find,  that  the  Afiatic  Scythians, 
under  the  names  of  Getes  or  Goths,  and  the  condud  of 
,Odin  their  Captain  (their  lawgiver  at  firft,  and  after- 
wajxis  one  of  their  gods)  are  efteemed  to  have  begun 
iheir  expedition  into  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe, 
about  the  time  that  the  Roman  arms  began  firft  to 
make  a  great  noifc,  and  give  great  fears  in  Afia,  which 
:was  in  the  reigns  of  Antiochus  firft,  and  then  of  Mi- 
thridates.  How  long  the  arms  of  Odin  and  his  fuc- 
ccflbrs  were  employed  in  the  conqueft  and  fettlement 
of  that  vaft  kingdom,  which  contained  all  the  tra6b 
of  country  furrounding  the  Baltic  fea,  is  not  agreed  up- 
CMi  in  thefe  JRunic  ftories  ;  but  it  is  neceflary,  Norway 
muft  have  been  the  laft  they  poflefled  in  their  weftern 
progrefs  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  Scyths  may  have 
been  driven  by  them  to  feek  nearer  feats  in  our  iilands, 
and  that  it  is  probable  to  have  been  fome  time  of  the  firft 
century.     Whenever  it  was,  it  feems  more  agreed,  that 
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after  lh6  fitft  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  Caledonia,  thejr 
fubdued  much  of  the  country,  mingled  wkh  the  reft 
of  the  native  PiAs,  continued  long  €o  infeft  die  ffon- 
tier  parts  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  Britain,  with  great 
fiercenefs,  and  many  various  events  ;  and  would  pdP 
(ibly  hare  made  much  greater  noife  and  imprdltons 
upon  the  Romans,  if  their  greater  numbers  had  not 
been  drawn  another  way,  by  fo  great  a  drain  as  that 
of  Ireland ;  which  they  totally  conquered,  and  loi^ 
poflefled. 

This  is  the  beft  account  I  have  been  ever  aMe  to 
give  myfelf  of  thefe  ancient  times  and  events  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  iflands,  being  a  matter  that  has 
employed  fo  many  unlkilfiil  pens  in  fo  much  idle  traih, 
tod  worthlefs  ftufF,  as  they  have  left  upon  it  *,  but  all 
involved  in  fuch  groundlefs  traditions  and  ranity  of 
fables,  fo  obfcured  by  the  length  of  time,  and  dark* 
ncfs  of  unlearned  ages,  or  covered  over  with  fuch  grofs 
foi]geries,  made  at  pleafure  by  their  firft  inventors, 
that  I  know  few  ancient  authors  upon  this  fubjeft, 
worth  the  pains  of  perufal,  and  of  dividing  or  refining 
fo  little  gold  out  of  fo  much  coarfe  ore,  or  from  w 
much  drofs.  And  I  have  the  rather  made  this  excur- 
fion,  becaufe  I  have  met  with  nothing  in  llory  more 
obfcure,  and  'often  obferved  with  wonder,  that  we 
Hiould  know  lei's  of  Ireland,  than  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe :  for,  befides  its  having  been  anciently 
planted  oy  the  Scots,  and  taken  their  name,  and  then, 
after  feveral  centuries,  been  fubdued,  and  much  of  it 
planted  by  the  Danes  ;  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the 
affairs  or  revolutions  of  that  ifland,  till  the  Enellfh  be- 
gan their  conquefts  there,  under  the  enfigns  of  Henry 
the  Second.  For  the  Danilh  eftablifhments  there,  we 
neither  know  the  time  nor  the  manner  they  either  be*> 
gan  or  ended  ;  though  many  monuments  ftill  remain 
of  the  towns  and  calllesthey  built^  md  many  records 
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iifMng  foifie  families  in  Denmark,  of  the  lands  and 
pofleflioM  they  long  held  and  enjoyed  in  Ireland, 

I  ihall  now  return  to  that  part  of  our  ifland,  which 
was  morcproperly  by  the  Romans  termed  Britannia,  was 
ronquered  by  the  viAorious  arms,  and  reduced  into  a 
pftmnce  by  the  wife  inftitutions  of  that  renowned  na- 
den  ;  and  having  once  found  the  end  of  the  thread,  it 
will  be  cafy  to  windoflF  the  bottom ;  and  being  a  fub- 
jeft  treated  by  fo  many  authors,  and  pretty  well  agreed^ 
I  Ihall  trouble  myfelf  no  farther,  than  to  continue  the 
thread  as  it  leads  through  the  feveral  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  this  noble  ifland,  till  the  laft  Norman 
period,  by  which  the  prefent  fiicccffion  and  govern- 
ments fccm  to  have  been  eftablilhed,  and  have  ever 
fincc  continued. 

The  Roman  arms  entered  Britain  under  the  firft  and 
moft  renowned  of  their  Emperors,  which  was  Julius 
Caefar  :  but  it  was  not  a  quarry  worth  fuch  an  eagle, 
and  fo  left  by  him  to  be  purfued  by  the  Lieutenants 
of  the  fucceoling  Emperors. 

The  fecond  expedition  into  Britain  was  made  by 
Claudius,  under  the  conduft  of  Plautius,  and  purfued 
under  Oftorius,  and  other  Roman  commanders,  with 
great  Aicoefles.  The  fouthem  coafts,  with  moft  of  the 
inland  parts  thereunto  adjacent,  were  wholy  fubdued 
and  fecured  by  fortifying  camps,  building  caftles,  and 
jdanting  many  colonics.  The  reft  feemed  at  a  gaze, 
tod  to  promile  fubmiflions  at  the  firft,  rather  than  any 
difttrrbances,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  *TilI 
provoked  by  the  opj^reflion  of  fome  of  the  Prjptors, 
and  thcff  corrupt  officers,  the  Britains  tov/ards  the 
iorth,  made  head  under  Caraftacus,  and  continued  for 
hinc  years,  not  only  a  brave  defence,  but  threatned 
Ibmc  fatal  dangers  to  the  Roman  cclonics,till  in  a  de- 
cifivc  batde,  by  the  advanraj^e  of  armed  and  difci- 
plined  veteran  foldiers,  againft  loofe  troops  of  naked 
men,  the  Britains  were  totally  vaaquiihcd,  Caraftacus 
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taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  make  a  part  of  a  famous 
Britifh  triumpli  at  Rome,  Yet  one  ftiong  endeavour 
more  was  made  for  their  liberty,  in  the  time  of  Nero ; 
when  Paulinus  going  with  the  bed  part  of  his  army  to 
fubdue  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  Britains  preluming  up- 
on fo  great  a  diftance  between  the  governor  and  his  co- 
lonies, made  a  general  infurredtion  under  Voadicea, 
fell  upon  the  Romans  in  all  places,  took  their  cailles, 
deftroyed  the  chief  feats  of  their  power  at  Lx>ndon  and 
Verulam,  and  purfued  their  advantages  with  fuch 
flaughter  and  revenge,  that  above  fcventy  thoufand 
Romans  or  their  auxiliaries,  were  killed  by  the  fury 
of  this  general  revolt :  yet  Paulinus  returning  with  his 
army,  encountered  the  Britiih  forces  in  a  fet  Battle, 
overthrew  their  whole  powers,  purfued  his  victory 
with  the  {laughter  of  eighty  thoufand  j  forceth  Voadi- 
cea  to  poifon  herfelf  in  delpair :  and  here  ended,  not 
only  the  Britifh  liberties,  but  their  very  hopes  too,  or 
any  confiderable  attempts  ever  to  recover  them. 

Under  Vefpafian  and  Doniitian,  Julius  Agricola  firfl 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ifland,  failing  round  it  with  his 
fleets,  and  extended  and  pacified  the  bounds  of  his  pro* 
vince  to  the  neck  of  land  between  thetwofryths  abouc 
Sterling  and  Glafgow  ;  and  returning,  applied  himlclf 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  infhtutions>  brought  in 
the  ufe  of  the  Roman  laws  and  cuftoms,  habits  and 
arms,  language  and  manners,  baths  and  feaib,  ftudies 
and  learning :  by  all  which  he  pretended  to  i<rften  the 
minds,  and  change  the  very  natures  of  a  barbarous 
people,  very  difficult  to  be  fubdued  by  other  nKtns^^ 
how  violent  foever.  This  wife  council,  purfued  by 
his  fucccfibrs  in  the  government,  fucceeded  fo  welUi 
that  the  Romans  had  little  trouble  afterwards  in  Bri-* 
tain,  bcfides  the  defence  of  their  province  upon  the  i 
northern  borders. 

After  thefe  eflablifhments,  the  Romans  called  all 
that  part  of  the  idand  lying  northward  from  the  two 
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ftydis,  Caledonia,  leaving  the  name  of  Britannia  to  the 
reft,  which  was  reduced  to  their  obedience,  and  from 
that  time  remained  a  Roman  province.     To  defend  ic 
fiom  the  irruptions  of  thefe  fierce  and  numerous  people 
on  the  north  fide,  Agricola  began,  and  in  fome  man- 
ner finiflied,  a  wall  or  vallum,  upon  that  narrow  Ipace 
of  land  that  hes  between  the  two  fryths  or  bays  of  the 
cafiem  and  wellern  feas,  upon  which  Glalgow  and 
Scerling  are  (eated.    He  fortified  this  pais  between  the 
two  points,  with  towers  and  ramparts,  to  make  it  de> 
fenfible  againft  thole  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited 
the  northern  fide  of  that  country,  which  the  Romans 
cfteemed  not  worth  the  conquering,  and  provided  on- 
Vffor  fecurity  of  the  reft  of  the  ifland.     Many  ruins  of 
dus  vallum  were  lately,  and  for  ought  I  know,  may 
be  ftill  remaning ;  and  among  the  rell,  a  fmall  round 
tower  built  of  ftonc,  but  fo  exaftly  cut,  as  every  one 
n>)oint  into  another,  with  admirable  art  and  firmnefs, 
chough  without  any  ufe  of  mor&ir  or  iron.     And  tliis 
wai  cAeemed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Terminus,  and 
built  there  as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Roman  province. 
This  wall  was  afterwards  repaired  and  ftrongcr  forti- 
fied by  Adrian  and  Severus  :  nor  is  it  indeed  agreed  by 
ilhhors  which  of  them  began  or  finidicd  it,  and  whc- 
iker  the  laft  made  not  anoth^T  valkini  between  the  two 
ftit  more  fouchward,  and  of  a  much  greater  length  : 
iNlt^  I  think,  the  firit  more  probable.     However,  this 
iMk  a  defence  intended  and  atchievcd  by  the  Romans, 
agpnnft  diole  bold  and  brave  remainders  of  the  north- 
ern Britains,  affifted  by  the  Scots,  who  yet  frequently 
ittraded  and  infefted  the  province,  during  the  time  the 
Romans  held  this  ifiand,  which  was  till  the  r Jgn  of 
Hoflorius,  and  for  the  fpacc  of  about  four  hundred  and 
fistjr  years. 

Upon  the  divifions  in  the  Roman  empire,  which  w:is 
gvown  a  prey  to  dicir  armies,  and  commonly  difpofc J 
bjp-  their  inconftanc  humours,    the  j^retcndcrs  orlcn 
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fought  their  battles,  and  decided  their  qtiarrels  in  Gal- 
lia, as  well  feveral  of  the  commanders  there  who  ar-* 
rived  at  the  empire,  as  feveral  others  who  fell  in  the 
purfuit  of  that  fatal  purple,  and  left  only  the  name  of 
tyrants  behind  them  in  the  ftories  of  that  age.  For  dio 
ailiftance  of  thele  fa&ions,  the  Britiih  legions  were  at 
feveral  times  and  Qccaik>ns  drawn  away  into  Gaul,  and 
with  riiem  great  numbers  of  the  hraveft  of  the  Biitifh 
youth,  who  were  aSedtionate  to  the  Roman  govcra* 
mcnt,  and  inftruAed  in  their  language,  manners,  and 
difcipline  of  their  ^ms.  As  the  Roman  forces  .de« 
crcafed  in  Britain,  the  Pifts  and  Scots  ftiU  the  more 
boldly  infefted  the  northern  parts,  croflTing  the  fryths, 
and  hovering  about  the  coafts  in  little  boats  of  wicl^er 
covered  with  leather,  filled  all  where  they  came  with 
fpoi]  and  daughter,  till  repelled  by  what  remained  of 
the  Roman  forces,  they  retired  ftill  into  their  northern 
neft,  v/atching  for  the  next  occafion  rf  invafion,  and 
revenge  upon  the  neighbouring  Britains,  whenever  cfaie 
Romans  were  drawn  away  into  remoter  parts  of 
the  ifland.  Thefe  enterprizes  were  often  repeated, 
and  as  often  repreflcd,  for  fome  time,  till,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Jecond  Valentinian,  upon  the  mig^ity 
inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  northern  nations, whidk^ 
under  the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  with  infinite  numbers,  fury,  and  dan^ 
ger  to  Rome  itfelf,  all  the  Roman  legions  were  at  laft 
drawn  out  of  Britain,  with  moft  of  the  Britains  diac 
were  fit  for  military  fcrvice,  to  relieve  the  Empergr, 
who  was  purfued  by  the  Goths  into  Piedmont,  and  them 
befiegpd  in  a  ftrong  pafiage  or  town  he  pretended  to  dci 
fend. 

The  Romans  taking  their  laft  leave  of  thia  province 
here,  left  the  Britains  to  their  own  government,  and 
choice  of  their  own  Kings  and  leaders,  with  the  beft 
inftrudions  for  the  exercii'e  of  their  arms  and  difciplifie, 
and  the  repain  and  defence  of  the  wall,  or  rampalt, 

they 


^ey  had  raifed  agsunft  their  northern  fbes«  But 
thefe,  finding  the  whde  country  deierted  by  the  Roman 
buds,  cxhaufted  of  dieir  own  braveft  youth,  and 
weakened  by  their  new  divifions,  b^an  to  pour  in 
greaser  numbers  than  ever  into  the  northern  parts,  and 
avaged  all  before  them,  with  greater  rage  and  fiiry* 
The  poor  Britains  fent  over  their  miierable  epiftle  for 
ielief^(fiill  upon  record)  to  the  renowned  ^tius,  who 
hid  by  feveral  famous  fuccefles,  for  a  time,  repelled  the 
violcnoeof  the  Gothic  arms ;  which  was  addref]^  in  thefe 
vords  I  ^*  To  iEtius  thrice  conful ;  The  groans  of  the 
*'  Britains  ;*'  and  told  him,  after  other  lamentable  com* 
jdaiocs,  '^  That  the  barbarous  people  drove  them  to 
^*  die  fea,  and  the  iea  back  to  the  barbarous  pe<^le ; 
**  between  which  they  had  only  left  the  choice  of  tnofe 
*•  t?K>  deaths,  either  to  be  killed  by  the  one,  or  drowned 
**  by  the  other/*  But  having  no  hopes  given  them 
by  the  Roman  General,  of  any  fuccours  from  that  fide, 
they  began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they  might 
call  over  to  their  relief. 

The  Saxons  were  one  branch  of  thofe  Gothic  nations, 
vhicb  fwarming  from  the  northern  hive,  had,  under 
^iecoBductof  Odin,  pofiefled  themfelves  anciently  of 
all  thofe  mighty  tra£bs  of  land  that  furround  the  Bal- 
tic fta.  A  branch  of  thefe,  under  the  name  of  Suevi 
(from  whom  the  Baltic  was  of  old  called  Mare  Suevi- 
cum)  had  fi>me  time  before  Cadar's  wars  in  Gaul,  inva- 
ded^uidiubdued  very  large  extended  territories  inGerma- 
Qf,  from  thecoaft  of  the  north- weft  ocean  to  the  fouth- 
tafleni  parts,  whereof  Suabia  ftill  retains  the  memory 
and  the  name.  Thefe  Suevi,  or  Suabi,  were,  for  their 
ftrcngth  and  valour,  grown  fo  formidable  to  all  the 
Gennaa  nations  they  had  conquered,  and  forced  to 
fak  new  feats,  that  thofe  upon  the  Rhine  fending  Am- 
hafl&dors  to  Caefar,  told  him,  ^^  They  would  neither 
»  ^bek  war  with  the  Romans,  nor  avoid  it ;  that  they 
**i£b6exned  themfelves  as  valiant  as  any  other  nation, 

:::'  "  excepting 
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•*  excepting  only  the  Suevi,  for  whom  the  very  im-» 
•'  mortal  gods  were  not  a  match."  Thefe  Suevi  be-* 
came  afterwarcis  divided  into  two  feveral  nations,  and 
by  limits  agreed  between  them.  1  hcfe  towards  the 
Ibuth-eaft  of  Germany  were  called  Francs,  from  their 
great  love  of  liberty,  and  their  valour  in  prefcrving  it, 
and  never  fubmitting  to  the  Roman  lubjedtion,  as  many 
other  German  nations  had  done  :  thefe,  upon  the  fatal 
decline  of  that  empire,  invaded  Gaul,  under  the  leading 
of  Pharamond  j  and  under  the  fucceeding  Kings  of  his 
race,  conquered  the  whole  province,  and  eftabliihed 
tliat  noble  and  ancient  kingdom  of  France. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Suevi  pofTefled  themfeivcs 
of  all  thoie  trafts  of  land  in  Germany  that  lie  between 
the  EIvc  and  the  lower  Rhine,  had  extended  their  feats 
all  over  the  coufls  of  the  north- weft  fea;  and  from  thence 
cxcrciled  tlicir  arir.s  and  tierce  courages,  in  all  forts 
of  ipoils  and  plri^.cics,  rot  only  upon  merchants,  or 
traders  at  iea,  but  iipoii  the  maritime  coalls  of  Britain, 
oppofuc  to  thole  countries  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Riiine,  or  thcrcuiuo  adjacent.  Thelc  fierce  people 
were c:iilcd  Saxons  from  ;i  weapon gc*ncraly  uled  among 
thcin,  and  m;:uc  like  a  Icythe,  with  the  edge  revcrfcd, 
which  in  their  langu.ige   were  termed  Seaxes. 

'jo  ihc'jV  \'ortigtrn,  chofen  King  by  the  delcrted  and 
iifr.icccd  Br::;iins,  n'iade  addrefs  for  aid  againft  the  Pidls 
aJHi  Scots,  wliO  had  nov/  made  inroads  as  far  as  Trent. 
J  hwir  dciircb  of  rchef,  and  oiH-r:*  of  Icats  in  Britain^ 
wLic  foon  aCixpud  and  granted  by  tlie  Saxons-,  who, 
i^r.d^^-r  tht  condiici-  of  Hcngift  and  llorla,  of  the  race  di 
Oiiin,  carH-  ovtr  \sicli  gr^at  numbers  to  the  afllllanoc 
of  the  E.iiains,  m  the  year  450.  They  joined  with 
clic  natives  at  luii,  as  friends  and  allies,  had  the  ille 
of  Thanet  an:5;);ned  them  at  their  landing;  and  upoa 
cccVifiOn  o*>rj^  aieriiiimbcrs,  t'necountvof  Kentfor  their 
colony  aiid  habitation.  I'hey  marched  s^ainft  the 
i'*ic:^  .:nd  Scot^,  and,  in  conjundion  with  the  Britiib 
I  anns» 
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I  afrris,  overthrew  their  forces  in  feveral  battles,  or  en- 
'  counters,  with  thole  cruel  ravagers,  and  beat  them 
back  into  the  moft  northern  parts  of  the  province. 
After  this,  by  confent  of  the  Britains,  Hengifl:  and 
Horia  fent  for  thsir  two  fons,  or  near  kinfmen,  to 
come  over  with  a  new  army  of  Saxons,  by  fea,  into 
thoie  nonhern  parts ;  who  feated  their  colony  about 
Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of  guarding  that  1  Von  • 
tier  againft  the  Pidis  and  Scots,  and  tlieir  incurfions 
upon  the  Britains,  which  they  did  witli  great  bravery 
aiid  fuccefles ;  and  thereby  left  thole  nations  content- 
ed, or  forced,  to  bound  their  territories  with  thofe 
rough  and  mountainous  countries  that  lie  between  the 
two  feas,  near  the  river  Tweed,  and  which  ever  fince 
continual  as  the  borders  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  into  which  the  ifland  came 
afterwards  to  be  divided. 

The  Province  now  delivered,  and  fecured  from  their 
ancient  foes,  difientions  began  to  arife  between  the 
Britains  and  their  new  allies  :  the  Saxons  valued  too 
hi^  die  afliftance  they  had  given,  and  the  Britains, 
perhaps,  too  low  what  they  had  received  j  till  the  firft, 
allured  by  io  fair  a  prey,  and  the  fertile  foil  of  fo  fweet 
a  country,  inviting  ftill  greater  numbers  from  the  con- 
tiaent,  eftablilhed  two  Saxon  kingdoms,  one  in  the 
fiutbem,  and  the  other  in  the  northern  parts  \  and 
from  both  thefe  fides  invaded  the  Britains,  who,  for 
finne  time,  defended  themfelves  and  their  liberties, 
with  various  fuccefles,  and  with  the  greater  hatred  and 
diftinftion,  the  Saxons  being  all  Pagans,  and  the  Bri- 
tiihgienerally  Chriftians  ;  which  religion  feems  to  have 
been  planted  here  in  the  firft  century,  but  to  have  ta- 
ken root,  and  fpread,  chiefly,  under  Conft:antius,  who 
vas  long  Governor  of  the  Roman  province  here,  a 
peat  favourer  of  Chriftianity,  and  father  of  Conftan- 
onc  the  Great. 

Vol.  III.  G  In 
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In  the  time  of  thefe  firft  wars  betweenLthe  Saxons 
and  Britains,  Ambrofiua  reigned  over  the  laft ;' and  ei- 
ther as  General  of  his  armies,  or  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
kingdom,  Arthur,  fo  famous  in  the 'traditions,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  romances  of  fuccecding  ages^  and  who  is 
faid  to  have  gained  twelve  battles  over  die  Saxons,  and 
to  have  left  the  Britains  in  the  middle  of  the  province, 
for  fome  time  fecure  from  thefe  fierce  enemies,  till 
peace  and  luxury  had  again  foftened  them ;  and  by 
new  diilentions  among  themfelves,  expofed  their  whok 
province  to  become  an  eafy  prey  to  fo  fierce  and  nu- 
merous invaders.  The  time  of  King  Arthur's  reign» 
or  atchievements  ( if  any  fuch  there  were )  muft  have 
been  between  the  years  460  and  500.  But  this  whole 
ftory  is  left  fo  uncertain,  or  obfcure,  by  thofe  poor 
writers,  who  have  pretended  to  leave  the  tales,  rather 
than  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  behind  them,  that  it 
remains  in  doubt,  whether  to  confider  them  as  a  part 
of  the  ftory  of  tint  or  the  fables  of  fucceeding  ages. 
Whatever  there  was  of  plain  fluff,  the  embroidery  of 
it,  with  the  knight»  of  the  round  tabk,  their  orders 
and  their  chivalry^  and  the  reft  of  that  kind,  feems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  that  vein  of  the  Spanifli  ro- 
mances, which  many  ages  after  filled  the  world  with 
fo  much  of  that  idle  trafli ;  and  chofe  for  the  fubieft 
of  them,  the  adventures  and  fuccefles  of  the  firft  Chri- 
ftian,  pretended^  heroes,  who  renowned  fuch  fi&idous 
names,  by  extravagant  affcions,  or  adventures,  againft 
the  Pagans,  or  the  Saracens,  either  in  Spdn  orodier 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  And  among  thefe,  it  is 
probable,  thofe  writers  found  room  for  the  many  le- 
gends of  the  Britifti  Arthur,  and  his  romantic  adven* 
tures  againft  the  heathen  Saxons. 

After  the  year  500,  for  one  century,  or  thereabouts^ 
the  Saxon  forces  were  employed  in  fubduing  the  mid- 
land parts  of  Britain^  interjacent  between  their  two 
iiril  cilablilhed  colonies,  or  kingdoms,  in  the  foutb^ 

or 
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ttlLetit^  4nd  in  the  north,  or  about  Northumberland  % 
and  to  furmih  men  for  fuch  atchieyements,  and  the 
new  plantation  of  (b  great  tra£b  of  country,  after  the 
conqueft  and  devaftatkm  of  the  old,  mighty  numters 
of  the  Saxon  race  came  over  into  Britain,  in  feveral  ex^ 
pedidons,  and  landing  at  feveral  places :  that  which 
is  recorded  to  have  made  fudden  and  eafy  way  for  their 
final  conquefts,  was  a  treaty  they  entered  into  with  the 
Britains-,  where,  upon  a  parley  mediated  between 
them,  three  hundred  of  the  chief  of  each  fide,  agreed 
to  meet,  and  conclude  the  treaty,  in  a  great  plain  3 
in  the  midft  of  talk  and  drink,  which  had  part  in  this 
commerce,  the  Saxons  provoking  malicioufly,  and  the 
Britaihs  innocently  refenting,  fell  to  quarrel,  firft  in 
words,  and  at  laft  to  blows :  when  the  Saxons,  upon 
a  fign  agreed  between  them,  drew  out  Ihort  fwords 
they  had  concealed  under  their  upper  garments,  fell 
upon  the  unarmed  Britains,  flew  their  whole  number 
in  the  field,  who  being  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their 
nation,  left  the  reft  expofed,  without  heart  or  head, 
10  the  fury  and  progrefs  of  the  Saxon  arms.  Thefc 
heartened  with  fuccefs,  and  proud  of  fo  great  poflcffions 
and  territories,  invited  and  allured  ftill  greater  num- 
bers ot  their  own  from  abroad :  who  being  of  feveral 
branches,  and  from  feveral  coafts,  arrived  here  under 
feveral  names;  among  whom  the  Angles  fromSchonen 
and  Jutland,  iwarmed  over  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they 
nve  a  new  name  at  length,  to  this  province,  which 
nom  them  was  call^  Angle-land,  and  foreafier  found 
England. 

The  Saxons  purfued  their  invafion  wif  h  courage  and 
fierceneis,  equal  to  the  multitudes  of  their  nation,  that 
iwarmed  over  into  this  ifland,  and  with  fuch  an  unin- 
terrupted courfe  of  fortune  and  viftories,  after  the 
year  500,  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  century,  they 
bad  fiibdued  the  whole  body  of  the  province,  and  e- 
fefaiifhed  in  it  fcven  feveral  kingdoms,  which  were  by 
G   ?  the 
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the  writers  of  thofe  times,  ftyled  the  heptarchy  of  the 
Saxons.  They  had  expelled  the  Britains  out  of  the 
faireft  and  beft  of  their  ancient  pofieflfions,  and  driven 
their  greateft  numbers,  who  efcaped  the  conquerors 
fury,  into  Wales  and  Comwal,  countries  mountainous 
and  barren,  encompafled  on  three  fides  by  the  fea,  and 
towards  the  land  of  difficult  accefs.  Some  great  colo- 
nies of  them  wholly  abandoned  their  native  country  to 
their  fierce  invaders,  failed  over  into  the  north-weft 
parts  of  France,  where  pofleffing  new  feats,  they  gave 
a  new  appellation  to  that  Peninfula  which  prcicrvcs 
flill  the  name  and  memory  of  Britain  there,  though* 
about  this  time,  almoft  worn  out  at  home. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given  of  die  Britiih 
colonies  firft  eftablifliing  themfelves  in  that  canton  of 
Gaul :  but  there  is  another  given  by  fome  learned  pcr- 
fons  of  their  own,  and  drawn,  as  they  fay,  either  from 
ancient  archives,  or  traditions  among  them,  and  which 
to  me  feems  the  moft  probable.  When  upon  the  Ror 
man  wars  in  Gaul,  among  feveral  pretenders  to  the 
empire,  great  numbers  of  the  Britains,  as  well  as  Ro- 
man forces  in  that  ifland,  were  drawn  over  to  aflift  die 
contending  pardes :  'tis  ^id,  that  very  great  muldtudes 
of  the  Britiih  having  followed  the  unfortunate  ikl^ 
retired  as  fall  as  they  could  to  that  part  of  the  fea- 
coall:  nearell  to  their  ifle,  and  moft  likely  to  fumifli 
them  with  Ihips  for  their  tran^rtadon ;  but  that  the 
miferies  of  their  native  country,  from  the  furious  in- 
roads of  the  Pidb  and  Scots,  fo  ^couraspd  tbexr  rcr 
turn,  that  by  confent  of  the  Gauls  their  friends,  they 
cftabUftied  tHemfelves  in  the  fartheft  north-weft  parts 
of  that  province,  which  has  fince  that  time  retained 
their  language  and  their  name.  And  this  agrees  with 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
young  Prince,  or  leader,  fent  from  die  Britains  in 
France,  toaflift  their  countrymen  here  againft  the  Saxoni* 
Whatever  the  beginnings  oif  this  colony  were,  oriit 

what 
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wliat  time,  it  is,  at  lead,  agreed  to  have  been  much 
auEHiented  by  the  refort  of  fo  many  Bricains  as  fought 
irrage  there  from  the  Saxon  ciuelcy. 

The  weak  and  poor  remainders  of  the  old  Britains, 
who  were  fcattered  among  the  Saxons  in  England,  were 
wholly  ijpoiled  of  their  lands  and  goods,  which  were 
£dlen  under  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  who  (haring 
them  all  among  themfelves,  left  the  remaining  Britains, 
in  a  condition  of  downright  fervitude,  ulcd  them  for 
tilling  sround,  feeding  cattle,  and  other  fervile  works, 
in  houle  or  field ;  fometimes  farming  out  certain  parts 
of  land  to  them,  at  certain  rents  or  profits,  but  held 
always  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  landlord.  The 
children  that  were  born  of  thefe  mifcrable  people,  be- 
knged  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  reft  of  the  ftock 
or  cattle  upon  it;  and  thus  began  villenage  in  England, 
iriuch  hfied  till  the  time  or  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 

idgn* 

Soon  after  the  year  600,  the  Saxons  in  England  ha- 

Ting'cnded  their  old  quarrel  with  the  Bricains,  began 

aew  ones  among  themfelves ;  and,  according  to  the 

ttfiiai  circle  of  human  affairs,  war  ended  in  peace, 

peve  in  plenty  and  luxury,  theie  in  pride,  and  pride 

in  oomention,  till  the  circle  ended  in  new  wars.     The 

Saibn  Princes,  of  the  feven  kingdoms  they  had  e- 

wdBttA  in  Britain,  fell  into  emulations  of  one  another's 

yauutfe,  difputes  about  the  bounds  of  their  feveral 

princqialEties,  or  about  fuccelTions  or  ufurpations,  pre- 

lendfidor  cxercifed  in  one  or  other  of  them  :  thefe  were 

^dkiwcd  by  formal  wars  among  them,  the  ftronger 

fwallowing  up  the  weaker ;  and  thefe  having  recourle 

to  their  neighbours,  for  defence  againil   en'jroaching 

power.     Many  fierce  encounters,  fieges,  battles,  fpoils, 

and  devaftations  of  country,  fucceeded  in  the  progrefs 

and  decifion  of  thefe  mutual  injuries  and  invafions, 

ketween  the  Saxon  Kings,  for  above  two  hundred  years : 

but  the  account  of  them  is  very  poorly  given  us,  with 
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little  order  or  agreement  of  times  or  actions,  by  the  ftw 
nnd  mean  authors  of  thofe barbarous  andilliterateages; 
and,  perhaps,  the  rough  courfe  of  thofe  lawlefs  times 
and  aftions,  would  have  been  too  ignoble  a  fubjeft  for 
a  good  hiftorian. 

About  the  year  830,  after  many  various  events  and 
revolutions  between  the  feveral  races  of  the  heptarchy, 
Ecbert,  defcended  from  the  Weft  Saxon  Kings,  having 
inherited  moft  of  the  fucceflions  from  the  prowcfs  and 
exploits  of  his  anceftors,  and  acquired  otiiers  by  his 
own,  became  the  firft  fole  King  or  Monarch  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  now  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  principality 
of  Wales,  poflefled  by  the  old  Britains,  and  from  that 
part  of  the  ifland  to  the  north  of  Tweed,  poflefled  by 
the  Pids  and  Scots,  and  by  the  Saxons  ftyled  by  one 
common  name  of  Scotland. 

This  famous  adventure  of  the  Saxons  in  England, 
was  atchieved  by  the  force  and  confluence  of  fuchmul* 
titudes  from  the  coaft  of  Germany,  which  lie  between 
the  Belgic  and  Baltic  fliores,  that  fome  parts  of  their 
native  countries  were  left  almoft  difpeopled,  to  fill  a- 
gain  by  new  fwarms  from  the  great  northern  hive,  and 
the  number  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  Jutes,  and  other  na- 
tions that  came  over,  were  not  only  fufficicnt  to  con- 
quer and  waftc  this  whole  province,  but  even  to  plant 
and  people  it  fbon  again,  with  numerous  and  new  in- 
habitants. So  as  by  them  fucceeded  in  this  ifland, 
not  only  a  change  of  government,  as  by  the  Roman 
arms  \  but  a  change  of  the  very  people  or  nation, 
that  inhabited  or  pofjS^fled  the  lands  of  this  whole  pro- 
vince :  this  induced  a  change  likewife  of  names,  of 
language^  of  cuftoms,  of  laws,  of  arms,  of  diicipline, 
of  pofIefl]ons,  of  titles,  of  religion,  and  even  of  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  through  this  whole  kingdom. 
So  as  we  may  juftly  date;the  original  of  all  thefe 
amongfl:  us,  as  well  as  duf  liationitklf,  from  thefe  our 
Saxon  anceftors ;  Britain, -^chwas^  before  a  Romaa 
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province,  was  now  grown  a  Saxon  kingdom :  and  in- 
flead  of  its  former  name,  was  called  England  \  the 
Janguage,  which  was  either  Latin  or  Britifli,  was  now 
grown  whoJly  Saxon  or  Engliih  ;  the  land  that  was 
oefore  divided  into  Roman  colonies  or  governments, 
was  to  now  into  fhires,  with  names  ^ven  to  them  by 
the  Saxons,  as  they  firft  poflefled,  or  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  diftinguifh  them. 

The  habits  in  peace,  and  arms  in  war,  the  titles  of 
officers  in  both,  as  well  as  of  great  Couufellors  to  their 
Kings,  or  great  proprietors  of  lands,  came  to  be  all 
.according  to  the  Saxon  forms  and  ufage.  The  laws  of 
this  country,  which  before  were  Roman,  changed  now 
into  old  Saxon  cuftoms  or  conftitutions.  Their  Princes 
or  leaders  of  their  feveral  nations,  became  Konings  or 
Kings  of  the  territories  they  had  fubdued.  They  re- 
ferved  part  of  the  lands  to  themfelves  for  their  revenue, 
and  ihared  the  reft  among  their  chief  commanders,  by 
ercat  divifions,  and  among  their  foldiers  by  fmaller 
mares.  .  The  firft,  who  had  the  great  divifions,  were 
called  Earls  or  Barons ;  thofe  of  the  finaller  were 
Knights ;  and  the  finalleft  of  all  were  Freemen,  who 
poflefled  fome  proportions  of  free  lands,  and  were 
theieby  diftinguifhed  from  the  Villens,  that  held  no- 
tiling  but  at  the  wUl  of  the  land-lord. 

Id  this  univerfal  transformation,  religion  itfcif  had 
a  fbajre,  like  all  the  reft,  and  received  new  forms  and 
orders,  with  the  new  inhabitants,  whilft  all  that  was 
Romaa  or  Britiih,  expired  together  in  this  country : 
the  Britains  began  early  to  reqcive  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and,  as  is  reported,  from  fome  of  the  difciples  them< 
felves  :  and  this  was  fo  propagated  among  mem,  diat 
when  the  Ronians  left  the  province,  they  were  acnerally 
Chriftiaiis,  and  had  their  Priefts  and  Bifhops  trom  that 
andent  and  apoftolic  inftitution.  The  Saxons  were  a 
fan  of  idolatrous  P^ganss  that  worihipped  feveral  gods 
jcqiliar^to  tj^em&lycs,  among  whom  Voden,  Thor> 
^_      / 64  and 
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and  Frea  were  the  chief,  which  left  their  memories  ftill 
preferved  by  the  common  names  of  three  days  in  the 
week  :  this  religious  worfhip  they  introduced  with 
them  and  continued  long  in  England,  till  they  fubdu* 
ed  the  Britains,  reduced  it  under  their  heptarchy  ot 
Saxon  Kings,  perfecuted  the  Britifh  Chriftians,  and 
drove  them  with  their  religion,  into  Wales,  where 
they  continued  under  their  prhnitive  Priefts  and  Bi- 
fhops,  who,  with  their  Monks,  were  all  under  the  fur- 
intendance  of  one  Arch-prieft  or  Bifhop  of  Carleon, 
the  bound  of  the  Britifh  principality.  About  the  year 
600,  Pope  Gregory  fent  Auftin  the  Monk  to  preach  the 
Gofpel  in  England  to  the  heathen  Saxons,  who  landing 
at  Dover,  was  received  with  humanity  by  Ethelbcrt, 
King  of  the  South  Saxons ;  and  being  admitted,  with 
four  or  five  of  his  companions,  as  well  meaning  men, 
to  teach  and  explain  the  do<5krine  and  myfteries  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  among  thefe  ignorant  and  barbarous  people, 
rhey  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  they  converted  at  firft, 

f-eat  numbers  of  the  common  fort,  and  at  length  the 
ing  himfelf,  whofe  example  gaveeafy  wayforintro- 
ducing  the  Chriftian  faith  into  his  whole  kingdom, 
which  from  thence  fpread  into  all  the  countries  lubjeA 
to  the  Saxon  heptarchv.  Thus  religion  came  to  be 
cftabliftied  in  England,  underthe  rites  and  forms,  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  church  •,  by  which  Auftin  wa5 
inftituted  chief  Bifhop  in  England,  and  feated  by  the 
Saxon  King  at  Canterbury.  But  his  jurlfdidHon,  though 
admitted  in  all  the  Saxon  territories,  was  not  received 
by  the  Britifh  priefb  or  people  in  Wales,  though  en- 
deavoured by  many  miffions  from  Auflin  and  his  fuc- 
cefibrs,  and  even  by  wars  and  perfecution  of  the  Saxons, 
upon  the  old  Britifh  Chriftians,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  new  Romifh  priefh,  in  one  of  which,  near  Carleon, 
twelve  hundred  of  the  poor  Britifh  monks  are  f^id  to 
have  been  flaughtered,  while  they  were  apart  in  th<j 
field  at  their  prayers  for  the  fucccfs  of  the  Britifh 
anny.  With 
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With  this  account  of  a  new  face  and  ftate  of  perfons 
and  of  things,  both  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  efta- 
blifhcd  in  England,  I  return  to  the  period  I  left,  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  which  being  extinguifhed  by 
kmg  and  various  revolutions  among  themfelves,  made 
way  for  the  reign  of  Ecbert,  the  firft  fok  King  or  Mo- 
narch of  England,  about  the  year  830. 

It  might  have  been  reafonably  expefted,  that  a  wife 
and  fortunate  Prince,  dt  the  headot  fo  great  a  domi- 
nion, and  fo  brave  and  numerous  a  people,  as  the 
Engliih,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Picks  and  Scots  out 
of  his  country  into  the  rough  northern  parts,  and  of 
the  Britains  into  the  north-weft  corners  of  the  ifland, 
fliould  not  only  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
quiet,  but  left  much  felicity,  as  well  as  greatnefs,  to 
many  fucceeding  generations,  both  of  Prince  and  peo- 
ple. Yet  fuch  is  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  wcaknefs  of  their  beft  conjeftures,  that  Ecbert  was 
hardly  warm  in  his  united  throne,  when  both  he  and 
his  fubjeAs  began  to  be  alarmed  and  perplexed  at  the 
:^)proach  of  new  and  unknown  enemies,  and  this  ifland 
CBpc&A  to  new  invafions. 

About  this  time,  a  mighty  fwarm  of  the  old  north- 
em  hive,  who  had  pofleficd  the  feats  about  the  Baltic 
(almoft  deferted  by  fuch  numbers  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  Saxons,  as  had  ifllied  out  of  them  fome  centuries 
before)  began,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and  Normans, 
toinfeft  at  firft  the  fea,  and  at  length  the  lands  of  the 
Belgic,  Gallic,  and  Britifli  fliores,  filling  all  where 
they  came  with  flaughters,  fpoils,  and  dcvaftations. 
The  Normans  firft  over-run  the  Belgic  provinces  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  gave  new  names  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  to  thofe  parts  adjacent  to  the  fea : 
afterwards  they  failed  with  mighty  numbers  into  the 
moy  th  of  the  Sein,  and  with  great  ficrcenefs  I'ubdued 
that  northern  part  of  France,  which  from  them  firft 

received, 
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received,  and  ever  fince  retained,  the  name  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  became  the  State  of  a  great  Norman 
Duk^,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  for  feveral  generations. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  Danes  began  their  inroads  and 
fiuious  invafions  upon  the  coafts  of  England,  with 
itiv^vj  numbers  or  (hips,  full  of  fierce  and  baii)arous 
people,  fometimes  entering  the  Thames,  lometimes 
the  Humber,  other  times  coafting  as  far  as  Exeteff 
landing  where-ever  they  found  the  fhores  unguarded^ 
filling  all  with  ravage,  (laughter,  fpoil,  and  deva(ba.^ 
tions  of  the  country ;  where  they  found  any  fixon^  op- 
pofition,  retiring  to  their  (hips,  (ailing  home  hden 
with  fpoil ;  and  by  fuch  encouragements,  giving  life 
to  new  expeditions  the  next  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
hraveft  blood  of  the  Engli(h  had  been  exhaufted  in 
their  own  dvil  wars,  during  the  contentions  of  the 
heptarchy ;  fince  thofe  ended,  the  reft  were  grown 
flothful  wkh  peace  and  with  luxury,  foftened  with  new 
devotions  of  their  priefts  and  their  monks,  with  pe« 
nances  and  pilgrimages,  and  great  numbers  running 
into  cloifisrs,  and  grown  as  unequal  a  match  now  for 
the  Danes,  as  the  Briti(h  had  been  for  the  Saxons  be- 
fore. Yet  this  century  pafied  not  without  many  various 
fuccefles  between  the  two  nations,  many  vidories  and 
many  defeats  on  both  fides ;  fo  that  twelve  battles  are 
faid  to  have  been  fought  between  them  in  one  ye^r. 
The  Danes  divided  their  force  into  feveral  camps,  re- 
moved them  from  one  part  of  the  country  tp  another, 
as  they  were  forced  by  neceffity  of  provifions,  or  in- 
vited by  hopes  of  new  (polls,  or  the  weaknefs  and 
divifions  of^  the  EnglKh :  at  length,  fortified  po(b 
and  pafifases,  built  caftles  for  defence  of  borders 
one  againft  the  other,  which  gave  the  beginning  tp 
tho(e  numerous  forts  and  ca(Ues  that  were  fcattered 
over  the  whole  country,  and  lafted  fo  long,  as  to  remain, 
many  of  them,  to  this  very  age.    The  Englifh  Omo- 

tim^ 
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times  rqpulfed  thde  invafions,  fometimes  purchaied 
the  fafety  of  their  provinces  by  great  fums  ot  money, 
which  occafioned  great  exa£Hon$  of  their  Kings  upon 
die  people,  and  that  great  difcontents;  while  the 
Danes  increafing  {Uli,  by  new  iupplies  of  numbers  and 
fisrce,  b^an  to  mingle  among  the  inhabitants  of  thole 
parts  diey  had  fubdued,  made  truces  and  treaties,  and 
thereupon  grew  to  live  more  peaceably  under  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  Englilh  Kings.  Alfi^,  to  pxe- 
vent  the  danger  of  new  invafions,  began  to  build  mips 
fbr  the  defence  of  his  coafls  ;  and  Edgar,  a  Prince  of 
great  wiidom  and  felicity  in  his  reign,  applying  all  his 
thoughts  to  the  increafe  and  greatneis  of  his  naval 
forces,  as  the  true  ftrength  and  fafety  of  his  kingdom, 
raifed  them  to  that  height,  both  of  numbers  and  force, 
and  diipoied  them  with  that  order,  for  the  guard  of 
the  feas  round  the  whole  ifland,  as  proved  not  only 
fbf&cient  to  fecure  his  own  coafts  from  any  new  inva- 
fions,  but  the  feas  themfelves  from  the  rovers  and 
fooilers  of  thofe  northern  nations,  who  had  fb  long  in- 
felled  them  ;  fo  that  all  traders  were  glad  to  come 
under  his  proteftion :  which  gave  a  rife  to  that  right,  fo 
claimed  by  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  dominion  of 
the  feas,  about  the  year  960. 

But  thefe  piDvifions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom, 
b^an  to  decline  with  the  life  of  Edgar,  and  neglefted 
b  the  iiicccedine  reigns,  made  way  for  new  expeditions 
of  the  Dane$,  who  exafited  new  tribute  from  the  Kings, 
and  fpoils  from  thefubjedb  ;  till  Ethelred,  compound- 
ing with  them  for  his  own  fafety,  and  their  peaceable 
Ixving  in  England,  and  fortifying  himfelf  by  an  alliance 
with  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  laid  a  defign  fbr  the 
general  mafiacre  of  the  Danes,  fpread  abroad  and  li- 
ving peaceably  throughout  the  realm,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  that  fecrecy  and  concurrence  of  all  the 
Engliih,  that  it  was  executed  upon  one  day,  and  the 
]f  hole  nation  of  the  Danes  maiTacred  ]fi  England  about 
the  year  1002.  This 
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This  cruel  and  perfidious  maflacre  of  fo  many  thou-i 
fands,  inftead  of  ending  the  long  mileries  of  this  king- 
dom from  the  violences,  invafions,  and  intrufions  of 
the  Danes,  made  way  for  new  and  greater  calamities 
than  before :  for  Swane  King  of  Denmark,  exaipe- 
rated  by  the  flaughter  of  his  nation  here,  and  among 
them  of  his  own  fifter,  and  animated  by  the  fuccefles 
of  fo  many  private  expeditions ;  foon  after  landed  with 
great  forces,  formed  feveral  camps  of  Danes  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  filled  all  with  fpoil  and  flaughter, 
forced  Ethelred  to  fly  for  relief  into  Normandy ;  and 
though  he  returned  again,  yet  being  a  weak  and  cruel 
Prince,  and  thereby  ill  beloved,  and  ill  obeyed  by  his 
fubjedts,  he  never  recovered  ftrength  enough  to  oppofe 
the  forces  and  numbers  of  the  Danes,  to  whom  many 
of  the  Englifli  Nobles,  as  well  as  commoners,  had  in 
his  abfence  fubmitted. 

Swane  died  before  he  could  atchieve  this  adventure; 
but  left  his  fon  Canute  in  a  courfe  of  fuch  profperous 
fortunes,  and  the  Englifli  fo  broken  or  divided,  that 
coming  out  of  Denmark  with  new  forces  in  two  hun- 
dred fliips,  he  reduced  Edmund  fon  of  Ethelred,  firft  to 
a  divifion  of  the  whole  kingdom  between  them,  and 
after  his  untimely  death,  was  by  the  whole  Nobility  of 
the  realm  acknowledged  and  received  for  King  of 
England.  This  fierce  Prince  cut  ofi^  fome  of  the  royal 
line,  and  forced  others  into  exile,  reigned  long,  and 
left  the  Crown  for  two  fuccefljons  to  his  Danim  race^ 
who  alLfwore  to  govern  the  realm  by  the  laws  which 
had  been  efliabliflied,  or  rather  digefted,  by  Edward 
the  Firil,  and  Edgar,  out  of  the  old  Saxon  cuftoms  and 
confl:itutions.  But  Hardecnute,  lafl:  of  the  Daniih 
Kings,  dying  fuddenly  at  a  feaft,  in  the  year  1042,  left 
the  race  fo  hated^  by  the  impofition  andexadtionc^  fc^ 
veral  tributes  upon  his  people,  that  Edward,  fumamed 
ThcGdnfcflbr,  and  grandfon  to  Edgar,  coming  out  of 

Noxnuuxiy> 
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Normandy,  where  he  had  been  long  prote£bed,  found 
an  eafy  acceflion  to  the  Crown,  by  the  general  concur- 
rence both  of  Nobles  and  people,  and  with  great  ap.» 
plaufe  reftored  the  Saxon  race  in  Ihe  year  1043, 

Thus  expired,  not  only  the  dominion,  but  all  at-^ 
tempts  or  invafions  of  the  Danes  in  England;  which . 
though  continued  and  often  renewed,  with  mighty 
numbers,  for  above  two  hundred  years,  yet  left  no 
change  of  laws,  cuftoms,  language,  or  religion,  nor 
other  traces  of  their  eftablifhments  here,  befides  the 
many  caftles  they  built,  and  many  families  they  left 
behind  them,  who  after  the  acceiTion  of  Edward  the 
Conieilbr  to  the  Crown,  wholly  fubmitting  to  his  govera- 
ment,  and  peaceably  inhabiting,  came  to  incorporate, 
and  make  a  part  of  the  Englim  nation,  without  any 
diftindtion. 

Edward  theConfeflbr  reigned  long,  reduced  the  laws 
of  Edward,  Alfred,  and  Edgar*s  reigns  into  more  form 
and  order,  and  governed  by  them.  His  wars  were 
fuccefsful  both  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  though  managed 
by  his  leaders,  and  without  his  prefence.  But  being  a 
Prince  of  a  foft  and  eafy  nature,  he  gave  way  to  the 
growing  power  and  arrogance  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
ions,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftruments  of  advancing 
him  CO  the  throne,  upon  the  condition  of  marrying 
Earl  Godwin's  daughter.  After  he  was  fettled  in  the 
kingdom,  either  upon  gratitude  or  inclination  to  the 
people  and  cuftoms  of  a  country  where  he  had  lived 
Jong,  and  been  well  received  when  he  was  banifhed 
fiom  his  own ;  he  invited  many  of  his  Norman  friends 
into  England,  employed  them  in  his  greateft  offices  ei- 
ther of  church  or  ftate,  and  upon  fome  quarrels  be- 
tween them  and  the  Englifti,  exprcffed  too  much  par- 
tiality to  the  Normans  :  this  gave  Godwin  and  his  fon 
Harold  occafion  or  pretence  of  raifing  and  heading 

great  difcontents  of  the  EngUlh  againft  the  Norman 
vouhtes^  and  at  laft  infurrcftions  againft  the  King ; 

who 
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^ho  loft  in  his  nature,  devout  in  his  temper,  and  ntyif 
declining  in  his  age,  endeavoured  rather  to  appeal^ 
thefe  troubles  by  axjicles  than  by  arms,  and  thereby 
kit  Harold  too  powerful  for  a  fubjeA,  and  afpiring  to 
the  Crown.  Edward  had  no  children ;  andtlioughhe 
ieemed  defirmis  to  leave  the  Crown  to  his  nephew,  yec 
diftrUfting  his  weaknefs  to  defend  it  againftfo  power- 
ful a  rival,  it  does  not  appear,  or  is  not  agreed  among 
authors,  whether  he  made  any  difpofidon  of  it  at  his 
death,  or  no ;  or  whether  any  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  was 
afterwards  pretended. 

Harold  alledged,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Edward 
theConfeflbr  to  fucceed  him,  was  believed  by fome,  and 
allowed  by  more,  who  followed  his  power,  rather  than 
his  right,  and  was  immediately  after  the  King's  deaths 
elefted  or  admitted  to  the  Crown. 

His  firft  trouble  was  from  his  own  brother,  who 
being  the  elder,  had  obtained  afliftance  from  Norway^ 
to  fet  up  a  title  or  pretence  to  the  kingdom,  thoi^h  he 
could  have  no  other,  but  that  his  brother  had  umiped 
it.  Harold  having  marched  into  the  Norths  over- 
thrown his  brother  and  his  army  of  (bangers  or  dif* 
contents,  with  great  flaughter,  at  Stamford,  was  fod* 
denly  recalled  by  a  more  dangerous  and  fatal  ftorm 
from  the  South.  For  WilHam  Duke  of  Normandft 
fumamed  The  Conqueror,  was  landed  at  Haftings  wichii 
mighty  army  of  ftout  Norman  foldiers,  to  ptirfue  a 
right  he  pretended  to  the  fuccefllon  of  the  Crown  afteir 
the  death  of  Edward.  What  this  was,  is  but  obfcpr^ 
ly  proved  or  defended.  But  the  pretext  was,  tlm 
Edward  had  by  teftament  left  him  fucccflbr  of  the 
Crown ;  and  that  Harold  while  he  was  at  lafl:  in  Norman^ 
dy,  had  likewife  affured  him  of  his  afliftance  to  ad^ 
vance  him  to  the  kingdom  upon  the  death  of  the  King^ 
and  the  Duke  thercfore  fent  to  put  him  in  mind  of  that 
engagement.  But  Harold  was  in  poHeflion,  and  ad* 
mittcd  neither  of  thefe  claims,  refolved  to  defend  weH 

what 
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what  he  had  gotten  ill,  fince  the  apparent  right  was  in 
Edgar  Atheling,  defcended  from  the  true  Saxon  race, 
and  from  a  brother  of  Edward  the  Confefibr.  To  de- 
cide thcfe  difputes  between  the  t^'o  powerful  preten- 
ders {  while  the  juft  right  lay  unregarded  for  want  of 
force  to  fupport  it)  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was 
finight  near  Haflings,  which  continued  for  a  whole 
day,  with  great  bravery  and  flaughter  on  both  fides  ; 
but  ended  with  the  death  of  Harold,  moft  of  the  bra- 
veft  captains,  and  above  fixty  thoufand  foldiers  of  the 
Engliih  nation,  who  refolved  to  defend  adomeftic 
ufiirper  againft  a  foreign  invader ;  and  by  the  lofs  of 
their  lives  made  eafy  way  for  the  undiiputed  fucceflion 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
about  the  year  1066,  or,  as  fome  account,  ioo8. 

This  Norman  Prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert  the 
fixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlettc,  a  very  beautiful 
viigin  of  Falaize,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  as  fiie 
flood. gazing  at  her  door,  whilft  he  pafled  through 
that  town  :  fo  that  he  was  the  ifliie  of  a  fudden  and 
ftrong  inclination ;  like  a  noble  plant,  raifed  in  a  hoc 
bed,  which  g^ve  it  fuch  force  and  vigour,  as  made  it 
piofoer  and  grow  to  fo  great  a  height :  nor  is  it  un- 
takdiy,  that  the  ancient  heroes  derived  themfelves  from 
Ibme  gods,  to  cover  the  misfortunes  or  follies,  the 
xmes  or  loves  of  fome  fSur  maidens,  or  elfe  the  paflions 
ctjfame  frail  wives,  who  loved  a  gallant  better  than  a 
iuiband  :  and  the  force  of  fuch  encounters  might  have 
fart  in  the  conftituuon  of  a  young  hero,  and  give  a 
omiral  vigour,  fpirit,  and  lullre  to  the  children,  from 
the  flames  wherein  they  were  conceived.  'Tis  certain, 
this  youne  conqueror  owed  his  greatneis  to  his  birth, 
and  his  rortunes  to  his  perfonal  merit,  from  the 
ftrength  of  his  temper  and  vigour  of  his  mind :  for 
he  had  a  body  of  iron,  as  well  as  a  heart  of  fleel ;  yet 
lus  in^elledtuals  were,  at  leaft,  equal  to  his  other  na- 
tural advantages ;  and  he  appears  as  wife  in  his  poli- 
tic 
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tic  inftitutions,  as  he  was  bold  in  his  enterprizes,  oi' 

brave  and  foituiutc  in  the  atchievement  of  his  great 

adventures. 

His  father  Robert  growing  old,  fell  into  a  fit  of  de- 
votion, frequent  enough  in  that  age  j  which  made  liim 
refolve  upon  a  vifit  to  the  holy  fepulchre :  his  Nobles 
>ifed  all  arguments  they  could  to  diffuade  him,  but 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  lawful  iffue,  and  the  compe- 
tition like  to  arife  upon  his  deadi,  between  fevcral 
great  pretenders,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
country,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  Norman  State.  But 
he  perfifted  in  the  defign  of  his  journey,  and  told  them 
he  had  a  young  fon,  that  he  believed  certainly  to  be 
his  own,  and  of  whoic  perfon  and  dilpolition  he  had 
great  hopes,  and  therefore  rclblved  to  leave  him  his 
fucceflbr  in  the  duchy  i  recommended  him  to  their 
care  and  loyalty,  and  appointed  the  King  of  France  to 
be  his  guardian,  and  the  duke  of  Britain  his  Rovernor, 
who  was  one  of  the  faireft  pretend^  to  the  lucccflion 
of  that  duchy,  after  the  failing  of  Robert's  line :  aa 
unufual  llrain  or  teflimony  of  the  gpod  faith  andi 
meaning  of  that  age,  where  honour  was  fo  mudi  more 
in  rcqueft  than  intereft,  diat  fqch  a  Prince  cguld  truft 
a  fon  of  reproached  birth  and  dilputed  rieht,  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  the  likelieft  to  invade  nim,  and 
to  a  pretenoer  that  flood  the  fairefl  to  conteft.  his 
title. 

The  Prince  was  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
when  Duke  Robert  caufedhis  Nobles  and  chief  Norman 
fubjet^ls,  to  fwear  fealty  to  him,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried him  to  do  homage  to  Ilenr)'  I.  King  of  France,  for 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  former  Dukes,  fince  their  firfl:  accords  with  chat 
Crown,  after  their  conquefls  and  efhibUfhments  in  that 
part  of  France,  which  was  before  called  Neuflry,  and 
took  the  name  of  Normandy  from  thofe  fierce  invaders: 
thcfe  coming  from  the  coalb  of  Norway,  in  t^'o  feve- 

ral 
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nl  espeditions,  with  mighty  numbers  of  a  brave» 
but  barbarous  people,  had,  about  two  hundred  years 
before,  firft  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  then  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Sein,  fubje£ted 
the  country  by  unrefifted  arms ;  then  taking  the  city  of 
Rouen,  capital  of  that  province,  upon  compofition,  and 
made  inroads  from  thence  into  the  ifle  of  France,  and 
near  Paris  itfelf,  with  fuch  fury  and  fuccefs,  that  the 
King  of  France,  embroiled  dien  at  home,  thought 
fit  to  tame  thefe  lions,  rather  than  longer  to  oppofe 
theni>  and  threw  them  that  noble  and  fruitful  morfel 
of  Normandy,  to  afiuage  their  hunger ;  yielding  it 
up  wholly  to  their  leader  Roul,  upon  conditions  of 
his  turning  Chriftian,  and  his  holding  that  duchy 
from  the*  Crown  of  France,  for  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceflivs. 

After  thefe  ceremonies  were  pafled  of  the  homages 
received  in  Normandy,  and  given  in  France,  the  old 
Duke  Robert  delivered  his  young  fon  himfelf  into  the 
hands  and  tutelage  of  the  French  King,  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  great  fervices  he  had  formerly  done  him,  in 
difpuiet  about  the  Crown ;  and  immediately  after  thefe 
truiiaftions,  began  his  voyage  into  Afia,  where  he  li- 
ved HOC  long,  and  left  his  fon  to  be  the  founder  of  his 
own  fortunes,  rather  than  heir  of  his  father's  •,  which 
he  found  expofed  to  all  forts  of  dangers  from  the 
tendemefs  of  his  age,  the  reproach  of  his  birth,  a  fuf- 
peded  guardian,  a  diiputed  title,  and  a  diftrafted 
fitte. 

After  the  news  of  Duke  Robert's  deceafe,  the  Nobles 
of  Normandy  by  him  intrufted  with  the  government 
during  his  fon's  minority,  found  themfelves  foon  in- 
volved in  many  difficulties,  by  the  open  factions  of 
Ibme  Nobles,  who  envied  their  greatnefs ;  and  by  the 
fnvate  pradiices  of  others,  who  being  derived  from 
feme  of  the  former  Dukes,  refolved  to  fet  up  their  pre- 
ttoces  to  the  fuccefiion,  but  mafqued  their  defigns  at 
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firfty  and  henkd  with  the  common  difcontents^ 
againft  the  prefent  adminiftration.  The  Governors, 
faithful  to  the  trull  repofed  in  them  by  the  father, 
and  the  fealty  they  had  Iwom  to  the  fon,  elbeemed 
the  prefence  of  the  young  Prince  neceflary  to  (lipport 
their  authority  and  his  title,  and  thereupon  prevailed 
with  the  King  of  France  to  fend  him  into  Nor- 
mandy •,  which  he  did  accordingly,  with  great  ho- 
nour to  himielf,  and  kindnefs  to  the  young  Duke,  as 
well  as  fatisfadion  to  all  his  loyal  lubjefb ;  but  to 
the  difappointment  of  thofe,  who  pretended  their  dif- 
contents  rather  againfl  the  Governors,  than  the  fiK- 
cefiion. 

No  Prince  ever  came  fo  early  into  the  cares  and 
thorns  of  a  crown,  nor  felt  them  longer,  engaged 
in  difficulties  and  toils,  in  hardfliips  and  dangers ;  nis 
life  expofed  to  the  arms  of  enemies,  the  plots  of  af- 
faflins ;  his  reign  embroiled  by  the  revolts  of  his  fub- 
jeAs,  the  invafions  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  whole 
life,  though  very  long,  fpent  in  the  necef&ry  and 
dangerous  defence  of  his  own  title  and  dominion,  or^ 
in  the  ambitious  defigns  of  acquiring  greater:  yet 
none  ever  furmounted  all  with  more  conftascy  of  mind, 
prudence  of  conduct,  and  felicity  of  fortune.  By  all 
which,  he  feems  bom  to  have  been  rather  a  great  Prince, 
than  a  happy  man. 

His  firft  contefb  and  dangers,  arofe  from  the  de- 
clared competition  of  the  pretenders  to  the  fucceflkm 
of  the  duchy,  who,  favoured  by  the  defefts  of  his 
birth,  and  grounding  their  title  upon  their  own  le^ti- 
mate  defcent,  found  fo  many  followers  at  home,  and 
iuch  aifiilance  from  fome  neighbouring  Princes,  that, 
agreeing  together  againft  the  prefent  poflfeflbr,  though 
difputing  among  themfelves  upon  their  own  ri^its, 
they  raifed  great  forces,  and  conftraincd  the  young 
Duke  to  appear,  not  only  at  the  head  of  his  councils, 
.2  but 
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but  of  his  armies  too,  by  that  time  he  was  full  feven- 
t0cn  years  old. 

Thefe  civil  ware  continued  long,  with  many  vari- 
OBS  ilicceflfes,  bloody  encounters,  defeating  and  re- 
cnikiiig  of  troops,  furprifing,  facking,  befieging,  re- 
iie^Bg  <^  towns,  and  wailing  of  countries ;  till  at  lafl;, 
the  Duke,  hy  bis  vigilance,  prudence,  courage,  and 
induftiy,  fubdued  totally,  not  only  the  forcfis,l)ut  the 
hearts  of  all  his  competitors  and  enemies  at  home,  and 
fimxd  them  to  quit  both  Normandy. and  France,  and 
leek  new  fortunes,  or  at  lead  protedtion,  in  Italy,  un- 
der the  banners  and  fervice  of  thofe  northern  Princes, 
who  had  firft,  by  alTifting  their  fiiends,  and  then  pur- 
fuing  their  own  fortunes,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
i^Mlia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.  So  great  vrzs  theprowefa 
aiiid  coodudb  of  thofe  brave  Norman  adventurers,  that 
fiom  Tnihans,  as  the  French  called  them,  becaufe  they 
could  not  ftay  at  home,  but  left  their  own  country, 
to  ieek  room  in  foreign  and  diitant  regions,  they  be- 
came pofleflbrs  and  fovereigns,  in  lefs  than  two  hutl- 
dted  years,  of  one  noble  duchy  in  France,  a  great 
kingdom  in  the  beft  parts  of  Italy,  and  a  greater  yet, 
and  more  renowned,  in  the  Britifh  ifle,  and  thereby 
exchanged  the  favage  woods,  and  barren  mountains 
ttf  Norway,  for  three  of  the  fruitiulleft,  faireft,  and 
inoft  plcafant  countries  in  the  weftem  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  had  been  obferved,  both  before  and  fince, 
ID  produce  the  braveft  bodies  aud  courages  of  any  pro- 
vinces among  their  neighbour  nations. 

The  defeats  aud  final  overthrow  of  competitors  at 
home,  gave  Duke  William  no  long  quiet ;  tor  another 
q)peared  from  abroad,  more  dangerous  than  any  of 
the  former  :  this  was  Martel  E^rl  of  Anjou,  that  was 
not  only  a  Prince  of  great  pofleffions,  but  yet  more  for- 
midable, by  the  alUance  and  affiftance  of  the  King  of 
France,  who,  jedous  of  the  Norman  greatnels,  thought 
it  both  wife  and  juft,  to  prevent  its  farther  growth, 
H  2  and 
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and  abate  a  neighbour's  power,  before  it  grew  too  higit, 
and,  perhaps,  out  of  his  reach,  by  the  conduft,  am- 
bition, and  fortune  of  fuch  an  alpiring  Prince. 

To  this  end,  and  upon  fmall  pretences  (which  ne- 
ver fail  a  ftrong  invader)  he  encouraged,  if  not  fct  on 
foot,  the  Earl  of  Anjou's  pretenfions  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  gave  him  firft  his  countenance  and  allift- 
ance,  to  juftiry  his  claim,  and  purfue  it  by  arms,  but, 
by  degrees,  engaged  in  an  open  and  declared  war  a- 
gainft  the  Duke  :  this  he  prolecuted  with  much  pafli- 
on  and  violence,  employing  in  it  not  only  all  the  lorces 
he  could  raife,  but  his  own  perfon  to  command  them, 
attended  by  many,  the  chief  Nobles  of  his  kingdom, 
and  many  great  perfons  of  his  allies. 

Duke  William  loft  nothing  of  his  temper  or  courage, 
upon  the  approaches  of  fo  great  a  ftorm,  but  prepapcd 
firft  for  his  defence ;  till  flufhed  with  fuccefs  in  many 
encounters,  and  trufting  to  the  bravery  and  afledlions 
of  his  army,  though  much  inferior  to  the  French,  he 
brought  the  quarrel  to  the  decifion  of  two  fierce  battles 
in  two  pitched  fields  :  the  firft  ended  in  an  inrire  vi- 
ftory  on  the  Duke's  fide,  with  the  flaughter  of  three 
parts  of  his  enemies,  amounting  to  above  thirty  thou- 
fand  men.  This  lofs,  however,  rather  inraged,  than 
iiifcouraged  the  King  of  France,  who  gave  himfdf  or 
his  enemies  no  quiet,  till  he  engaged  the  Normans  in  a 
fecond  battle,  with  greater  forces  and  rage  on  bodi 
fides,,  but  with  the  feme  fuccefs  the  former  had  end- 
ed. In  this  field  the  King  of  France  loft  the  flower  of 
his  army,  the  greateft  part  of  his  Nobles,  and  hardly 
cfcaped  himlelf  in  perion.  But  that  little  availed  this 
unfortunate  Prince,  who  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  lofi, 
and,  as  he  thought,  difhonour,  received  by  fo  une- 
qual a  match,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  furvivc  it 
long,  but  died  of  grief,  and  thereby  gave  an  end  to 
tliis  war,  and  left  Duke  William  a  calm  and  peaceable 
reign,  till  he  difturbed  his  oifn  and  his  neighbour's 

quiet. 
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tjuiet,  by  new  and  greater  adventures.  But  to  dif- 
covcr  their  caufes,  and  judge  better  of  the  events,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  accidents  of  the  former 
reigm,  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  the  great 
commerce  and  intelligences  that  were  thereby  grown, 
fiir  many  years  paft,  between  theie  two  Courts  and 
nations. 

Edward,  for  his  piety,  fumamed  The  Confcflbr,  the 
laft  King  of  the  Saxon  race  in  England,  had,  by  the 
perfecution  of  his  enemies  under  the  reign  of  Harde- 
cmue  the  Dane,  been  forced  to  leave  England,  and  feek 
flicker  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  kindly  received, 
nohiy  entertained  by  the  Duke,  lived  long  there  with 
many  Englifh,  who  adhered  to  his  right,  followed  his 
iimiuies,  and  fhared  in  the  caufes  and  reliefs  of  his 
buuihment:  fome  found  employments,  others  alli- 
ances, all,  favour  and  kind  reception  in  Normandy. 
Theie  mutual  good  offices  produced  fo  much  kindnefs 
between  the  givers  and  receivers,  that  it  ;s  by  fome 
writers  reported.  King  Edward,  during  his  relidence 
in  the  Norman  Court,  promifed  Duke  Robert,  that  in 
oielie  jpecovered  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  died 
widiout  iffue,  he  would  leave  him  the  Crown.  The 
&ft  happening,  and  Edward  reftored  by  the  power  of 
Eail  Godwin,  or  rather  the  general  diicontents  of  the 
Ei^ilh  againft  the  Danifh  race  and  government,  it  is 
oectain.  King  Edward,  after  his  reftoration,  or  rather 
firft  acceflion  to  the  Crown,  ever  appeared  more  fa- 
KNuable  and  partial  to  the  Normans,  than  was  well 
idemed  by  his  Engliih  fubjedb  in  general ;  but  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  Ton  Harold  were  fo  offended,  that  they 
made  it  the  caufe  or  pretence  .of  a  dangerous  infurre- 
dion,  and  were  forced,  upon  the  ill  fuccefs  thereof, 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  fly  into  Flanders,  tliough 
after  rcftored  and  received  by  the  King,  rather  by 
&roe  than  any  free  and  willing  confent« 

H  3  Duke 
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Duke  William,  after  the  end  of  his  wars  with  France, 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  common  arts  and  en- 
tertainments of  peace,  regulating  the  abufes  of  his 
ftate,  and  the  diiorders  introduced  by  a  long  courfe  of 
wars  and  violence,  adorning  his  palaces  and  houies  of. 
pleafure,  building  churches  and  abbies,  and  endowing 
them  with  great  bounty  and  piety  :  after  which  he 
made  a  journey  into  England,  where  he  was  received 
and  entertained  by  King  Edward,  with  the  lame  kind- 
nefs  himfelf  had  found  in  the  Norman  Court  \  for 
whicfi,  like  a  good  Prince,  he  was  much  pleafed  to 
make  this  return  of  gratitude,  as  well  as,  juftice. 
In  this  vifit,  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Duke 

fained  fo  far  upon  the  efteem  and  kindnefs  of  the 
ling,  that  he  then  renewed  to  the  fon  in  England,  the 
pr^mife  he  had  formerly  made  the  father  m  Normandy, 
of  leaving  him  the  Crown  by  teftament,  in  cafe  he 
died  without  iliiie. 

Some  time  after  the  Duke's  return,  Harold  Ion  to 
Earl  Godwin,  and  heir  of  his  great  pofleflions  and 
dcpendances  in  England,  was  fbrcpd  by  a  ftorm  (as  he 
at  leaft  pretended)  upon  the  coails  of  Normandy;  an4 
to  refreih  himfelf  after  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  io^ 
voyage,  went  firft  to  the  Norman  Court,  and  after 
fome  flay  there,  to  ttut  of  France  \  and  was  in  both 
entertained  like  a  perfon  known  to  be  of  ib  great  con- 
fideration  and  power  in  England.  But  his  laft  yifit  at 
Paris,  was  thought  defigned  only  to  cover  the  true  in-^ 
tention  of  his  firft  in  Normandy  >  where  he  engaged 
to  afTift  that  Duke  with  all  his  friends  and  force,  in 
his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England,  upon  King  Ed- 
ward's death-,  which  happening  not  long  after,  Wil* 
liam  claimed  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  a  teftament  from 
that  King,  and  of  an  engagement  from  Harold.  Buc 
he,  on  the  contrary,  denied  any  fuch  tefhunent  from 
the  deceafed  Prince  \  alledg^d  an  appointment  made 
by  him  a(  his  deadi  for  HarQld  to  iucceed  him  -,  dif- 

owned 
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owned  any  promife  made  in  favour  of  the  Duke,  and 
making  the  beft  ufe  of  the  credit  and  authority  gsuned 
by  his  father  and  himfelf,  in  a  crazy  and  difeafcd  ftatc, 
during  the  fbft  reign  of  a  weak,  though  pious.  King ; 
HaroM  fct  up  boldly  for  himfelf,  wimout  any  refpeft 
of  right,  beyond  the  people's  fubmiflion  (interpreted 
fiw  mcir  confcnt),  and  was  ele6ted  King  by  thofc 
Nobles  and  Commons  of  his  friends,  or  indifferent  pcr- 
fons,  Tdio  aflembled  at  his  coronation ;  leaving  to  Ed- 
gar Atheling  an  undoubted,  but  yet  unregarded  right 
of  fucceflion ;  and  to  William,  a  dilbuted  plea,  from 
die  alledgcd  teftament  of  the  deceafed  King. 

The  Duke,  fond  of  thofe  ambitions  hopes  he  had 
framed  early,  and  nourilhed  long,  and  fpignted  at  the 
perfidious  aealing  of  Harold  towards  him,  and  his  in- 
Iblcncc  towards  the  Englifh  nation,  in  feizing  the  King 
2nd  government,  againft  all  juftice,  or  fo  much  as  pre- 
tence of  right  (which  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  co- 
ver die  moft  lawlefs  aftions)  aflembles  his  eftates  of 
Normandy,  expofes  to  them  his  claim  to  England  •,  the 
wrong  done  him  by  Harold ;  his  refolutions  of  pro- 
fecaring  both  with  his  utmoft  power ;  the  glory  as 
wcU  as  juftice  of  the  enterprize  ;  the  hopes  ot  fucccfs 
from  his  own  right ;  and  the  hatred  in  England  of  the 
cfcrper,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  intelligences  he  had 
in  that  kingdom ;  the  greatnefs  of  fpoils  and  pofleffi  - 
ons,  by  the  conaueft  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  fharc 
he  intended  his  friends  and  followers,  according  to 
eadi  man's  merit  and  contribution  towards  the  advance- 
nxnt  of  his  defigns. 

Though  the  generality  of  the  Normans  in  this  aflem^ 
Hy,  were  not  at  firft  very  much  moved  by  thefe  dif- 
cwirfcs,  as  either  doubting  the  right  or  fuccefs  of  fo 
hazardous  an  adventure,  yet  they  could  not  difcourage 
what  they  were  unwilling  to  promote,  fince  tliey  found 
the  Prince  had  it  fo  much  at  heart  -,  who  prevailed 
wid;  fcvcral  of  the  greateft  Bifliops  and  Nobles  of  Nor- 
H  4  mandy. 
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mandy,  to  make  him  a  voluntary  oflfer  of  what  moneys, 
men,  and  fhip^  they  would  each  of  them  fumifii  towards 
this  enterprize,  as  well  as  of  their  own  peribnal  atten- 
dance upon  him,  in  fo  noble  and  juft  a  defign. 

This  iree  and  magnanimous  ofier  of  the  greatefl: 
among  them,  in  fome  degree,  ipirited  not^only  the  reft 
of  the  aflembly,  but  had  much  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  who  grew  confident  of  the  fuccefs, 
trom  tne  gre^hefs  and  boldnefs  of  the  undertakers,  fo 
as  they  fell  into  emulation,  who  fhould  engage  iboneit, 
and  contribute  fartheft  upon  this  occafion* 

The  Duke,  ailifted  to  his  expedhition  by  his  fubjeds, 
began  to  praAife  upon  the  hopes  and  ambition  c^  his 
neighbours,  who  weary  of  the  long  quiet  they  had  li- 
ved in  at  home,  fince  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
French  and  Norman  wars,  begun  to  grow  fond  of  fome 
new  ai5tion,  and  to  lookout  for  new  adventures. 

The  Puke  had  gained  and  deferved  fo  high  efteem 
imd  general  reputation,  by  the  wife  condud  of  his  go- 
vernment, both  in  peace  and  in  war,  by  his  iufticeand 
bounty,  his  valour  and  his  clemency,  that  he  was  re- 
nowned not  only  among  his  fubjefts  and  his  neighbours, 
but  in  the  remoter  regions  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 
found  a  concurrence  in  tliis  defign  from  many  Princes 
his  friends,  and  (bme  who  had  oeen  his  greateft  ene- 
mies :  he  was  favoured  and  aflifted  with  money,  or 
with  foldiers,  by  the  Dukes  of  Britain  and  of  Brsd>ant, 
the  Counts  of  Bolognc  an^  Finders,  and  his  ancient 
competitor  the  Earl  of  Anjou  :  by  many  Princes  of 
France,  the  moft  confidercd  in  that  Court ;  as,  the 
Duke  of  Orieans,  Earls  cf  Poitu  and  Maine,  excited 
oy  the  honour  of  theentcrpriz?,  or  fame  of  the  leader, 
at  a  time  when  the  infancy  of  their  King  gave  them 
po  hopes  of  aftion  ^t  home,  and  left  that  Crown  un- 
concerned in  what  paflcd  abroad.  The  Emperor  fent 
fome  choice  troops,  and  experienced  commanders,  to 
fcrvc  in  this  expedition  \  and  the  Pope,  induced  by 

«he 
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the&r^  of  the  Duke's  great  virtues,  and  piety»  in 
the  whole  covrfe  of  his  reign,  which  had  now  lafted 
above  forty  years,  ient  him  a  banner  he  had  bleiTcd, 
with  feveral  reliAss  and  thereby  was  eftecmed,  ac* 
oordingto  the  devotion  of  dioie  times,  to  have  juftiii- 
td  *hk  tide,  and  even  fan&iiied  his  arms. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  this  brave  Duke  began 

and  finifhed  his  mighty  preparations,  by  a  general 

coBOirrenoe  of  his  own  Nobles  and  fubjefls,  and  a  cqn- 

flueoceof  moft  of  the  bold  adventurous  fpirits  in  his 

neighbour  provinces,  led  by  the  delires  of  glory  or  of 

,-^nos;  the.  Princes  trufted  his  faith  and  his  proniifes, 

^kich  he  had  never  forfeited :    the  Knights  and  ibl« 

dins  rdied  upon  his  valour  and  his  fortune,  which 

J  .had  never  failed  in  thq  long  and  happy  courfe  of  his 

^  ^'fngn*:-.: 

What  the  number  was  of  the  army  he  brought  over 

-..JMoEodand,  is  not  diftinftly  related,  or  well  agreed ; 

ul^-jiQw.be  concluded  to  have  been  verv  great,  by 

"  .itbK  iJDif  ( the  ihips  wherein  they  were  embarked,  which 

\tWKn  bftween  eight  and  nine  hundred :  bcfidcs,  they 

.:mM^:CJiofen  and  brave  troops,  excellently  difcipli- 

l.i^q^'icammanded  by  gallant  officers,  (trongly  united 

ktfi^h^iioy^.of  their  Prince,   and  encouraged  by  the 

lAMmnoo.  hatred  of  Harold  his  enemy,  both  at  home 

:j  ^od-abnoad:  a  known  ufurper,  cruel  in  his  nature,  of 

. :. tHiwifli; extraction,  and  thereby  ungrateful  to  the  Eng- 

TiiJifki-a  hater  of  his  own  blood,  and  who  had  never 

?:  trinni^hed,  but  over  his  own  brother;  and  by  a  bloody 

i}jnSbpirf^zt  Stamford,  had  loft  the  braveft  of  his  troops, 

t^'jMifcc  had  done  before  the  hearts  of  his  fubjedls. 

,.*:-.  The  Duke  landed  his  army  at  Haftings  in  Suflcx, 

-"^abqut  the  beginning  of  Qdlober  ^  and  expeding  a  gene- 

•.'jral  iiibminion  of  the  j^nglifti  to  his  right  and  title  (pre- 

f  .mded  from  the  teftamciu  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr;  or 

r»'  thedefertion  of  Jlarold  (as  an  ufurper)  by  his  own  ar- 

\'i  iny :  he  made  ac  firllno  fhew  of  invading  a  hoftiJe 

r^  countrj^, 
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country,  but  rather  cf  encamping  in  his  owft :  for- 
bidding all  injuries  co  any  of  the  inhabiunts,  and  all 
^il  of  the  country  about  him  :  and  fo  continued, 
with  his  whole  army,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner, 
for  about  a  fortnight,  either  to  refrcfh  his  troops,  or 
to  expeft  how  his  claim '  to  the  Crown,  and  arrival 
upon  it,  would  be  received  in  England. 

But  after  this  time  expired,  he  was  ibon  fouzed  by 
the  approach  of  Harold,  who  returned  from  the  defeat 
of  his  brother,  and  his  Danifh  aflTiftants,  with  all  the 
forces  he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all  he 
could  invite  or  colled:  out  of  the  country  as  he  pafied. 
The  firft  were  Handing  troops,  numerous  and  brave, 
which  he  kept  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  title, 
knowing  they  were  both  generally  hated  in  England. 
The  laft  were  ill-difciplined,  and  worfe  affected,  and 
fcrved  only  to  increafe  the  number  of  \a%  army,  which 
was  very  great. 

Upon  approach  ci  his  enemies,  he  fent  fpies  into  the 
Norman  camp,  who  were  taken  and  courteoufly  ufed 
by  the  Duke  \  carried  through  all  his  troops,  (hewed 
their  difcipline  and  difpofal,  and  ient  back  with  re- 
wards. At  their  return  they  told  Harold,  that  the 
Normans  looked  rather  like  an  army  of  priefts,  than  of 
foldiers,  by  their  great  filcnce  and  order  in  their  camp, 
as  well  as  by  their  faces  being  all  (haved. 

It  is  faid,  the  Duke  before  the  battle,  lent  an  offer 
to  Harold,  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  finglc 
combat,  and  thereby  fparc  their  fubjefts  blood  -,  which 
Harold  refufed,  and  faid,  he  would  leave  it  to  God  to 
determine.  Upon  which,  his  brother  defired  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  prefent  at  the  battle,  becaufe  he 
had  formerly  fworn  to  Duke  William  to  aflift  his  title 
upon  King  Edward's  death ;  and  rather  leave  it  to 
them,  who  had  a  jufter  caufc  ;  and  fhould  fight  only 
tor  detbnce  of  their  country,  and  without  breach  of 
oath.     But  the  courage  of  Harold  was  more  than  his 

confcicncc. 
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conlcicncct  and  ib  both  paitkss  difpofed  their  armies  for 
a  pkched  battle  next  mominK :  after  the  Englilh  had 
pftfled  the  night  in  fongs  and  teafting,  and  the  Norman& 
in  much  devotion. 

The  fight  beg^n  with  great  fury,  and  cxiiial  bravery, 
m  well  as  order,  oh  both  (ides.  The  Engliih  were 
cruelly  gauled  hf  thick  fhowef s  of  arrows  from  the 
Norman  long-bows^  before  the  battle  joined ;  which 
was  a  weapon  then  unufed  in  England,  and  there- 
by the  more  furprizing,  by  wounds  coming  from 
enemies  (b  far  out  of  reach,  and  iK>t  fuddenly  to  be 
revei^itd.  But  when  they  came  up  to  clofe  fight,  the 
Normans  wtie  hewed  down  by  the  Englifh  bills,  which 
of  all  weapoiis,  gives  the  moft  ghaftly  and  deplorable 
wounds.  Befides,  their  points  were  io  ftrong  and  fo 
clofe  together,  that  no  charges  of  the  Norman  horle 
OMild  break  ti^  Engliih  ranks,  though  the  Duke  afiaul- 
ted  them  fo  often,  and  with  fo  great  bravery,  that  he 
had  three  hories  killed  under  him  in  the  attempt.  But 
finding  them  continue  firm,  he  at  length,  by  a  fignal, 
cauied  a  fudden  flight  to  be  feigned,  by  his  Normans 
that  were  more  advanced  :  upon  which,  the  Englifh, 
eafily  deceived  by  their  own  courage,  as  well  as  hopes, 
began  fuch  an  eager  purfuit,  as  by  it  they  diflblved 
their  ranks,  that  had  been  otherwiie  impenetrable. 
Upon  this  incident,  before  expefted,  and  foon  dif- 
covered  by  the  Duke,  and  upon  another  fignal  given, 
the  Normans  returned  with  greater  fury  than  before; 
broke  into  the  difordered  body  of  the  Englilh,  routed 
and  purfued  them  to  a  rifing-ground ;  where  their 
broken  forces  made  a  Hand,  fell  again  into  order,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  ipeeches,  but  more  by  the  brave 
example  of  Harold,  they  reilewed  the  fight,  and  made 
a  mighty  flaughter  of  the  Normans,  as  they  endea- 
voured to  force  them  againft  the  difadvanjage  of  the 
hiil  v/lych  tlicy  defended, 

ThQ 
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The  fiercenefs  and  obftinacy  of  this  memorable 
batde,  was  often  renewed  by  the  courage  of  the  lea- 
ders, where  ever  that  of  the  Ibldiers  began  to  faint ;  till 
the  Normans  leaving  the  aflault  of  the  hill,  too  obfti- 
nately  defended,  and  keq)ing  a  little  diftaxKe,  fell 
again  to  their  arrows,  with  one  of  which  Harold  was 
Ihot  quite  through  the  head,  and  fell  to  the  ground : 
and  h^  his  death  gave  the  viftory  and  the  field  to  the 
Normans,  which  had  hitherto  continued  doubtful  on 
both  fides;  and  feemed  thus  far  to  have  been  fought 
with  equal  courage,  and  with  equal  lofs.  But  the 
flight  of  the  Engliih,  upon  Harold's  fall,  foon  deter- 
mined it,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  and  bloody  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Normans,  which  lafted  till  night,  and  left 
mighty  numbers  of  the  Englifh  flain  in  the  fl^t,  that 
had  been  fafe  in  the  battle ;  and  the  reft  of  them  wholly 
difperfed,  though  covered  by  the  night :  fo  different  arc 
the  effefts  of  courage  and  of  fear,  and  fo  juft  the  re- 
wards of  both  ;  the  firft,  which  feeks  dangers^  oftea 
avoids  them  \  the  other  often  runs  into  them,  t>y  en^ 
deavouring  to  cfcape  them :  much  greater  numbers 
falling  in  2l  battles,  by  the  purfuit  of  thofe  that  fly,, 
than  by  the  flaughter  of  thofe  that  fight. 

Nothing  feems  to  fliew  the  greatnrfs  of  England  fo 
much  at  this  time,  as  that  Hamld  fhould  be  able  to 
aflemble  fo  mighty  an  army  to  oppofe  this  invaikm  \ 
and  find  above  threefcore  thouland  men,  brave  enough 
not  only  to  fight,  but  to  lofe  their  lives  in  his  defence : 
for  fo  many  are  agreed  to  have  been  flain  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  at  this  battle  of  Haftings  \  where  he  loft  his  Crown 
and  his  life  together ;  and  left  the  field,  with  the  king- 
dom, to  this  brave  Norman  conqueror.  This  was  the 
man>  dbefe  the  forces,  and  fuch  the  circumflances  that 
contributed  to  fo  famous  an  enterprizc;  by  which  the 
fate  of  England  was  determinedi  m  or  about  the  year 
1066. 

The 
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The  Duke,  after  this  famous  viftory,  refolved  not 
to  lole  the  fruits  and  advantges  he  had  thereby  gain- 
ed (which  is  often  done)  for  want  of  Ipeed  or  vigour, 
in  the  profecution,  wherein  celerity  is  fometimes  of 
more  confequence  than  force.  Therefore,  after  the 
puHuit  of  his  broken  enemies,  and  a  fhgrt  refrefhmenc 
of  his  own  army,  he  began  immediately  his  march  to- 
wards London,  where  was  all  the  fbength  then  left  in 
die  kingdom  -,  believing,  if  he  could  be  mafter  of  the 
head,  the  reft  of  the  body  would  follow,  without  more, 
ftruggle  or  reliilance^ 

Inhis  march  he  is  faid  to  have  exercifed  much  cruel^ 
ty  towards  all  he  found  in  arms,  with  great  rigour 
and  oppreffion  upon  the  other  inhabitants,  and  ^zl 
of  the  countries  where  he  pafled  ;  till  entering  into  a 
woody  part  of  Kent,  and  advancing  vdth  his  vanguard 
before  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  found  himfelf  almofl: 
environed  with  mighty  numbers  of  the  Kentifhmen, 
who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  the  wood,  by  car- 
rying every  man  a  great  bough  of  a  tree,  like  a  fliield 
in  his  hand.  But  when  they  faw  the  Norman  troops, 
and  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  them,  within  their  dan- 
ger, they  began  on  a  ftidden  to  march,  like  a  moving 
wood,  till  approaching  their  enemies,  they  threw 
down  their  boughs,  and  difcovered  on  all  fides  a  mul- 
titude of  brave  armed  men,  ready  to  charge  the  Nor- 
mans, that  flood  furprized  and  amazed  at  the  ftrange^ 
nefs  of  the  fight,  which  appeared  as  if  a  wood  had 
been,  by  fonie  enchantment,  transformed  into  an  army; 
but  the  Kentiflimen  approaching,  made  a  halt,  and  fent 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Auftin's  to  tell  the  Duke,  that  all  the 
men  of  that  province  were  there  aflcmbled,  to  defend 
their  country  and  their  liberties,  or  to  fell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  they  could;  that  if  he  would  fwear  to  preferve 
them  in  thofe  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  under  which 
they  and  their  anceftors  had  fo  long  lived,  they  were 
all  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  become  his  fub- 

jefts; 
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jeds ;  if  not,  he  muft  prepare  to  fi^  vidi  men  that 
had  rcfolved  to  loie  their  lives,  ratho*  than  their  liber'* 
ties  and  laws.  The  Duke  finding  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  join  the  body  of  his  army  befbrche  engaged, 
and  unwilling  to  venture  all  his  fbrtoncs  md  hopes 
i^ainftfuch  numerous  bands  as  thcfe  appeared,  and  of 
fo  defperate  men,  granted  toall  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Kent,  the  prefervation  and  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  under  the  Saxon 
reigns,  (wore  the  obieivance  of  his  grant,  received  thrir 
homage,  and  fo  purfued  his  march.  This  is  rcpre- 
lentcd  as  a  forced  prdude  to  a  fubfequent  voluntary 
a6t  of  this  Prince,  whereby  he  made  or  confirmed  the 
fame  conceffion,  in  g^nersd  to  aU  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom. And  though  this  adventure  of  theKentiflunen  be 
not  recorded  with  ^:^t  evidence  of  trudi,  or  agree* 
ment  of  circumftances,  or  of  time  (for  fome  writrxs 
place  it  before  his  firft  ^urival  at  London,  others  after, 
and  upon  an  expedition  to  reduce  the  caftleof  Dovsr) 
yet  it  is  related  by  io  many  authors,  and  is  b  generally 
received  by  vulgar  tradition,  that  it  feems  not  to  be 
omitted:  but  when,  or  however  it  happened,  or  whe- 
ther at  all  or  no,  is  not  materia]  to  the  hiftory  of  this 
Prince,  or  to  the  following  adions,  or  inftitutians  of 
his  reign. 

In  the  city  of  London,  befides  the  great  numbers, 
and  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  were  retired  moffcof  die 
great  Nobles  of  the  king^m,  both  eodefiaftical  and 
feeular,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  adaon  of  either 
fide ;  and  attended  what  would  be  the  ifTue  of  this 
ftrong  and  violent  ccnvulficm  of  tfie  State.  Upon  de- 
dfion  of  the  lafl:  battle,  they  all  confulted  together  with 
the  citizens,  what  was  beft  to  be  adviied  ami  done  for 
their  common  intercft  and  fafety,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  kingdom ;  which  was  like  to  run  their  fate,  by 
following  their  example.  Many  of  the  feeular  Nobles 
were  for  coUeding  eiv4iat  forces  4iiey  could,  .and  a:ia- 

king 
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king  a  ftand,  either  in  the  field,  or  in  the  town ;  and 
thereby  trying  their  fortunes,  or,  at  the  worft,  making 
conditions ;  tor  they  could  not  bear  that  their  great 
pofleffions  and  lands  Ihould  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  Prince, 
irixofe  will  might  be  as  boundlefe  as  his  power,  and 
who  had  lb  great  a  train  to  be  rewarded  at  their  coft, 
and  by  the  ^ils,  if  he  pleafed,  of  the  whole  king- 
dom* 

The  citizens  feared  the  hoftile  entrance  of  an  incen- 
icd  army,  upon  a  weak  refiftance,  and  the  fudden  lofs 
of  their  pofleffions,  which  confifting  chiefly  in  move- 
ables, might  be  feized  in  a  day,  and  diffipated,  pafl: 
any  recovery,  by  the  very  grace  of  the  Prince,  or  fuc- 
cceding  compofition  between  him  and  the  reft  of  the 
kingfkim  :  they  thought  no  forces  could  be  collcfted^ 
eidier  in  time,  upon  to  (udden  an  approach,  or  with 
ftrcngth  enough  to  make  oppofition,  in  a  body  that 
had  loft  fo  much  blood,  and  without  a  head  to  com- 
mand them,  or,  upon  any  treaty,  to  manage  their 
oonunon  interefts  to  die  beft  advantage;  and  fo  they 
were  difpofed  to  fiibmit  to  what  they  efl^emed  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  Archbiftiops,  Bifliops, 
and  the  refl:  of  the  clergy,  were  a  fort  of  ftate  apart, 
within  the  flate  itfelf,  having  a  jurifdiftion  independent 
(as  they  pretended,  and  were  ufually  allowed  in  that 
age)  upon  the  fecular  power ;  they  held  their  lands 
and  pofleflions  in  the  kingdom,  by  another  tenure  than 
:thc  laity  pretended,  and  feared  not  to  lofe  them  under 
ittiy  Prince  that  was  a  Chriflian,  which  made  them 
jnoie  indifferent  of  what  race,  or  by  what  title  he  held 
the  CroWn ;  and  fo  more  eafy  to  fall  in  with  the  flream 
of  any  changes  or  new  revolutions  :  befides  they  were 
poflfefifed  with  the  fame  of  this  Prince's  piety,  and  the 
opinion  of  his  right  having  been  determined  by  the 
Pope's  approving  and  affifling  it  with  his  benediction. 
TMy  thought,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  that  this  torrent 
was  not  to  oe  refilled  \  that  a  faint  and  fruitlefs  oppo- 
sition 
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fition  would  but  exafperate  the  Duke,  and  make  hhn 
continue,  as  well  as  begin  his  reign,  like  a  conqueror^ 
and  therefore  efteemed  the  wifcft  part  was,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  right,  and  thereby  tempt  or  perfuade  him 
into  a  fafer  and  eafier  form  01  government,  both 
for  himfelf  and  his  fubjeds,  as  a  jult  and  lawful 
King. 

The  clergy  was  in  very  great  authority  at  this  time, 
and  among  all  forts  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  having 
enjoyed  and  exerdfed  it  here,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Saxon  reigns,  after  thofe  Kings  became  Chrifti- 
ans  in  this  ifland ;  nor  could  any  other  authority  rile 
fo  high,  andfpread  fb  far,  as  growing  from  fo  many 
roots :  they  were  allowed  to  be  the  giudes  and  in- 
Itrudors  of  mankind  in  all  fiuritual  worfnip  and  divine 
fervice,  and  even  the  difpenfers  of  thofe  graces  and  for- 
feitures upon  which  depended  the  rewards  or  punifh- 
ments  of  a  future  ftate;  wl^ch  being  greater  and 
longer  than  thofe  of  this  life,  gave  them  more  iBfluence 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  than  any  fecular  jorifiiidtion 
that  can  extend  no  farther :  they  had  mightvpoilefiions 
in  lands  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  other 
riches,  fix)m  the  bounty  of  pious  Princes,  or  devout 
and  innocent  people,  and  from  many  others,  who 
thought  to  expiate  crimes,  or  cover  ill  lives  by  thefe 
kinds  of  donation  to  the  church.  Thefe  poflcflions 
were  efteemed  iacred,  and,  as  much  went  into  this  ftock 
every  age,  fo  nothing  ever  went  out ;  and  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  might,  in  the  courfe  of  ages, 
have  held  of  the  church,  if  this  current  had  not  been 
{topped  by  the  ftatute  of  Mortmain  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Firft.  It  is  recorded,  that  of  fixty  two 
thoufand  knights  fees,  that  were  reckoned  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  this  firft  Norman  King,  there  were 
in  that  of  King  John  twenty  eight  thoufand  in  the  hands 
of  the  church.    This  gave  the  deigy  (by  the  depen- 
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ilmces  of  thofe  that  held  under  them  in  fo  great  num- 
bers) a  iecular  power  annexed  to  their  ecclefiaftical  au- 
thority: they  had,  befides,  all  the  little  learning  which 
mi  in  thofe  ignorant  ages,  and  pafles  for  wifdom 
among  thofe  who  want  both;  gives  a  faculty,  at  leafl:, 
of  diteourfing,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  judging  bet* 
ter  than  others,  and  gains  more  attention,  and  eafier 
fl^jplaule  from  vulgar  auditorsi  Laitly,  they  were 
umsed,  nx)re  than  any  other  date,'  upon  one  common 
bottom,  and  in  purfuit  of  one  common  intereft,  which 
was  always  pretended  to  be  the  greatneis  of  the  holy 
church  i  but  indeed  was  their  own,  and  the  honours, 
power,  and  riches  of  the  church  men,  rather  than  of 
the  church.  By  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  advantage 
of  fiich  a  oompiicaisd  ilrength,  the  clergy  came  to  fuch 
an  authority,  that  they  were  arbiters,  if  not  of  all  afi> 
£ufs,  at  kaft,  of  all  contefts  in  the  kingdom,  and  turn<^ 
cd  the  balance  which  way  foever  they  fell  in;  were 
ihU  applied  to  by  the  weaker,  and  often  by  the  unjufter 
fide ;  had  the  chief  fway,  and  were  the  chiefeft  inflru- 
nicitts  ia  all  thofe  many  revolutions  of  ftate,  irregular 
fucceflions,  and  even  ufurpations  of  the  Crown,  that 
happened  between  the  time  of  the  conquefl,  and  the 
rcignof  Henry  the  Third;  which  may  eafily  be  obferved^ 
and  cannot  eaQly  be  wondered  at,  by  all  v/ho  read  the 
iWy  of  thofe  rd^ns,  and  confider  what  has  been 
laid  upon  this  fubjeffc,  important  enough  to  excul'e 
this  digreffion. 

But  to  return  to  our  conqueror,  upon  his  march  to 
London,  and  the  confultations  there  how  to  receive 
him.  The  opinions  and  counfels  of  the  Bifhops  and 
Qcdefiaftics  eafily  prevailed,  and  fcem  to  have  had 
more  reaibn,  as  well  as  authority,  than  the  reft:  fo  ic 
was  unanimoufly  refolved,  not  only  to  fubmit  to  a 
power  they  could  not  oppofe,  but  to  acknowledge  a 
title  they  would  not  difpute.  The  Duke,  upon  his 
;q)proach  to  the  city,  was  received  with  open  gates  and 
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open  arms,  at  leaft,  without  the  appearance  of  any  re- 
luftance  or  difcontent,  any  more  than  of  refiftance  : 
he  claimed  the  Crown  at  his  arrival,  by  the  teftament 
of  king  Edward  the  confeflbr,  without  any  mention  of 
conqueft,  which  was  infinitely  grateful  to  all  the 
Nobles  and  commons  of  the  realm  j  whether  it  was 
a  ftrain  of  his  own  prudence  and  good  natural  fenfe, 
or  a  perfuafion  of  thofe  Englifh,  who  had  either  affift- 
ed  or  invited  his  invafion,  or  apprehcnfion  of  fo  great 
and  brave  a  people,  if  offended  by  the  name  of  con- 
queft, and  irritated  by  the  dangers  or  fears  of  a  law- 
lefs  and  abitrary  power,  to  which .  they  had  not  yet 
their  hearts  or  ftrength  broken  enough,  eafily  to  fub- 
mit. 

He  was  crowned  King  at  Weftminfter  by  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  who  with  Stigand  Archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, had  been  the  great  promoters  of  thofe  councils, 
by  which  he  entered  upon  fo  peaceable  a  beginning  of 
his  reign.  At  his  coronation,  he  took  the  oath  ulual 
in  the  times  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Danilb  Kings  ; 
which  was,  to  proteft  and  defend  the  church,  to  ob~ 
ferve  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  his  people 
juftly :  after  which  he  caufal  fealty  to  be  fworn  to  him 
by  all  the  Bifhops,  Barons,  and  Nobles,  with  the  Ma- 
giftrates  of  the  city,  who  had  afljfted  or  attended  at 
his  coronation,  and  thereupon  found  himfelf  on  a  fud- 
den  fettled  in  a  calm  and  quiet  poffieilion  of  a  Crown 
he  had  fo  long  afpired  to,  and  fo  lately  won  by  one 
fingle,  though  violent  blow. 

This  King  was  about  two  and  fifty  years  old,  upon 
his  acceflion  to  this  Crown,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
inftance  found  in  ftory,  either  before  or  fince,  in  this 
ifland,  or  the  reft  of  the  w.orld,*  that  began  and  at- 
chieved  any  great  and  famous  enterprize  after  that  age ; 
whether  the  decline  of  nature  leaves  not  vigour  enough 
for  fuch  defigns  or  aftions  ;  or  fortune,  like  her  fex^ 
Jiive  no  kindnefc  left  for  old  men,  how  much  focver 
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he  favoured  them  when  they  were  young  :  but  the  ta- 
cnts  of  age,  which  are  prudence  and  moderation, 
camt  bcft  in  rhe  fchool  of  experience,  and  fcldom 
oined,  if  confiftent,  with  the  warm  pafTions  of  youth, 
vcrc  now  as  neceflary  to  this  Prince,  for  the  confcrva- 
jon  of  his  kingdom,  as  his  long,  indudrious  applica^ 
ion,  and  bold  execution,  had  been  for  acquiring  it  ; 
md  how  much  he  excelled  in  thcfe  qualities,  will  be 
ccn  by  the  fequel  of  his  reign. 

He  confidered  very  wikly,  that  though  he  had 
gained  the  Crown  by  the  afliflance  of  foreign  forces, 
ind  by  the  dccifion  of  arms,  yet  thefe  might  not  al- 
irays  be  fo  profperous,  if  too  often  tried,  and  thenum- 
ticr  or  ftrength  of  his  foreigners,  bore  no  proportion 
to  thole  of  fo  brave  and  populous  a  nation,  if  they 
hould  unite  on  any  bottom  of  common  difcontents, 
of  dingers,  or  of  fears,  and  that  the  fafety  and  peace 
of  Kik  new  acquired  dominion,  could  be  prefervcd  on* 
ly  by  tjie  general  fatisfadlion  and  fccurity  of  his  Eng- 
lifli'-uibjefb  :  and  this  was  his  tirn:  care,  and  was  tlie 
beft  pPcMdcd  for  by  the  two  firft  aftions  of  his  reign ; 
me  was,  that  as  he  had  claimed  the  Crown  only  from 
chb  t^ament  of  King  Edward,  and  wholly  avoided 
that  odious  name  of  conqucfl:,  fo  he  exprefled,  upon 
iD  occafions,  his  rcfolution  to  govern  the  kingdom  as 
a  l^al  Prince,  and  leave  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  die  Englifh  nation,  as  diey  had  before  enjoyed  them  : 
the  other  was,  that  as  he  drew  no  blood,  but  what  was 
ipilc  in  the  field,  fo  he  feized  only  the  lands  and  cftatcs 
of  diole  who  had  been  in  arms  againfl:  him,  before  his 
acoeffion  to  the  Crown,  or  after  that  time,  by  any  rc- 
Tok  or  new  oppofitions. 

This  wife  counfel  made  a  clear  and  fudden  diftinfti- 
OD between  thofc  Englilh  that  were  to  feel  any  ill  q'R^^LIti 
bf  this  late  revolution,  and  the  reft  v/ho  were  left  out 
ot  dang^,  and  in  the  fame  ftate  they  enjoyed  under 
the  lacc  rfthcir  former  lawful  Kings,  and  lb  but  little 
I  2  feufiblc 
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fcnfible  of  the  change  :  the  forfeited  eftates  and  la 
were,  indeed,  feized  with  great  feverity,  but  the  gn 
eft  pan  of  the  proprietors  were  filent  in  the  grave, 
ving  been  flain  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  pur 
of  that  viftory ;  thofe  who  remained  alive,  beinj 
once  defpoiled  of  all  their  pofleffions,  were  brokei 
their  hearts,  maimed  in  their  intereft  among  tl 
neighbours  *,  and  being  but  few  throughout  the  ki 
dom,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  were  fafe,  tl 
loffes  or  complaints  were  little  regarded  by  the  r 
but,  like  wounded  deer,  were  deferted,  and  even 
voided,  by  the  herd. 

Upon  the  coronation  of  the  King  at  London,  \ 
the  concurrence  of  Nobles  and  people  in  that  city, 
his  care  in  publifhing  throughout  the  feveral  count 
thefe  two  refolutions  concerning  the  fafety  of  tl 
properties  and  laws :  all  the  inhabitants  of  both 
adjacent  and  remoter  counties,  and  of  what  degree 
ever,  not  only  with  univerfai  confent,  fubmitted 
his  government  as  to  a  decree  of  Heaven,  but  mof 
them  began  to  exprefs,  or,  at  leaft,  pretend,  a  cc 
mon  joy  at  the  fate  of  the  late  ufurper  and  the  proi 
rous  fortunes  of  the  prefent  King. 

His  next  care  was  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  many 
brave  adventurers  and  foldiers,  who  had  followed  1 
in  this  expedition ;  which  he  endeavoured  ^o  m 
with  juftice  to  his  promife,  and  to  their  feveral  Jqiei 
as  far  as  the  forfeited  lands  and  revenues  would  tea 
or  any  treafurcs  pr  debts  he  foun4  hep^^i!|jonginj 
the  Crown :  the  lands  of  the  Englifh  Barons  who 
oppofed  him,  he  divided  among  the  Norman  Bar 
that  had  attended  him ;  thofe  of  the  Commoner 
mong  the  foldiers ;  what  offices  were  vacant,  he  ( 
plied  with  fuch  a$  he  had  not  lands  or  mpj^y  to 
ward-,  fuch  of  the  Normans  as  hei^Quld ijpt  clear 
counts  with  at  prefent  by  any  of  theie  ways,  he  dif 
butcd  into  the  rich  and  numerous  abbies  of  the  ki 
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dom,  to  be  there  entertained  till  new  employmenu 
ihould  fall,  or  new  forfeitures,  or  new  fupplies  fhould 
come  into  the  King^s  coffers,  by  the  large  revenues  of 
tbe  Crown,  or  the  wife  management  of  his  treafures  ; 
which  had  always  been  a  virtue  of  this  Prince,  and  ex- 
odicd  in  his  lower  fortunes,  as  far  as  could  agree  with 
the  bounty  of  his  nature, 'tdWards'thofe  who  deferved 
it  by  their  merits  or  their  fervices:  ■ 

The  provifion  he  made  for  fo  many  poor  Normans, 
!>y  diipoflng  them  among  the  rich  monafteries,  to  fharc 
in  their  plenty,  fcemed,  at  leaft,  a  temporary  impofi- 
non  upon  the  clergy,  and  a  breach  of  thofo  immuni- 
ties they  had  enjoyed  in  the  Saxon  reign  :  for  though 
one  chief  end  of  the  large  donations  made  by  fo  many 
Princes  and  pious  fubjedts  to  the  church,  was  intend- 
ed for  charitable  ulcs,  by  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Koipicable  entertainment  of  paffengcrs,  pilgrims,  and 
ftrangers,  yet  this  ufe  was  left  voluntary,  and  at  the 
choice  of  thofe  who  pollefled  thefe  revenues  :  the 
Normans  fent  among  them,  were  indeed  ftrangers  and 
poor,  but  yet  the  moft  charitable  monks  had  little 
mind  to  relieve  them,  or,  if  they  had,  were  not  will- 
ing to  receive  them  within  their  convents,  to  be  not 
only  fliarers  of  their  provifions,  but  obfervers  of  their 
aftions  -,  however,  they  complied  at  prefent  with  the 
defires  of  the  King,  or  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  yet 
they  generally  took  it  ill  of  the  King,  and  for  a  dimi- 
nution of  thofe  immunities,  or  of  that  favour  they  had 
enjoyed  under  former  reigns  :  fome  thought,  he  had 
an  envious  eye  at  the  vaft  riches  of  the  clergy  -,  others, 
that  he  was  jealous  of  their  power,  and  fufpefted  their 
aSeftions  to  his  perfon  and  government,  and  appre- 
hended as  eafy  a  change  among  them,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  any  new  revolution,  as  they  had  Ihewed  up- 
on the  laft,  in  his  own  favour.  That  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  he  had  difperfed  his  Normans  as  lb  many  guards, 
or,  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  fpies  among  them  :  whatever 
I  3  it 
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it  was.  It  is  certain  this  a6Hon  bred  the  firft  unkind- 
nefs  of  the  clergy  towards  this  King,  and  bdng  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  ftrains  of  the  fame  nature  (which 
will  be  obferved  in  their  time )  left  an  impofition  upon 
his  memory,  of  hardfliip,  cruelty,  oppreffion,  or  ex- 
aftion,  which  he  deferred  as  little  as  other  Princes, 
that  have  a  fairer  charafter  in  ftory  and  common  opi- 
nion. For  the  monks  having  been  the  only  writers  re- 
maining of  thefe  times,  as  well  as  fome  fuccceding 
reigns,  have  left  a  tindhire  of  their  paffions  upon  the 
aftions  of  the  firft  Kings  of  this  Norman  race,  and 
painted  their  virtues  and  vices  in  fairer  or  fouler  colours, 
according  to  the  ideas  they  had  framed  of  them  and 
their  feveral  difpofitions  ora6tions,  in  favour  or  preju- 
dice of  the  church  ;  that  is,  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons  or 
privileges  :  fuch  an  authority  have  the  pens  of  learn- 
ed writers  always  claimed  and  pofleflcd,  as  to  pafs 
the  definitive  fentence  upon  the  memories  of  the  grea- 
teft  Princes  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  pofterity.  Nor 
is  it  evident,  whether  the  invidious  name  of  conque- 
ror, which  this  King  had  fo  carefully  avoided,  were 
entailed  upon  him  by  the  flattery  of  his  friends,  or  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  -,  among  whom,  the  monkifh 
writers  fecm  to  have  been  the  chief  and  moft  invete- 
rate. 

Whatever  motions  were  raifed  upon  this  occafion  in 
the  minds  of  the  clergy,  none  ap^ared  in  the  reft  of 
the  body  of  the  realm,  or  mafs  of  the  people :  ■  moft 
were  fati  sfied,  becaufe  they  either  1  iked  their  new  King, 
or  hated  the  iaft  ufurper :  fome  were  indifferent  to 
both,  while  their  eftates  and  liberties  were  6ut  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  fuch  who  were  difpleafed  with  either,  dif- 
guifed  their  refentment,  or  were  not  taken  notice  of 
5n  the  crowd.  All  confpirdd  to  rtiak6  fo  great  a  calm 
fucceed  in  the  kingdom,  asis'ufoal  after  a  great  ftorm 
IS  ever,  that  the  King,  havirtgpaflfed'fome  nribnths 
here  in  the  cares  and  fi^  the^^ttlcment  of  bis  new  do- 
minions 
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minions  in  England^  made  a  journey  to  vifit  his  old  in 
Normandy,  about  the  b^inning  of  thefummcr,  having 
been  crowned  at  Weflminifter  on  Chriftmas-day. 

Whether  this  Was  undertaken  upon  any  neceflity  of 
his  affairs  on  that  fide,  or  to  fettle  them  fo,  as  not  to 
intemipc  him  here,  where  he  intended  to  refide,  is  not 
known ;  or  whether  he  took  a  pleafure  and  a  pride  to 
(hew  both  his  fubjefts,  and  his  neighbour  Princes,  how 
iccure  he  cfteemai  himfelf  in  his  new  acquired^omi- 
nions  \    but  it  looks  like  a  ftrain  of  his  ufual  boldnefs 
and  fcarlefs  temper,  and  fucceeded  well,  like  the  reft  of 
his  councils  and  refolutions  :  yet  was  not  this  journey 
undertaken  without  prudence  and  caution,  in  the  choice 
of  chofe  hands  with  whom  he  left  the  government  in 
his  abfence,  and  of  thofe  perfons  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  voyage.     He  committed  the  rule  of 
the  kingdom  to  his  brother  OdinBifliop  of  Bayeux,  and 
to  Fitz  Aubar  his  near  kinfman,  whom  he  had  lately 
made  Earl  of  Hereford.    He  took  with  him  into  Nor- 
mandy, StigandArchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  though 
a  great  inftrument  in  his  eafy  and  peaceable  admiffion 
to  the  Crown,  yet  had  been  difcontented  at  his  coro- 
nation, which  had  been  performed  by  the  Archbilhop 
ef  York,  upon  pretence  of  fome  fault  or  queftion  about 
the  other's  inveftiture ;  with  him  he  took  feveral  o- 
ther  Bifhops,  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morchar,   two 
pedbns  of  great  power  and  dependances,  with  many 
other  Englifli  Noblemen,  of  whofe  faith  or  aflfeftions 
he -was  the  leaft  confident ;  and  befides  thefe,  he  took 
with  him  a  greater  and  much  more  confiderabie  ho- 
ftage  for  the  quiet^f  England,  though  under  colour 
of  honouring  him,  or  being  honoured  by  his  compa- 
ny ;  this  was  Edgar,  furnamed  Atheling,  nephew  to 
Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  defigned  by  him  for  fuccef- 
for,  as  was  divulged  among  thofe  of  his  fubjedb,  that 
neither  favoured  the  right  or  pretenfions  of  Harold,  or 
the  Norman  Duke.     He  had  many  disadvantages  to 
I  4  balance 
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balance  and  weigh  down  his  right,  which  was  iindiff)u-' 
ted  i  as,  his  foreign  birth  and  br^ing,  which  was  in 
Hungary,  dyring  his  father's  exile  under  the  reign  of 
Hardecnute ;  the  perfecutiop  and  hatred  of  his  grand- 
piother  Emma,  a  woman  celebrated  in  her  time,  for 
the  fufpicion  and  clearing  of  her  chaftity  by  the  Saxon 
trial  qi  fire  ordeal  j  but  who  having  married  Harde- 
cnute, after  the  death  of  her  firft  hulband,  had  ever  af- 
ter more  inclination  to  the  Dani(h  than  the  Saxon  race : 
befid^,  Edgar,  though  of  fo  good  and  virtuous  dif-. 
pofitions,  as  made  him  be  ftyled  England's  darliflig ; 
yet  they  were  fuch  as  feemed  to  become  an  excellent 
private  perfon,  rather  than  a  Prince,  or,  at  leaft,  to 
nave  adorned  an  eafy  and  peaceful  poi]feirion  of  a  Crown, 
rather  than  to  force  his  way  p  a  legal  right,  through 
the  difficulties  and  oppofition  of  two  powerful  pretcn-i 
ders.  However,  an  undifputed  right  ( which,  they 
fay,  never  dies )  had  left  him  fo  many  friends  in  the 
kingdom,  that  the  King  thought  it  not  fafe  to  leave 
him  behind,  upon  his  going  into  Normandy,  nor  wife 
to  tempt  either  him  or  his  new  Englifh  fuojefts  with 
iuch  an  opportunity  of  raifing  any  commotions  upon 
fo  fair  a  pretence. 

BeO^ts  thefe  cautions,  he  took  with  him  mpit  of  his 
French  adventurers  into  Normandy,  finding  they  were 
not  very  agreeable  here,  either  to  the  EngUlh,  or  to  the 
Normans,  and  pretending  he  was  not  able  to  clear  his 
accounts  with  all  that  afliftcd  hipi,  out  of  the  revenues 
or  forifeitures  here,  and  that  he  would  find  out  ways, 
of  fatisfying  them  either  in  Normandy,  or  by  his  cre- 
dit and  recommendations  to  othe%4^rinces,  where  his 
own  bounty  or  abilities  could  not  reach. 
,  During  his  ftay  in  Normandy,  which  was  no  lefs  than 
the  whole  fummer,  his  new  government  in  England 
continued  quet  and  peaceable  j  though  oneErick,  cal- 
led The  Forefter,  endeavoured  tjodifturb  it,  by  calling 
in  foipc  loofc  forces  of  the  Welfli,  his  neighbours,  into 
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HerefimUhire  v  but  he  was  foon  (upph&fled,  and  tfie^ 
eafily  forced  back  into  their  own  mountains,  by  thfc 
vigilance  of  the  Governors,  ^d  the  vigour  of  thofe 
forces  he  had  left  here,  diibofed  widi  foch  ordef,  int6 
rhe  fevcral  counties  as  to  give  way  or  time  to  no  grow^ 
tng  dangers,  that  fhould  arife  in  any  one  comer,  oi* 
from  any  fingle  difcontent,  while  the  general  humou^ 
of  the  people  was  calm,  and  either  fatisfied  with  the 
change,  or  at  a  gaze  how  this  new  world  was  like  tO 
end.  S6  that  the  King,  after  having  fettled  his  aflfiurs 
in  Normandy  to  hiis  mind,  returned  before  winter,  to 
ayoy  the  fruits  of  fo  many  dangers  and  toils,  as  his 
Krc  hifKl  been  engaged  in,  refolving  to  Ipend  the  re-* 
matnder  of  it  in  England,  as  the  nobler  fcene  and 
greater  dominion,  and  to  cultivate  with  care  an  acquifi* 
tkm  he  had  gained  himfelf  with  much  hazard  and 
pains,  and  with  greater  glory. 

The  King  at  his  return  into  England,  finding  his 
new  dominion  had  continued  calm  and  peaceable  un- 
der the  authority  of  his  brother  and  council,  had  rea* 
ion  to  believe  it  would  eafily  be  preferved  fo,  under  hi$i 
owtt.  For,  as  the  abfcnce  of  an  ill  Prince  feldom  fails 
of  raifing  difquiets  and  commotions  among  the  people, 
in  a  goHFemment  which  is  obeyed  only  from  rear ;  fo 
nothing  cdntributes  more  to  the  fatisfaftion  and  obedi- 
ence of  fubje<5ts,  than  the  prefence  of  a  good  King  ^ 
and  this  is  the  rcafon  why  all  diftant  provinces,  go- 
verned* by  cbmmiflions  or  fubordinate  authorities,  are 
fo  fubjedt  to  frequent  feditions  and  revolts,  how  lawr 
fully  foever  they  are  inherited,  or  how  well  foever  they 
arc  eftablifhed  after  any  new  conqueft  or  acquifition  \ 
the  force  and  influence  of  authority  growing  ftill  weak- 
er by  the  change  of  hands  and  diftance  of  place :  this 
diipoled  the  new  King  to  the  refolution  he  took  at  thisi 
time,  of  making  England  the  feat  of  his  perfon,  as  well 
as  empire,  and  governing  Normandy  by  his  Lieute- 
nants ;  rfiereby-forcing  the  common  s^eftions  of  birth^ 
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or  education  and  cuftom,  to  yield  and  comply  with 
reafons  of  ftate,  and  preferring  a  foreign  to  his  natu- 
ral  foil,  though,  perhaps,  feated  in  a  better  cHmatc, 
and  at  that  time  more  adorned  and  civilized  by  the 
commerce  of  France,  and  other  countries  upon  the 
continent. 

With  this  refolution,  and  in  this  fecurity,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  at  his  return  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
orders  of  his  ftate,  wherein  he  as  well  excelled,  as  in 
thofe  of  war,  and  was  framed,  not  only  for  a  great 
Prince,  but  for  a  good ;  to  which  he  was  incUned  by 
the  bounty  and  clemency  of  his  natural  difpofitions,  by 
the  ftrength  and  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  by 
the  experience  of  his  age :  his  firft  care  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  due  adminiftration  and  execution  of  laws 
and  juftice  throughout  his  realm  ;  and  the  next  was, 
to  introduce  order  into  the  common  courfe  of  his  re- 
venue, and  manage  it  with  fo  great  proportion  of  his 
expence  to  his  receipts,  as  might  neither  leave  the 
Crown  in  neceflities,  nor  the  fubjcfts  in  fears  of  new 
or  lawlcfs  exadions  and  oppreffions  j  juftice  being  the 
very  foundation  of  government,  as  treafure  is  faid  to 
be  the  finew  of  war. 

For  the  firft  *,  as  he  had  iworn  at  his  coronation  to 
govern  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  fo  he  continued  the 
ancient  cuftoms  and  liberties  of  the  people,  that  were 
called  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  in  fubftance  obferved,  both  in  what  con- 
cerned the  Crown  and  the  fubjeft,  tho'  he  introduced 
feveral  new  forms  in  the  adminiftration  or  execution 
of  them :  befide^  the  ancient  laws  or  cuftoms  that  con- 
cerned the  defcent  of  private  inheritances,  or  the  pe- 
.nalties  upon  feveral  crimes,  there  were  two  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  kingdom  :  the  trial  by 
juries  of  twelve  men,  wherein  confiftcd  the  chief  fafe- 
ty  of  mens  properties  and  lives;  and  the  borough  law, 
which  was  the  greateft  fecurity  that  had  been  invented 
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by  the  wifdom  of  our  Saxon  Anceftors,  for  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  realm.  The  firft,  I  know,  is  by 
ibme  authors  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced  by 
this  Norman  King  out  of  the  laws  of  that  country : 
but  I  think  it  evident  to  have  been  an  inftitution  very 
antient  among  the  Saxons,  and  to  have  been  derived 
and  obferved  during  the  whole  fucceffion  of  the  Englilh 
Kings,  and  even  in  the  Danifh  reigns,  without  any 
interruption.  Nor  does  there  want  fome  traces  or 
«>pearances  of  it,  from  the  very  firft  inftitutions  of 
<jqin  the  firft  great  leader  of  the  Afiatic  Goths  or  Gc- 
•tas  into  Europe,  and  the  founder  of  that  mighty  king- 
dom round  the  Baltic  fea,  from  whence  all  the  Gothic 
^  governments  in  thefe  north-weft  parts  of  the  world 
were  derived,  by  the  fpreading  conquefts  of  thofc 
northern  races. 

It  is  recorded,  that  upon  the  beginning  of  his  expe- 
dition, he  ordained  a  council  of  twelve  men,  who 
ihould  judge  and  decide  all  matters  that  came  in  que- 
ftion  :  and  there  being  then  no  other  laws  eftabliflied 
among  thofe  vaft  numbers  of  rough  people,  going  to 
fcek  out  new  conquefts,  and  thereby  feats  to  inhabit ; 
it  is  probable,  thefe  twelve  men  judged  all  cafes  upon 
evidence  or  matter  of  faft,  and  then  gave  their  fen- 
tence,  and  appointed  penalties  according  to  what  they 
cfteemed  moft  agreeable  to  juftice  and  equity,  fo  as 
the  twelve  men  were  at  firft  both  jurors  and  judges  : 
their  judgments  in  caufes  both  real  and  criminal,  being 
generally  approved  as  juft  and  equitable,  grew  into 
precedent  to  fucceeding  judges,  and  being  received  by 
general  fubmiflion,  introduced  the  cuftom  of  certain 
fentences  being  pronounced  in  certain  caufes,  and  cer- 
tain punifliments  being  ufually  inflided  upon  certain 
crimes.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  multiplicity  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  matter  of  fad  continued  to  be  tried  by  twelve 
men;  but. the  adjudgment  of  the  puniftiment,  and 
the  fentence  thereupon,  came  to  be  given  by  one  or 

two. 
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two,  or  more  perfons,  chofen  out  of  foch  as  were  bcft 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  ufual  in 
former  judgments  upon  like  cafes ;  and  as  the  firft 
part  was  len  to  the  equals  or  neighbours  of  the  perfons 
acculed  (as  moft  likely  to  do  juftice  to  one  of  their  own 
rank  or  acquaintance)  fo  the  other  was  committed  to 
perfons  of  learning  or  knowledge  in  the  ancient  cu- 
ftoms,  Vecords,  or  traditions  of  what  had  long  palled  in 
the  courfe  of  juftice  among  that  nation :  thus  we  find 
it  evident,  that  in  the  Saxon  reigns  in  England,  caules 
were  adjudged  by  the  Aldermen  and  Bifhop  of  the  ie- 
veral  Ihires,  witn  the  afliftance  of  twelve  men  of  the 
fame  county,  who  are  (aid  to  have  been  judges  or 
afliftants  to  the  two  firft,  by  fuch  as  affirm  or  jprctend 
■rfus  manner  of  trial  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  con- 
queror himfelf  out  of  Normandy,  who  is  thereby  faid 
to  have  introduced  in  this,  as  well  as  fome  other  forms, 
the  Norman  laws  into  the  common  law  of  England^ 
It  is  true,  that  the  fame  cuftom  or  trial  was  ufed  in 
Normandy  before  the  conqueft,  and  it  is  moft  proba- 
ble, that  neither  the  Englifh  received  it  from  the  Nor- 
mans, nor  thefe  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  that  both  na- 
tions, deriving  their  original  fix>m  thofe  ancient  Goths, 
agrecxl  in  feveral  cuftoms  or  inflitutioDS,  deduced 
from  their  common  anceftors,  which  made  this  trial  by 
Juries  continue  uninterrupted  in  England,  not  only  by 
the  Normans,  but  by  the  Danes  alfo,  who  were  but 
unother  fwarm  of  that  great  northern  hive.  It  is  true, 
the  terms  of  jury  and  vcrdift  were  introduced  by  the 
Kormans,  with  many  others  in  the  ftyle  and  prafkice 
of  our  laws ;  but  the  trials  by  twelve  men,  with  that 
eflential  circumflance  of  their  unanimous  agreement, 
was  not  only  ufed  among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  but 
IS  known  to  have  been  as  ancient  in  Sweden,  as  any  re- 
cords or  traditions  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  the 
Cirft  feat  of  the  Gothic  dominions  in  the  north-weft 
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parts  of  Europe,  and  it  ftill  remains  in  fome  provinces 
of  that  country.  However,  Ki  ng  \Villiam  caufed  this 
to  be  obferved  as  the  common  law  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  thereby  gave  great  and  univerfal  fatisradtion 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  both  Englilh  and  Nor- 
mans. 

The  borough  law  had  been  likewife  anciendy  cfta- 
blifhed  among  the  Saxons,  whereby  every  ihire  was  di  • 
vided  into  fo  many  hundreds  or  boroughs,  confifting 
at  firft  of  one  hundred  families  therein  ufually  inhabi- 
ting ;  every  hundred  into  fo  many  tythings,  confifting 
of  ten  families.  If  any  perfon  committed,  or  were  .af> 
cufed  of  ^y  crime,  the  tything  to  which  he  belong^ 
was  bound  to  produce  him  to  juftice  before^  fhe  cbiirt 
of  the  hundred  or  county :  if  he  fled,  they  were  tofwear 
they  were  not  accomplices  of  the  faft,  and  that  they 
would  procure  the  criminal,  whenever  they  could  find 
him ;  if  this  failed,  in  a  certain  time,  they  would  dif- 
covcr  all  the  goods  he  was  poflfeflfed  of  within  their 
tything,  to  fatisfy  the  damage  done  to  a  fubjed,  or  a 
fine  to  the  King  upon  fuch  an  offence ;  if  neitherperfon 
nor  cftate  appeared,  then  the  tything  Was  anfwerable 
to  a  certain  proportion  -,  and  if  that  were  not  fufficienc, 
then  it  was  laid  upon  the  hundred.  By  this  means,  ic 
became  every  man*s  intereft,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to 
prevent  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  among  their 
neighbours,  and  to  difcover  the  criminals,  fince  they 
were  otherwife  to  Ihare  in  the  penalty ;  and  as  the  reft 
of  the  tything  was  bound  for  the  behaviour  of  every 
freeman  among  them,  fo  every  lord  or  mafter  was 
bound  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner  for  their  fer- 
vants. 

I  know  not  whether  any  conftitution  of  government, 
citfier  antient  or  modem,  ever  invented  or  inftituted 
any  law  or  order,  of  greater  wifiiom,  or  of  greater 
force,  to  preferve  the  peace  and  fafety  of  any  ftate, 
and  of  equal  utility  to  the  Prince  and  people,  making 
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virtue  and  innocence  of  life  fo  neceffary,  by  the  eafy 
apprehenfion  or  difcovery,  and  certain  puniihment  of 
oiFenders.  This  law  the  King  caufed  likewife  to  be 
feverely  obferved  during  his  reign,  finding  therein  his 
own  ihtercft  as  well  as  his  peoples,  and  the  great  fecu  • 
rit)''  of  his  new-fettled  government. 

He  'confirnnied  all  mens  properties,  inheritances,  and 
fucceflions,  invading  none,  either  for  his  own  benefit, 
or  reward  of  his  Norman  forces,  or  friends,  excepting 
the  polleffions  of  fuch  as  had  oppofed  his  claim  to  the 
Crown,  v/hich  he  pretended  to  be  a  lawful  right,  as 
derived  from  the  tcftament  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
and  thereby  was  made  a  pretence  of  legal  forfeiture  in 
all  that  refilled  him :  but.this  blow  to  fo  many  eftates 
and  families  was  given  at  once,  and  no  more  renewed : 
on  the  contrary,  juftice  was  adminiftred  equally  to  the 
Engliftimen,  upon  the  injuries  of  the  Normans,  who 
prefumed  upon  the  King's  favour,  in  prejudice  of  right, 
and  of  thofe  laws  he  had  confirmed  or  eftablifhed. 
Whereof  one  memorable  inftance  remains  upon  record, 
even  in  thofe  writers  who  were  mod  fevere  upon  the  ac- 
tions and  memory  of  this  prince :  it  was  an  aftion  be- 
tween Warren  a  Norman  and  Sherburn  an  Englifhman  : 
the  firft  by  virtue  of  a  grant,  from  the  King,  had  enter- 
ed upon  the  lands  of  the  other ;  who  came  into  court, 
and  pleaded,  that  he  had  never  bore  arms  againft  the 
King,  nor  oppofed  his  title  or  acceflion  to  the  Crown, 
but  had  lived  always  peaceably  upon  his  own  lands,  and 
fo  was  liable  to  no  forfeiture  by  the  common  law,  but 
was  farther  fecured  by  the  King's  declaration,  imme- 
diately after  his  coming  to  the  Crowft :  upon  which 
plea,  a  juft  fentence  was  given  in  favour  of  Sherburn, 
his  lands  reftored,  and  Warren  the  Norman  call  and 
condemned  to  the  colls  of  the  fuit. 

He  appointed  jullices  to  preferve  the  peace,  and  ad- 

miniller  juftice  in  every  county,    purfuant  to  that 

which  was  ufcd  in  the  Saxon  reigns.    For  the  pleas  of 
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the  Crown,  and  thofe  of  greater  moment,  between  the 
fubjeAs,  he  created  judges  of  the  moft  learned  and 
able  he  could  find ;  and  ordained  four  terms  each 
year,  conlifting  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  wherein 
juftice  fhould  be  duly  adminiftred,  and  all  fuits  heard 
in  fuch  places  as  the  King  fhould  appoint  and  find  moft 
convenient.  Befides  thefe  orders,  he  inftituted  the 
courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer ;  the  firft  for  tem- 
pering the  rigour  of  laws,  according  to  the  didlates  of 
confdence  and  equity  -,  and  the  other  for  determining 
all  anions  concerning  .the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and 
punilhing  exa<5bions  or  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
officers  who  levied  or  received  them,  as  well  as  de- 
faults or  delays  in  thofe  from  whom  it  was  due. 

For  taxes  or  impofitions  unufual,  it  does  not  appear 
diat  he  levied  any,  excepting  one  of  fix  fhillings  upon 
each  plow*land  throughout  the  kingdom ;  nor  is  it 
well  agreed  at  what  time,  or  upon  what  occafion,  this 
was  railed,  whether  by  confent  of  a  general  aflembly, 
or  by  his  own  regal  authority  j  by  this,  indeed,  he 
impofed  Danegelt  upon  the  invafion  of  the  Danes, 
which  happened  once  or  twice  in  this  reign,  tho*  witli 
little  progrefs  or  fuccefs. 

This  tax  was  firft  raifed  by  Ethelred,  upon  the  firft 
enterprife  of  the  Danes  upon  England,  and  afterwards 
ufed  by  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs,  upon  the  like  danger, 
fometimes  to  repulfe  them  by  force  and  arms,  fome- 
times  to  evade  them  by  bargains  and  money ;  where- 
with they  compounded  for  the  prefent  dangers,  but 
invited  others  to  come  by  fuch  mean  defences. 

This  tax  grew  odious  to  the  people,  whenever  it 
was  railed  upon  any  other  pretence,  than  a  Danifh  in- 
vafion ;  and  though  it  was  fometimes  levied,  yet  ve- 
ry ibldom,  and  cautioufly,  by  ibme  few  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,  and  but  once  or  twice  by  this  Norman  Prince, 
and,  then  moft  probably,  upon  the  true  natural  occa- 
fioiUy  which  had  givea  it  the  firft  original :  thus,  I 
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fuppofe,  it  is  confounded  with  the  tax  before  mention* 
cd,  and   without  applying  it  to  the  Danifh  invafions, 
by  fome  writers  who  feem  to  take  all  occafions  of  de  • 
faming  the  aftions  and  memory  of  diis  King,  and  to 
avoid  all  juft  excufes  of  any  that  were  ill  refented  :  and 
this  proceeded  from  the  ill  talent  of  the  monkifli  wri- 
ters, who  meafured  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Princes, 
by  the  opinion  of  their  favour  or  difaflfeflion  to  the 
clergy,  whom  they  accounted,  or  flyled  the  church ; 
though  this  general  appellation  is  known  to  compre- 
hend nor  only  fuch  'perfons  as  were  anciently  chofen 
to  adminifter  the  offices  of  divine  worfhip,  but  alio  all 
believing  Chriftians  that  compofed  fuch  aflemblies, 
to  whom  thofe  offices  were  adminiftred :  of  this  the   ' 
King  feemed  to  be  fenfibk,  for  though  he  was  a  Prince 
of  known  and  great  piety,  and  fo  approved  by  the  feve- 
ral  Popes  during  his  reign  ;  yet  he  appeared  very  little 
favourable,  if  not  fomething  hard  to  the  ecclcfiaftics 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  perhaps  fomething  bold  with 
their  privileges,  fo  long  enjoyed  under  the  devoiu 
Saxon  Kings. 

For  the  reft,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  ufual  re- 
venues of  the  Crown ;  and  by  his  great  order  and 
management,  as  well  as  moderation  in  his  conftantex- 
pence,  gained  much  eafe  to  the  Crown,  and  fktisfa- 
ftion  to  his  people. 

The  ^hief  and  ancient  branches  of  the  Crown-«e- 
venue  confifted  of,  firft,  the  lands  of  old  refcrved  as  a 
,provifion  for  the  King*s  houfhold,  and  fo  reckoned  as 
Crown-lands-,  thefe,  at  firft,  yielded  only  certain 
quantities  of  provifions,  as  beef,  fheep,  wheat,  hay, 
oats,  according  to  the  natui*e  of  the  lands,  the  tenures 
by  which  they  held,  and  the  quantity  of  provifions 
found  ncceijSary  for  the  King's  houfhold ;  what  over- 
plus remained^  was  compounded  for,  and  paid  in  mo 
ney,  according  to  the  rates  ufual  and  agreed.  The 
next  was  a  duty  refervcd  anciently  out  of  every  Kiughtts 
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fee ;  which,  at  firft,  was  conftantly  paid  as  a  quit-rent, 
but  being  very  fmall,  came,  in  time,  to  be  negleded 
by  the  Kings,  that  contented  themfclves  with  the  mi- 
litary attendance  of  the  Knights  in  their  wars ;  and 
with  levying  fometimes  a  greater  duty,  upon  great  or 
urgent  occafions,  under  the  name  of  efcu^ge,  which 
was  burthenfome  and  odious,  till  the  proportions  and 
occafions,  came  to  be  afcertained.  Thofe  authors  who 
will  make  the  conqueror  to  have  broken,  or  changed 
the  laws  of  England,  and  introduced  thofe  of  Norman- 
dy, pretend  this  duty  of  efciiage,  with  the  tenures  of 
Knight's  fervice  and  baronage,  to  have  come  over  in 
diis  reign,  as  well  as  the  trial  by  juries :  but  as  enough 
has  been  faid  to  clear  the  laft,  fo  it  needs  no  proof  that 
diefe,  with  the  other  feudal  laws,  were  all  brought  in- 
to Europe  by  the  ancient  Goths,  and  by  them  fettled 
in  all  the  provinces  which  they  conquered  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  -,  and,  among  the  reft,  by  the  Saxons  in 
England,  as  well  as  by  the  Francs  in  Gaul,  and  the 
Normans  in  Normandy ,  where  the  ufe  of  their  ftates, 
or  general  aflemblies,  were  likewife  of  the  fame  ori  - 
ginal. 

The  laft  common  branch  of  the  King's  revenue, 
confifted  of  forfeitures,  both  of  lands  and  goods,  in 
cafes  of  tieafbn ;  and  fines,  or  fome  known  mulftary 
puniftiments  upon  other  crimes,  which  were  diftinftly 
prdcribed  in  the  Saxon  laws  even  for  manllaughter 
and  murder  itfelf ;  the  rigour  of  thofe  times  not  ex- 
tending to  blood,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  com- 
mcm  fafety  of  the  kingdom  was  concerned,  by  the  dan- 
ger of  the  King. 

By  all  thefe  orders  and  inftitutions,  and  the  clemen- 
cy, as  well  as  juflice,  wherewith  they  were  adminiftred, 
the  King,  how  new  foever  his  reign,  how  difputed  his 
tide,  and  how  difagreeable  his  perfon  by  a  foreign 
hiith,  yet  fo  far  gained  the  general  afteftions  and  fa- 
Qs&£tion  of  the  Commoners  of  the  realm,  who  afk 
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nothing  but  fecurity  in  their  cftates  and  properties^ 
that  no  commotions  afterwards  raifed  by  the  Nobles 
and  clergy  againft  his  government,  though  in  favour 
of  a  better  right  and  title,  were  ever  fuppoited  by  the 
Commons,  who  compofe  the  mafs  and  bulk  of  a  nati- 
on :  and  v/hofe  general  good  or  ill  humour,  fatisfa- 
dion  or  difcontenc,  will  ever  have  the  moll  forcibl& 
influence  for  the  prefervation,  or  ruin^  of  any  ftate. 

BcCdcs  the  good  and  profitable  inftitutions  and  or- 
ders of  this  King,  already  mentioned,  fa  generally  ad- 
proved,  and  fo  grateful  to  the  commonalty  of  the  re- . 
aim,  there  were  others,  of  a  different  nature,  and 
which  had  a  contrary  effeA,  by  dift^iftiog  ^^4  diibblig- 
ing  many  of  the  chief  Nobility,  and  moil  or  all  of  tlKt 
clergy  j  though  fome  were  fo  cautious,  as  not  to  lofc 
their  dignities  or  revenues,  by  exprefling  theiir  relent-^ 
ments. 

The  offences  taken  by  thefe  lall,  were  &»il,  the  jab- 
rogating,  or  furceafing  the  judiciary  power,  exercifed 
by  the  Bifliops,  during  the  Saxon  times,  in  each  coua- 
ty,  where  juftice  was  adminiftred  j  aud  the  BiAiop^ 
with  the  Alder  mentor  Earl  of  each  (hire,  fat  as  judges 
ijx  thofe  courts ;  which  increafed  not  only  their  autho- 
rity, but  their  revenues  too,  by  a  Ihare  they  had  witlv 
the  King  in  all  fines  raifed  from  ^e  iilue  of  caules  there 
determined :  but  all  this  was  aboliihed  by  tl^  King's 
inflitution  of  julliciaries,  to  adnuniller  juflice  upoa 
all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  others  among  (ubj^d^,  at 
four  terms  of  die  year. 

This  gave  particular  offence  to  the  Biihops,  but  aa- 
other  to  the  whole  clergy ;  for  whereas,  before  they 
held  all  their  lands  by  Franc  almonage,  and  fubjeA  to 
no  duties  or  impofitions,  but  fuch  as  they  kid  upon 
tliemfelves  in  their  ecclefiaftical  aficmblies  :  H>is 
Prince  finding  above  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingJom  in  poircffion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  forces  of 
r!xv  Crown,  vvhich  confilled  in  Knight's  fefvice,  Isf- 
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lened  in  praportian  by  their  immunity  •,  he  reduced 
all  their  lands  to  the  tenure  of  Knights  fees  and  baron- 
age ;  and  thereby  fubjciled  them  to  the  attendance 
upon  the  King  in  his  wars,  and  to  other  fch'ices  anci  - 
cntly  due ;  and  fomctimes  raifed  upon  all  lands  that 
hdd  in  fee  from  the  Crown.  Thi.-;  innovation  touch- 
ed not  only  the  Bilhops,  but  all  the  Abbots  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  many  of  v/hom  were  endov^cd  with 
fo  great  lands  and  revenues,  that  in  right  thereof  they 
were  upon  the  regular  conftitutions  of  Parliaments, 
allowed  fefllon  with  the  Bilhops,  as  Baroris,  in  the 
houfe  of  Lords. 

The  whole  clergy  exclaimed  againfl  this  new  infti- 
tution,  not  only  as  an  indignity  and  injuftice,  but  as 
aa  impiety  too,  and  violation  of  the  facrcd  rights  of 
the  holy  church :  but  their  complaints  were  without 
rcdiefs,  though  not  without  ill  confequence. 

The  difconterits  among  many  of  the  great  Nobles, 
arofe  chiefly  from  two  occaiions :  the  firft  was,  the  ri- 
gour of  the  foreft-laws,  and  of  their  execution  :  and 
the  other  was,  the  King's  too  apparent  paniality  to 
his  Normans. 

To  know  the  ground,  or  pretence  of  thefc  foreft- 
laws,  it  will  be^neceflary  to  run  up  to  their  original.  In 
the  6rft  fcizures  and  diftiibutions  made  of  the  Britifli 
lands^  by  the  conquering  Saxons,  befides  thofe  refer- 
vcd  Co  the  Kings,  or  divided  among  thj  people,  and 
held  by  the  tenures,  either  of  Kniglit's  fervice,  or  of 
Book-land,  as  it  was  termed  among  die  Saxons,  :uid 
thereby  diftinguiflied  from  that  of  viljenage,  there 
were  many  great  traces  of  barren,  wild,  or  v/oody 
lands,  left  undifpofed,  and,  in  a  manner,  wafte ;  fo 
great  numbers  of  Briufti  inhabitants  having  been 
cxtinguifhed  by  the  wars,  or  retired  into  Wales,  Corn- 
wal,  Britany,  and  Scotland ;  andthcnev/  Saxons  not  con- 
tent to  fhare  among  them  any  lands,  but  fuch  a^  were 
ftuitful,  and  lit  to  be  cultivated :  thcle  were  inclofcd, 
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or  improved  as  well  as  inhabited  by  the  new  proprfe- 
tors,  and  the  others  left  wafte>  as  well  as  undifpofed 
to  any  certain  owners.  The  whole  country  was,  a^ 
has  been  obferved,  very  full  of  all  forts  of  wild  game 
in  the  time  of  the  Britains ;  who  lived  at  large,  with- 
out any  inclofures,  little  property,  and  fubfifted  much 
tipon  hunting,  fiihing  and  fowling,  which  they  had 
all  in  common.  Upon  the  inclofing,  or  cultivating^ 
of  the  fruitful  lands  by  the  Saxons,  the  wild  beafts,  na- 
turally afraid  of  neighbours,  whom  they  found  to  be 
all  enemies,  fled  into  the  wild,  woody,  and  defolate 
tradis  of  land,  where  they  found  Ihelter,  and  fed, 
though  hardly,  yet  out  of  common  fight  and  noife  : 
and  hereby  all  thofe  parts  became  repleniflied  with  alf 
forts  of  game,  elpecially  with  red  and  fallow  deer, 
and  made  all  thofe  feveral  cixtents  of  ground,  which 
were  afterwards  called  forefts. 
•  The  Saxon  Kings  efteemcd  thefe  to  belong  to  the 
Cibwn,  by  their  right  to  all  pofleflions  that  have  na 
certain  o^^^ler,  and  by  their  never  having  been  difpo- 
fed  upon  the  firft  divifions  of  land  in  the  Saxon  King- 
doms, nor  afterwards  by  any  grants  of  the  Crown • 
This  right  was  not  difputed,  nor  any  ufe  of  it  made  ; 
farther  than  for  the  King's  pleafure,  which  yet  was  not 
by  them  reftrained  from  the  Nobles  and  Knights,  that 
were  borderers  upon  the  forefts,  who  were  fo  modrrate 
in  thofe  more  fimple  ages,  as  to  commit  no  excefles, 
or  deftroy  the  game,  which  it  was  their  intereft  to  prc- 
lerve,  both  for  their  (port  and  the  quarry  ;  and  for 
fome  ufe  made  of  it  for  common  pafnirage  among  all 
tlie  bordering  neighbours. 

William  the  Conqueror  not  only  fcizetl  upon  all  thefe 
forefts,  as  part  of  his  own  demefnes,  but  made  a  very 
brge  one  in  I  lampfhire  befides  thofe  he  found,  by  lay- 
ing walle^  and  leaving  uninhabited  great  extents  of 
land,  which  he  pretended  to  befallen  to  the  Crown  by 
ancienrTueccfTion,  or  by  new  forfeitures ;  and  this  he 
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called.  The  new  foieft,  which  name,  after  fo  long  a 
couiie  of  ages,  it  Hill  retains. 

In  all  thefe  forefts  he  pretended  an  abfolute  right 
and  dominion  -,  and  in  purfuance  thereof  infldtuted 
new  and  arbitrary  laws  of  his  own,  unufed  and  un- 
known before  in  this  kingdom,  and  very  different  from 
the  moder^on  of  the  Saxon  government.  He  con- 
fined all  hunting  or  fowling  in  thefe  forefts  to  him- 
ielf^  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  right  to  it  by  his  concefli- 
ons  or  permiflions.  He  impofed  fines  upon  all  tref- 
pafliei  committed  in  them,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
fure,  and  which  feemed  much  to  exceed  the  fault  or 
value  of  the  thing,  Thefe  he  caufed  to  be  levied  with 
great,  rigour  and  exa£bionj  and  thereby  debarred  not 
only  hvs  commoners,  but  his  Nobles  too,  from  a  li- 
berty, they  had  before  always  enjoyed.  Though  he 
took  care  not  to  provoke  the  commoners,  by  leaving 
pafturage  fi:ee  for  fuch  of  the  neighbours  wKo  lived 
moft  upon  their  ftock,  and  thereby  took  no  great  of- 
fence at  the  reftraint  from  their  Iport,  which  they  had 
not  time  from  their  labour  much  to  follow  ^  yer 
the  Nobles  and  Knights,  who  valued  their  fports  more 
than  comn^on  gains,  and  made  ufe  of  their  riches  but 
for  increafe  of  their  pleafures,  rcfented  this  reftraint  as 
a  fenfible  injury,  as  an  invafion  of  their  liberties,  and 
even  as  an  affeftation  of  an  arbitrary  power  in  this  par- 
ticular j.  and  from  the  exercife  whereof  he  was  only 
refb^ned  by  the  regards  of  his  fafety  and  intereft,  in 
others  of  more  moment  and  confequence  :  the  great 
Nobles  refeoted  it  yet  farther,  as  an  indignity,  by  le- 
velling their  privileges  with  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
moners ;  from  whom  they  efteemed  themfelves  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  ufual  regards  and  refpedts  paid  them 
from  the  Princes,  in  their  degree,  as  well  as  from 
the  people.  Nor  does  it  appear,  whether  tljj^  violent 
inftitution  of  the  foreft-laws  proceeded  from  his  pafli- 
onate  love  of  hunting  (the  only  pleafuie  to  which  tjais 
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Prince  was  addicted)  or  from  his  avarice,  by  fp  many 

fines  to  increafe  his  treafure,  or  from  a  defire  of  being 

abfolute  and  arbitrary  in  one  part  of  his  government, 

'which  he  found  Ke  icould  n6t  be  wth  any  fafety  in  the 

.reft.  .  ' 

For  his  partiality  to  the  Normans,  though  it  was  dif- 
guifed,  or,  at  leaft^  not  evident,  in  the  cf^imon  forms 
of  his  juftTce,  which  run  a  free  and  even  courfe,  yet  it 
was  eafily  difcovered  in  that  of  his  graces  and  favour ; 
the  civil  office3,  ccclcfiaftical  benefices,  places  of  moft 
truft  about  his  perfon,  and  in  his  realm,  were  con- 
ferred generally  upon  his  Normans ;  and  befides  thefe 
advantages,  and  thofe  of  the  forfeitures  that  fell  upon 
his  entrance,  they  appeared  to  have  his  countenance, 
liis  converfation,  his  confidence  \  fo  that  whatfoevcr 
the  Englilh  pofleffed  of  the  kingdom,  the  Normans  a - 
lone  fecmed  to  pofiefs  the  ICing. 

This  might  nave  been  more  excufable,  if  the  Eng- 
lifli  had  confidered  the  King  as  much  as  themfelves, 
and  many  of  his  circumftaoces,  as  well  as  their  own : 
they  were  ftrangers  to  him,  or  but  new  acquaintance  j 
they  differed  in  language,  in  manners,  in  cuftoms  ; 
they  had  very  lately  difl-ered  in  interefl,  and  fromene- 
.mies  in  war,  were,  indeed,  now  become  fubje(^s,  but 
Hither  as  to  a  conqueror, '  than  a  lawful  Prince :  the 
Normans  fpoke  his  native  tongue,  were  trained  up  in 
the  fame  cuftoms,  acquainted  with  his  perfon  from  his 
youth,  had  attended  him  in  his  Court,  followed  hirri 
in  his  wars  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  thought  it  but 
jull  they  fliould  fhare  in  his  fortunes,  as  they  had  in 
his  dangers. 

Howc\'er,  many  of  the  great  afpiring  fpirits  among 
•  the  Knglilh  Nobles,  could  not  bear  this  partiality  oif  the 
King's  :  they  thought  the  Normans  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided of  rewards  or  honours  in  Normandy,  but  thofe 
of  L^nglandfhould Be  conferred  upon  Englifh :  befides, 
they  relented  the  common  tcftimonies  of  his  inclination 
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to  die  Normans  as  much  as  tliey  could  have  done  in- 
juries to  themfelves  -,  like  generous  lovers,  who  are 
more  jealous  and  Ibited  to  fee  their  rivals  gain  the  in- 
clination of  their  miftrefs,  than  the  pofleffion  ;  ati^ 
had  rather  they  fhould  have  her  body  than  her  heart. 

Upon  all  thefe  caufes,  the  difcontents  of  many  chief 
Engliih  Nobles  and  Prelates,  were  grown  to  fuch  a 
height,  fwelling  more  within,  the  more  they  were  fup- 
prefled  i  that  they  wanted  only  a  fair  occnfion  to  draw 
them  to  a  head,  and  malce  them  break  out  with  vio- 
lence, and  much  pain  and  danger  to  the  ftatc. 

This  was  fumiflicd  them,  either  by  fortune  or  de- 
fign,  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  of  the  conque- 
ror^s  reign  -,  for  the  authors  are  neither  diftinft,  nor 
agreed  in  afligning  the  caufes,  or  the  times  of  this 
King's  aftions  in  war,  or  inilitutions  in  peace  -,  by  which 
their  true  nature,  and  that  of  the  Prince,  would  have 
been  beft  difcovercd  ;  whereas  they  content  thenfelves 
to  cKfpIay  their  eloquence,  or  vent  their  pafRons,  by  re- 
lating general  or  particular  events,  what  was  done,  and 
what  was  fuflfcred  in  his  reign  j  by  which  fome  of  the 
Norman  writers  endeavour  to  reprefent  him  as  a  god, 
and  ibrae  of  the  Englifh  like  a  devil,  and  both  un- 
juftly. 

Edgar  Athelin^  was  nephew  to  Edward  the  confef- 
for,  and  the  undifputcd  as  well  as  undoubted  heir  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  Saxon  race :  it  was  generally 
thought  that  he  had  likewife  been  defigned  by  King 
Edward,  a  juft  and  pious  Prince,  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
throne ;  and  that  his  declaratron  pretended  by  Harold, 
or  teifciment  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  were  nflitious, 
or,  at  Icaft  neither  of  them  evident  from  any  clear  and 
undoubted  writings,  or  teftimonies,  Edgar  was  be- 
fides,  from  the  bounty  of  his  nature,  the  excellence  of 
his  temper,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  and  the  com  - 
pafBdn  of  his  unjuft -fortunes,  much  and  generally  be- 
loved and  efteemed  among  all  the  Englifli,  both  Nobles 
K  4  and 
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and  Commons ;  yet  h^  neither  oppofed  Harold's  ufur- 
pation,  nor  the  Normans  conqucft ;  whether  for  want 
of  fpirit  to  attempt  fo  great  an  adventure,  or  upon 
prudence,  not  to  oppofe  fuch  powers,  as  he  found  un^ 
refiftable,  and  in  which  fo  many  circumftances  had 
confpircd,  chufing  rather  to  content  himfelf  with  the 
fliades  of  a  private  condition,  out  of  danger  and  envy, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  attend  fome  future  occafions,  that 
might  open  a  piore  probable  way  to  his  hopes  and  his 
fortunes. 

He  was  at  Loiidon,  among  many  other  Nobles, 
when  the  famous  and  decifive  battle  was  fought  at 
Haftings,  and  the  news  brought  of  the  Duke's  viftory, 
and  pf  Harold's  death  :  thofe  of  the  Nobles  who  were 
for  oppofing  the  conqueror,  were  for  declaring  Ed- 
gar Athejing  King  j  the  citizens  of  London  were  at  firft 
difpofed  to  the  fame  rcfolution ;  but  the  Biihpps  and 
clergy,  who  had  the  greateft  fway  among  both  thofe 
orders,  prevailed  in  this  general  council,  for  a  general 
fubmiflion   to  the  fate  of  the   kingdom. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  Edgar  Atheling,  with 
Stigand  and  Aired,  Airchbilhops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  Edwin  and  Morchar,  two  of  the  greateft  Englifl^ 
Lords,  the  reft  of  the  Nobles  andBifhops,  who  had  at- 
tended the  victorious  Duke  upon  his  way  to  London, 
was  well  received  by  liim  and  treated  with  bounty,  as  well 
as  humanity ;  fo  that  the  young  Prince  attended  fre- 
quently at  Court,  accompanied  the  king  into  Norman- 
dy, returned  with  him  into  England,  and  lived  there 
for  fonie  time,  like  one  who  had  forgot  his  birth  and 
his  title,  though  they  were  by  the  Englifli  well  remem- 
bered :  but  at  length,  either  weary  of  reft,  or  rouzed 
by  other  fpirits  niore  unquiet  than  his  own,  he  vdoU 
ved,  or  at  leaft  pretended,  to  rnake  a  journey  into. 
Hungary,  whcye  he  was  bom,  during  his  father's  exile^ 
had  lived  long,  and  was  much  beloved :  he  embarked* 
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for  Flanders  with  his  t^o  fiflers  Margaret  and 
Chriiline  •,  but,  forced  by  a  ftorm  and  contrary  winds, 
or  allured  by  fairer  hopes,  he  was  driven  upon  the 
coafts  of  Scodandi  the  firfl  was  given  out,  but  the  laft 
fuQieded,  from  the  event  of  this  voyage.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Malcolm  the  King,  with  great  kindnefs,  and 
compaffion  of  his  difafters,  both  at  fea  and  land ;  was 
reibrted  to  by  all  )the  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  who  had 
fheltered  themfelves  in  that  kingdom  upon  hate  or  fear 
of  the  conqueft  in  England ;  and  was  by  them  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  a$  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of 
that  Crown.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, inQajtned  either  with  the  beauty  of  the  young 
Lady,  or  with  the  hopes  of  her  brother*s  fortunes,  or 
upon  former  concert  with  the  Enghfh  Nobles  refiding 
in  Scotland,  and  intelligence  with  others  difcontented 
in  England,  married  the  Lady  Margaret,  eldeft  filler 
of  Edgar ;  and  thereby  became  newly  engaged  in  the 
intcrefts,  and  family  of  this  noble,  but  unfortunate 
Prince. 

The  fame  of  this  adventure  was  no  fooner  divulged 
in  England,  than  it  raifed  a  great,  though  different 
ipotion  in  the  minds  of  all  men  there,  who  were  either 
well  or  ill  affedted  to  the  new  King,  filling  one  party 
with  new  hopes,  and  the  other  with  new  fears,  and 
zeafonably  enough  in  both,  from  all  common  appear- 
ances. Many  perfons  of  great  note  and  authority  in 
England  repaired  immediately  upon  it  into  Scodand, 
fimie  by  eafy  paffages  out  of  the  northern  counties,  and 
others  out  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  realm,  by  more 
jiifEcuIt  efcapes,  either  by  fea  or  land.  Among  thefe 
were  the  Earls  Edwin,  Morchar,  Hereward,  Syward, 
Go^atrick,  men  of  great  eftates  and  power,  as  was  be- 
lieved, in  England,  with  many  other  Nobles  and 
Gentlemen.  But  that  which  feemed  yet  of  greater  in- 
fluence and  authority,  was  the  repair  of  Stigand  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Aired  of  York,  with  divers 

other 
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other  Bifliops  and  Prelates,  who  having  been  the  chief 
inflxuments  in  making  way  for  the  eafy  acccffion  ot 
Duke  William  to  the  Crown,  and  for  the  general  fub- 
miffion  of  the  Englifh  to  his  reign,  were  prefumed  now 
likely  to  prove  of  as  great  moment  and  importance  for 
the  reftoration  and  fupport  of  ajuft  Englifh  title  in  Ed- 
gar, as  they  had  been  for  the  admiflion  and  eftablifli- 
ment  of  one  difputed  and  foreign,  of  the  Norman 
Dukes  :  befides,  the  clerg)'  being  accounted  the  wife 
and  learned  men  of  that  age,  were  efteccmed  moft  like- 
ly to  judge  bed  of  the  rights,  and  beft  to  forefee  the 
events  in  difputes  of  the  Crown,  and  unlikely  to  em- 
bark themfclves  in  a  bottom  unfound,  upon  either  the 
regards  of  juftice  or  fuccefs. 

Edgar,  exalted  with  fuch  aconcourfeof  NoSles  out 
of  England,  and  the  hopes  they  gave  him  of  agreater 
from  the  people  there,  when  he  mould  appear  among 
them,  refolvai  to  lay  claim  to  that  Crown,  and  with 
ftrongcr  arguments,  than  thofe  of  a  bare  title,,  or  right 
of  fucccflion,  how juft  foever :  for  the  Scots  King  had 
now  aflifted  him  with  a  great  army,  being  induced  to 
engage  openly  in  his  quarrel,  not  only  by  the  charms 
of  his  wife,  or  compaffion  of  her  brother's  hard  for- 
tune, but  by  reafons  of  ftate,  as  well  as  of  juftice  and 
aftedion :  he  feared  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
{o  powci-ful,  afpiring,  and  fortunate  a  Prince,  and  ap- 
prehended his  ambition  would  not  ceafe  with  the  con- 
queft  of  England,  but  extend  it  to  that  of  Scotland  too, 
and  reducing  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain  under  one  do- 
minion, for  which  it  feemed  by  nature  to  have  been 
framed  v  he  thought  it  both  wife  and  neceflary,  to 
give  fome  ftop  to  this  growing  power,  before  it  be- 
came too  well  fettled  at  home,  and  thereby  prepared 
for  new'  enterprizes  abroad :  and  that  it  was  better  c^r- 
ryingawar  into  England,  than  expefting  it  in  Scotland. 
He  was  glad  of  fo  fair  an  occafion  to  juftify  his  quar- 
rel, and  by  advancing  the  fortunes  of  Edgar,  tofecure 

his 
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liis  own :  he  had  taken  meafures  with  Swane  King  of 
Denmaiic,  to  enter  the  Humber  with  a  powerful  navy^ 
whilft  he  with  his  army  entered  the  northern  provinces 
by  land ;  and  with  the  fons  of  Harold,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  invade  the  Weft,  by  the  afliftance  of  forces  to 
be  fitmilhed  by  Drone  King  of  Ireland,  to  whom  they 
kiad  fled  upon  the  Norman  viftory.  He  prefumed  up^ 
pn  great  infurreftions  among  the  Englilh,  in  favour  of 
Edgar,  and  by  the  audiority  of  the  Nobles,  his  aflb- 
ciates,  who  had  reprefented  the  common  difcontents 
in  England,  to  be  as  great  as  their  own. 

Thcfe  hopes  were  not  ill-grounded,  nor  the  dcfigns 
ill  laid ;  for  the  Danifh  fleet  was  ready  to  fail,  and  the 
(ons  of  Harold,  with  their  Irifti  forces,  landed  and  railed 
a  commotion  in  rhe  Weft,  at  the  fame  time  that  Edgar, 
%ith  thofe  out  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  North,  where 
lifctbtind  at  firft  no  oppofition ;  but  inftead  of  enemies, 
met  tnth  many  friends  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  in- 
otafe  his  ftrength :  he  made  himfclf  maftcr  of  Nor- 
thuftlberland,  Cumberland,  and  the  Bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham, by  the  defeat  of  Robert  Count  of  Mortain,  v/ho 
was  there  flain,  with  fevcn  hundred  Normans.  From 
thence  he  marched  without  refiftance,  as  far  as  York, 
which  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Norman 
ibldiers :  he  befieged  this  city,  ihc  capital  and  defence 
of  an  the  northern  counties,  and  aflhulted  it  with  that 
fury,  that  he  carried  the  town  by  ftorm,  where  all  the 
Normans  were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  rage  and  revenge 
of  the  Englifli  Nobles  in  his  army  •,  many  in  the  heat 
tSUtkt  aflault,  and  the  reft,  after  they  were  entered,  and 
'found  no  more  reliftancc.  After  this  fuccefs,  Edgar 
jemained  fome  time  at  York,  to  refrelh  his  army,  after 
£>  long  a  n>arcli,  and  fo  warm  an  adlion,  which  had 
coft  him  the  livcu  of  many  brave  men,  and  the  wounds 
ofmany  more.  Befides,  he  cxpefted  here  to  fee  his 
army  foon  cncrcafcd  by  the  repair  of  many  friends  and 
difcontents  out  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  England, 

and 
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and  by  the  arrival  of  the  Danifh  fleet  in  the  Humber, 
according  to  the  concert  before  agreed,  and  for  which 
he  knew  all  had  been  prepared. 

King  William  thus  furrounded  with  dangers  from  the 
Weft  and  North,  and  with  jealoufies  of  his  new  fubjefts, 
of  whole  afiedtions  he  had  yet  made  no  trial,  farther 
than  fome  few  years  fubmiffion  to  his  government  ^ 
v/os  yet  undaunted  at  the  news  of  all  thefc  attempts,  npr 
any  ways  diftrafted  by  fuch  various  either  dangers  or 
fears.  He  applied  liimfelf  to  thofe  which  were  neareft 
by  fending  the  forces  he  had  ready,  immediately  into 
the  Weft,  under  experienced  Commanders ;  and  pre- 
pared a  greater  army  both  of  Englifti  and  Normans,  to 
march  himfelf  into  the  North,  after  the  commotions 
in  the  Weft  ihould  be  appeafed :  this  happened  to  be 
cafier  and  fooner  than  he  expefted ;  for  the  attempt  of 
Harold's  fbns,  with  their  Irifh  forces,  proved  weak 
and  faint,  though  fuccelsful  in  the  firft  encounter ; 
wherein  Ednoth,  a  brave  commander  on  the  King's 
fide,  was  flain,^  with  feveral  of  his  followers ;  but  the 
Ions  of  Harold  being  defeated  in  a  fecond  engagement, 
and  failing  of  any  confiderablc  recourfe  or  infurreftioa 
of  the  Englifh  there  (upon  which  they  had  grounded 
their  chief  hopes)  much  difappointed,  and  thereby  dif- 
couraged».were  eafily  broken  by  the  brave  >Jorman 
troops,  and  forced  to  return  with  the  remainder  of 
their  Irilli  forces  into  Ireland, 

King.  William,  upon  the  happy  end  of  this  adven- 
ture, alter  the  beft  orders  taken  for  the  jTecurity  of  the 
fouthern  parts,  in  his  abfence,  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  brave  army  into  the  North,  engaged  the  forces  of 
Edgar  in  a  let  battle ;  and  by  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
the  difcipline  and  order  of  his  army,  and  his  own  ex- 
cellent conduft,  defeated  intirely  the  united  ftrength 
of  his  enemies ;  befieged  and  took  again  the  city  of 
York,  defended  by  Waltheof,  foa  to  the  Earl  Syward, 
a  young  Gentleman  of  great  valour,  and  much  ad- 
mired 
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d  in  this  aftion,  being  faid  to  have  ftood  firm  at  a 
:h  made  in  the  wall,  and  with  his  fword  to  have 
>fF  the  heads  of  many  Normans,  as  they  prefled 
nter,  and  could  do  it  but  one  by  one,  by  the 
ftwnefs  of  the  breach  fo  bravely  defended, 
ftcr  this  defeat,  and  the  furrender  of  York,  Edgar 
d  into  Scotland  with  thofe  of  hs  dependants  v/ho 

moft  defperatc  and  impatient  of  the  Norman  con  - 
:•  The  reft  of  the  Englifli  Nobles,  who  had  ef- 
i  the  battle,  fubmittcd  themfelves  to  the  King. 
rame  in  upon  public  faith,  took  a  new  oath  of  al- 
ncc,  and  were  thereuix)n  all  pardoned,  and  many 
ned,  not  only  to  their  eftates,  but  to  favour  with 
ing ;  who  had  found  Erick  the  forefter,  that  had 
cbclledagainfthim,  after  his  coronation,  exprefs 

fidelity,  after  his  pardon  obtained,  and  perform 

fcrvice  in  this  northern  expedition,     lie  made 
itrickEarl  of  Northumberland,  andemploycd  him 
ft  the  dangers  andincurfions  he  apprehended  from 
cots.     He  was  fo  charmed  with  the  valour  and. 
incy  that  Waltheof  had  fhewcd  in  the  defence  of 
,  ( though  fo  much  to  his  coft,  and  the  lofs  of  lb 
'  Nonnans  by  his  fword )  that  he  refolvcd  to  gain 
t  what  rate  foever  he  valued  himfclf,  (hewing  the 
nefs  of  his  own  courage  and  virtue,  by  loving 
cmouring  them  in  his  enemies.     He  married  this 
5  Gentleman  to  Judith  his  neicc,  gave  him  great 
Eons,  befides  thofe  to  which    he  was   heir,    .md 
lim  with  much  confidence  -,  which  was  for  fome 
eturned  with  fcrvice,  and  with  faith. 
►ft  of  the  other  Nobltrs  that  came  in  upon  pardon 
ir  lives,  he  defpoiled  of  their  eftates  and  offices, 
rftowed  them  upon  his  Norman  friends  andfol- 
I :  ibme  he  kept  prifoners  whom  he  thought  moil 
rous;   as  the  Archbifliops  of  Canterbury  and 

and  Edwin,  a  man  of  the  greateft  power  and  de- 
iccs,   whofe  Earldom  and  j^icat  pofTcflTions  in 

Yoik{hin\ 
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Yorldhire,  were  given  to  Alain  Earl  of  Brit^ ;  as  were 
thofe  of  fevcral  others  at  the  fame  time,  to  others  of 
his  kindred  or  friends.  In  tlie  room  of  Stigand,  he! 
made  Lanfranc  Arclibilhop  of  Canterbury,  an  Italia^ 
born,  but  an  Abbot  in  Normandy,  a  peribn  of  great 
wifdom  and  temper,  as  well  as  learning  :  Thomas,  his 
Chaplain  he  made  Archbilhop  of  York,  and  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  for  their  fucceflfion  in  thofe 
Sees  (during  the  lives  of  the  otlier  two)  upon  reprefen- 
tation  of  other  crimes,  or,  at  leaft,  vices  befides  their 
rebelUon  againft  a  King,  whofe  title  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  as  well  as  encourage4. 

*Tis  not  agreed  at  what  time  the  DaaiQi  fleet  arrived 
upon  the  coafts,  but  it  is  certain,  they  entered  Hum- 
ber  with  about  two  hundred  fail :  fome  write>  that 
they  returned  again  A^ithput  making  any  attempt  upon 
the  fhore ;  that  their  commanders  were  enriched  with 
great  prefents  from  the  King,  and  thdr  ibldiers  iup- 
plied  with  provifions,  and  all  treated  rather  like  frieinls 
than  enemies :  whether  tlieir  arrival  out  of  time,  made 
them  defpair  of  any  fucceis,  and  whether  that  vrere 
occafioned  by  crofs  winds  at  fea,  or  crois  purpc^  in 
the  Danifli  Court,  is  not  well  known  :  iot  Williani  the 
Conqueror,  after  he  was  feated  in  the  throne,  feared  no 
infult  from  abroad,  but  by  Danilh  powers,  and  pre- 
tenfions  they  had  ftill  upon  England  \  and  the  prepa-. 
rations  (as  was  divulged  abroad)  of  ^wa^qe  their  King^ 
for  invading  it  with  a  navy  of  ^  thoufand  ihips. 
Hereupon  he  endeavoured  tq  ward  this  blow,  by  flight 
rather  than  force,  tliinking  his  fafety  on  that  fide,  bet- 
ter purchaied  widi  treafure,  than  with  blood.  He 
pra6Ufed  private  intelligences  in  the  Danifh  Court,  and 
by  force  of  prefents  and  penfions,  gained  to  hi$  dcvo^ 
tion  fome  perfons  of  credit,  and  among  the  reft,  Edel- 
bert  Archbiiho])  of  Hamburgh,  a  man  of  great  autho-. 
rity  in  thofe  parts,  and  whgfe  advices  were  much  lifcd 

and 
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and  cftccmed  by  the  Danifh  King.  It  was  believed 
the  artifices  and  praftices  of  thefe  men,  eluded  the  firft 
great  defign  of  a  mighty  invafion,  changed  it  into  an 
affiilance  of  the  difcontented  here  with  fmaller  forces, 
delayed  them  till  the  time  was  pafled,  and  difpofed 
their  commanders  to  return  without  a£lion,  and  their 
mailer  to  receive  their  excufes  with  approbation,  or  at 
leaft  with  impunity. 

Yet  there  are  other  writers,  who  fay,  the  Danes 
landed  in  Er^land,  made  great  fpoils,  joined  Prince 
£dgar*s  forces,  wintered  in  this  kingdom,  and  returned 
in  the  ipring,  by  the  king's  private  practices  and  re- 
wards among  the  commanders,  as  well  as  bounty  to 
the  ibldiers. 

The  King,  after  having  eftabli(hed  his  affairs  in  the 
North,  returned  triumphant  to  London,  where  the  firft 
aftion  he  performed,  was,  to  take  a  new  pcrfonal  oath 
before  Lai^ranc  the  new  archbifhop,  and  all  the  liOrds 
dien  prelenc  in  that  city,  to  obferve  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  realm,  eflablilhed  by  the  Kings  of  England, 
his  predeceflbrs,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Edward  the 
confeffor. 

This  aftion  of  the  King's  was  the  more  applauded, 
and  the  better  accepted  by  the  Englifh,  becairfe  it  was 
unconftrained  by  any  neceflity  of  his  affairs,  or  ap- 
pearance of  any  new  dangers,  againft  which  he  might 
have  reafon  to  provide.  And  it  is  certain,  his  oath 
taken  at  his  coronation,  of  preferving  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  realm,  had  been  the  chief  occafion  of  his  fafcty 
in  the  late  and  dangerous  convulfion  of  the  ftate  ;  ro- 
g^her  with  the  ill  chofen  time  of  the  Scots  invafion, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Lords  in  favour  of  Edgar  :  for 
if  fuch  attempts  had  been  made  foon  after  the  conqueft, 
while  the  miixis  of  the  people  were  generally  in  moti- 
on, and  in  fear  of  what  might  fucceed,  to  the  danger 
of  their  properties,  and  their  ancient  liberties,  upon  • 
diat  new  revolution,  his  throne  had  not  been  only  Iha- 

ken. 
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ken,  but  in  evident  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
luch  a  violent  concuflion.  But  the  people  having  H- 
ved  quietly  fome  years  under  the  proteftion  of  their 
ancient  laws,  and  in  an  equal  courfe  of  known  and 
common  jufticc,  grew  indifferent  to  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  rights  or  fucceflion  of  the  Crown, 
or  to  any  new  one  that  might  fucceed.  Befides,  tho* 
they  were  well  affedled  to  Edgar,  yet  they  difliked  the 
company  with  which  he  came  attended,  and  hated  the 
entrance  of  a  Scots  army  into  England,  more  than  they 
loved  Edgar.  They  thought,  if  he  fucceeded,  the 
dominion  would  fall  under  the  Scots,  whilft  he  only 
retained  the  name  \  and  if  they  muft  be  governed  by 
ftrangers,  the  bell  was  to  have  thofe  they  were  already 
ufcd  to,  and  fo  feared  leaft.  The  common  fubjefts 
of  a  kingdom  are  not  fo  apt  to  trouble  themfelves  a- 
bput  the  rights  and  poflefllon  of  a  Crown,  as  about 
their  own  \  and  feldom  engage  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
firft,  but  upon  fome  general  and  ftrong  apprehenlions, 
that  the  laft  are  in  danger.  So  the  diicontents  and  in- 
furreftions  of  the  Nobles  in  England,  though  encoura- 
ged and  fupported  by  foreign  forces,  yet  failed  of  fuc- 
eels  ag^unft  this  new  King  and  his  government,  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  followed  by  any  general  commo- 
tion or  fublevation  of  the  people,  which  left  all  fafe 
and  quiet  in  the  fouthern  parts,  and  main  body  of  the 
kingdom,  whiUt  he  marched  with  his  army  againft  his 
enemies  in  the  North.  Nor  is  the  fafety  ot  a  Prince  fb 
firm  and  well  eftabliflied  upon  any  other  bottom,  as 
the  general  fafety,  and  thereby  fatisfadlion  of  the  com- 
mon  people,  which  make  the  bulk  and  ftrength  of  all 
great  kingdoms,  whenever  they  conlpire  and  unite  in 
any  common  paflion  or  intereft.  For  the  Nobles, 
witliout  them,  are  but  like  an  army  of  officers  with- 
out foldicrs,  and  make  only  a  vain  Hiow  or  weaknoife, 
unlefs  railed  and  incrcafcd  by  the  voice  of  the  pople  ; 

which 
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which  for  this  reafon  is  in  a  common  Latin  proverb 
called.  The  voice  of  God. 

No  Prince  ever  made  greater  or  happier  experience 
of  this  truth,  than  William  the  Conqueror,  both  in  the 
events  of  the  laft  and  formidable  dangers,  which  he  fo 
eafily  furmounted,  and  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fub  • 
iequent  reign,  which  was  infefted  by  many  new  trou- 
bles, either  in  England  or  in  Normclndy,  that  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  him,  if  he  had  been  diftrafted  by 
the  common  difcontcnts,  or  infurreftions  of  his  Eng- 
lift  fubjeds ;  for  his  prefent  calm  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance \  the  clouds  foon  gathered  again,  and  threa- 
tened another  ftorm,  and  from  the  fame  winds  by 
which  the  laft  had  been  raifed. 

Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  ftill  perfifted  in  the  en  •' 
vy  and  fear  of  his  neighbouring  power  and  greatnefs, 
ibll  efteemed  it  his  own  intereft  to  join  with  thofe  of 
Edgar,  and  his  dependants  in  England,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  force,  or  difturb  the  quiet  of  the  Nor- 
man government  in  England,  before  it  fhould  by  the 
fevour  of  time  and  calm  feafons,  take  too  deep  rootj 
to  be  afterwards  Ihaken.  He  raifed  a  greater  army 
than  before,  with  which  he  threatened  again  to  invade 
England,  and  led  them  himfclf,  though  ftill  in  favour 
only  of  Edgar's  title  and  advancement  to  the  Crown. 
He  entered  into  new  prafticcs  with  feveral  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  Nobles  who  had  followed  him,  though  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  laft  expedition,  and  were  relolved  to  re- 
pair their  former  lollcs,  by  venturing  greater,  rather 
than  give  over  the  game.  Nor  could  the  hopes  of  the 
difcontented  Englim  ever  die,  while  the  root  was  alive, 
and  they  were  fomented  by  the  malice,  and  encoura- 
ged by  the  forces  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  joined 
with  io  juft  pretcnfions,  as  thofe  of  Edgar  were  gene- 
rally efteemed. 

When  the  preparations  in  Scotland,  and  intelligences 
in  England,  were  ripe  for  execution,  the  Earl  Edwin 
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made  his  efcape,  and  fled  towards  the  North,  But  w» 
by  the  way  murdered  by  fome  of  his  own  retinue. 
The  Earls  Morchar  and  Hereward,  who  were  already 
upon  the  wing  for  the  lame  flight,  difcouraged  by  this 
mifadventure,  durft  not  purfue  it  •,  but  yet  already 
ingaged  too  hr  to  make  a  retreat,  they  made  way  to 
poflefs  themfelrcs  of  the  ifle  of  Ely,  fortified  there  the 
befl:  thev  could,  and  hoped  the  Scots  invafion  would 
^vcrt  tne  King's  forces  from  attempting  them  before 
winter,  and  that  the  feafon  and  fituation  together  would 
there  cover  them  for  fome  time. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Scots  King  was  difcouraged 
from  beginnmg  his  march  by  the  news  of  thefe  dif- 
afters  among  his  confederates  in  England,  and  cbofe 
rather  to  fend  the  Biihop  of  Durham  and  Earl  Sywatd 
out  of  Scotland,  to  relieve  and  animate  thofc  iixmls^ 
retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ely,  than  to  enter  England,  with- 
out hopes  of  their  making  fome  diverfion.  But  the 
King,  who  never  feared  or  flighted  any  dangers,  and 
knew  they  were  like  difeafes,  to  be  taken  in  time, 
marched  immediately  with  his  forces  to  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
befet  it  upon  one  fide,  with  a  great  number  of  flat^faot- 
tom  boats,  and  on  another,,  made  a  bridge  of  two 
miles  long,  with  incredible  diligence  and  labour,  and 
with  foch  fpeed,  as  both  fuiprilcd  and  terrified  his  e- 
ncmies  within.  So  as  defpairing  of  fiirther  lefiftance, 
they  all  fubmitted  to  the  King's  mercy,  except  Here- 
wand,  who,  with  fome  few  followers,  cfcaped  through 
the  fens,  and,  through  many  dangers,  arrived  iafo 
in  Scotland.  The  reft  of  the  Lords  were  fent  prifixien 
to  foveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  remained 
during  the  King's  life,  and  others  died  before  him^ 
with  whom  they  could  not  be  content  to  live. 

The  King,  after  this  fmall  adventure  fo  happily  at- 
chicved,  and  the  prefent  peace  of  his  kingdom  refto- 
red,  yet  confidering  the  root  of  all  his  dangers  was  in 
Scotland,  and  unwilling  to  take  up  prefent  quiet  and 
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fa&ty,  at  too  great  an  intereft  of  dangers  to  conie^ 
refblvcd  to  march  into  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  endeavor  ir  to  fecure  himfelf  on  that  fide,  either 
by  a  peace  or  /idtory.  He  firft  fent  Roger  a  Norman, 
then  Gofpatrick  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  part  of 
his  forces  into  the  North,  to  oppofe  the  Scots  army  that 
was  already  entered  thofe  provinces,  with  great  fpoils 
and  ravages  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  tlxem  at  a  bay, 
till  the  King  came  up  with  the  reft  of  his  army.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  aflembled  his  forces  at  York,  with 
the  beft  choice  of  men  and  officers,  and  fuch  numbers 
as  he  judged  neceflary  for  fuch  an  expedition^  compo- 
led  of  Engliih  and  Normans,  whofe  emulation  he  en- 
Cour^^,  with  promifes  of  reward,  and  hopes  of  e- 
fiabliming  their  common  fafety  by  the  fuccefs  of  this 
cnterprize.  From  York  to  Durham,  he  met  with  ma- 
ny hardfhips  and  difficulties,  from  the  wants  of  his  ar- 
my, in  a  country  which  had  been  fo  lately  wafted  by 
the  Scots  forces  and  his  own,  and  with  which  he  was 
then  contented  to  prevent  another  invafion.  But  ha- 
ving furmounted  all  by  his  own  care,  and  the  pati- 
ence of  his  men,  from  the  example  of  their  leaders,  he 
marched  near  the  borders  without  any  oppofition, 
though  common  fanie  had  made  him  expedl  the  Scots 
would  give  him  battle  in  England,  and  not  the  trouble 
of  fb  long  a  march. 

But  Malcolm  their  King,  now  deftitute  of  hopes  or 
alliftances  from  any  foreign  confederates,  or  any  infur- 
re&ions  in  England,  after  the  laft  difafters  of  the  dif- 
contsented  Loros,  began  tocool  the  heats  of  his  blood ; 
and,  inftead  of  farther  invading  England,  changed  his 
oounfels,  and  refolved  only  upon  a  defenfive  war.  Ac 
the  news  of  King  William's  entrance  into  the  northern 
provinces,  he  quitted  Northumberland,  and,  with  good 
order,  retreated  back  to  the  borders,  and  there  en- 
camped his  army  to  the  beft  advantage,  without  ma- 
king any  farther  incurfions  into  the  Engliih  territories, 
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either  to  fecure  his  provifions,  or  not  to  provoke  his- 
enemies,  and  render  all  terms  of  reconcilement  defpe-^ 
rate,  or  not  to  endanger  his  retreat,  in  cafe  of  any  di-- 
fafter. 

The  King  of  Englaml,  approaching  the  borders^ 
and  thereby  the  Scots  army,  thought  fit  likwife  to  enr 
camp  his  own,  both  to  refrefli  his  foldiers,  haraffed  by 
fo  long  and  difficult  a  march,  as  alfo  to  difcover  the 
force's  of  the  enemy,  obferve  their  countenance,  their 
order,  and  their  motions,  and  thereby  judge  of  their 
dcfigns,  and  direft  his  own  to  the  beft  advantage  :  fo 
that  for  fome  days  the  two  armies  flood  at  a  bay,  feem- 
ing  both  prepared  for  a  fierce  encounter,  and  yet  both 
content  to  delay  it,  from  a  mutual  rcfpeft  they  had  for 
.one  another's  forces  and  difpofitions.  They  wcre>  in- 
deed, not  much  unequal  in  numbers,  nor  in  the  bra- 
very and  order  of  their  troops ;  both  Kings  were  va- 
Hant  and  wife,  having  been  trained  up  in  arms,  in- 
ured to  dangers,  and  much  embroiled  at  home  in  the 
beginning  of  their  reigns.  They  were  now  animated 
to  a  battle  by  their  own  courage,  as  well  as  thdr  fol- 
diers, but  yet  both  confidered  the  event,  in  the  uncer- 
'tainty  and  the  confequence  -,  the  lofs  of  a  battle  might 
prove  the  lofs  of  a  Crown,  and  the  fortune  of  one  day 
determine  the  fate  of  a  kingdom-,  and  they  knew  ve- 
.  ry  well,  that  whoever  fights  a  battle,  with  what  num- 
ber and  forces,  what  provifions  and  orders,  or  appea- 
rances foever  of  fuccefs,  yet,  at  the  beft,  runs  a  ven- 
ture, and  leaves  much  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  from 
'  accidents  not  ta  be  forefeen  by  any  prudence,  or  go- 
verned by  any  condudt  or  fldll.  Tlwsfe  reflexions  be- 
gan to  difpofe  both  Kings  to  the  thoughts  of  ending 
thdr  quarrel  by  a  peace  rather  than  a  battle;  and 
'  though  both  had  the  fame  inclination,  yet  each  of  them 
was  unwilling  firft  to  difcover  it,  left  it  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  proceed  froih  apprehenfions  of  v/eakncfe, 
or  tears,  and  thereby  dilliearten  their  own  foldiers,   or 
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age  thdr  enemies.  The  Scots,  at  length,  be- 
c  overture,  which  was  received  by  King  William 
fhowof  indifiercnce,  but  with  a  concealed  joy -, 
e  more  reafonable,  as  having  the  greater  ftake, 
s  to  win,  and  the  more  to  Icfe  by  the  iflue  of  a 
.  The  firft  parley  was  followed  by  a  treaty,  and 
fier  fome  debate,  by  a  peace,  concluded  as  be- 
equal  forces,  (b  upon  equal  conditions  ;  each 
:o  content  himfelf  with  the  ancient  bounds  of 
!veral  kingdoms,  whereof  the  borders  were  a- 
Neither  to  invade  one  another's  dominions, 
affiit  the  enemies,  or  receive  and  proteft  die  re- 
"  each  other ;  prifoners  in  the  laft,  or  this  war, 
on  both  fides  releafed ;  and  fubjei5ts,  who  de- 

0  Tetum,  to  be  on  both  fides  nrftored  to  their 
y  and  pofleflions. 

pu",  the  principal,  or  mod  appearing  caufe  of 
r,  was  included  and  provided  for  in  this  treaty, 
um  into  England,  make  his  fubmiiTion  to  the 
renounce  any  farther  claim  to  the  Crown ;  and 
pen,  not  only  to  be  reftored  to  his  own  poileflions, 
is  friends  and  followers,  but  to  be  provided  of  a 
nd  honourable  maintenance  from  the  King  du- 
is  life.  And  thus  this  ftorm,  which  threatncd 
ii^doms  with  fuch  fata]  dangers,  and  long  con- 
ces,  was  of  a  fudden  blown  over  •,  a  general  calm 
i  in  the  whole  iiland  of  Britain ;  and  the  ty.vo 
returned  t30  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  peace,  to  which 
ad  both  contributed  by  their  equal  temper  and 
tee,  as  well  as  by  their  equal  preparations  for  a 

t  after  the  King's  return,  Edgar  repaired  into 
id,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
ditions  of  the  ueaty  pertbrmed,  and  ever  after 
*d  with  great  faith  and  fmcerenefs  on  both  parts. 
d  his  provifions  and  revenues  ( agreed  by  the 

1  fairly  cftabliflicd ;  but  being  defirous  to  go 
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to  the  -wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  die  coipmpo 
hiimour  of  idle  or  devout  Princes  in  that  age :  h^ 
was  furnilhed  by  the  King  with  great  fums  of  money, 
to  prepare  and  maintain  a  noble  equipage  for  that 
journey.  He  there  gained  much  honour  and  eflcem  ^ 
after  which,  returning  into  England,  he  pafled  the  reft 
of  his  whole  life  in  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  a  large,  but 

Erivate  fortune ;  and,  perhaps,  happier  than  he  mi^it 
ave  done  in  the  contefts  and  dangers  of  ambition, 
however  they  might  have  fucceeded.  A  rare  example 
of  moderation  in  Prince  Edgar,  and  of  magnanimity, 
as  well  as  juftice  and  clemency  in  this  King ;  and  ve- 
ry different  from  feveral  of  his  fucceflbrs,  who  defa- 
mediiielr  reigns  by  the  death  of  innocent  Princes,  for 
having  only  been  born  to  juft  rights  of  the  Crown, 
without  any  appearing  means  or  attempts  to  purfue 
them,  or  endanger  the  pofleflbrs}'  thereby  Itaining 
their  memories  with  the  blots  both  of  cruelty  and  fear. 
For  clemency  is  produced  by  magnanimity  and  fear- 
lefnefs  of  dangers,  fo  is  cruelty  by  cowardice  and  fear, 
and  argues  not  only  a  depravednefs  of  nature,  but  al-^ 
fo  a  meannefs  of  courage,  and  imbecillity  of  mind  } 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  both  hated  by  all  that  are  with- 
in its  reach  and  danger,  and  defpifed  by  all  that  are 
without. 

The  King,  upon  his  return,  began  again  to  apply 
himlelf  to  the  arts  of  peace,  whidx  conlift  chiefly  in 
^  preventing  of  future,  as  tliofe  of  war,  in  the  fur- 
mounting  of  prefent  dangers.  And  as  nothing  raiies 
the  power  of  a  Crown  lb  much  as  weak  and  private 
tonlpiracies  againft  it,  ralhly  undertaken  by  fome  few 
difcontents,  unfupported  by  any  general  defections  of 
the  people  faintly  pprfued,  and  ending  without  fuc- 
cefs  \  fo  this  Prince  found  his  throne  and  authority 
hiore  firmly  eflablifhed,  in  all  appearance,  by  the  hap- 
py ifTue  of  the  two  late  wars,  and  the  unfortunate  events 
of  his  revolted  Nobles  j  and  now  eftccmed  himfelf 
'  more 
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more  at  liberty  from  thofe  regards  of  his  Engliih  fub- 
^BBts  and  their  laws,  which  his  unfeccled  Irate  had 
made  neceilary  upon  his  iirft  accefllon  to  the  Crown. 
He  was  provoked  by  the  rebellions  of  ib  many  of  the 
sreatcft  Engliih  Nobles,  after  their  fealty  fwom  to  him : 
be  was  pervaded  of  the  general  difafieoion  of  the  reft» 
and  that  die  late  infumeSions  would  have  been  found 
much  deeper  rooted,  and  farther  fpread,  if  they  had 
been  attended  with  any  fucceis.  He  thought  the  Eng- 
li(h  Lords  and  Bilhops  had  too  great  dependance  of 
their  tenants  and  vaflals  upon  them^  ana  had  them* 
ielves  too  litde  upon  the  Prince :  fince  they  efleemcd 
diemielves  neither  bound  to  attend  him  in  the  wars 
auilels  they  pleafed,  nor  to  fumiih  the  expences,  un- 
ids  by  their  own  cOnfent  in  their  general  aflemfadtes : 
nor  was  He  fatisfied  to  have  them  judge  of  his  necefli- 
ties,  whom  he  thought  unlikeliell  to  increafe  them, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  defire  them.  He  believed  the  Elnglifii 
in  general  would,  as  long  as  they  retiuned  the  Saxon 
Jaws  and  forms  of  government,  ever  be  affefted  to  the 
race  of  their  Saxon  Kings :  and  for  this  reafon^  he 
was  thought  to  have  encouraged  the  voyage  of  Edgar 
&rthe  Holy  Land,  byfolargefuppliesoftreafure,  un« 
^  pretence  of  that  Prince's  honour,  but  from  true 
intentions  of  his  own  fafety.  Befides,  he  found  his 
treafures  exhaufted  by  the  great  charges  of  his  two  lail 
expeditions,  and  the  jufl:  rewards  he  had  promiied 
both  his  Normans,  and  thofe  of  the  Engrliih,  who  had 
well  and  futhfuUy  ferved  in  them.  Though  he  had 
boce  or  twice  ( for  it  is  left  in  doubt )  levied  the  tax  of 
Xhuiegelt  upon  the  threats  of  a  Daniih  invaHon,  and 
by  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  pretend- 
ed or  exerciied  upon  that  occaiion ;  yet  he  found  it 
was  not  raifed  without  great  murmur  and  reludancy  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  Nobles  who  pretended  to 
ahdehtubertxes,  of  paying  no  taxes  impofed  without 
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the  conftnt  of  their  general  aflemblies,  which  began 
in  this  King's,  or  his  fon's  time,  firft  to  hp  ftyled  ParV 
i laments  according  to  the  Norman  phrafei  whereas 
they  had  by  die  Saxons  been  called  Gemoots,  and,  by 
their  Latin  writers,  common  councils,  or  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  kingdom,  though  how  compofed,  is 
left  uncertain,  and  has  raifed  much  argument  and  dif- 
pute. 

All  thefc  confiderations  either  moved  or  agumented 
at  this  time,  a  defigri  or  inclination  of  this  King  to 
'change  the  whole  frame  of  the  Englifli  government, 
to  abolifli  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  arid  intro- 
duce thofe  of  Normandy,  by  which  he  thought  he 
Ihould  be  niore  abfolute,  and  too  powerful  to  be  again 
difturbed  by  any  infurreftion  at  home,  or  any  invafions 
from  his  enemies  abroad. 

So  foon  as  he  had  digefted,  and  began  to  difcovcr 
this  rcfolurion,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  uni- 
verfal  diftontent,  and,  indeed,  conftemation,  it  rai- 
fed among  all  his  Englifti  fubjefts,  who  under  {x^  great 
a  King,  attended  by  his  viftorious  Norman  forces, 
•  reckoned  upon  no  other  fafety,  but  from  the  prcferva- 
tion  of  their  ancient  laws,  whcrecrf  he  had  hitherto  af- 
fured  them.  Whereupon  the  whole  people,  fad  and 
aggrieved,  as  well  as  the  Nobles,  in  an  humble  man- 
ner, but  with  univerfal  agreement,  tendered  an  ear- 
ned petition  to  the  King:  befeeching  him,  in  r^rd 
of  his  oath  made  at  the  coronation,  and  by  the  foul  of 
St.  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  the  Crown  and  king- 
dom, under  whofe  laws  they  were  bom  and  bred,  thit 
he  Would  not  change  them,  and  deliver  them  up  to 
new  and  ftrange  laws,  which  they  underftood  not, 
.  Upon  this  humble,  but  earneft  application  of  the 
whole  Englifh  nation,  united  in  their  delires  upon  this 
occafion,  the  King,  before  he  refolved,  thought,  at 
lead,  it  was  of  weight  to  defervc  the  beft  deliberati- 
pn.  and  thereupon  fell  into  ferious  confultations  upon 
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|t  with  his  council,  whom  he  found  much  <£yided  in 
thdr  debates*  Tlie  Normans,  among  them,  were  for 
his  execudng  with  vigour  what  he  had  determinedv  for 
abcdifhing'  wholly  the  Englifh  laws,  introducing  the 
Norman^  and  maintaining  his  Crown  and  government 
by  the  fame  means  he  had  gained  them,  which  was  by 
force  and  arms.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  oj»^ 
nion,  by  prefuming  it  agreed  with  the  King's  inclina- 
tiai,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  prefling  arguments 
and  advices  of  his  brother  Odon  Bifhop  of  Bayeux, 
a  man  of  a  violent  nature,  arbitrary  humour  and 
will ;  who,  in  the  time  of  the  King's  abience,  and  his 
being  left  vicegerent,  had  cxcrdfed  many  oppreffions 
■and  cruel  exadtions  upon  the  people,  and  had  rai- 
led more  clamour  and  hatred  againft  the  King's 
government,  than  any  councils  or  aftions  of  his 
own.  ■ 

This  ambitious  Prelate  afpiring  at  the  Papacy  upon 
the  next  eleftion,  and  delpairing  to  obtain  it  by  any  o- 
thcr  means,  than  the  force  of  money,  negledbed  or  re* 
feuncd  no  ways  of  heaping  up  treafure,  though  none 
fo  finr  of  incrcafing  his  own,  as  by  advancing  the 
King's  by  an  abfolute  power  over  the  perfons  and  purfes 
of  his  fubjefts. 

The  Englifh  of  the  King's  council  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  but  being  parties  in  the  cafe,  had  been  little 
oonfidered,  without  the  fupport  of  Lanfranc  Arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  who  being  bom  an  Italian,  was 
impartial  to  EngHlh  and  Normans,  efteemed  much  by 
both,  and  more  by  the  King.  He  was  a  man  of  found 
'natural  fcnfe,  and  univcifal  goodnefs,  of  general  know- 
ledgie,  known  virtue,  long  experience,  and  approved 
wifdom ;  -free  and  difinterefted,  and  in  all  counfcls  con- 
£derins  the  King  more  thanhimfelf,  and  his  true  fervice 
-andwraare  of  the  Crown,  more  than  his  humour  or 
his  inclination.  The  King  ever  advifed  -with  him  in 
all  the  weighty  aflfairs  of  his  reign,  allowed  his  liberty, 
"  I  and 
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and  enccoiniged  it,  knowing  him  to  be  not  only  wife 
and  good,  but  faithful  to  his  intereft,  and  aficftionate 
to  his  perfon :  happy  in  the  choice  or  fortune  of  fuch 
a  coufidellor,  and  more  in  the  diipofitioil  of  hearing 
and  weighing  fuch  advices,  as  were  never  fo  diSerent 
£rDm  his  own  opinions  or  inclinations.  Nor  is  anv 
thing  more  dangerous  for  a  Prince,  than  to  confult 
only  with  peribns  that  he  thinks  are  of  his  own  mind, 
or  will  be  fo  when  they  know  it  \  nor  more  pernicious 
in  a  counfellor,  than  to  give  only  fuch  advices,  as  he 
thinks  moft  agreeable  to  him  that  afks  or  receives 
them. 

Lanfranc^  upon  this  great  and  weighty  occallon,  re- 
|>r€fented  to'  the  King,  how  much  his  fatety  depended 
upon  the  general  fatis£i£)ion  of  his  fubjefts  :  that  of 
thcfe,  the  Englifh  were  much  the  greater  part^  both  in 
fbrength  and  numbers  ;  that  ito  people  could  be  ealy 
tinder  any  laws,  but  fuch  wherein  they  were  born  and 
i»ed :  that  all  innovations  were  ocuous ;  but  none 
could  be  more  fo,  than  this,  as  appeared  by  fo  univer* 
fal  agreement  of  the  Enclifh,  in  their  petition :  that  the 
humility  and  calmnefsof  it  was  more  d4ngerous,.thaa 
if  any  thing  had  been  done  in  hot  blood,  and  the  re* 
fufal  would  be  the  more  refented  :  that  the  Jaws  and 
conftitutions  of  this  realm  had  been  digefled  by.  the 
wifeft  councils,  and  con&rnr.-^d  by  a  long  fuccel&on  of 
their  Kings  :  that  under  them  the  Saxons  kad  been 
good  and  loyal  fubjedts,  and  their  ICin^s,  who  ruled 
by  thefe  laws,  never  troubled  with  any  ieditions  or  in- 
furreftions  of  their  people  :  that,  beiides  reoibn  and 
experience,  religion  was  concerned  in  this  rdblution, 
fince  the  King  had  already  twice  fwom  folemnly,  tt> 
obferve  them  :  ib  as  a  change  of  them  now,  would  be 
taxed  not  only  of  injuftice^  but  impiety  :  that  nothii^ 
was  of  fo  much  moment  to  a  Prince,  as  reputation, 
and  tiODt  more^  than  that  of  bein^  a  religious  obfervcr 
of  his  word  and  promiic  \  but  elpecially  of  his  oaths, 

without 
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yrithout  which,  he  could  never  be  truftcd  by  his  fub* 
jefts,  or  his  neighbours. 

The  King  heard  and  weighed  all  their  reaibns,  and 
By  them  formed  his  own  judgment,  which  he  ever 
rrufted  in  the  laft  refort.  Upon  mature  deliberation, 
as  the  cafe  required,  he  at  length  refolved,  not  only  ta 
continue  the  laws  and  cuftotns  of  the  realm,  but  to 
give  the  people  new  and  more  evident  afliirances  of 
tnis  refbhitioh  :  in  purfuance  whereof,  he  granted  and 
confirmed  them  by  a  public  and  open  charter,  and 
thereby  purchafed  the  hearts,  as  well  as  fatisfaftion 
of  his  Englilh  fubjefts,  whereof  he  reaped  the  fruits  in 
his  fuccceding  troubles  in  Normandy,  and  his  wars  with 
France. 

Yet  he  could  not  refrain  Ihewing  the  kindncfs  he  re- 
tained for  his  own  country  and  language,  introducing, 
by  connivahce,  or  by  countenance,  fcvcral  Nonnan 
ctifloms,  and  endeavouring  to  introduce  that  langus^e 
to  be  general  in  the  kingdom.  To  this  end  he  caulw 
.many  fchools  to  be  fet  up  for  teaching  that  tongue, 
which  was  a  Baftard  French,  not  well  underftood  by 
the  French  themfelves,  and  not  at  all  by  the  Englifli. 
He  caufed  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
anciently  written  in  Saxon,  and  by  Edward  the  Confcf- 
for  publifhed  alfo  in  Latin,  to  be  now  tranflated  into 
S'orman.  He  ordered  all  pleas  in  the  feveral  courts  to 
be  made  in  the  fame  language,  and  all  petitions  prefent- 
cd  the  King,  and  all  bufinefs  of  court,  to  be  Ukewife  in 
Norman.  This  introduced  new  terms,  new  forms  of 
t>ieading  and  of  procefs,  new  names  of  offices  and  of 
courts  ;  and  with  them,  all  the  litigious  cuftoms  and 
lubtilties  of  the  Norman  pleas  and  conveyances  (who 
were  a  witty  but  contentious  people)  inftead  of  the  old 
Ehglifh  fimplicity,  in  their  common  fuits,  pleas,  or 
conveyances,  which  were  plain,  brief,  without  per- 
plexities, made  with  good  meaning,  kept  with  cpod 

faith. 
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faith,  and  {q  followed  by  little  contention,  and  that  de- 
termined by  fpeedy  juftice,  and  decifion  of  monthly 
courts,  in  every  county. 

Among  the  Saxons,  k  was  ufual  to  grant  lands  and 
houfes  by  bare  words,  and  with  the  delivery  of  fomc 
-  trivial  gift,  as  an  horn,  a  fword,  an  arrow,  a  helmet, 
and  yet  the  fimple  honefty  of  thofe  times  and  people 
left  fuch  grants  little  fubjedt  to  any  difputes  or  con- 
tentions. But  the  Conqueror  reduced  all  grants  to 
writing,  to  fignature,  and  to  witnefles,  which  brought 
in  cavils,  and  aftions  grounded  upon  punftilious  er- 
rors \n  writing,  miflakes  in  expreffion,  which  in  much 
writing  muft  fometimes  happen,  either  by  hafte, 
>5veaknefs,  or,  perhaps  by  fraud  of  conveyancers,  and 
.  wth  defigtt  to  leave  matter  of  contentions,  by  which 
they  fubfiflr,  as  phyficians  by  difeafes. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  arts  of  the  Prince,  and  in- 
dullry  of  his  Minifters,  to  introduce  the  Norman 
language  in  England,  yet  all  was  fruftrated  by  the  o- 
▼er  balance  of  numbers  in  the  nation,  in  proportion  to 
the  ftraAigers,  and  afllfted  by  a  general  averHon  in  the 
Enghlh  to  ehai^  their  language,  wluch  they  thought 
would  be  fucceeded  by  that  of  their  laws  and  liberties ; 
fo  that  in  this  vefy  reign,  inftcad  of  the  Englifli  (peak- 
ing Norman,  the  Normans  began  generally,  by  force  of 
intermarriages,  ordinary  commerce  and  converfation, 
to  ufe  the  Englifh  tongue,  which  has  ever  fmce  conti- 
nued and  compofed  the  mdn  body  of  our  language, 
tho*  changed,  like  others,  by  mixture  of  many  new 
words  and  phrafcs,  not  only  introduced  by  this  great 
re^'olution,  but  by  the  ufes  and  accklents  of  each  fuc- 
ceeding  age. 

It  feems  very  remarkable,  and  very  different,  what 

happened  in  Scotland  about  this  time,   and  upon  this 

..  fubjedt ;  for  upon  the  great  recourfe  of  Englilh  Nobles 

and  Gentlemen  into  Scotland,  feeking  refuge  from  the 

firft  danj^ers  and  terrors  of  the  Norman  conqueft ;  and 

afterwards 
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afterwards  of  many  more  who  fled  there  in  purfuit  of 
Edgar's  pretenfions,.  and  joined  with  the  Scots  in  two 
invafions  of  England  j  butchiefly  upon  Malcolm's  fond 
affe&ion  for  his  Englilh  wife,  fifter  to  Prince  Edgar, 
his  learning  and  commonly  ufing  or  favouring  her  lan- 
guage, the  ufual  compliance  and  conformity  of  Cour- 
tiers to  the  cuftoms  of  their  Prince,  and  the  general 
humour  of  kindnefs  in  the  Scots,  at  that  time,  to  the 
perfon  or  rights  of  Edgar,  and  to  all  his  adherents, 
that  loft  their  own  country,  to  follow  his  fortunes ;  the 
Engliib  language  grew,  in  this  King's  reign,  to  be  ge- 
nerally ipoken,  not  only  in  the  Court  of  Scotland,  but 
in  feveral  countries  thereunto  adjacent,  and  among 
moftof  the  Nobles  in  remoter  provinces  •,  and  fo  it  has 
ever  fince  remained,  as  have  many  Englifli  families  in 
thole  parts,  habituated^and,  with  time,  naturalized  a- 
nKMigthem  :  and  the  ancient  barbarous  Scots  tongue 
has  been  left  current  only  in  the  more  northern  or 
northweft  and  mountainous  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and 
in  the  iflands  that  feem  to  have  been  firft,  and  moft  in- 
tircly  pofliefled  by  the  Scyths  or  Scots,  who  fo  long  ago 
invaded  and  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Britain 
ajld  Ireland. 

The  contrary  of  this  unufual  change  in  language, 
appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  England,  fince  in  a  little 
time^  nothing  remained  of  the  Norman  language  in 
common  ufc,  befides  the  tfanflation  of  our  common 
law,  which,  though  deduced  from  the  ancient  Saxon 
ftreams,  yet  the  found,  and  forms,  and  pra6Kce  came 
to  be  Norman  •,  like  rivers  which  ftill  run  from  their 
original  fources,  but  yet  often  change  their  tafte,  from 
the  foils  through  which  they  take  their  courfe,  and 
fometimes  from  accidents  of  great  inundations,  which 
fqr:the  prefent  change  them,  but  leave  them  to  return 
to  their  natural  ftreams.  A  fingular  and  inftruftive 
example,  how  ftrange  a  difference  there  is  in  the  com- 
pliance 
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pliance  of  a  nation  with  thje  humour  9/  a  Prince  the/ 
Jove,  or  of  one  they  fear. 

BeHdes  theie  chaogps  in  the  language  of  pur  law$^ 
and  the  forms  of  pleas,  which  were  generally  dif- 
affcfted  by  the  Englifh  fubjefts ;  this  Norman  King, 
either  upon  pretence  of  juibce  and  piety,  or  elfe  of  ne* 
ce0ity  and  fafety,  aboliihedfeveral  antient  Saxon  infti- 
tutions,  and  made  feveral  new ;  which,  how  reafon- 
abie,  or  how  ufeful  foever,  yet  bred  ill  blood  among 
the  Nobles  an4  cleigy  of  England ;  though  tlie  people 
contented  themfelves  with  the  continuance  of  their  an- 
tient laws,  and  thpugl^t  all  they  did  or  fu0ered  for  the 
King's  fcrvice,  well  rewarded,  while  they  mi^t  pre- 
fcrve  what  they  called  tlie  laws  of  Ed)¥^d  the  Con- 
fbiibr :  and  the  King  was  fo  wife,  as  ofiQifx  to  renew 
his  oath  to  maintain  diem,  for  the  g^ner^al  fatisfaftion 
of  the  people. 

For  the  reft,  he  tpok  all  jurifdidion  and  judgment 
in  civil  caufes  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bm^ops, 
where  it  had  been  placed  in  the  whole  Saxon  fuccefixon, 
rfter  their  converfion  to  chriftiapity.  And  reftrainqd 
the  clergy  to  the  exerciic  and  admji;iijb:ation  of  their 
ccclefiaftical  power.  He  endeavoured  to  aboKfli  two 
antient  formsc^  trial  ufed  an^on^  tbe  Saxons  with  great 
reverence,  even  during  their  chriftianworlhip,  thdudi 
IJiey  were  but  rem^d^rs  of  their  old  Pagan  fupeno- 
tlon,  but  ib  rooted  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  a^  qpt 
to  be  di^ofleflcd  by  new  reaibn  or  religion :  theie 
were  tlie  trials  Ordeal,  and  of  Camp-fig^t.  The  fiift 
was  either  by  fire  or  by  ivatcr,  and  ufe^  ooly  inadim- 
nal  caieS)  wheie  tlie  accufadon  was  firong,  the  fuf- 
picions  great,  but  noprgofs  evident.  In  thaf  of  fijse^ 
the  perfpn  accuied  was  brought  into  an  open  place, 
upon  even  ground  \  ieveral  plough-fbares  Jbeatqd  red 
hot  were  laid  before  them,  at  yujqual  diii:dnce$  .over 
which  tliey  were  to  walk  blindfold,  jand  if  they  efcoped 
wy  harm,  were  adjugcd  innocent ;  if  their  itct  wcte 

burned 
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burned  fay . treading  upon  the  hot  itx>ns,  they  were  con- 
demned as  guilty.  In  the  other  of  water,  the  acculed 
voeduown  into  the  water:  if  they  funk  immediate- 
h%  they  wBie  efteemed  innocent,  and  guilty  if  th^y 
vnm ;  either  becaufe  it  feemed  againft  the  nature  of 
heavy  bodies^  or  diat  the  clear  element  would  not  re- 
ceive them,  but  rejefted  them  as  polluted  perfons. 
The  firft  trial  was  for  thofe  of  better  condition,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  inferior  •,  and  both  were  chiefly 
tt&dupon  accu£itions  of  unchaftity,  of  poifbning,  or 
of  ibirery. 

Thefe  trials,  though  grounded  upon  no  reaibn,  yet 
veie  thoo^  approved  by  long  experience ;  and  the 
lather,  I  Rippoie,  becaufe  any  fucceeding  proofs  of 
innocence,  were  difficult  to  find,  as  any  precedent 
cndenoe  of  guile.  And  they  were  commonly  called, 
the  judgments  of  God,  and  performed  with  folemn 
oradibns,  and  other  ceremonies,  that  amuied,  or  ra- 
ther inchanted  the  ignorant  people  into  an  opinion  of 
ifaeir  bdngiacred,   as  well  as  jufl. 

The  trials  of  Camp-fight  were  performed  by  fingle 
combat^  in  iifls  appointed  for  that  puipofe,  between 
ahe  accuier  and  accufed,  and  were  ulual  in  actions 
both  real  and  criminal,  where  no  evident  proof  of  iaft 
anpeared  from  witnefles,  or  other  circumftances :  the 
vioor  was  acquitted,  andthevanqioifhed,  if  not  kilted 

Son  the  fielcl,  was  condemned.  Thefe  were  perform- 
i^th  great  iblemnities,  and  either  in  prefence  of  the 
Kingy  -who  eranted  the  combat,  or  of  certain  judges 
fay  hhn  appointed  for  that  particular  caie. 
'  Both  thcie  ferts  of  trials  this  King  abolifhed,  as  un- 
diriftiaa  and  unjuft,  and  reduced  all  caufes  to  the 
judgment  of  equals,  or  of  a  jury  of  twelve  neijghbours, 
imdby  l^ai  forms :  yet  the  laft  was  Ibme  tew  times 
nfed  in  iocceeding  rei^. 

In  xhi(be^nniDg  ofhis  rdgn,  the  kingdom  had  been 
nmch  infefted  by  oudaws  and  by  robbers,  and  many 

Normans 
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Normans  were  fecretly  murthered  by  the  hatred  x)f  the 
Englifh,  as  they  pafled  alone  upon  the  ways  or  the 
fields,  eipecially  in  the  night.  To  remedy  this  lart 
mifchief,  he  impofed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  hundred^ 
where  the  body  of  any  Norman  fhould  be  found  (lain, 
whether  any  difcovery  were  made  or  no  of  the  author 
or  complices  of  the  fadt.  For  all  rapes  and  robberies, 
he  caufed  them  to  be  punifhed  {o  levcrely,  by  cruel 
mutilations  of  members,  and  hardfhips  of  labour,  as 
left  them  miferable  ^eftacles,  or  warnings  of  their 
crimes,  during  the  reft  of  their  lives.  By  the  rigour 
of  theie  courfes,  and  cutting  off  the  chief  caule  of 
•  ftich  offences,  which  grow  from  idlenefs  and  expences, 
he  reduced  the  whole  realm  to  fuch  fecurity,  that  it  is 
recorded  in  his  time,  how  a  fair  maiden,  with  a  purfe 
of  gold  in  her  hand,  might  have  travelled  through  the 
realm,  without  any  danger  offered  to  her  honour,  or 
her  money. 

Befides,  to  prevent  any  crimes  that  might  be  com-^ 
mitted  by  favour  or  encouragement  of  the  night,  he 
ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  in  each  parifh,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  winter,  and  nine  in  the  fummer  j  after 
which  every  man  was  to  cover  his  fire,  and  ftir  no 
more  abroad  that  night  v  and  this  was  for  that  reafon 
called,  the  Corfew,  or  Couvrefew  bell. 

For  the  fafety  of  his  ftate,  he  erefted  feveral  cafUes 
in  many  places  moft  convenient  of  the  kingdom ; 
among  which  was  the  Tower  of  London,  and  New- 
Caftle  upon  Tyne  (either  built,  or  by  this  King  much 
enlarged)  and  garrifoned  them  by  Norman  or  Englifh 
foldiers ;  but  all  fuch  as  Jie  moft  trufted,  and  who  were 
ready  in  arms  upon  all  occafions.  Yet  thefe  forts  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Englilh  as  unneceffary  in  the  times 
of  peace,  and  as  bridles,  upon  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  preventions  of  dangers  to  the  Crown. 

After  thefc  inftitutions,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  in- 
creafe,  order,  and  eUabliUiment  of  his  revenue  \  and 

having 
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iisTing  (as  he  believed)  fatisfied  the  people  in  general^ 
by  the  conBrmation  of  the  ancient  and  beloved  laws, 
he  thought  he  might  be  bolder  with  the  clergy,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  generally  his  enemies,  and  whofe  cla- 
ipours  he  the  lefs  feared,  from  his  own  known  piety^ 
in  frequenting  divine  worlhip,  in  building  and  endow- 
ing feveral  monafteries,  in  prefents  to  many  churches^ 
both  in  England  and  Normandy  \  byt  efpecially,  in 
great  treafures  which  he  fent  frequently  to  Rome* 
Therefore,  upon  pretence  of  his  enemies  in  the  two 
laft  revolts  (and  fuch  as  were  defigned  to  be  their  com- 
plices) haying  conveyed  their  plate,  money,  andjewels 
into  the  leveral  monafteries  throughout  the  kingdom } 
he  caufed  all  the  rich  abbi^s  to  be  fearched,  their  mo- 
ney, plate,  andjewels,  which  were  not  neceffary,  or 
of  common  ufe  in  divine  fervice,  to  be  feized ;  and 
thereby  brought  at  once  a  mighty  treafure  into  his  cof- 
fers, but  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  clergy  upon  his 
perfbn  and  reign :  and  this  was  the  laft  of  thofe  adti- 
ons  that  by  the  envenomed  pens  of  the  monkifli 
writers  of  that  age,  left  fuch  a  charge  upon  the  me- 
mory of  this  Prince,  by  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
oppreflion,  violence,  exadtion,  and  the  breach  or  change 
OT  laws  of  the  kingdom,  either  human  or  divine ; 
though  the  fame  authors  little  confidered,  how  ill  this 
.  agrees  with  the  high  characters  they  themfelves  give 
ot  his  peribnal  qualities  and  virtues.  Nor  is  it  proba-  ' 
ble,  that  fo  vicious  aftions  fhould  proceed  from  fo  vir- 
tuous difpofitions,  or  that  fo  noble  and  excellent  qua- 
lities of  any  Prince  Ihould  be  efteemed  by  the  prefent 
agp,  or  celebrated  to  pofterity,  which  had  been  ac- 
companied by  cruel5  infamous^  or  depraved  a£Uons 
during  his  life^ 

Having  with  thefe  (polls  of  the  tlergy,  as  well  as  by 
the  many  forfeitures  of  the  revoW  Nobles,  reple- 
nifiied  his  coffers  for  the  prefent,  fie  extended  the  care 
of  his  revenue  not  only  to  what  might  arrive  in  his  own 

Vol.  III.  M  life,      :<> 
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life,  but  alfo  in  the  timed  erf  fucceeding  Kings.  To 
this  end,  he  fent  commiflioners  into  all  the  feveral 
counties  of  the  whole  realm,  who  took  an  exaft  fur- 
vcy,  and  dcfcribed  in  a  cenfual  roll  or  booli:,  all  the 
lands,  titles,  and  tenures  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. In  this  were  diftinftly  let  down,  not  only  eve- 
ry barony,  each  knight's  fee,  every  plow-land,  but 
alfo  what  owners,  by  what  tenures,  at  what  rents  of 
duties  they  held,  and  what  ftock  they  were  poflefled 
of,  and  how  many  villans  upon  their  relpcftive  eftates. 
All  lands  that  held  anciently  erf"  the  Crown,  or  were  by 
this  King  di^fed  upon  forfeitures,  he  ftd>jeAed  to  the 
ufual  tenures  of  baronies,  or  knight's  fees,  rcfcrving 
in  aU  the  dominion  in  chief  to  himfelf,  fome  quit-rents^ 
or  fines  upon  death  and  alienaticm  r  and  likewife  the 
cuftody  of  all  heirs  of  fuch  lands  as  were  left  under 
age,  and  the  dilpofal  of  their  fortunes^  be  fides  what' 
was  ailigfied  for  their  maintenance,  dll  they  came  to 
years  of  dilpofing  their  eftates  and  themfelves. 

This  book  was  compofed  after  two  old  examples 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  times  of  Ethelbert  and  Alfred, 
and  was  laid  up  as  facred  in  the  church  of  Wihchefter ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  as  ^arver  authors  fay,  was  called 
Liber  Domus  Dei,  and  by  abbrevi^on,  Domelday 
book.  The  vulgar  account  is,  that  the  name  was  dry 
rived  from  the  nature,  aiad  fo  called,  becaufe  every  man 
was  to  receive  his  doom  by  that  book,  upon  any 
dilpute  about  the  value,  tenure,  payments,  or  fervices 
of  his  lands,  upon  colleftion  of  the  King's  ordinary  re- 
venue, or  the  raifing  of  any  extraordinary  taxes  or 
impofitions.  And  to  make  a  precedent  for  the  future, 
or  to  fatisfy  the  great  expences  the  King  had  been  at, 
for  the  compiling  this  great  roll  of  the  kingdom,  fix 
(hillings  was  raifei  upon  every  plow-land,  which  made 
the  defign  ofitlefs  agreeable  to  the  people;  though 
every  man's  right  thereby  received  a  neV  evidence, 
and  no  injufticc  was  complained  of,  iq  thedigeftion  of 

fo 
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£>  difficult  a  work,  and  of  fo  various  a  nature.  By 
this  means,  the  King  came  to  an  cafy  andexadt  know- 
ledge of  his  whole  conftant  revenue,  and  fo  propor- 
tioned it  tohis  expences,  and  the  necelTary  cares  ot  ha- 
ving always  a  fund  or  referve  of  preient  trcafure  in  his 
co^rs,  that  after  this  time  we  never  find  him  plunged 
in  any  difficulties  for  want  of  money,  to  fupply  many 
great  occalions  that  enfued  in  his  reign,  nor  tempted 
to  impofe  any  taxes  upon  his  fubjeds,  or  other  duties, 
than  what  were  common  and  known,  and  paid  with- 
out preifiire  or  difcontent  among  the  commonalty  of 
the  realm :  fi>  as  after  all  thefe  inftitutions,  he  pafTed 
feveral  years  in  great  tranquillity  at  home,  as  well  as 
honour  from  all  his  neighbour  Princes. 

About  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  went  in- 
to Normandy^  leaving  his  brother  Odon  Biihop  of  Bay- 
cux,  and  created  Earl  of  Kent,  his  Vicegerent  in  Eng- 
land ^  and  little  apprehenduig  any  ftorm  after  fo  long 
a  fit  of  fair  weather,  or  that  he  had  left  any  ill  blood 
behind  him,  that  was  like  to  gather  to  a  head,  with 
fuch  an  inflammation^  and  ib  dangerous  fymptoms,  as 
icon  after  appeared.  But  no  condition  of  human  life 
is  ever  perfeftly  fecure,  nor  any  force  of  greatnefs,  or 
of  prudence,  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  and  the  blows 
of  fortune.  Princes,  as  well  as  private  men,  are  of- 
ten in  moft  danger  at  thofe  times,  and  in  thofe  parts, 
they  think  themfelves  the  fafeft  •,  as  ftrong  towers  are 
ibmetimes  taken  on  thofe  fides  that  are  thought  impre- 
gnable, and  fb  left  undefended,  or  litde  regarded. 
This  conquering  King  efteemed  himfelf  now  at  eafe 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  not  only  fafe  in  his 
own  ftrength,  but  the  fatisfacfUon  of  his  fubjeds.  The 
EngUfli  he  had  pleafed  in  general,  by  the  prefervadon 
of  their  ancient  laws ;  the  braved  and  warmeft  blood 
of  their  Nobles  was  drawn  in  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
or  the  wars  with  Scodand  j  dieir  power  was  weakened 
t>y  fo  many  confifcations,  and  the  retreat  of  many  more 
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into  Sotland  and  Ireland.  The  Normans  were  ftrong 
and  numerous  in  England,  and  were  his  own  by  binh 
land  by  intereft  -,  the  balance  of  thefe  two  parties  feem- 
ed  the  defence  of  the  whole;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  both  fhould  combine  in  any  danger  to 
the  Crown.  Befidcs,  there  was  left  no  pretenfion  of 
any  better  right  or  title  than  his  own,  fince  Edgar  had 
laid  down  his,  not  only  in  fliew,  but  with  firm  refo- 
ludons  never  to  refumc  them. 

But  many  of  the  Englifh  Nobles  ftill  hated  the  name 
of  a  conqudl,  refented  the  change  of  forms  and  lan- 
guage in  their  laws,  the  introdudion  of  any  new  cu- 
ftoms  ;  but  cfpecially  the  rigour  of  the  fbrcft  laws, 
which  they  knew  to  be  arbitrary,  and  efteemed  not 
only  a  reflraint  of  their  innocent  liberties,  but  an  in- 
dignity in  particular  to  thcmfelves.  Some  of  the  chief 
\Norman  Lords,  who  had  obtained  great  poflfeflfions  by 
the  King's  bounty,  and  the  confifcations  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, being  now  invefted.in  their  lands  and  in  their  titles, 
began  to  grow  fond  of  their  laws,  as  the  fafeft  tenure  ; 
and  though  they  had  gained  their  great  eftates  by  the 
favour  of  the  King,  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  hold 
them  at  his  pleafure ;  and  fo  joined  vnth  the  Engliih 
Nobles  in  the  complaints  of  too  great  power  exerciled 
by  the  King,  and  the  jealoufies  of  greater  yet  defigned, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  conftitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  diminution  of  the  authority  or  dcpen- 
dances  of  the  Nobles.  Some  of  both  nations,  and 
equally  ambitious  fpirits,  who  had  been  moft  favoured 
and  advanced  by  the  King,  yet  valuing  their  own  me- 
rits too  high,  or  their  rewards  too  low,  thought  they 
had  nothing,  becaufe  they  had  not  all  they  pretended, 
efteemed  the  King's  favour  or  bounty  to  any  others, 
as  injury  to  themfclves,  and  were  as  unfatisfied  with 
what  they  had  gained,  as  others  with  what  they  had 
loft. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc  difpofirions  floating  at  firft  in  the  minds  of 
Icveral  great  Nobles,  both  Englifh  and  Norman,  and 
inflamed  by  fuch  of  the  ecclefiaflics,  who  had  credit  in 
the  great  families  of  both  nations,  grew  at  length  to. 
downright  confpiracy  of  difpoflefling  the  King  of  his 
Crown,  and  introducing  the  Danes,  who  were  allied 
to  many  great  Lords  in  England,  were  eft:eemed  by 
the  Normans  of  the  fame  race  with  their  ancefl:ors. 
The  chief  of  this  confpiracy  were  the  Earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk,  of  greateft  power  among  the  Englifh  No- 
bility ;  Fitz  Auber,  a  Norman,  of  near  kindred  to  the 
King,  and  who  had  aflift:ed  him  with  forty  Ihips  upon 
his  Englifli  expedition,  and  been  recompenfed  with 
mighty  pofleflions  in  England,  and  created  Earl  of 
Hereford ;  the  Earl  of  Waltheof,  who  had  been  par- 
doned his  revolt,  upon  the  Scots  invafion,  married  to 
the  King's  niece,  and  ever  fince  intimately  truflied,  as 
well  as  favoured  by  the  King.  Thefe  entered  fecretly 
into  intelligence  with  Swane  King  of  Denmark,  and 
with  Harold's  fons,  who  were  ftill  refuged  in  Ireland : 
the  firft  engaged  to  invade  the  northern  parts  with  a 
navy  of  three  hundred  fail ;  the  laft,  by  the  afliftance 
of  Drone  King  of  Ireland,  to  attempt  the  weftcrn  coafb 
with  fixty  fliipsi  and  the  difcontented  Lords,  to  make 
a  ftrong  infurreftion  in  fome  of  the  northern  provinces, 
upon  approach  of  the  Danilh  fleet,  which  was  concert- 
ed to  be  foon  after  the  King's  intended  jourEey  into 
Normandy. 

Thefe  meafures  were  laid  with  fuch  caution,  and 
purfued  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  all  was  ready  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, before  the  King  in  Normandy,  or  his  Minifters 
in  England,  had  either  notice  or  fufpicion  of  any  fuch 
dangers,  or  defigns.  Fitz  Auber  had  aflted  the  King's 
leave  ibme  months  before  his  Norman  journey,  to  mar- 
ry his  fifter  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  pretended 
fome  fmall  difcontent  at  his  refufal.  Not  long  after 
his  departure  he  declared  the  marriage,  and  the  day 
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appointed  to  confummate  it  in  Norfolk  with  great  h^ 
Icmnity,  and  the  recourfe  of  the  neareft  relations,  and 
moft  intimate  friends  on  both  fides,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  Waltheqf,  and  Euftace  Earl  of  Bologne, 
who  came  over  on  purpofe  to  affift  at  the  confultations 
here  defigned.  At  this  meeting  all  was  agreed  ;  in 
what  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  what  leaders  the  fe- 
veral  infurre6lions  (hould  be  made,  upon  what  pre- 
tences, and  the  time  appointed  to  be  when  the  Danifh 
fleet  fhould  appear  upon  the  coalL 

But  fome  delays  intervening,  which  are  fatal  to  all 
confpiracies  that  are  trufted  into  many  hands,  this  was 
difcovered  fome  days  before  the  Danes  arrived,  but 
by  whom  of  the  accohiplices  is  left  uncertain  ;  tho' 
fome  write,  that  it  was  by  Earl  Waltheof,  upon  the 
confcience  of  fo  great  an  ingratitude  to  the  Kang. 

After  the  full  and  particular  difcovery  of  the  whole 
plot,  and  all  the  chief  confpirators,  Odon  the  Vicege- 
rent, with  the  afliftance  and  advice  of  the  King's  coiin- 
cil.  inunediately  difpatched  away  feveral  parties  of  the 
King's  beft  troops,  into  the  feveral  parts  where  the  in- 
furre6tions  were  intended  to  begin,  feized  upon  many 
of  the  confpirators  before  others  had  notice  of  the 
difcovery,  broke  the  reft  before  they  could  draw  to  a 
head ;  took  Earl  Waltheof  and  Fitz  Auber  prifoners, 
who  were  beheaded  upon  this  occafion,  and  many 
others  imprifoned.  Whether  this  execution  was  by  the 
King's  command  out  of  Normandy,  or  by  the  rigcmr  of 
his  brother  Odon,  and  upon  pretence  of  neceffity  in  fo 
dangerous  a  conjunfture,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  is 
agreed,  that  thcfe  two  were  the  only  Nobles  that  were 
executed  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  notwithftanding  {o  many  revolts,  and  fo 
much  power  to  punifh  and  revenge  them ;  which  ferves 
to  make  up  that  character  of  clemency  of  nature,  that 
;s  allowed  this  Prince,  among  his  other  virtues,  even 
py  thofe  writers  who  are  fevcrcft  upon  his  memory. 
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Both  die  Danes  and  the  Irifh  Qeets  were  upon  the 
Engliih  coafts^  when  they  firft  received  the  news  of 
their  confederates  difcovery  and  difafters,  upon  which 
^they  returned  to  Denmark  and  to  Ireland ;  and  after 
ilhis  time,  the  Danes  never  again  attempted  any  invafion 
upon  Ei^land,  nor  was  this  Conqueror  any  more  ia- 
fefted  or  difturbed  by  any  of  his  EngUfh  fubjedts,  du- 
rii^  the  ireft  of  his  reign ;  finding  the  confpiracy  whol- 
ly luppreiled,  and  the  kingdom  in  perfeft  tranquillity 
upon  his  return,  which  he  had  yet  haftenedout  of  Nor- 
jnandy,upon  the  intelligence  of  his  danger  in  England, 
and  ignorance  how  deep  it  was  rooted,  or  where  it 
might  end. 

Nor  was  it  eafy  to  conjecture,  fmce  it  was  believed 
by  wife  men  in  that  age,  that  the  weaknefs  and  ill 
.focceis  of  this  confpiracy  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  fome  popular  pretenfion,  that  might  have  rai- 
led a  commotion  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Lords; 
and,  that  if  this  had  been  defigned  in  defence  of  Ed- 
^gar's  known  rights  to  the  Crown,  and  fpirited  by  that 
Prince  at  the  head  of  fo  many  Englifh  and  Norman 
XiOrds  as  were  engaged  in  it,  the  throne  had  beea 
endang^ed  by  this  lail  ihake.  But  the  unfortunate 
Prince  Edgar  had  made  his  firft  pretenfions  too  late, 
and  his  laft  fubmilTions  too  foon ;  and  the  Daniih  title 
was  hated  by  the  commons  of  England,  though  fa- 
Toure^  by  many  of  the  Nobles,  and  thereby  wanted 
the  foundation  proper  and  neceffary  to  raife  any  firm 
building.  Thus  the  infelicity  of  fome  Princes  may  be 
occafionedonly  by  ill-timing  their  councils,  when  to 
attempt,  and  when  to  defift,  in  the  jufteft  endeavours; 
and  the  greatnefs  of  others  may  be  raifed  and  prcfer- 
ved  by  unforefeen  accidents,  where  the  greateft  reach  of 
fotrefight  and  condud  might  have  failed.  For  had 
Edgar  been  at  Uberty  to  purfue  his  rights,  upon  this 
o>njun£tion  of  the  Englifh  and  Norman  Nobility,  he 
migbt  probably  have  ^gained  the  Crown ;   and  had 
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pot  fome  of  the  chief  complices  difcovered  the  con- 
fpiracy,  the  Conqueror  might  as  probably  have 
loft  it. 

However  thefe  fortunes  came. to  attend  him  thus 
fai*  of  his  reign,  yet  here  the  curtain  may  be  drawn 
over  the  happy  fcenes  of  this  Prince's  life :  for  the 
next  that  mu(t  open,  will  reprefent  him  in  the  decline 
pf  his  age ;  embroiled  in  domeftic  quarrels,  which 
could  neither  end  in  glory  nor  in  gains  -,  alTaulted  by 
his  own  children;  oppofed  by  his  native  lubjedb;  for- 
ced to  ufe  ftrangers  to  reduce  them  to  duty  and  obe- 
dience, after  two  dangerous  revolts  ;  and  when  thefe 
troubles  were  appcafed,  after  much  anguifh  of  mind, 
and  many  dangers,  engaged  by  a  trivial  accident,  and 
without  any  delign,  in  a  foreign  w^,  with  a  power- 
ful Prince ;  which,  though  purfued  with  his  ufual  vi* 
gour  and  fortune,  it  firft  coft  him  his  health,  and  at 
laft  his  life. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  by  his  wife  Matild, 
daughter  to  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  four  fons, 
Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  bcfides  feveral 
daughters.  Richard  was  a  Prince  of  the  grcatcft 
hopes,  but  unfortunately  killed  by  aftag,  while  he  was 
hunting  in  the  new  foreft :  his  untimely  fall  was  much 
lamented  by  the  King,  but  lefs  by  the  people,  who 
mterpreted  it  as  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  the  mighty 
waftes  he  had  made,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  that 
foreft,  and  for  the  rigour  and  opprcffion  of  the  foreft 
laws.  The  other  three  furvived  their  father ;  but 
with  very  different  fortunes,  as  well  as  merits,  and 
very  unequally  diftributed. 

The  King,  before  his  expedition  into  England,  had 
promifed  his  cldeft  fon  Robert  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  cafe  he  conquered  the  kingdom  he  then  pre- 
tended :  this  promife  was  made  before  the  King  of 
France,  and  challenged  by  Robert  after  the  King's  firft 
f  ftabliftuncnt  upon  the  Englilh  throng    But  the  King, 
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diough  iic  denied  not  the  promife  he  had  made,  yet 
long  delayed  the  performance,  upon  pretence  of  his 
unfettled  ftate  in  England,  from  the  difcontents  of  his 
Nobles,  and  the  Scots  invafions,  which  made  it  ne^ 
ceflary  for  him  to  keep  Normandy  as  a  retreat  upon 
any  great  misfortune,  or  revolution  in  England. 
Duke  Robert  feemed  content  with  thefe  reafons,  whilft 
they  were  juftified  by  the  appearances  of  aqy  dangprs 
in  England ;  but  perceiving  they  were  ceafed,  and  yet 
the  delays  continued,  he  grew  at  length  impatieot,  and 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  afTumed 
the  government  of  Normandy,  as  Sovereign ;  and,  in 
his  own  right,  caufed  the  Barons  to  fwear  fealty  to  him, 
as  to  the  Duke,  and  not  as  his  father's  Lieutenant,  and 
was  received  and  obeyed  by  the  Normans-,  who  grew 
weary  of  a  fubordinate  government,  and  thought  they 
dcferved  the  prefence  of  their  Prince  among  them, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
their  poffeflions  in  France. 

Befides,  Robert  was  generally  beloved,  as  a  Prince 
courteous,  generous,  and  brave,  though  withal,  am- 
bitious, unquiet,  and  uncertain:  yet  thefe  difpofitions, 
both  of  Prince  and  people,  had  not  alone  induced  him 
to  engage  in  fo  bold  a  refolution,  with  fuch  a  breach 
<^his  duty  and  his  truft,  without  the  pra6tices  and  in- 
ftigations  of  the  King  of  France,  who,  grown  jealous 
of  King  William's  greatnefs,  and  envious  of  his  feli- 
city, found  no  better  way  of  leflening  both,  than  to 
kindle  this  fire  in  his  own  houfe  •,  and  thereby  the  moft 
fcnfibly  to  difquiet  his  mind,  as  well  as  to  disjoint 
his  ftate,  and  divide  his  power.  He  therefore  not 
only  encouraged  Robert,  but  combined  with  him  in 
this  attempt,  and  engaged  to  fupport  him  with  his 
forces,  if  his  father  difputed  longer  the  juftice  of  his 
claim. 

The  King,  though  at  firft  difcompofed  at  the  news 

pf  this  infolcnce  in  his  fon,  yet  believing  it  had  no 
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deeper  root,  but  what  would  foon  wither  or  be  cur  off, 
by  his  prefence  in  Normandyt  gathered  immediately 
what  forces  he  could  raife,  and,  with  2tn  army  of  his 
Englifli  fubjedb,  failed  over  now  to  invade  Normandy, 
as  he  had  done  before  to  invade  England  with  his  Nor- 
mans. A  ftrange  revolution  to  befall  one  Frince,  in 
fb  fhorta  period  of  time,  and  which  made  as  great  a 
change  in  his  difpofitions,  as  his  fortunes  \  for  the 
great  alacrity  and  faithfiilnefs  which  the  Englifh  ex- 
prefled  towards  him  in  this  expedition,  gained  fo  far 
upon  his  aflfeftions  and  confidence,  that  in  the  reft  of 
liis  reign,  and  his  fucceeding  wars,  he  feemed  to  place 
his  chief  truft  in  the  courage  andlovalty  of  his  Eng- 
lifh fubgeds. 

Diike  Robert,  informed  of  his  father's  preparations, 
negled^  not  his  own  %  and  though  fuiprized  at  the 
^ddenn^  of  his  arrival,  to  which  the  winds  had  con- 
laired,  he  could  not  oppofe  his  landing :  yet  foon  af- 
ter he  was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  brave  Norman 
army,  and  of  two  thoufand  men  at  arms  which  the 
King  of  France  had  fent  to  his  affiftance.  With  thcfe 
forces  he  marched  againft  the  King,  fell  upon  his  van- 
^ard,  and  by  the  fucce^  of  an  ambufh  he  had  laid  in 
an  advants^eous  pafs,  he  broke  them,  killed.  fcHne, 
and  put  the  reft  to  flight ;  then  he  advanced  asainft 
the  main  body,  where  the  King  commanded,  and  by  an 
tinnatural  chance,  he  charged  his  old  father  with  fuch 
<fury,  that,  by  the  ftroke  of  his  launce,  he  woimded 
him  in  the  arm,  and  overthrew  him  to  the  ground. 
The  King  calling  out  upon  his  fall,  his  ion  immediate- 
ly knew  his  voice,  and  ftung,  upon  the  fudden,  with 
the  cdnfcience  of  his  crime  and  his  duty,  he  leaped 
from  his  horfe,  raifed  his  father  up  from  the  ground, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  begged  pardon  of  his  ofience, 
with  offers,  upon  it,  to  return  to  his  duty  and  obe- 
dience. The  King,  moved  by  the  fame  force  of  na- 
ture. 
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tnre,  received  hts  fubmifllons,  forgave  him,  and  em- 
"bracing  him,  ended  an  adventure  in  tears  of  joy,  which 
had  begun  in  blood.  The  armies  \^cre  as  eafily  recon- 
ciled as  their  leaders,  and  all  together  marched  to 
Rouen,  where  the  King  was  received  witli  all  demon- 
ifaradons  of  joy,  and  the  Duke  complimented  upon  his 
h^ipy  reconcilement  with  his  fatlier  j  nor  were  thofe 
the  laft  in  this  crowd  of  rejoycers,  who  had  been  the 
chief  in  promoting  the  quarrel  bct^-ecn  them. 

The  King  made  no  long  ftay  in  Normandy,  diflem- 
bling  the  knowledge  or  refentment  of  what  part  the 
French  King  had  played  in  this  afl^r ;  but  after  ha- 
ving re-eftabKfhed  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  province, 
returned  with  his  whole  forces  into  England,  left  his 
ion  in  the  government  of  Normandy,  trufting  to  his 
dtity,  and  the  loyalty  of  His  fubjefts  there,  a:s  if  no- 
thing had  pafled  to  give  him  the  lead  fufpicions  of  ci- 
ther. A  true  ftrain  of  the  noble  and  fearlefs  nature  of 
this  Prince,  who  was  rather  made  to  furmount  all  dan- 
gers he  encountered,  by  brave  adtions  and  judiciotft 
councils,  than  either  to  invite  or  anticipate  his  misfor- 
tunes, by  diftruft  and  vain  apprehenfions,  which  are 
but  the  diftraftions  of  weak  and  timorous  minds. 

Yet  this  fmcerenefs  and  confidence  ef  the  King,  had 
not  the  return  they  deferved ;  for  Duke  Robert  having 
once  tailed  the  Sovereign  power,  could  not  long  di- 
gpft  any  dependance  upon  another's  will  j  and  lying  ftill 
<^>cn  to  the  praftices  of  France  upon  his  levity  and 
ambition,  relapfed  the  next  year  into  his  former  dif- 
temper,  and  afTumed  again  the  fovereignty  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  as  Duke  thereof  in  his  own  right ;  which 
was  again  acknowledged  and  obeyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

The  King,  upon  the  news  of  this  fecond  defcdion 
in  his  fon  and  hisfubjeds,  fell  into  great  paffion,  and 
in  it  is  faid  to  have  curfed  his  fon,  and  the  hour  where- 
in he  begat  him :  but  foon  returning  to  himfelf ,  with 
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his  ufual  judgment  and  compofurc  of  mind,  gave  pre- 
fent  orders  for  preparing  a  much  greater  army  and  na- 
vy than  he  had  ufed  in  the  laft  year's  expedition  •,  and 
though  both  were  fhattered  by  great  ftorms  he  met 
with  at  fea,  yet,  upon  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  eidier 
the  fame  of  his  forces,  or  the  lightnefs  of  his  Ion's  dif- 
pofitions,  or  remorfe  of  his  duty,  prevailed  with  Duke 
Robert  to  offer  again  his  fubmiffions,  and  obedience  to 
his  commands.  The  King  again  received  them,  par- 
doned both  his  fon  and  his  revolted  fubjefts ;  but  for- 
ced now  to  more  caution  than  he  had  ufed  before,  af- 
ter having  fettled  once  more  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
Normandy,  and  placed  the  government  in  fafer  hands, 
he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  England,  and  employed 
him  in  the  hard  rough  w^rs  of  Scotland,  againft  Mal- 
colmt  who  upon  the  King's  abfence,  and  confidence  of 
being  long  detained  by  the  Norman  revolt,  and  diver- 
fion  of  France,  had  taken  occafion  to  pafs  the  bor- 
ders with  an  army,  and  ravage  the  northern  provinces 
of  England* 

Though  Duke  Robert  gained  no  great  honour  by 
tliis  expedition,  yet  the  King  gained  his  end ;  for  the 
Scots  difheartened  by  his  unexpefted  return,  and  more 
by  his  perfeft  reconcilement  with  his  fon,  returned 
home,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army,  and 
renewed  the  peace,  which  lafted  the  reft  of  the  two 
Xing«  lives. 

About  the  fame  time,  incenfed  againft  the  Welfli  for 
many  inroads  and  fpoils  upon  the  frontier  counties ; 
he  fent  an  army  againft  them,  fubdued  the  plain  and 
acceffible  parts  or  their  cjountry,  drove  them  to  the 
/^faft  holds  of  their  mountain^,  forced  them  to  fue  for  a 
peace,  which  he  granted  upon  homage  done  him  by 
their  Prince,  aud  upon  hoftages  given  for  performance 
of  the  other  conditions. 

This  fortunate  and  viftorious  Kiiig  feemed  now  to 
have  pai&d  all  the  tempeftuous  feafons  of  his  life,  and 
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fecure  of  repofe  for  whsit  itmained;  which  was  ne- 
ceflary  or  moft  agreeable  to  the  great  decline  of  his 
age.  He, was  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  obey- 
ed and  honoured  by  his  fubjeds,  feared  by  his  enemies, 
and  the  troubles  of  his  family  were  wholly  appealed ; 
fo  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to  conjedture  from 
what  fide  any  new  ftorm  fhould  arife.  But  the  de- 
crees of  heaven  are  wrapped  up  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
events  of  future  things  hidden  in  the  dark,  from  the 
eyes  of  mortal  men.  The  wiled  councils  may  be  dif- 
compoled  by  the  fmalleft  accidents,  and  the  fecureft 
peace  of  eftates  and  kingdoms  may  be  difturbed  by  the 
lighteft  pallions  as  well  as  the  deep  defigns  of  thofe 
who  govern  them :  for  though  the  wife  reflexions  of 
the  beft  Hlftorians,  as  well  as  the  common  realbnings 
of  private  men,  are  apt  to  afcribe  the  aftions  and 
councils  of  Princes  to  interefts  or  reafons  of  State; 
yet,  whoever  can  trace  them  to  their  true  Ipring,  will 
be  often  forced  to  derive  them  from  the  fame  paflions 
and  perfonal  difpofitions  which  govern  the  affairs  of 
private  lives  -,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  fequel  of  this 
King's  reign. 

The  Normans  were  defirous  to  have  a  Prince  of  their 
race  refide  among  them  -,  the  King  was  unwilling  to 
venture  again  the  ill  confequences  of  his  fon  Robert's 
ambition  or  inconftancy,  and  therefore  fent  him  over  in- 
to Normandy,  but  joined  in  commilTion  with  his  young- 
eft  fon  Henry^  whofe  duty  and  affedUon  he  moft  rehed 
on,  both  to  oblerve  the  aftions,  and  temper  the  levity  of 
his  eldeft  brother. 

Thefe  two  Princes  agreed  better  than  is  ufual  to 
ailbciates  in  power,  and  governing  the  province  with 
moderation  and  prudence,  reduced  affairs  there  to  fuch 
order  and  tranquillity,  that  having  little  bufinefs  at 
home,  they  went  to  feek  fome  diverfion  abroad,  and 
made  a  vifit  to  the  King  of  France  then  at  Conftance, 

who 
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who   received  them   with  great  honour  ah4  kind- 
ixefs ;  andy  as  was  thought,  not  without  defign  of  re- 
newing old  pradtices  with  Duke  Robert,  to  his  fa- 
thet^s  pxejudice.     Whatever  affairs  might  bufy  the 
thoughts  of  that  King  and  the  Duke,  thofe  of  Lewis 
ike  young  Dauphine,  and  Prince  Henry,  were  taken 
up  with  the  coounon  entertainments  of  youth  and 
Qtle^ure,  Ipve,  hunting,  play,  and  other  fuch  diver - 
tUcments^  wherein  the  mnilitude  of  age  and  of  cuf-- 
tQips^  made  them  conftant  companions.     It  happened 
one  evening,   that  the  Dauphine  playing  at  chefs, 
^  the  Prince's  lodging,  loft  a  great  many  games, 
^  much  money,  to  Prince  Heniry,  and  grew  there  • 
vpon  iirft  into  Ul  hunv>Mr,  and  at  length  into  ill  Ian- 
«wge;  which  being  returned  by  the    Prince,  the 
Pauphine  fell  into  p^i0k>n,  called  lum  ion  of  a  baftard, 
and  threw  igme  of  the  cliefsmen  at  his  head :  upoa 
which  Priniee  Henry,  inraged,  took  up  the  chefs-board, 
and  ftruck  the  Dauphine  with  fuch  fury  on  the  heads 
that  he  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had 
killed  him,  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained 
him,  and  made  him  fenfible  how  much  more  it  con- 
cerned him  to  make  his  efcape,  than  purfue  his  re- 
venge 5   and  thereupon  they  went  down  immediately, 
took  horfe,   and  by  the  help  of  theif  fpeed,  or  their 
own  good  fortune,    got    (afe    to    Pontoife  before 
they  could  be  re^hed  by  the  French  that  purfued 
them. 

The  King  of  France,  exafperated  by  this  accident 
and  indignity  to  his  fon,  which  revived  an  inveterate 
inalice  or  envy  he  had  a^nft  King  William,  firft  de- 
manded fatisfa(^ion,  but  at  the  fame  time  prepared  for 
revenge,  both  by  railing  an  army  to  invade  Normandyi 
and  taking  private  meafures  with  puke  Robert,  to 
diveft  bis  brother  Henry  of  hislhare  in  the  government, 
ai;id  leave  the  dominion  of  that  duchy  to  the  Di4ce, 
according  to  his  former  prctenfions,  grounded  upon 
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Int  Adm^spromife;  wherein  the  King  of  France^  as 
a  witne&y  1ml  pretended  to  be  concerned. 

The  King  of  England  feeing  the  war  inevitable,  en- 
ters upon  it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and,  with  incredi- 
ble celerity,  tranfporting  a  brave  Englifh  army,  invades 
Fiance,  and  takes  feveral  towns  in  roiAou,  whilft  the 
French  took  the  city  of  Vernon.  By  which  hoftilities 
on  both  fides,  the  firft  war  began  between  England  and 
Fiance,  '^H^ch  ieemed  afterwards  to  have  been  intailed 
upcMi  the  pofterity  and  fucceflbrs  of  thefe  two  Princess 
m  b  many  generations,  to  have  drawn  more  noble 
blood,  and  been  attended  with  more  memorable  at- 
duevonents,  than  any  other  national  quarrel  we  read 
of  in  any  ancient  or  modem  ftory. 

King  William,  after  taking  of  feveral  towns,  and 
^xiiling  much  country  in  Poifbou  and  Xantonge,  re- 
timied  to  Rouen,  where,  by  the  benignityof  his  ownna- 
Cmet  and  levity  o(  his  Ton's,  he  was  the  third  time  re- 
cenriled  to  Duke  Robert  \  and  thereby  difappointed 
dMrfe  hopes  the  King  of  France  had  conceived  from 
bis  jffaftices  with  that  Prince  •,  (and,  as  fome  write, 
I  his  brother  Henry  too)  and  defeated  his  pretext  of 
aliiiKng  his  right  in  the  dominion  of  Normandy. 

But  Philip  bent  upon  this  war  by  other  incentives 
than  diofe  which  appeared  from  the  favour  of  Duke 
Robert's  pretenfions,  or  revenge  of  the  Dauphine's  in- 
joy,  and  moved  both  with  the  jealoufy  of  the  King's 
gicaiiiefs,  and  the  envy  of  his  glory  and  felicity,  re- 
mved  to  profecute  obftinately  the  quarrel  he  had  rafli- 
\f  begun :  and  not  cfteeming  the  fudden,  though  vio- 
lent motions  of  a  youthful  heat  between  the  two  Princes, 
a  ground  fufficent  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  formal  and 
declared  war  \  upon  the  news  and  Ipight  of  Duke  Ro- 
bertas reconciliation  with  his  father,  he  fent  to  the 
Kingto  demand  homage  of  him  both  for  Normandy 
aad^ngland*.  King  William  anfwered,  that  he  was 
Beady  to  do  him  the  homage  accuftoiped  for  Normandy^ 

but 
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but  would  do  him  none  for  England,  which  he  held  on-^ 
ly  of  God  and  his  fword.  I'he  French  Kii%  hereupon- 
declared  open  war  againfl:  him,  which  was  b^un  and 
purfued  with  great  heat  and  animofities  on  both  fides, 
with  equal  forces,  but, unequal  fortune;  which  fa- 
voured either  the  juftice  of  the  King's  caufe,  the  va  • 
lour  of  his  troc^s,  or  the  conduct  of  the  leader,  up- 
on all  encounters. 

He  marched  into  France,  took  Nantes,  and  burnt 
it,  with  many  villages  about  it,  faying,  that  to  deftroy 
the  wafps,  their  nefts  muft  be  burnt.  In  the  heat  of 
this  adion,  and  by  that  of  the  fires,  which  he  too  near 
approached,  he  fell  into  a  diftemper,  which  forced  him 
to  retire  his  army,  and  return  to  Rouen,  where  he  lay 
fick  for  fome  time,  with  ill  fymptoms,  that  gave  his 
friends apprehenfion,  and  hopes  to  his  enemies.  Du- 
ring the  expedation  of  this  event,  both  fides  were 
3uiet,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  and  voluntary  truce  between 
lem.  The  King  of  France  talking  of  his  fickncfs, 
and  mocking  at  the  corpulency  to  which  he  was  grown 
of  late  years,  faid.  King  William  was  gone  only  to  lay 
his  great  belly  at  Rouen,  and  that  he  doubted,  he  muft 
be  at  charge  to  fet  up  lights  at  his  up-rifing.  The 
King  of  England  being  told  this  feoff,  fent  King  Phi- 
lip word,  that  he  was  ready  to  fit  up  afi^r  his  lying-in, 
and  that  when  he  was  churched,  he  would  fave  him 
the  charge  of  fetting  up  lights,  and  come  himielf,  and 
light  a  thoufand  fires  m  France. 

No  injuries  are  fo  fenfible  to  mankind  in  general,  as 
tliofe  of  fcorn,  and  no  quarrels  purfued  between  Princes 
with  fo  much  Iharpnefs  and  violence,  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  perfonal  animofities  or  private  paflions,  to 
which  they  are  fubjeft,  like  other  mortal  men.  The 
King  recovered,  gathered  the  greateft  forces  he  coutd 
raife,  both  of  Englifh  and  Normans,  marches  into  the 
Ifle  of  France,  with  fire  and  fpoil  whene-evcr  he  came, 
approaches  within  fight  of  Paris,  where  that  King 
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Was  icdred :  there  King  William  ient  him  word,  thac 
he  was  up,  and  abroad,  and  would  be  glad  to  iee  him 
abroad  too. 

But  the  French  King  refolved  to  let  this  fury  pais, 
and  appeared  not  in  the  field,  which  was  left  to  the 
mercy  and  ravage  of  his  enemies.  The  King  riding 
about  to  obferve  his  advantages,  and  give  his  Orders, 
and  (training  his  horfe  to  leap  a  ditch  in  his  way,  brui-* 
led  the  bottom  of  his  belly  againft  the  pommel  of  his 
fiuklle,  with  fuch  a  weight,  and  fo  much  p^n,  as  gave 
him  a  relapfe  of  his  illnefs  fo  lately  recovered,  forced 
him  to  march  his  army  back,  into  Normandy,  and  to 
go  himielf  to  Rouen.  Here  his  bruife  turned  to  a  rup- 
ture, and  his  ficknefs  increaTmg  with  the  anguiih  of 
his  wound,  gave  too  foon  and  true  apprehenfions  of 
his  danger  :  yet  he  languifhed  for  fome  time,  which 
he  made  ufe  of  to  do  many  a£b  of  great  charity,  and 
give  other  teftimonies  of  piety,  and  refignatipn  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  well  as  to  difpofe  the  fuccelTion  and 
affairs  of  his  State  ;  leaving  by  his  teftament  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  to  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  William  his  fecond  fon,  and  all  his  trea- 
fiircs,  which  were  very  great,  to  Henry  his  third.  After 
this  he  ended  his  life  in  the  full  career  of  fortune  and  vi- 
ftory,  which  attended  him  to  his  grave,  through  the 
long  courfe  of  more  than  threefcore  years  reign.  For 
he  began  that  in  Normandy  about  ten  years  old,  and 
continued  it  above  forty  years  before  his  Englifh  expe- 
dition, after  which  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  in 
England,  and  died  in  or  about  the  feventy  fecond  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  1087. 

Several  writers  Ihew  their  ill  talent  to  this  Prince, 
in  making  particular  remarks,  how  his  corps  was  im- 
moiiately  forfaken  by  all  his  friends  and  followers,  as 
ibon  as  be  expired  ;  how  the  monks  of  an  abbey  he 
had  fimnded,  were  thereby  induced  to  come  of  chari- 
ty, and  take  the  care  of  his  body  and  his  burial,  which 
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he  had  ordered  to  be  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  in  a 
church  he  had  there  built ;  how  the  ground  that  was 
opened  to  receive  him,  was  claimed  at  that  inftant  by 
a  Knight  of  the  country,  who  alledged  it  had  belong- 
ed to  his  anceftors  and  himfelf,  and  was  violently  or 
unjuftly  (eized  from  them  by  the  King,  fo  that  his  fu- 
neral was  fain  to  be  deferred  till  an  agreement  was 
made,  and  the  value  of  the  ground  paid  to  the  claim- 
cr :  with  other  invidious  circumftances,  which  may 
argue  the  ingratitude,  avarice,  or  other  vices  of  his 
fervants  or  iiibjefts  then  living,  but  not  defame  the 
memory,  or  obfcurc  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

Thus  ended  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  noble  King, 
and  this  renowned  Conqueror  :  for  his  fame  will  nc- 
vtr  die,  but  remain  for  ever  in  the  lafting  records  of 
time,  and  monuments  of  glory,  among  the  Princes 
moft  celebrated  for  their  brave  atchicvements  in  war, 
their  wife  inftitutions  in  peace,  the  length  and  profpe- 
rity  of  their  lives  and  their  reigns.  In  all  wliich  he 
muft  with  juftice  be  confefTed,  not  to  have  been 
equalled  by  many,  if,  indeed,  by  any  we  read  of  in 
ftory. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  any  great  councils  or 
aflcmblies  held  in  this  King's  reign,  bccaufe  I  find  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  nature  or  conftitution,  the  times 
or  the  occafions  of  them,  whether  like  thcfe  ufed  in 
the  Saxon  reigns,  or  like  the  parliaments  in  Norman- 
dy -,  or  whether  that  flyle  was  introduced  here  in  this 
King's  time,  or  that  of  his  fon's,  who  fucceeded  him.  It 
appears,  that  he  often  aflembled  the  Nobles  and  Barons 
of  the  realm,  but  whether  upon  the  folemnity  of  fome 
great  feftivals,  or  of  fome  cfccafions  of  more  impor- 
tance, either  for  the  honour  of  his  Court,  or  conful- 
tation  of  his  affairs,  I  find  not  lb  well  recorded,  nor 
fo  eafy  to  determine,  as  fome  will  have  it.  It  is  a- 
greed  only,  that  there  were  t^'o  general  ailennblies  of 
3ic  clergy  5   one  about  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
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Upon  a  controverfy  between  the  Archbifhops  of  Car* 
terbury  and  York,  about  the  primacy,  which  was  there- 
in determined  in  favour  of  the  firft  :  the  other  about 
erefting  fome  new  bifhopricks,  or  tranflating  their  Sees 
from  tome  decayed  and  fmaller  towns,  to  otliers 
crown  in  that  age  more  populous  and  oppulent.  The 
Litchfield  Chronicle  alfo  relates,  how  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  fummoned  out  of  every  county  the 
Nobles,  the  wife  men,  and  fuch  as  were  learned  in 
their  own  law,  that  he  might  from  them  learn  what 
were  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  After  which  the 
laws  of  St.  Edward  were  conferved,  and  by  him  con* 
finned  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

I  have  not  been  fo  particular  as  other  writers,  in 
the  names  of  places,  or  of  perfons^  or  diftindtion  of 
years  \  becaufe  in  fuch  antiquity  of  times  and  variety 
of  authors,  I  find  them  very  hard  to  be  afcertained. 
Beiides  the  difagrecment  among  writers  is  fo  great, 
in  alligning  the  years  to  the  ieveral  actions  of  this 
Prince,  that  fo  important  an  affair  as  that  of  framing 
the  Doomfday-book,  is  by  fome  referred  to  the  eighth, 
by  others  to  the  thirteenth,  and  by  fome  to  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  :  and  many  others  are  left  in 
the  fame  uncertainty. 

I  have  likewife  omitted  the  accounts  and  remarks, 
wherein  fome  writers  have  buficd  their  pens,  of  ftrange 
comets,  inclemencies  of  feafons,  raging  difeafes,  or 
dq>lorable  fires,  that  are  laid  to  have  happened  in  thia 
age  and  kingdom  *,  and  are  reprefcnted  by  fome  a& 
judgments  of  God  upon  this  K  ing's  reign  :  becaufe  I 
rather  efteem  them  accidents  of  time  or  chance,  fuch 
as  happen  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
every  age,  at  fome  periods  of  time,  or  from  fome  in- 
fluence of  ftars,  or  by  the  conlpiring  of  fome  natural 
or  cafual  circumflances ;  and  neither  argue  the  virtues 
or  vices  of  Princes,  nor  ferve  for  example  or  inftruc- 
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tbn  to  pofterity,  which  are  the  great  ends  of  hiftorjr, 
<Lnd  ought  to  be  the  chief  care  ot  all  hiflorians. 

For  this  reaibn,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  common 
cuftom,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  unneceflary  to  end 
the  wife,  politic,  and  profperous  reign  with  the  juft  cha- 
rafter  of  this  renowned  Prince.  Since  all  great  ac- 
tions in  the  world,  aud  revolutions  of  ftates,  may  be 
truly  derived  from  the  genius  of  theperfons  that  con- 
duit and  govern  them  ;  fo  as  by  comparing  both  to- 
gether, 2LT\i}  obfervMHg  the  caufes  as  well  as  events,  it 
may  be  eafy  to  difcem,  by  what  perlbnal  qualities  and 
difpofitions  of  Princes,  the  happy  and  glorious  fuccefles 
of  their  own  fortunes,  with  the  greatnefs  and  felicity  of 
their  ftates,  arc  generally  atchieved  ;  for  to  attribute 
fuch  great  events  to  time,  or  to  chance,  were  to  de- 
ftroy  the  examples,  and  confound  the  confequences  of 
all  virtues  and  vices  among  men. 

William,  fumamed  The  Conqueror,  was  of  thetal- 
Icft  ftature  among  thofe  common  in  his  age  and  coun- 
try •,  his  fize  large,  and  his  body  ftrong  built,  but  well 
proportioned :  his  ftrength  fuch,  as  few  of  his  Court 
could  draw  his  bow :  his  health  was  great  and  con- 
ftant,  which  made  him  very  adKve  in  his  bufinefs  and 
pleafurcs,  till  about  the  decline  of  his  age  he  grew 
fomething  corpulent.  From  all  which,  I  fuppofe, 
came  the  ftory  in  Ibme  Norman  writers,  that  he  was 
eight  feet  high,  or  the  fize  of  Hercules. 

As  he  was  of  goodly  perfonage,  fo  his  face  was  love- 
ly, but  of  a  mafcuHne  beauty,  the  lines  being  ftrong, 
rather  than  delicate :  his  eyes  were  quick  and  lively, 
but  when  moved  fomething  fierce:  his  complexion 
fanguine  :  his  countenance  very  plealant,  when  he 
was  gay  and  familar  ;  when  he  was  ferious,  fome- 
thing feverc. 

His  paftimes  were  chiefly  hunting  and  fcafting :  in 
the  firft  he  fpcnt  much  time,  ufed  great  exercife,  and 
yet  much  moderation  of  diet.     In  his  feafts,  which 
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were  defigned  for  magnificence  or  converfation,  to 
know  or  to  be  known  among  his  Nobles,  and  not  for 
luxury ;  he  was  courteous,  affable,  familar,  and  of- 
ten pleafant,  and  which  made  him  the  more  fo  to  his 
company,  was  eafy  at  thofe  times  in  granting  fuits 
and  pardons. 

It  is  by  all  agreed,  that  he  was  chafte  and  tenipe- 
rate,  which,  with  a  happy  conftitution,  and  much  c*- 
crcifc,  preferved  not  only  his  health,  but  vigour,  to 
the  laft  decUne  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  found  natural  fenle,  and  (hewed  it  hot 
only  in  his  own  conduA  and  reafbning  upon  all  great 
ocadions,  but  alfo  in  the  choice  of  his  Minifters  and 
friends,  where  no  Prince  was  happier  or  wifer  than 
he. 

He  talked  little,  never  wanted,  obferved  much,  was 
very  fccrct,  and  ufed  only  Lanfranc  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  with  an  univerfal  confidence,  both  ^  a 
couniellor  and  a  friend;  to  whom  he  was  ever  meek 
and  gentle,  though  to  others  fomethingauftere-,  as  if 
this  Conqueror  had  been  himfelf  fubdued  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  of  that  excellent  man. 

In  his  purpofes  he  was  fteddy,  but  not  obftinate, 
and  though  conflant  to  his  ends,  yet  appliable  to  oc- 
cafions ;  as  appeared  by  his  favouring  and  trufting  the 
Normans  in  his  troubles  of  England,  and  the  Englifh 
in  thofe  of  Normandy ;  and  was  either  very  wife,  or 
very  happy,  in  the  arts  of  gaining  enemies,  and  re- 
taining friends,  having  never  loft  but  one,  which  was 
Fitz-Auber. 

He  was  a  Prince  deep  in  his  defigns,  bold  in  his  en- 
terprizes,  firm  in  his  profecution,  excelling  in  the  or- 
der and  diiicipline  of  his  armies,  and  choice  in  his  offi- 
cers, both  of  his  army  and  his  ftate :  but  admirable  in 
ejtpedition  and  difpatch  of  civil  as  well  as  military  af- 
fairs, never  deferring  till  to-morrow,  what  ihould  be 
done  to-day. 
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Above  all,  he  was  careful  and  prudent  in  the  ttia-^ 
nagement  of  his  tieafure,  and  finding  a  temper  be- 
tween the  bounty  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  neceflity 
of  his  affairs,  proportioning  always  the  expences  of  his 
gifts,  his  buildings,  his  enterprizes,  to  the  treafure  he 
was  matter  of,  for  defraying  tnem,  defigning  nothing 
out  of  his  compafs,  and  thereby  compaHing  all  he 
ieemed  to  defign. 

He  was  religious  in  frequenting  divine  fervice,  gi- 
ving much  alms,  building  abbies,  and  endowing  them, 
fending  prefents  of  croffes  of  gold,  rich  veftures  and 
plate  to  many  other  churches,  and  much  treafure  to 
Rome. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  though  he 
defpiled  the  loofe  ignorant  Saxon  clergy  he  found  in 
England,  yet  he  took  care  and  pleafure  to  fill  ecdeli- 
aflical  dignities  here  with  perfons  of  great  worth  and 
learning  from  abroad,  as  Lanfranc,  Durand,  Anielm, 
with  many  more. 

He  was  a  lover  of  virtue  in  others,  and  a  hater  of 
vice ;  for  being  naturally  very  kind  to  his  half  bro- 
ther Odon  Biihop  of  Bayeux,  having  made  him  Earl 
of  Kent,  given  nim  great  revenues,  intrufled  him,  in 
his  abfence,  with  the  government  of  the  realm  \  yet 
finding  him  a  man  of  incurable  ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  oppreflion,  and  profanenefs,  he  at  length  whol- 
ly difgraced  him,  and  Icept  him  in  prifon  during  all 
the  reft  of  his  reign  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  a  juft 

{junifhment  of  his  crimes,  and  facrifice  to  the  Eng- 
ifh  he  had  cruelly  opprefled  in  the  King's  abfence, 
rather  than  a  greedinefs  of  his  trcafures,  as  fome  en- 
vious writers  would  make  it  appear. 

Yet  by  the  conlent  of  them  all,  and  the  moft  parti- 
al or  malicious  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  others  -,  he 
is  agreed  to  have  been  a  Prince  of  great  ftrength,  wif*^ 
dom,  courage,  clemency,  magnificence,  wit,  courte-' 
fy,  charity,  temperance,  and  piety.     This  Ihort  cha< 
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raiAerv  and  by  all  agreed,  is  enough  to  vindicate  the 
mcmniyof  this  noble  Prince,  and  tarnous  Conqueror, 
irom  the  aiperfions  or  decradions  of  le\'eral  malscious 
or  partial  authors,  who  have  more  unfaithfully  repre- 
&nted  his  reign,  than  any  other  period  of  our  Englilh 
hiilory. 

Having  taken  a  full  view  of  this  King  in  his  a6li- 
ons,  and  his  peribn,  it  remains  only,  thatw^:  confider 
die  CQoiequences  that  both  of  them  had  upon  the  con- 
dition of  this  kingdom,  v/hich  will  be  b:?ll:  difcovcrcd 
by  the  fur/ey  of  what  it  loft,  what  it  preferved,  and 
what  it  gained  by  this  famous  conquelt. 

England  thereby  muft  be  confefled  to  have  loft; 
firft,  very  great  numbers  of  brave  Knglifhmcn,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  in  two  wars  after- 
wards, by  the  revolt  of  the  Nobles,  and  invafion  of 
the  Scots  in  favour  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Likewife  ma- 
ny Nobles  and  Gentlemen,  who  difdaining  all  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  foreign  and  conquering  power,  retired  into 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  after  tiie  extinction 
of  their  ho|)cs  by  the  fupprcflion  of  all  endeavours  in 
favour  of  Edgar's  right,  never  returned,  but  left  their 
families  habituated  in  thofc  countries,  chufuig,  if  they 
mud  live  under  a  foreign  dominion,  to  do  it  rather 
abroad  than  at  home. 

In  the  next  place,  England  loft  the  true  line  of  their 
ancient  Saxon  Kings,  who  were  araceof  jull,  good, 
and  [nous  Princes,  governed  by  fuch  known  i;:v.'s,  and 
with  fuch  moderation,  and  were  To  I:>eloved  of  their 
people,  as  makes  it  obfcrved  by  writers,  that  no  po- 
pular infurreclion  ever  happened  in  any  of  the  Saxon 
reigns. 

Laftly,  England  by  the  conqueft  loft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  old  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  Saxon 
times,  and  cuftoms  of  life,  who  were  generally  a  ^o^ 
pic  of  good  meaning,  plain  dealing,  contented  with 
their  own,  little  coveting  or  imitatujg  their  ncigh- 
N  4  bours, 
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hours,  and  living  frugally  upon  the  produd:  of  their 
own  fruitful  foil :  for  the  profuiion  of  meats  at  our 
Englifh  tables  came  in  witn  the  Danes,  and  the  luxu- 
ry of  them  was  introduced  firft  by  the  Normans,  and 
after  increafedby  the  more  frequent  ufeof  wines,  up- 
on  the  accelfion  of  Guienne  to  his  Crown. 

What  we  prefcrved,  is  remarkable  in  three  particu- 
lars not  ufual  upon  great  conquefb;  for,  firft,  we 
preferved  our  name,  which  was  loft  by  the  Saxon  inva- 
fions,  but  that  of  England  then  (fucceeding  the  other 
of  Britain)  has  ever  fincc  continued* 

Next,  we  preferved  our  language,  or  the  old  Eng- 
iUh  tongue,  which  has  made  the  body  and  fubftance  of 
what  ftill  remains,  though  much  enlarged  and  poliih- 
ed  fince  thofe  times,  by  the  tranfplanting  many 
words  out  of  foreign  languages,  eipecially  Latin  and 
French* 

In  the  laft  place,  we  preferved  our  forms  of  go- 
.vemment,  our  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  have  been 
-fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  have  been 
{o  pbftinately  defended  by  our  anceftors ;  and  are  by 
Chancellor  Fortefcue,  who  writ  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  averred  to  have  been  preferved  through  the 
Jive  feveral  governments  in  this  ifland,  of  Normans, 
Panes,  Saxons,  Romans,  and  Britains,  and  fo  to  have 
continued  for  a  longer  courfe  of  time,  than  thofe  of 
Rome  or  Venice,  or  any  other  nation  known  in  ftory. 
But  this,  I  doubt,  is  not  fo  eafily  proved  as  affirmed, 
though  it  may  be  with  more  certainty  of  the  three 
J5rft,  which  is  fuflicient  to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of 
jOur  conftitutions,  without  recourfc  to  ftrained  or  un- 
certain allegations. 

For  what  we  gained  by  our  lofs  in  this  conqueft, 
though  it  feems  a  contradidion,  yet  it  may  be 
obferved  in  niany  more  particidars  tlian  the  other 
two, 
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Flrft,  England  grew  much  greater,  both  in  domi- 
nion and  power,  abroad ;  and  alfo  in  dignity  and  ftate 
at  home,  by  the  acccflion  of  fo  much  territory  upon 
die  continent.    For,  though  the  Normans  by  the  con- 

Sucft  gained  much  of  the  Englifh  lands  and  riches,  yet 
England  gained  Normandy,  which  by  it  became  a  pro- 
vince to  this  Crown. 

Next,  it  gained  greater  ftrength  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  Normans  and  French,  that  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  after  his  edablifhment  here ;  an4 
incorporated  with  the  Englilh  nation,  joining  with 
chem  in  the  fame  language,  laws,  and  interefts. 

Then  we  gained  much  by  the  great  increafe  of  our 
naval  power,  and  multitude  of  mips,  wherein  Nor- 
mandy then  abounded,  by  the  advantage  of  more  and 
better  havens,  than  in  latter  ages.  This,  with  the 
peipetual  intercourfe  between  England  and  Normandy, 
ancl  other  parts  of  the  continent,  gave  us  a  mighty 
increafe  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  thereby  of  trea- 
fure  to  the  Crown  and  kingdom  -,  which  appeared  firft 
in  (b  great  a  mafs,  as  was  left  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Prince  Henry  his  younger  fon. 

England,  by  theconqucft,  gained  likewife  a  natural 
right  to  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  feas,  which  had 
been  before  acquired  only  by  the  great  naval  power  of 
Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  Kings.  But  the  dominion  of 
the  narrow  feas,  feems  naturally  to  belong,  like  that 
of  rivers,  to  thofe  who  poflefs  the  banks  or  coafts  on 
both  fides  j  and  fo  to  have  ftrengthened  the  former 
title,  by  fo  long  a  coaft,  as  that  of  Normandy  of 
one  fide,  and  of  England  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
channel. 

Befides,  by  this  conqueft  we  gained  more  learning, 
more  civility,  more  refinement  of  language,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  from  the  great  refort  of  other  ftrangcrs, 
as  well  as  mixture  of  French  and  Normans. 

And, 
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And,  laflly,  we  gained  all  ourconfidefation  abroad^ 
by  carrying  our  arms  fo  often,  and  fo  glorioufly,  as 
well  as  extending  our  dominions,  into  foreign  coun- 
tries :  fo  that  whereas  our  Saxon  Kings  were  little 
known  abroad,  farther  than  by  the  famie  of  their  de- 
votion and  piety,  or  their  journeys,  gifts  and  oblations 
made  to  Rome ;  after  the  conquefl,  the  Crown  of 
England  grew  firfl  to  be  feared  by  our  neighbours,  to 
have  conftant  intercourfe  with  other  foreign  Princes,  to 
take  part  and  be  confidered  in  all  the  affairs  of  Chri^ 
ftcndom ;  and  by  the  following  acceflions  of  Anjou 
and  Guienne,  came,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  be  efteemed, 
without  controverfy,  while  they  poflefled  thofe  do- 
minions, the  greateft  power  of  any  kingdom  then  in 
Chriftendom ;  as  appears  by  fo  many  glorious  adven- 
tures and  fucceffes  of  their  arms  in  France,  Spain,  Bri- 
tany,  Flanders,  Sicily,  and  the  Holy-Land. 

From  all  thefe  happy  circumftances  of  this  famous 
conqueil,  all  the  fucceeding  Kings  of  England  £bem 
juftly  to  have  done  this  Conqueror  the  honour  of  da- 
ting from  him  the  firft  great.period  of  their  reigns : 
by  which  thofe  of  the  Saxons,  and  other  preceding  do- 
minions or  governments  here,  are  left  us  in  ftory,  but 
like  fo  many  antique,  broken  or  defaced  pidhires, 
which  inay  ftill  reprefent  fomething  of  the  cuftoms 
^nd  fafhions  of  thofe  ages,  though  little  of  the  true 
lines,  proportions,  or  refemblance.  But  all  that  has 
fucceeded  fxnce  this  King's  reign,  though  not  drawn 
by  any  one  Ikilful  hand,  or  by  the  life,  yet  is  repre- 
fented  in  fo  clear  a  light,  as  leaves  very  little  either 
obfcure  or  uncertain  in  the  hiftory  of  our  kingdom, 
or  the  fucceflion  of  our  Kings. 

UPON 
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OR, 

Of   GARDENING, 

In  the  Year  1685. 


THE  fame  faculty  of  reafon,  which  givies  man* 
kind  the  great  advantage  and  prerogative  over 
the  reft  of  the  creatioOf  feems  to  make  die 
greateft  default  of  human  nature;  and  fubjeds  it  to 
more  troubles,  miferies,  or  ar  leafl:  difquiets  of  life, 
th^  any  of  its  fellow  creatures :  'tis  this  fiimiihes  us 
with  fuch  variety  of  pafllons,  and  confequently  of 
wants  and  defuses,  that  none  otiier  feels ;  and  thefe 
followed  by  inBnite  defigns  and  endlefs  purfuits,  and 
improved  by  that  reftlefncfs  of  thought  which  is 
natural  to  nioft  men,  give  him  a  condition  of  life 
fuitaUe  to  that  of  his  birth ;  £0  that,  as  he  alone 
IS  bom  crying,  he  lives  complaining  and  dies  dif- 
a^pointed. 

Since  we  cannot  efcape  the  purfuit  of  pafTions,  and 
perplexity  of  thoughts,  which  our  reafon  furniJhcs  us^ 
there  is  no  way  left,  but  to  endeavour  all  we  can,  ci- 
ther to  fubdue  or  to  divert  them.  This  laft  is  the 
common  bufinefs  of  common  men,  who  feck  it  by  all 
forts  of  fports,  pleafures,  play  or  bufinefs.  But,  be^ 
cauie  the  two  firftare  of  Ihort  continuance,  foon  endu- 
ing with  wearincfs,  or  decay  of  vigour  and  appetite^ 
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the  return  whereof  muft  be  attended,  before  the 
others  can  be  renewed ;  and  becaufe  play  grows  dull 
if  it  be  not  enlivened  with  the  hopes  of  gain,  the  ge- 
neral diverfion  of  mankind  feems  to  be  bufinefe,  or 
the  purfuit  of  riches  in  one  kind  or  other ;  which  is 
an  amufement  that  has  this  one  advantage  above  all 
others,  that  it  lafts  thofe  men  who  engage  in  it  to  the 
very  ends  of  their  lives :  none  ever  growing  too  old 
for  the  thoughts  and  defires  of  increafing  his  wealth 
and  fortunes,  either  for  himfelf,  his  friends,  or  his 
pofterity. 

In  the  firft  and  mod  fimple  ages  of  each  coxmtry, 
the  conditions  and  lives  of  men  feem  to  have  been  ve  • 
ry  near  of  kin  with  the  reft  of  the  creatures ;  they 
lived  by  the  hour,  or  by  the  day,  and  fatisfied^  their 
appetite  with  what  they  could  get  from  the  herbs,  the 
fruits,  the  fprings  they  met  with  when  they  were  hun- 
gry or  dry ;  then,  with  what  fifti,  fowl,  or  beafts  they 
could  kill,  by  fwiftnefs  or  ftrength,  by  craft  or  contri- 
vance, by  their  hands,  or  fuch  inftruments  as  wit  helped 
or  neceffity  forced  them  to  invent.  When  a  man  had 
got  enough  for  the  day,  he  laid  up  the  reft  for  the  mor- 
row, and  fpent  one  day  in  labour  that  he  might  pais  the 
other  at  eaie ;  and  lured  on  by  the  pleafure  of  this 
bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour,  and  his  game  fortunate, 
he  would  provide  for  as  many  days  as  he  could,  both 
for  himfelf  and  his  children,  that  were  too  young  to 
feek  out  for  themfelves.  Then  he  caft  about,  how  by 
fowing  of  grain,  and  by  pafture  of  the  tamer  cattle, 
to  provide  for  the  whole  year.  After  this,  dividing 
the  lands  neceffary  for  thefe  ufes,  firft  among  children, 
and  then  among  fervants,  he  referved  to  himfelf  a  pro- 
portion of  their  gain,  either  in  the  native  ftock^  or  fome* 
thing  equivalent,  which  brought  in  the  ufe  of  money  j 
and  where  this  once  came  in  none  was  to  be  fatisfied, 
without  having  enough  for  himfelf  and  his  fkmily, 
and  all  his  and  their  pofterity  for  ever  *,  fo  that  I  know 
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a  certain  Lord  who  profefles  to  value  no  Icafe,  though 
for  an  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years,  nor  any  eftate  or 
poflfeflion  of  land,  that  is  not  forever  and  even 

From  fuch  fmall  beginnings  have  grown  fuch  vaft 
and  extravagant  defigns  of  poor  mortal  men:  yet 
none  could  ever  anfwer  the  naked  Indian,  why  one 
man  ihould  take  pains,  and  run  hazards  by  fea  and 
land  all  his  life  that  his  children  might  be  fafe  and  lazy 
all  theirs :  and  the  precept  of  taking  no  care  for  to^ 
morrow,  though  never  minded  as  impradicable  in  the 
world,  feems  but  to  reduce  mankind  to  their  natural 
and  original  condition  of  life.  However,  by  thefc 
ways  and  degrees,  the  endlefs  increafe  of  riches  feems 
to  be  grown  the  perpetual  and  general  amufement,  or 
bufinefs  of  mankind. 

Some  few  in  each  country  make  thofe  higher  flights 
after  honour  and  power,  and  to  thefe  ends  facrifice 
their  riches,  their  labour,  their  thought,  and  their 
lives ;  and  nothing  diverts  nor  bufies  men  more  than 
thefe  purfuits,  which  are  ufually  covered  with  Ihe  pre- 
tences of  ferving  a  man's  country,  and  of  public  good. 
But  the  true  fervice  of  the  public  is  a  bufmefs  of  fo 
much  labour  and  fo  much  care,  that  though  a  good 
and  wife  man  may  not  refiife  it,  if  he  be  called  to  it 
by  his  Prince  or  his  country,  and  thinks  he  can  be  of 
more  than  vulgar  ufe,  yet  he  will  feldom  or  never  feek 
it;  but  leaves  it  commonly  to  men  who,  under  the 
di%uile  of  public  good,  purfue  their  own  deligns  of 
wealth,  power,  and  fuch  oaflard  honours  as  ufually 
attend  them,  not  that  which  is  the  true,  and  only  true 
reward  of  virtue. 

The  purfuits  of  ambition,  though  not  fo  general, 
yet  are  as  endlefs  as  thofe  of  riches,  and  as  extravagant ; 
fince  none  ever  yet  tliought  he  had  power  or  empire 
enough :  and  what  Prince  foever  feems  to  be  fo  greats 
as  to  live  and  reign  without  any  further  defires,  or  fears^ 
fills  into  the  liic  of  a  private  ^nian>  and  enjoys  but 

thofe 
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thofe  pleafinw  and  entertainments,  which  a  great 
many  fcvcral  degrees  of  private  fortune  will  allow, 
and  a3  much  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

The  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  grow  a  little  more  choice 
and  renned ;  thofe  of  imagination  are  turned  upon 
embellifhing  the  fcenes  he  choofes  to  live  in ;  eafe, 
conveniency,  elegancy,  magnificence,  are  fought  irt 
building  firft,  and  then  in  fiimifhing  houfes  or  palaces  : 
the  admirable  imitations  of  nature  are  introduced  by 
pi6lupes,  ftatues,  tapeftry,  and  other  fuch  atchieve- 
ments  of  arts.  And  the  moft  exquifite  delights  of 
fcnfe  arc  purfued,  in  the  contrivance  and  plantation  of 
gardens;  which,  with  fruits,  flowers,  fnades,  foun- 
tains, and  the  mafic  of  birds  that  frequent  fuch  happy 
places,  feem  to  fumifh  all  the  pleafures  of  the  feveraf 
fenfes,  amd,  with  the  greateft,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  na- 
tural pcrfeftions. 

Thus  the  firft  race  of  AflTyrian  Kings,  after  the  con- 
quefts  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  paflfed  their  Kves,  till 
thdr  empire  fell  to  the  Medes.  Thus  the  Caliphs  of 
Egypt,  till  defpofed  by  their  Mamahikes.  Thug 
p^ntd  the  latter  parts  of  thofe  great  lives  of  Scipio,  Lu- 
cullus,  Auguftus,  Dioclefian.  Thus  turned  the  great 
thoughts  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  after  the  end  of  his 
wars  withSpam.  Thus  the  prefent  King  of  Morocco,  af- 
ter having  fubducd  all  his  competitors,  pafles  his  life  in 
a  country  villa,  g?ves  audience  in  a  gfove  of  orange- 
trees  planted  among  purling  ftreams.  And  thus  the 
King  of  Frtoce,  after  all  the  fuccefies  of  his  councils 
"  of  arms,  and  in  the  mighty  elevation  of  his  prefent 
greatnefs  and  power,  when  he  gives  himfelf  leifurcf 
from  fuch  defigns  or  puriuits,  pafles  the  foftcr  and  ea- 
fier  parts  of  his  time  m  country  houfes  and  gardens, 
in  building,  planting,  or  adorning  the  fcenes,,  or  in 
the  common  morts  and  entertainments  of  fuch  kind  of 
litres.    Atkd  xhofc  m^ty  Emperors,  who  contented 

not 
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not  tliemfelves  with  thefc  plcafures  of  common  hu- 
manity, fell  into  the  frantic  or  the  extravagant ;  they 
pretended  to  be  Gods  or  turned  to  be  Devils,  as  Ca- 
ligula and  Nero,  and  too  many  others  known  enough 
in  flory. 

Wlulft  mankind  is  thus  generally  bufied  or  amufed, 
that  part  of  them,  who  have  had  either  the  jufticc  or 
the  luck  to  pafs  in  common  opinion  for  the  wifeil  and 
the  beft  part  among  them,  have  followed  another  and 
very  difF;:rent  fcent ;  and  inllcad  of  the  common  dc- 
figns  of  fatisfying  their  appetites  and  their  paflions,  and 
making  endlefs  provifions  for  both,  they  have  chofen 
what  they  thought  a  nearer  and  a  furer  way  to  the  eafe 
and  felicity  of  life,  by  endeavouring  to  fubdue,  or  at 
leaft  to  temper  their  paifions,  and  reduce  their  appe-- 
rites  to  what  nature  feems  only  to  afk  and  to  need. 
And  this  delign  feems  to  have  brought  philolbphy  in- 
to the  world,  at  lead  that  which  is  termed  moral,  and 
appears  to  have  an  end  not  only  defirable  by  every  man, 
which  is  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  life,  but  alio  in 
Ibme  decree  fuitable  to  the  force  and  reach  of  human 
nature :  for,  as  to  that  part  of  philofophy  which  is 
called  natural,  I  know  no  end  it  can  have,  but  that  of 
either  bufying  a  man's  brains  to  no  purpofe,  or  fatis- 
fying the  vanity  fo  natural  to  moft  menof  diftinguifh- 
ing  thcmfelves,  by  fome  way  or  other,  from  thofe  that 
leem  their  equals  in  birth,  and  the  common  advantages 
of  it  i  and  whether  this  diftinftion  be  made  by  wealth 
or  power,  or  appearance  of  knowledge,  which  gains 
efteem  and  applaufc  in  the  world,  is  all  a  cafe.  More 
than  this  I  know  no  advantage  mankind  has  gained 
by  the  progrefs  of  natural  philofophy,  during  fo  many 
ages  it  has  had  vogue  in  the  world,  excepting  always, 
and  very  juftly,  what  we  owe  to  the  mathematics, 
which  is  in  a  manner  all  that  feems  valuable  among 
the  civilized  nations,  more  than  thole  we  call  barba- 
rous. 
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rocis,  whether  they  are  fb  or  no,  or  more  fo  than  cttf-- 
fclves. 

How  ancient  this  natural  philofophy  has  been  in 
the  world  is  hard  to  know ;  for  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  ancient  philofophers  in  this  kind,  among  the 
moft  ancient  now  extant  with  us.  The  firft  who  found 
out  the  vanity  of  it  feems  to  have  been  Solomon,  of 
which  difcovery  he  has  left  fuch  admirable  (brains  in 
Ecclefiaftes.  The  ftext  was  Socrates,  who  made  it  the 
bufinefs  of  his  life  to  explode  it,  and  introduce  that 
which  we  call  moral  in  its  pla(;e,  to  bufy  human  minds 
to  better  purpofe.  And  indeed,  whoever  reads  with 
diought  what  thefe  two,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  have 
faid  upon  the  vanity  of  all  that  mortal  man  can  ever 
attain  to  know  of  nature,  in  its  originals^  or  operati- 
ons, may  fave  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  juft- 
ly  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things  is  not 
our  game ;  and  (like  the  piirfuit  of  a  flag  by  a  little 
^niel)  may  ferve  to  amufe  and  to  weary  us,  but  will 
never  be  hunted  down.  Yet  I  think  thofe  three  I  have 
named  may  juftly  pafs  for  the  wifeft  triumvirate,  diat 
arc  left  us  upon  the  records  of  ftory  or  of  time. 

After  Socrates,  who  left  nothing  in  writing,  many 
fefts  of  philofophers  began  to  fpread  in  Greece,  who 
entered  boldly  upon  both  parts  of  natural  and  moral 
philofophy.  The  firft  with  the  greateft  difagreement, 
and  the  moft  eager  contention  t|iat  could  be  upon  the 
greateft  fubjefts :  as,  whether  the  world  were  eternal, 
or  produced  at  fome  certain  time  ?  whether,  if  pro- 
duced, it  was  by  fomc  eternal  Mind,  and  to  fome  end, 
or  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  or  fome  par- 
ticles of  eternal  matter  }  whether  there  Was  ohe  world, 
or  many  ?  whether  the  foul  of  man  was  a  part  of  Ibffle 
etherial  and  eternal  fubftance,  or  was  corporal  ?  whe- 
ther, if  eternal,  it  was  io  before  it  came  into  the  body, 
or  only  after  it  went  out  ?  There  were  the  fame  eoc* 
tentions  ietboutthe  motions  of  die  hcavtaSa  the  nMftn 
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gfnltude  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  the  jud^ent  of  the  fenfes.  But  all  the 
diflferenc  fchemes  ot  nature  that  have  been  drawn  cf 
old,  or  of  late,  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  Dss 
Cartes,  Hobbs,  or  any  other  that  I  know  of,  fcem  td 
agree  but  in  one  thing,  which  is,  the  Want  of  demon- 
ftration  or  fatisfaftibn^  to  any  thinking  and  unpoflef- 
fed  man  \  and  feem  more  or  lefs  probable  one  thaii 
another,  according  to  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  thd 
authors  and  advocates  that  raife  or  defend  them  *,  like 
jugglers  tricks,  that  have  more  or  lefs  appearance  of 
being  real,  according  to  the  dexteroufilcfs  and  (kill  of 
him  chat  plays  'em  -,  whereas  perhaps,  if  we  were  ca- 
pable of  knowing  truth  and  nature,  thefe  fine  fchemes 
would  prove  like  rover  (hots,  fome  nearer  and  fbme 
further  off,  but  all  at  great  d^ftance  from  the  mark  \ 
it  may  be,  none  in  fight. 

Yet  in  the  midil  of  thefe  and  many  other  fucli  dif- 
putes  and  contentions  in  their  natural  philofophy,  they 
Icemed  to  agree  much  better  in  their  moral ;  and,  upoii 
their  inquiries  after  the  ultimate  end  of  mail,  which 
was  his  happinefs,  their  contentions  of  differences  feem- 
ed  to  be  rather  in  words,  than  in  the  fenfe  of  their 
opinioils,  or  in  the  true  meanihg  of  their  feveral  author:^ 
or  mafters  of  their  fedts :  all  concluded  that  happincls 
was  the  chief  good,  and  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  man  \  chat,  as  this  was  the  end  of  wifdom,  fo 
irifdom  was  the  Way  to  happinefs.  The  queftion  thea 
was,  in  what  this  happinefs  confiflcd  ?  The  conten- 
tion grew  warmeft  between  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans ; 
the  other  feifls,  in  this  point,  fiding  id  a  manner  with 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  in  their  conceptions  or  ex- 
prefEons.  The  Stoics  would  have  it  to  confift  in  virtud, 
and  the  Epicureans  in  pleafure ;  yet  the  moft  reafon- 
able  of  the  Stoics  made  the  pleafure  of  virtue  to  be  the 
gieateft  happinefs  ^  and  the  beft  of  the  Epicureana 
made  the  greateft  pleafure  to  confift  in  virtue  ^  and 
'_VbL-ni.  O  th« 
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the  difference  between  thefe  two  fcems  not  eafily  dif^ 
covered.  All  agreed,  the  greateft  tenrmer,  if  not  the 
total  fubduing  of  paflion,  and  exercife  of  reafon,  to 
be  the  ftatc  of  the  greateft  felicity  ;  to  live  without 
defires  or  fears,  or  thofe  perturbations  of  mind  and 
thought,  which  paflions  raife ;  to  place  true  riches  in 
wanting  little,  rather  than  in  pofleflSng  much,  and 
true  pleafure  in  temperance,  rather  than  in  fatisfying 
tTie  fenfes ;  to  live  with  indifference  to  the  common  en- 
joyments and  accidents  of  life,  and  with  cohftancy  up- 
on the  greateft  blows  of  fate  or  of  chance  \  not  to 
difturb  our  minds  with  fad  reflexions  upon  what  is 
paft,  nor  with  anxious  cares  or  raying  hopes  about 
what  is  to  come  ;  neither  to  difquiet  life  with  the  fears 
of  deatli,  nor  death  with  the  defires  of  life ;  but  in 
both,  and  in  all  things  elfe,  to  follow  nature  j  fccm  to 
be  the  precepts  moft  agreed  among  them. 

Thus  reafon  fecms  only  to  have  been  called  in  to 
iillay  thofe  difordcrs  which  itfelf  had  raifed,  to  cure  its 
own  wounds,  and  pretends  to  make  us  wife  no  other 
way,  than  by  rendring  us  infcnfible.  Thi^  at  leait 
was  the  profeffion  of  inany  rigid  Stoics,  who  woul5 
have  lud  a  wife  man,  not  only  without  any  fort  of 
paflion,  but  without  any  fenfe  of  pain,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure ;  and  to  enjoy  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  difeafes  and 
torments,  as  well  as  of  health  and  eale  :  a  principle, 
in  my  mind,  againll  common  nature  and  commdp 
fenfe ;  and  which  miglit  have  told  us  in  fewer  words, 
.or.  with  Icfs  circumlbuicc,  that  a  man,  to  be^  wife, 
Ifhould  not  be  a  man  -,  and  tliis  perhaps  might  have 
been  cafy  enough  to  believe,  but  notliing  fo  hard  as 
the  other. 

The  Epicureans  were  more  intelligible  in  their  no- 
tion, and  fortunate  in  their  expreffion,^  when  tliey 
.placed  a  man's  happinefs  in  the  tranquillity  of  mind, 
"and  indolence  of  body ;  for  while  we  are  compofed 
of  both,  I  doubt  bodi  miift  liave  a  fhare  in  the  good 

or 
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xk  ill  we  feel.  As  men  of  feveral  hngUifges  fey  th^ 
£une  things  in  very  different  words,  fo  in  feveral  ajges^ 
countries,  cpnftitutionsof  laws  and  religion^  the  £ne 
thing  ieems  to  be  meant  by  very  different  exprcflfions;* 
what  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  <m*  difpafllon  ; 
by  the  Sceptics  indifturba/ice ;  by  the  Molinifts  quir 
ctifm  ;  by  common  men,  peace  of  conlcience  ;  feems 
all  to  mean  but  great  tranquility  of  mind,  though  it 
be  made  to  proceed  from  fo  diverie  caufes,  as  human 
wiiclom,  innocence  of  life,  or  reiignation  to  the  wiU 
of  God.  An  old  ufurer  had  the  fame  notion,  when 
he  laid.  No  man  could  have  peace  of  conlcience,  that 
run  out  of  his  eftate  \  not  OMnprehending  what  elle  was 
meant  by  that  phraie,  beTides  true  quiet  and  content 
of  mind  \  which,  however  expreflfed,  is,  I  fuppole, 
meant  by  all,  to  be  the  bell  account  that  can  be  given 
<^  the  happinefs  of  man,  finoe  no  o^an  can  preten4 
to  be  happy  without  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  fuch  Iharp  and  violent 
invedives  came  to  be  made  (b  generally  againft  Epi* 
amis,  by  the  a^s  that  followed  nim,  whofe  admirable 
wit,  felicity  ofexprelfion,  excellence  of  nature,  fweet- 
nels  of  converfadon,  temperance  of  life,  and  con- 
ftancy  of  death,  made  him  fo  beloved  by  his  friends^ 
admired  by  his  fcholars,  and  honoured  by  the  Athe-^ 
Aians.  But  this  tnjullice  may  be  faltened  chiefly  upon 
the  envy  and  malignity  of  the  Stoics  at  firft,  then  up- 
on the  miftakes  of  Ibme  grofs  pretenders  to  hia  left 
(who  took  pleafure  only  to  be  fenfual)  and  afterwards^ 
upon  the  piety  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who 
eftecmed  his  principles  of  natural  philolbphy  more  op  - 
polite  to  thofe  of  our  religion,  than  either  the  Plato* 
nilb,  the  Peripatetics,  or  Stoics  themfelves :  yet,  I 
confefs,  I  do  not  know  why  the  account,  given  by 
Lucretius  of  the  Gods,  Ihould  be  thought  more  in^* 
^us  than  that  given  by  Homer,  who  makes  them  npt 
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only  fubjcft  to  all  the  weakcft  paffions,  but  perpe- 
tually bufy  in  all  the  worft  or  meaneft  anions  of  mciv 

But  Epicurus  has  found  fo  great  advocates  of  his 
inrtue,  as  well  as  learning  and  inventions,  that  there 
need  no  more ;  and  the  teftimonies  of  Diogenes  La- 
crtius  alone  feem  too  fmcere  and  impartial  to  be  dif- 
puted,  or  to  want  the  afliftance  of  modern  authors  : 
if  all  failed,  he  would  be  but  too  well  defended  by 
the  excellence  of  fo  many  of  his  feft  in  all  ages,  and 
idpecially  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  compafs  of  one, 
but  the  greateft  in  ftory^  both  as  to  perfons  and 
events  :  I  need  name  no  more  than  Caefar,  Atticus, 
MfEccnas,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace  -,  all  admirable 
in  their  fcvcral  kinds,  and  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
ftory. 

Casfar,  if  confidcred  in  all  lights,  may  juftly  chal- 
lenge the  firfl:  place  in  the  regifters  we  have  of  man- 
kind, equal  only  to  himfelf,  and  furpafling  all  others 
of  his  nation  and  his  age,  in  the  virtues  and  excellen- 
cies of  a  ftatefnmn,  a  captain,  an  orator,  an  hiftori- 
an ;  befides  all  thefe,  a  poet,  a  philofophcr,  when  his 
leifure  allowed  him ;  the  greateft  man  of  counlel  and 
of  iKjHon,  of  dcfigh  and  execution  ;  the  greaceft  no- 
blcnefs  of  birth,  of  perfon,  and  of  countenance  •,  the 
greateft  humanity  and  clemency  of  nature,  in  the 
midftofthe  greateft  provocations,  occafions,  and  ex- 
amples of  cruelty  and  revenge :  *tis  true,  he  overturn- 
ed the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  his  country,  yet  *twas 
after  fo  many  others  had  not  only  begun,  but  pro- 
ceeded very  far,  to  change  and  violate  them  ;  fo  as, 
in  what  he  did,  he  feems  rather  to  have  prevented 
ethers,  than  to  have  done  what  himfelf  defigned  •,  for, 
though  his  ambition  was  vaft,  yet  it  feems  to  have 
been  raifed  to  thofe  heights,  rather  by  the  infolence 
of  his  enemies  than  by  his  own  temper ;  and  that 
what  was  natural  to  him  was  only  a  defire  of  true  glo- 
ry, and  to  acquire  it  by  good  aftions  as  well  as  great, 

by 
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\fj  conquefts  of  barbarous  nations,  extent  of  the  Ro^ 
man  empire  ;  defending  at  firft  the  liberties  of  the 
Plebeians,  oppofing  the  faction  that  had  begun  in  Sylla^ 
and  ended  in  Pompey :  and,  in  the  whole  courie  of 
his  viAories  and  fucceffes,  feeking  all  occafions  of 
bounty  to  his  friends,  and  clemency  to  his  enemies. 

Atticus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  wifeft  and 
beft  of  the  Romans  \  learned  without  pretending,  good 
without  affectation,  bountiful  without  defign,  a  friend 
to  all  men  in  misfortune,  a  flatterer  to  no  man  in  great- 
u&  or  power,  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  beloved  by  them 
all ;  and,  by  thefe  virtues  and  difpofitions,  he  pafle4 
fafe  and  untouched,  through  all  the  flames  of  civil 
diflfenfions,  that  ravaged  his  country  the  greatefl:  part 
of  his  life ;  and,  though  he  never  entered  into  any 
public  aflfairs,  or  particular  faAions  of  his  ftate,  yet  he 
was  favoured,  honoured,  and  courted  by  them  all, 
from  Sylla  to  Auguflxis. 

Maecenas  was  the  wifeft  counfellor,  the  trueft  friend, 
both  of  his  Prince  and  his  country,  the  bell  Governor 
of  Rome,  the  happieft  and  ableft  negotiator,  the  beft 
judge  of  learning  and  virtue,  the  choiceft  in  his  friends, 
and  thereby  the  happieft  in  his  converfation  that  has 
been  known  in  ftory  ;  and,  I  think,  to  liis  conduifb  in 
civil,  and  Aggripa's  in  military  affairs,  may  be  truly 
afcribed  all  the  fortunes  and  greamefs  of  Au^ftus,  fo 
much  celebrated  in  the  world. 

For  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  they  deferve,  in 
my  opinion,  the  honour  of  the  greatcft  philofophers, 
as  well  as  the  beft  poets  of  their  nation  or  age.  The 
two  firft,  befides  what  looks  like  fomething  more  than 
humaQ  in  their  poetry,  were  very  great  naturalifl^,  and 
admirable  in  their  morals  :  and  Horace,  befidcs  the 
(w^tnefs  and  elegancy  of  his  Lyrics,  appears,  in  th<; 
left  of  his  writings,  fo  great  a  Matter  of  life,  and  of 
true  fcnfc  in  the  condud  of  it,  that  I  know  none  be- 
y(md  him.  It  was  no  mean '{train  of  his  phiiofopliy^ 
O  3  K<x 
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to  rdufe  being  Secretary  to  Auguftas,  when  ib  great 
an  emperor  fo  much  defired  it.  But  all  the  different 
iedb  or  philofophers  feem  to  have  agreed  in  the  opint- 
m  of  a  wife  oian'sabibuningfrom  public  affairs,  which 
is  thought  the  meaning  of*  P7tham>ras's  precept^  to  ab- 
ftain  from  beans,  by  which  the  affairs  or  pubUc  relblu  - 
iions  in  Athens  were  managed.  They  thought  that 
fort  of  bufinefs  too  gro(s  and  material  for  the  abftraft* 
kA  fineness  of  their  fpeculations.  They  efteemed  it 
tdo  fordid  and  too  artificial  for  the  cleanncfs  and  fim- 
jdicity  of  their  manners  and  lives.  They  would  have 
too  part  in  the  faults  of  a  government ;  and  they  knew 
too  well,  that  the  nature  and  pafllons  of  men  made 
them  incapable  of  any  that  was  perfect  and  good ; 
»nd  therefore  thought  all  the  fervice,  they  could  do 
|o  the  ftate  they  lived  under,  was  to  mend  the  lives 
ahd  manners  oS  particular  men  that  compofed  it.  ^ut» 
where  fa£bions  were  once  entered  and  rooted  inlt  State, 
.  they  thought  it  madnefs  for  good  men  to  meddle  with 
public  affairs ;  which  made  them  turn  their  thoughts 
ind  entertainments  to  any  thins  rather  than  this  ;  and 
Hcraclitus,  having,  upon  the  raftions  of  the  citizens^ 
Quitted  iht  government  of  his  city,  and  amufiog  him^ 
fclf  to  play  with  the  boys  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
iiked  thofe  who  wondered  at  him.  Whether  'twas  not 
better  to  play  with  fuch  boys,  than  govern  fuch  men  ? 
But  above  all,  they  efteemed  public  bufinefs  the  moft 
Contrary  of  all  others  to  that  tranquility  of  mind, 
which  they  efteemed  and  taught  to  be  the  only  true 
felicity  of  man. 

For  thi^  realbn  Epicurus  pafled  his  life  ^oUy  in  his 
garden  j  there  he  fliidied,  there  he  e>ti»\:iiiix],  there 
he  taught  his  philofophy  j  and,  indeed^  tK>  oth^  fort 
df  abode  feems  to  contribute  fo  much,  to  both  the 
tranquility  of  mind^  and  indolence  of  body,  which 
he  made  his  chief  ends.  The  fweetnefs  of  air,  the 
plcafanmcfsrffmell,  the  verdure  of  plants,  theckanr 
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nds  and  lightneis  of  food,  the  es^ercifes  of  working  .qr 
v^king ;  but  above  ^11,  the  exemption  froip  (;aj^es 
VsA  folicitude,  feem  equally  to  favour  and  iinproyc; 
both  contemplation  and  health,  the^enjpyq^ent  offeni^ 
and  imagination,  and  thereby  (he  c}\iiet  and  eafe  botjft 
of  the  body  and  n^ind. 

Though  Epicyrus  be  faid  to  h^ye  been  the  firft  t^a^ 
had  a  garden  in  Athens,  whoie  citizens  before  him  hai4 
theirs  in  their  villas  or  farms  without  the  city ;  yet 
the  ufe  of  gardens  feems  to  have  been  the  mo^  an- 
cient and  molt  general  of  any  forts  of  ppflefllon  amoi^ 
mankind,  and  to  have  preceded  thpfe  of  corn  o^  6t 
cattle,  as  yielding  the  eafier,  the  pleafanter,  and  more 
natural  food.  As  it  has  been  the  inclination  of  Kings 
and  the  choice  of  philofophers,  fo  it  has  been  the  com- 
mon favourite  of  public  and  private  men ;  a  pleafure 
of  the  greateft,  and  the  care  of  the  meaneft  \  and  in- 
deed an  employment  and  a  poflefTion,  for  which  no  man 
is  too  high  nor  too  low. 

If  we  believe  the  Scripture,  we  muft  allow  that 
God  Almighty  eftcemed  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  garden 
the  happieil  he  could  give  him,  or  t\&  he  would  not 
have  placed  Adam  in  that  of  Eden  \  that  it  was  the 
Hate  of  innocence  and  pleafure  *,  and  that  the  life  of 
huibandry  and  cities  came  after  the  fall,  with  guilt 
and  with  labour. 

Where  paradife  was  ha?  been  much  debated,  and 
littk  agreed  5  but  what  fort  of  place  is  meant  by  it 
may  perhaps  eafier  be  conjcdured.  It  feems  to  have 
been  a  Perfian  word,  fince  Xenophon  and  other  Greek 
authors  mention  it,  as  what  was  much  in  ufe  and  de- 
light among  the  Kings  of  thofe  eaftern  countries. 
&rabo,  defcribing  Jericho,  fays,  Ibi  eft  palmetum,  cui 
immixtae  funt  etiam  aliae  ftirpes  hortenfes,  locus  fer^x, 
palmis  abundans,  fpatio  ftadiorum  centum,  totusirri- 
guus^  ibi  eft  Regi  et  Ballami  paradifus.  He  mentions 
another  place  to  be  prope  Libanum  et  Paradifum.  And 
O  4  Alcx: 
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Alexander  is  written  to  have  fcen  Cyrus's  tomb  in  a  pa* 
radife,  being  a  tower  not  very  great,  and  covered  with  a 
(hade  of  trees  about  it.  So  that  a  paradife  among  them 
iccms  to  have  ixen  a  large  (pace  of  ground,  adorned 
and  beautified  with  all  forts  of  trees,  both  of  fruits 
ahd  of  foreft,  either  found  there  before  it  was  inclo- 
fed,  or  planted  after;  cither  cultivated  like  gardens^ 
for  ihades  and  for  walks,  with  fountains  or  ftreams, 
and  all  forts  of  plants  ufual  in  the  climate,  and  plea- 
iant  to  the  eye,  the  fmell,  or  the  tafte ;  or  elfe  em- 
ployed, like  our  parks,  for  inclofure  and  harbour  of 
all  forts  of  wild  beafts,  as  well  as  for  the  pleafure  of  ri- 
ding and  walking:  and  fo  they  wercot  more  or  lefs 
extent,  and  of  different  entertainment,  according  to 
the  feveral  humours  of  the  Princes  that  ordered  and 
inclofed  them, 

Semiramis  is  the  firfl:  we  are  told  of  in  ftory,  that 
brought  them  in  ufe  through  her  empire,  and  was  fo 
fond  of  them,  as  to  make  one  whcre-ever  fhe  built, 
^d  in  all,  or  moft  of  the  provinces  fhe  fubdued  5 
whicji  are  faid  to  have  been  from  Babylon  as  far  as  In- 
di^.  The  AfTyrian  Kings  continued  this  cuflom  and 
i^re,  or  rather  this  pleaiure,  till  one  of  them  brought 
in  the  ufe  of  fmaller  and  more  regular  gardens  :  for 
having  married  a  wife  he  was  fond  of,  out  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  where  fuch  paradifes  or  gardens  were 
much  in  uf^,  an^  the  country  Lady  not  well  bearing 
the  airor  inclofure  of  the  palace  in  Babylon  to  which 
the  Aflyrian  Kings  ufed  to  confine  tnemfclves ;  he 
rnade  her  gudens,  not  only  within  the  palaces,  but 
ujppn  terralfes  raifed  with  earth,  over  the  arched  rodk^ 
^d  evpn  upon  the  top  of  the  higheft  tower,  planted 
them  with  all  forts  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  other 
plants  aqd  flowers,  the  mofl  pleafant  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  thereby  made  at  leaft  the  mofl  airy  gardens, 
to  well  as  the  mofl:  coftly,  that  have  been  heard  of  in 
the  world  This  -Lady  may  prob^ably  have  been  na- 
"' ■  '2  tivc 
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tire  of  the  provinces  of  Chafimer,  or  of  Damafcus, 
which  have  in  all  times  been  the  happicft  regions  for 
fraits  of  ail  the  Eaft,  by  the  excellence  of  foil,  the  po- 
ficion  of  mountains,  the  frequency  of  ftreams,  ramec 
than  the  advantages  of  climate.  And  *tis  great  pity . 
we  do  not  yet  fee  the  hiftory  of  Chafimery  which  Mon* 
ficur  Bernier  affured  me  he  had  tranflatcd  out  of  Per- 
fian,  and  intended  to  publilh  -,  and  of  which  he  has. 
eiven  fuch  a  tafte,  in  his  excellent  Memoirs  of  the 
Mogurs  country. 

The  next  gardens  we  read  of  arc  thofe  of  Solomon, 
planted  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  watered  witii 
fountains  ;  and,  though  we  have  no  more  particular 
defcription  of  them,  yet  we  may  find,  they  were  the 
}4aces  where  he  pafled  the  times  of  his  leifure  and  ^ 
delight,  where  the  houfcs  as  well  as  grounds  were  ad- 
orned with  all  that  could  be  of  plealing  and  elegant, 
and  were  the  retreats  and  entertainments  of  thofe 
among  his  wives  that  he  loved  the  bell;  and  'tis  not. 
.  improbable,  that  die  paradifes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
were  planted  by  this  great  and  wifeft  King.  But  the 
idea  of  the  garden  muft  be  very  great,  if  it  anfwers 
at  all  to  that  of  the  gardener,  who  muft  have  employed 
a  gieat  deal  of  his  care,  and  of  his  ftudy,  as  well  a^ 
oT  his  leifure  and  thought,  in  thcfe  entertainments, 
Iince  he  writ  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  to  tho. 
fhrub. 

What  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides  were,  we  have 
little  or  no  account,  further  than  the  mention  of  them, 
and  thereby  the  teftimony  of  their  having  been  in  uie 
and  requeft,  in  fuch  remotenefs  of  place,  and  andqui-* 
ty  of  time. 

The  garden  of  Alcinous,  defcribed  by  Homer,  feems 
wholly  poetical,  and  made  at  the  pleafure  of  the  pain-p 
tcr ;  like  the  reft  of  the  romantic  palace  in  that  little 
barren  ifland  of  Phseacia  or  Corfu.  Yet,  as  all  thepieceS; 
pf  thistranlcendent  genius  are  compofed  with  excellent 

knowledge, 
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luiowledgC)  as  well  as  fancy  \  fo  they  (eldom  fail  of 
Vkfiru£tion  as  well  as  delight,  to  all  that  read  him. 
The  feat  of  this  garden,  joining  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  the  compa^  of  the  incloiure  being  four  acres, 
the  tall  trees  of  ihade,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fruit,  the 
two  fountains,  the  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  gulden,  and 
the  other  of  the  palace,  the  continual  mcceffion  of 
fruits  throughout  the  whole  year,  are,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  beft  rules  or  provifions  that  can  go  towards 
compofing  the  belt  gardens  -,  nor  is  it  unlikely,  that 
.HonnMcr  vavf  have  drawn  this  pidlure  after  the  life  of 
ipme  he  had  feen  in  Ionia,  the  country  and  ufual 
abode  of  this  divine  poet;  and  indeed,  the  region  of 
the  n[K>ft  refined  pleafures  and  luxury,  as  well  as  in- 
vention and  wit :  for  the  humour  and  cultom  of  gar- 
dens may  have  defcended  earlier  into  the  lower  Alia, 
from  Damafcus,  AfTyria,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaftem 
empires,  though  they  feem  to  have  made  late  entrance, 
•nd  fmaller  improvement  in  thofe  of  Greeceand  Rome  ^ 
at  leaft  in  no  proportion  to  their  other  inventions  or  re- 
finements of  pleafure  and  luxury. 

The  long  and  flourilhing  peace  of  the  two  firft  em- 
pires gave  earlier  rife  and  growth  to  learning  and  ci- 
vility, and  all  the  coniequences  of  them,  in  magni* 
ficence  and  elegancy  of  building  and  gardening  *,  where  - 
US  Greece  and  Rome  were  almoft  perpetually  engaged 
in  quarrels  and  wars  either  abroad  or  at  home,  and  fo 
wefe  bufy  in  adions  that  were  done  under  the  fun,  ra- 
ther than  thofe  under  the  (hade.  Thefe  were  the  en- 
tirtainments  of  the  fofter  nations,  that  fell  under  the 
virtue  and  prowefs  of  the  two  lafl:  empires,  whicli  from 
.  thofe  conquefts  brought  home  mighty  increafes  both  of 
,  riches  and  luxury,  and  fo  perhaps  loit  more  than  they 
{(Ot  by  thc.fix>ils  of  the  Eafl. 

There  may  be  another  xeaibn  for  thcfmall  advanct; 

^i  gardening  in  thofe  excellent  and  more  temperate 

.cjiimfttest  where  the  aic  ^  ipU  wciefoaptof  diem- 
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felves  to  produce  the  beft  forts  of  fruits,  without  the 
neceffity  of  cultivating  them  by  labour  and  care; 
whereas  the  hotter  chmates,  as  well  as  the  cold,  arc 
forced  upon  induftry  and  fkill,  to  produce  or  improve 
many  fruits  that  grow  of  themfelves  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions.  However  it  were,  we  have  very  little 
mention  of  gardens  in  old  Greece,  or  in  old  Rome,  for 
pleafure  or  with  elegance,  nor  of  much  curiouihefs  or 
care,  to  introduce  the  fruits  of  foreign  climates,  con- 
tenting themfelves  with  thofe  which  were  native  of 
their  own ;  and  thefe  were  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  pear,  and  the  apple :  Cato,  as  I  remember, 
mentions  no  more ;  and  their  gardens  were  then  but 
the  Tieceflary  part  of  their  farms,  intended  particular- 
ly for  the  cheap  and  eafy  food  of  their  hinds  or  flaves 
imployed  in  their  agriculture,  and  lb  were  turned  chief- 
ly to  all  the  common  forts  of  plants,  herbs,  or  le- 
gumes (as  the  French  call  them)  proper  for  common 
nourilhment  \  and  the  name  of  hortus  is  taken  to  be 
from  onus,  becaufe  it  perpetually  furnifhcs  fome  rife 
or  production  of  fomething  new  in  the  world. 

Lucullus,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  firft  brought 
cherries  from  Pontus  into  Italy,  which  ib  generally 
pleafed,  and  were  fo  eafily  propagated  in  all  climates^ 
that  within  the  fpace  of  about  an  hundred  years,  ha- 
ving travelled  weftward  with  the  Roman  conquefts« 
they  grew  common  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  pafieq 
over  into  Britain.  After  the  conqueft  of  Afric,  Greece, 
the  lefler  Afia,  and  Syria,  were  brought  into  Italy  all 
the  forts  of  their  mala,  which  we  interpret  apples,  an4 
might  fignity  no  more  at  firft,  but  were  afterward^ 
lipplied  to  many  other  foreign  fruits :  the  apricocks, 
comingfrom  Epire,  were  called  mala  Epirotica ;  peaches 
from  Perfia,  mala  JPerfica  j  citrons  of  Media,  Medial  i 
pomegranates  from  Carthage,  Punica;  quinces,  Ca- 
ihdnea,  from  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  Grecian  icas ;  thdp 
beil  pears  were  brought  from  Alexandria,  Numicti^ 

Greece 
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Greece,  and  Numantia;  as  appears  by  their  forraj  ap* 
pcllations :  their  plumbs,  from  Armenia,  Sjria,  but 
chiefly  froitiDamafciis.  The  kinds  of  thcfearc  reckon- 
ed, io  Ncxo's  time,  to  have  been  near  thirty,  as  well 
as  of  figs  \  and  many  of  them  were  entertained  at 
Rome  with  fo  great  applaufe,  and  fo  general  vogue, 
that  the  great  Captains,  and  even  confular  men,  who 
firft  brought  them  over,  took  pride  in  giving  them 
their  own  names,  (by  which  they  run  a  great  while  in 
Rome)  as  in  memory  of  fome  great  ferviceor  pleafure 
they  had  done  their  country;  fo  that  not  only  laws 
and  battles,  but  feveral  forts  of  apples  or  mala,  and  of 
pears,  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pompeian 
and  llberian;  and  by  fevcral  other  fuch  noble  names.! 

I'hus  the  fruits  of  Rome,  in  about  an  hundred  years* 
came  from  countries  as  far  as  their  conquefts  had  reach  - 
ed;  and  like  learning,  architecture,  painting,  and 
ftatuary,  made  their  great  advances  in  Italy,  about  the 
Auguftan  age.  What  was  of  moft  requeft  in  their 
common  gardens  in  Virgil's  time,  or  at  leart  in  his 
youth,  may  be  conjefturcd  by  tiie  defcription  of  his 
old  Coiycian's  gardens  in  the  fourth  of  the  Georgics \ 
which  begins, 

.A 
Namque  fub  Oebaliae  memini  turribus  altis.  '.l»ikr 

*i 

Among  flowers,  the  rofes  had  the  firft  place,  efpc  -i 
cially  a  kind  which  bore  twice  a-year;  and  none 
other  forts  are  here  mentioned  befides  the  Narcinus, 
though  the  violet  and  the  lily  were  very  common  \  and 
the  next  in  etleem ;  efpecially  the  breve  lilium,  which 
was  the  tuberoJe.  I'he  plants  he  mentions  are  the 
apium,  which  though  commonly  interpreted  parfly, 
yet  comprehends  all  forts  of  fmallage,  whereof  fellery 
is  one;  cucumis,  which  takes  in  all  forts  of  melons, 
as  well  as  cucumbers;  olus,  which  is  a  common  word, 
for  all  forts  of  pot*herbs  wd  legtimes)  verbenas, 
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which  iignifics  all  kinds  of  fweft  or  facred  plants  that 
HOC  uied  for  adorning  the  alcars-,  as  bays,  ohve» 
Tofemaxy,  myrtle :  the  acanthus  feems  to  be  what  we 
called pcricanthc ;  but  what  theJr  hedcne  were,  that  dc- 
Icrvcd  place  in  a  garden,  I  cannot  guefs,  unids  they 
had  forts  of  ivy  unknown  to  us ;  nor  what  his  velcum 
papaver  was,  (ince  poppies  with  us  are  of  no  ufe  in 
eadng.  The  fruits  mentioned  are  only  apples,  pears, 
and  plumbs ;  for  olives,  vines,  and  Bgs,  were  grown 
CO  be  fruits  of  their  (kids  rather  than  of  their  gar* 
dens.  The  (hades  were  the  elm,  the  pine,  the  lime- 
tree,  and  the  platanus,  or  plane-tree :  whofe  leaf  and 
fliade,  of  all  others,  was  the  mod  in  requeft ;  and, 
|unring  been  brought  out  of  Perfia,  was  fuch  an  in- 
clination among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
uiiiaUy  fed  it  ^ith  wine  inftead  of  water;  they  belie- 
ved this  tree  loved  chat  liquor,  as  well  as  thofe  char 
ufod  to  drink  under  its  fliade ;  which  was  a  greac  hu- 
mour and  cuftom,  and  perhaps  gave  rife  to  the  ocher, 
by  oUerving  the  growth  of  the  crec,  or  largenels  of 
the  leaves,  where  much  wine  was  fpilt  or  left,  and 
thrown  upon  the  roots. 

Tis  great  pity  the  haftc,  which  Virgil  feems  here  to 
have  been  in,  fliould  have  hindred  him  from  entering 
farther  inco  the  account  or  inftru&tons  of  gardening, 
which  he  faid  lie  could  have  given,  and  which  he 
feems  to  have  fo  much  efteemed  and  loved,  by  that 
admirable  pidhire  of  this  old  rhan's  felicity,  whkh  he 
draws  like  fo  greac  a  Mafter,  with  one  ftroke  of  a  pen- 
cil in  thoie  four  words : 

Regum  a?quabat  opes  animis. 

That  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fmall  pofTefllons,  upon 
a  few  acres  of  banen  ground,  yet  he  equalled  ail  the 
wealth  and  opulence  of  Kings,  in  the  cafe,  concent, 
and  freedom  of  his  mind. 
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I  am  not  fatisficd  with  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  mala  aurea,  for  oranges ;  nor  do  I  find  any  paf* 
fagc  in  the  authors  of  that  age,  which  gives  me  the 
opinion,  that  thefe  were  ocherwife  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  as  fruits  of  the  eaftern  climates,  I  fhould 
take  their  mala  aurea  to  be  rather  fome  kind  of  apples, 
ib  called  from  the  golden  colour,  as  fome  are  amongfl: 
us  -i  for  otherwife^  the  orange-tree  is  too  noble  in  the 
beauty,  tafte,  and  fmell  of  its  fruit-,  in  the  perfume 
and  virtue  of  its  flowers  ^  in  the  perpetual  venduit  of 
its  leaves,  and  in  the  excellent  ufes  of  all  thefe,  both 
for  pleafure  and  health ;  not  to  have  deferved  any 
particular  mention  in  the  writings  of  an  age  and  na- 
tion, fo  refined  and  exquifite  in  all  forts  of  delicious 
luxury, 

The  charming  defcription  Virgil  makes  of  th^ 
happy  apple,  muft  be  intended  either  for  the  cjtrou, 
or  for  fome  fort  of  orange  growing  in  Media,  which 
was  either  fo  proper  to  that  country,  as  not  to  gr^w 
in  any  other,  (as  a  certain  fort  of  fig  was  to  Damalcus) 
or  to  have  loft  its  virtue  by  changing  foils,  or  to  have 
had  its  effect  of  curing  fome  fort  of  poiibn  that  was 
iifual  in  that  country,  but  particular  to  it :  I  cannot 
forbear  inferting  thofe  few  lines  out  of  the  fecond  of 
Virgil's  Georgics,  not  having  ever  heard  any  body  elfc 
take  notice  of  them. 

Media  fert  triftes  Hiccos,  tardumque  faporcm 
Felicis  mah;  quo  non  praefentius  uUun],  , 

Pocula  fi  quando  ficvre  infccere  novcrcse*  .  k 

Auxilium  venit,  ac  mcmbris  agit  atravenena; 
Ipfi  ingcns  arbos,  faciemqu^  fimiJiima  lauro  ^ 
Et,  fi  non  alios  late  ja£laret  odores, 
Laurus  erit ;  foUa  haud  ullis  labentia  ventis  *i 
Flos  apprima  tenax  :   animas  et  olentia  Mcdi 
Orafovent  iUo,  acia^ibus  medicancur  aiibellis. 

Media 
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'  Media  brings  pois'nous  herbs,  and  the  flat  taftc. 
Of  the  ble^'d  apple,  than  which  jH:*tr  was  found 
A  help  more  prefenc,  when  cairs'd  ftep-damcs  mix 
Their  mortal  cups^  to  drive  the  venom  out. 
'Us  a  large  tree,  and  like  a  bays  in  huej 
And,  did  it  not  fuch  odours  caft  about, 
'Twould  be  a  bays ;  the  leaves  with  no  winds  fill. 
The  flowers  all  excel :  with  thefe  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  old  purfy  men. 

TTie  tree  being  fo  like  a  bays  or  laurel,  the  flow  or 
dull  tafte  of  the  apple,  the  virtue  of  it  againftpoifbn, 
ftcm  to  defcribe  the  citron.  The  perfume  of  the  flow- 
ers and  virtues  of  them,  to  cure  ill  fcents  of  mouth 
or  breath,  or  fliortnefs  of  wind  in  purfy  old  meni 
fccm  to  agree  moft  with  the  orange  :  if  flos  apprima 
tenaz  mean  only  the  excellence  of  the  flower  above  all 
others,  it  may  be  intended  for  the  orange :  if  it  fig- 
nifies  the  flowers  growing  moft  upon  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  it'may  be  rather  the  citron ;  for  I  have  been  fi> 
curious  as  to  bring  up  a  citron  from  a  kernel,  which  tft 
T<?elve  years  of  age  began  to  flower ;  and  I  obferved 
^  the  flowers  to  grow  upon  the  top  branches  of  the 
ircc,  but  to  be  nothing  fo  high  or  fweet-fcented,  » 
"thfe  orange.  On  the  other  fide,  I  have  always  heard 
oranges  topafsfor  a  cordial  juice,  and  a  great  prefep- 
vative  againft  the  plagiie,  which  is  a  fort  of  venom'; 
fa  that  I  know  not  to  which  of  thefe  we  are  to  afcribe 
this  lovely  pifture  of  tlie  happy  apple ;  but  I  am  (a- 
'dsfied  by  it,  that  neither  of  them  was  at  all  common, 
if  at  all  known  it  Italy,  at  that  time,  or  long  after, 
though  the  fruit  be  now  fo  frequent  there  in  fields  (ac 
leafl:  in  fome  parts)  and  make  fo  common  and  deli- 
clous  a  part  of  gardening,  even  in  thefe  northern  cli- 
mates. 

'Tis  certain  thofe  noble  fruits,  the  citron,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon,  are  the  native  produft  of  thofe 
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noble  regions,  AfTyria,  Media,  andPerfn;  and,  theiigji 
they  have  been  from  thence  traniplantcd  and  propa- 
gated in  many  parts  of  Europe,  yet  they  have  not  ar- 
rived at  fuch  perfedion  in  beauty,  tafte,  or  virtue,  a» 
in  their  native  foil  and  climate.  This  made  it  gene- 
rally obferved  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  Eaft  far  excelled  thofe  of  the  Weft.  And 
feveral  writers  have  trifled  away  their  time  in  deducing 
the  reafons  of  this  difference,  from  the  more  benign  or 
powerful  influences  of  the  rifing  fun.  But  there  is  no- 
thing more  evident  to  any  man  that  has  the  leaft  know- 
ledge of  the  globe,  and  giv^ s  himfelf  leave  to  think, 
than  the  folly  of  fuch  wile  reafons,  fuice  the  regions, 
that  are  Eaft  to  us,  are  Weft  to  fome  others ;  and  the 
fun  rifes  alike  to  all  that  lie  in  the  fame  latitude,  with 
the  fame  heat  and  virtue  upon  it  firft  approaches,  as 
well  as  in  its  progrefs.  Befides,  if  the  eaftern  fruits 
were  the  better  only  for  that  pofmon  of  cHmate,  dien 
thofe  of  India  fhould  excel  thofe  of  Perfia  j  which  wc 
do  not  find  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries :  but  Alfyria,  Media,  and  Perfu,  have  been 
ever  eftcemed,  and  will  be  ever  found  the  true  region^ 
,of  the  beft  and  nobleft  fruits  in  the  world.  The  rea- 
fbn  of  it  can  be  no  other,  Uian  that  of  an  excellent 
and  proper  foil,  being  tliere  extended  under  the  belt 
climate  for  the  produ(5lion  of  all  forts  of  the  bcft 
fruits  i  which  fcems  to  be  from  about  twenty  five,  to 
about  thirty  five  degrees  of  latitude.  Now  the  re- 
gions under  tins  climate  in  the  prefcnt  Perfian  empire 
(which  compreiiends  moft  of  the  other  two,  called 
anciently  Afiyria  and  Media)  are  compofcd  of  many 
Provinces  full  of  great  and  fcnile  plains,  boufided  by 
high  mountains,  eJjsecially  tothe  North  ;  watered  na- 
turally with  many  rivers,  and  thofe,  by  ai  t  arid  laboUr, 
derived  into  many  more  and  fmaller  ft  ream  ii,  which 
all  confpire  to  form  a  country^,  in  all  circumftances, 
the  moft  proper  and  agreeable  for  produflion  of  the 
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tcft  and  nobleft  fruits.  Whereas  if  we  furvcy  the  re- 
gions of  the  weftern  world,  lying  in  the  fame  latitudd 
between  twenty  five  and  thirty  five  degrees,  we  Ihall 
find  them  extend  either  over  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the 
oceaiiy  or  the  fandy  barren  countries  of  Africa ;  and 
diat  no  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  lies  fo  fouth- 
ward  as  thirty  five  degrees.  Which  may  fcrve  to  dit 
cover  the  true  genuine  reafon,  why  the  fruits  of  the 
Ealt  have  been  always  obfcrvcd  and  agreed  to  tran- 
fccnd  thofeof  the  Weft. 

In  our  north- weft  climates,  our  gardehs  are  very  dif- 
ferent fromi  what  they  were  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
froni  whac  they  are  now  in  thole  r^ions  in  Spain  or 
the  ibuthem  parts  of  France.  And  as  moft  general 
cull:oms  in  countries  grow  from  the  different  nature  oif 
climate^  foils,  or  fituations,  and  from  the  neceflitiei 
or  induftry  they  impofe,  fo  do  thefe. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
beft  forts  are  fo  common  and  of  fo  eafy  produftion^ 
that  they  grow  in  fields,  and  arc  not  worth  the  coftof 
mclofing,  or  the  care  of  more  than  ordinary  cultiva- 
ting.    On  die  other  fide,  the  great  plcafures  of  tlwfe 
climates  are  coolnefs  of  air,  and  whatever  looks  cool 
even  to  the  cyo?,  and  relieves  theni  from  the  unplea- 
lant  fight  of  dufty  ftreets,  or  parclicd  fields.      This 
makes  the  gardens  of  thofe  countries  to  be  chiefly  va- 
Ijicd  by  largenefs  of  extent  (which  gives  greater  play 
an^ppennels  of  air)  by  fhades  of  trees,  by  frequency 
of  living  ftreams,  or  fountains,  by  perfpeftives,  by 
ttiatues,  and  by  pillars  and  obelifics  of  ftone  fcattered 
up  and  down,  which  all  confpire  to  make  any  place 
look  frefh  and  cool.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  nor- 
thern climates,  as  they  fuifer  little  by  heat,  make  little 
provifion  againft  it,   and  are  carelefs  of  fhade,  and 
leldom  curious  in  fountains.     Good  ftatues  are  in  the 
reach  of  few  men,   and  common  ones  are  generally 
An4  juftly  defoifed  c5r  ncglefted.  But  no  forts  of  g^ 
^Tot.  IIL  P  feui» 
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fi-uits  or  flowers,  being  natives  of  the  climates,  or 
uftial  among  us  (nor  indeed  the  beft  fort  of  plants^ 
herbs^  fallads  for  our  kitchen  gardens  themfelvcs)  and 
the  beft  fruits  not  ripening  without  the  advantage  of 
walls  and  palifadoes,  by  reflexion  of  the  faint  heat  we 
receive  from  the  fun,  our  gardens  are  made  of  fmaller 
compafs,  feldom  exceeding  four,  fix,  or  eight  acres  ; 
inclofcd  with  walls,  and  laid  out,  in  ^  manner,  whol- 
ly fbr  advantage  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  produftof 
kitchen  -gardens  in  all  forts  of  herbs,  fallads,  plants, 
and  legumes,  for  the  common  ufe  of  tables. 

Thefe  are  ufually  the  gardens  of  Englanc^and  Hol- 
land, as  the  firft  fort  are  thofe  of  Italy,  and  were  fo 
of  old.  In  the  more  temperate  parts  of  France,  and 
in  Brabant  (where  I  take  gardening  to  be  at  its  grcateft 
height)  they  are  compofed  of  both  forts,  the  extent 
more  fpacious  than  ours ;  part  laid  out  for  flowers, 
others  for  fruits;  fome  ftandards,  fome  againft  walls 
or  palifadoes,  fome  for  foreft  trees  and  groves  for 
fliade,  fome  parts  wild,  fome  exaft ;  and  fountains 
much  in  requeft  among  them. 

But  after  fo  much  ramble  into  ancient  times,  and 
remote  places,  to  return  home  and  confider  the  prefent 
way  and  hufeour  of  our  gardening  in  England ;  which 
feem  to  have  grown  into  fuch  vogue,  and  to  have  been 
fo  mightily  improved  in  three  or  four  and  twenty  years 
of  hi&  Majefty's  reign,  that  perhaps  few  countries  are 
before-  us,  either  in  the  elegance  of  our  gardens,  or  in 
the  number  of  our  plants  -,  and,  I  believe,  none  equals 
us  in  the  variety  of  fruits  which  may  be  juftly  called 
good  •,  and  from  the  earlieft  cherry  and  ftrawbcrry,; 
to  the  laft  apples  and  pears,  may  fumifh  every  day  of 
the  circling  year.  For  the  t^e  and  perfeftion  of 
what  we  efteem  the  beft,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  the 
French,  who  have"  eaten  mv  peaches  and  grapes  at 
Sheen,  in  no  very  ill  year,  have  generally  concluded, 
that  the  laft  areas  good  a$  any  they  have  eaten  inFrance„ 
*    '  2  on 
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on  this  fide  Fontainebleau ;  and  the  firft  as  good  as  sny 
they  have  eac  in  Gafcbny ;  I  mean  thofe  which  come 
from  the  (tone,  and  are  properly  called  peaches,  not 
thofe  which  are  hard,  and  are  termed  pavies }  for 
thefe  cannot  grow  in  too  warm  a  climate,  nor  ever  be 
good  in  a  cold ;  and  are  better  at  Madrid,  than  in 
Gaicony  itfelf.  Italians  have  agreed,  my  white  figs  to 
be  as  good  as  any  of  that  fort  in  Italy,  which  is  the 
earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there ;  for  in  the  latter 
kind,  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm 
climates,  no  more  than  in  the  Fontignac  or  Mufcat 
grape- 

My  orange-trees  are  as  large  as  any  I  faw  when  I 
was  YOung  in  France,  except  thofe  of  Fontainebleau, 
orvmat  I  have  feen  fince  in  the  Low-Countries,  except 
fixne  vtry  old  ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's;  as 
laden  with  flowers  as  any  can  well  be,  as  full  of  fmit 
as  I  fufl[er  or  defire  them,  and  as  well  tailed  as  are 
Commonly  brought  over,  except  the  beft  forts  of  Se- 
ville and  Portugal.  Andthus  much  I  could  not  but  fay 
in  defence  of  our  climate,  which  is  fo  much  and  lb 
generally  decried  abroad,  by  thofe  who  never  faw  it  \ 
or,  if  they  have  been  here,  have  yet  perhaps  feen  no 
more  of  it,  than  what  belongs  to  inns,  or  to  taverns 
and  ordinaries ;  who  accufe  our  country  for  their  own 
clefaults^  and  fpeak  ill,  not  only  of  our  gardens  and 
houfes,  but  of  our  humours,  our  breeding,  our  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  of  life,  by  what  they  have  obler- 
ved  of  die  meaner  and  bafer  fort  of  mankind ;  and  of 
company  among  us,  becaufe  they  wanted  themfelves, 
perhaps,  either  fortune  or  birth,  either  quality  or 
merit,  to  introduce  them  among  the  good. 

I  muft  needs  add  one  thing  more  in  favour  of  our 
climate,  which  I  heard  the  King  fay,  and  I  thought 
new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  King  of  England,  that 
loved  and  elleemed  his  own  country :  'twas  in  reply 
to  fome  of  rhc  company  that  were  reviling  our  cli- 
P  2  mate. 
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-mate,  and  extolling  thofc  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at 
^eaft  of  France :  he  faid,  he  thought  that  was  the  beft 
Hdimate,  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with 
•pleafurc,  or  at  leaft  without  trouble  or  inconvenience, 
the  moft  days  of  the  year,  and  the  moft  hours  of  the 
day ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more 
than  in  any  country  he  knew  of  in  Europe.     And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true,  not  only  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but 
■tven  among  our  neighbours  in  France,  and  the  Low* 
Countries  themfelves ;   where  the  heats  or  the  colds, 
andchangesof  feafons,  are  lefs  treatable  than  they  are 
with  us. 

The  truth  is,  our  climate  wants  no  heat  to  produce 
excellent  fruits  ;  and  the  default  of  it  is  only  the  fhort 
fcafon  of  our  heats  or  fummers,  by  which  many  of 
the  latter  are  lefe  behind,  and  imperteft  with  us.  But 
all  fuch,  as  are  ripe  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  are,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  with  us  as  any  where  elfe. 
This  makes  me  efteem  the  true  region  of  gardens 
in  England,  to  be  the  compafs  of  ten  miles  about 
London ;  where  the  accidental  warmth  of  air,  from  the 
fires  and  fteams  of  fo  vaft  a  town,  makes  fruits,  as 
well  as  com,  a  great  deal  forwarder  than  in  Hanrp- 
fhire  or  WiltQiire,  though  more  fputhward  by  a  full 
degree. 

There  are,  befides  the  temper  of  our  climate,  two 
things  particular  to  us,  that  contribute  much  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  our  gardens,  which  arc  the 
gravel  of  our  walks,  and  the  finenels  and  almoft  per- 
petual greennefs  of  our  turf.  The  firft  is  not  known 
any  where  elfe,  which  leaves  all  dieir  dry  walks,  in 
other  countries,  rerj'  unpleafant  and  uneafy.  The 
other  cannot  be  found  in  France  or  in  Holland  as  we 
have  it,  the  foil  not  admitting  that  finenefe  of  blade 
in  Holland,  nor  the  fun  that  greennefs  in  France,  d^ 
ring  moft  of  the  fummer ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  found 
but  in  the  fincft  of  our  foils. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  begins  a  garden  ought,  in  the  firft  place 
and  above  all,  to  confider  the  foil,  upoawhic^th^ 
tafte  of  not  only  his  fruits,  but  his  legumeft,  jjand 
even. herbs  and  fallads,  will  wholly  depend;  and  thjC 
default  of  foil  is  without  remedy  :  for,  although  aU 
borders  of  fruit  may  be  made  with  what  earth  yoii 
plcafe  (if  you  will  be  at  the  charge)  yetitmuft  be  x^- 
newed  in  two  or  three  years,  or  it  runs  into  the  natUBc 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  brought.  Old  trees  fpreaji 
.their  roots  further  than  any  body's  care  extends,  or  the 
forms  of  the  garden  will  allow ;  and,  after  all,  where 
the  foil  about  you  is  ill,  the  air  is  fo  too  in  a  degrei;, 
and  has  influence  upon  the  tafte  of  fruit.  What  Ho- 
race fays  of  the  productions  of  kitchen-gardens,  under 
the  name  of  caulis,  is  true  of  all  the  beft  forts  of 
fruits,  and  may  determine  the  choice  of  foil  for  ail 
gardens. 

Caule  fiiburbano,  qui  ficcis  crevit  in  agris, 
Dulcior ;  irriguis  nihil  eft  elutius  hortis. 

Plants  from  dry  fields  thofe  of  the  town  excel ; 
Nothing  more  taftelefs  is  than  watered  grounds. 

Any  man  had  better  throw  away  his  care  and  his 
money  upon  any  thing  elfe,  than  upon  a  garden  in 
wet  or  moift  ground.  Peaches  and  grapes  will  have 
jio  tafte  but  upon  a  fand  or  gravel  •,  but  the  richer 
thele  are,  the  better;  and  neither  fallads,  peafe,  or 
beans,  have  at  all  the  tafte  upon  a  clay  or  jrich  earth, 
as  they  have  upon  either  of  the  others,  though  the 
fize  and  colour  of  fruits  and  plants  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  upon  the  worle  foils. 

Next  to  your  choice  of  foil,  is  to  fuit  your  plants 
JO  your  ground,  fmcc  of  this  every  one  is  not  mafter  5 
though  perhaps  Varro*s  judgment,  upon  this  cafe,  is 
the  wiieft  and  the  beft  \  for  to  one  that  afked  him, 
what  he  fhould  do  if  his  father  or  anceftors  had  left 
jmm  a  feat  ia  ill  air,  or  upon  an  ill  foil  ?  he  an- 
P  3  fwered^ 
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Iwcrcd,  Why  icll  it,  and  buy  another  lA  g(!)od.  But 
what  if  I  cannot  get  half  the  worth  ?  Why,  then  take 
A  quarter  5  but  however  fell  it  for  any  thing,  rather 
than  live  upon  it. 

Of  all  mts  of  foil,  the  beft  is  that  upon  a  fandy 
gravel,  or  a  rofiny  fand  j.  whoever  lies  upon  cither  oS 
thefe  may  rUn  boldlv  into  all  the  beft  fort  of  peaches 
and  grapes^  hew  fliallow  foever  the  turf  be  upon  them ; 
ahd  whatever  bther  tree  will  thrive  in  thefe  foils,  the 
^its  fliall  be  of  a  much  finer  taite  than  any  other  ^  a 
richer  foil  will  do  well  enough  for  apricots,  plums,  pears, 
or  figs  *,  but  ftill  the  more  of  the  (and  in  your  eanh  the 
better,  and  the  worfc  the  more  of  the  clay,  which  is 
proper  for  oaks,  and  no  other  tree  that  I  luiow  of 

Fruits  fhould  be  fuited  to  the  climate  among  us,  as 
ll^ell  as  thefdU  for  there  are  degrees  of  one  and  the 
other  in  England,  where  *tis  to  little  purpofe  to  plant 
any  of  the  beft  fruits;  as  peaches  or  grapes,  hardly  I 
doubt,  beyond  Northampmirc,  at  the  furtheft  north- 
wards 5  and  I  thought  it  very  prudent  in  a  Gentleman 
of  my  friends  in  StafFordlhire,  who  is  a  great  lover  of 
his  garden,  to  pretend  no  higher,  though  his  foil  be 
good  enough,  than  to  the  perfedion  of  plums ;  and  in 
thefe  (by  bellowing  fouth  walls  upon  them)  he  has 
very  well  fucceeded,  which  he  could  never  have  done 
in  attempts  upon  peaches  and  grapes;  and  a  good 
plum  is  certainly  better  than  an  ill  peach. 

When  I  was  atCofevelt,  widi  thatBiihop  of  Munfter 
that  made  fo  much  ndfe  in  his  time,  I  obferved  no 
other  trees  but  cherries  in  a  great  g^den  he  had  made. 
He  told  me  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  found  no  otiier 
fruit  would  ripen  well  in  that  climate,  or  uponthat 
foil ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  being  curious  in  others, 
he  had  only  been  fo  in  the  forts  of  that,  whe«eof  he 
had  fo  many,  as  never  to  be  without  them  from  May 
to  the  end  of  September, 

.       At 
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As  to  the  fizc  of  a  garden,  which  will  perhaps^  i^ 
time,  grow  extravagant  among  us,  I  think  from  four 
or  five,  to  feven  or  eight  acres,  is  as  much  as  any 
Gentleman  need  defign,  and  will  furnifh  as  much  of 
all  that  is  expeded  from  it,  as  any  Nobleman  will 
have  occafion  to  ufe  in  his  family. 

In  every  garden,  four  things  are  neceilary  to  b^ 
provided  for,  flowers,  fruit,  made,  and  water ;  and 
whoever  lays  out  a  garden,  without  all  thefe,  muft  not 

Eretend  it  in  any  perfection :  it  ought  to  lie  to  tho 
eft  parts  of  the  houfe,  or  to  thofe  of  the  mailer's 
commoneft  ufe,  fo  as  to  be  but  like  one  of  the  rooms 
out  of  which  you  ftep  into  another.  The  part  of  your 
garden  next  your  houfe  (befides  the  walks  tliat  fp 
round  it)  ihould  be  a  parterre  for  flowers,  or  grafs-* 
plots  bordered  with  flowers  ^  or  if,  according  to  the 
neweft  mode,  it  be  cad  all  into  grafs-plots  and  gravel 
walks,  the  drinefs  of  thcfe  fhould  be  relieved  with 
fountains,  and  the  plainnefs  of  thofe  with  ftatues ; 
otherwife,  if  large,  they  have  an  ill  effcdl  upon  tl\e 
eye.  However,  the  part  next  the  houfe  (hould  be 
open,  and  no  other  fruit  but  upon  the  walls.  If  this 
take  up  one  half  of  tlic  garden,  the  other  ihould  be 
fruit-trees,  unlefs  fome  grove  for  fhade  lie  in  the  mid^ 
die.  If  it  take  up  a  third  part  only,  then  the  next  third 
may  be  dwarf-trees,  and  the  lail  (tandard-fruit  \  orelfe 
the  fecond  part  fruit-trees,  and  the  third  all  forts  of 
winter-greens,  which  provide  for  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
I  will  not  enter  upon  any  account  of  flowers,  ha- 
ving only  pleafed  myfelf  with  feeing  or  fmelling  them, 
and  not  troubled  mylelf  with  the  care,  which  is  more 
the  Ladies  part  than  the  men's ;  but  the  fuccefs  is 
wholly  in  the  gardener.  For  fruits,  the  befl:  we  have 
in  En^and,  or,  I  believe,  can  ever  hope  for,  are,  of 
peaches,  tlie  white  and  red  maudlin,  the  minion,  the 
chevercufc,  the  ramboullet,  the  mulk,  the  admirable, 
which  is  late  j  all  the  reft  are  cither  varied  by  names, 

P  4  or 
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or  not  to  be  named  with  thefe,  nor  worth  troubling  a 

Fu-dcn  in  my  opinion.  Of  the  pavies  or  hard  peaches, 
know  none  good  here  but  the  Newington,  nor  will 
that  eafily  hang  till  *tis  full  ripe.  The  forward  peaches 
are  to  be  efteemed  only,  becaufe  they  are  early,  but 
fliould  find  room  in  a  good  garden,  at  leaft  the  white 
and  brown  nutmeg,  the  Perfian,  and  the  violet  mufk. 
The  only  good  neftarins  are  the  murry  and  the  French  j 
pf  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  one  very  round,  and  the 
other  femething  long,  but  the  round  is  the  beft :  of 
fhe  murry  there  are  feveral  forts,  buty  being  all  hard, 
they  are  feldom  well  ripened  with  us. 

Of  grapes,  the  beft  are  the  chaflelas,  which  is  the 
better  lort  of  our  white  mufcadine  (as  the  ufiial  name 
was  about  Sheen ;)  'tis  called  the  pearl-grape,  and  ri- 
pens well  enough  in  common  years,  but  not  fo  well  as 
the  common  black,  or  currand,  which  is  Ibmething  a 
worfe  grape,  The  parfley  is  good,  and  proper  enough 
to  our  climate  ;  but  all  white  fronriniacs  are  difficult, 
3nd  feldom  ripe  unlefs  in  extraordinary  fummers. 

I  h^ve  had  the  honour  of  bringing  over  four  forts 
into  England ;  the  arboyfe  from  the  Tranche  Compte, 
which  is  a  fmall  white  grape,  or  rather  runs  into  fomc 
finall  and  fome  great  upon  the  fame  bunch  ;  it  agrees 
well  with  our  cRmate,  but  is  very  choice  in  foil,  and 
muft  have  a  fharp  gravel  •,  it  is  the  moft  delictous  of 
all  grapes  that  are  not  mufcat.  The  Burgundy,  which 
is  a  grizelin  or  pale  red,  and  of  all  others  is  fureft  to 
ripen  in  our  climate,  fo  that  I  have  never  known  them 
to  fail  one  fiimmer  thefe  fifteen  years,  when  all  others 
.  have ;  and  have  had  it  very  good-  upon  an  caft  wall. 
A  black  mufcat,  which  is  called  the  dowager,  and  ri- 
pens as  well  as  the  common  white  grape.  And  the 
fourth  is  the  grizelip  frcmtignac,  being  of  that  colour, 
tnd  the  higheft  of  that  taftc,  and  the  nobleft  of  all 
^apte  lever  cat  in  England  -,  but  requires  the  hpttoft 
waff  and  the  fharpcft  ^avcl  >  and  pivft  be  -ftvourcd 

by 
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by  the  fummcr  too,  to  be  very  good.  JUl  thcfe  are> 
I  fuppofe,  by  this  time,  pretty  common  among  iome 
gardeners  in  my  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  ievera) 
pcrfons  of  quality  ;  for  I  have  ever  thought  all  things 
of  this  kind,  die  commoner  they  arc  made,  the 
better. 

Of  figs  there  are  among  us  the  white,  the  Uuq, 
and  the  tawny  :  the  laft  is  very  fmall,  bears  ill>  and  I 
think  but  a  bawble.  Of  the  blue  there  are  two  or 
three  forts,  but  little  different,  one  fomething  longer 
than  the  other  j  but  that  kind,  which  fmclls  mod,  if 
ever  the  bcft.  Of  the  white  I  know  but  two  forts, 
and  both  excellent,  one  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  other  in  the  end  of  September,  and  is  yellower  than 
the  firfl  *,  but  this  is  hard  to  be  found  among  us,  and 
difficult  to  raife,  though  an  excellent  fruit. 

Of  apricocks,  the  beft  are  the  common  old  fort, 
and  the  largeft  mafculin ;  of  which  this  laft  is  much 
improved  by  budding  upon  a  peach  ftock.  I  cfteem 
none  of  this  fruit  but  the  Bruflels  apricock,  which 
grows  a  ftandard,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  fruits  we  have  j 
and  which  I  firft  brought  over  among  us. 

The  number  of  good  pears,  efpecially  fummer>  is 
▼cry  great,  but  the  beft  are  tlie  blanquet,  robin,  rouf- 
felct,  rofati,  fans,  pepn,  jargonel.  Of  the  autumn, 
the  buree,  the  vertclongue,  and  the  bergamot.  Of 
the  winter,  the  vergoluz,  chafleray,  St.  Michael,  St, 
Germain,  and  ambret.  I  efteem  die  bon-cretien  with 
us  gooii  for  nothing  but  to  bake. 

Of  plunks,  the  btrft  are  St.  Julian,  St.  Catherine, 
-white  and  blue  pedrigon,  queen-mother.  Sheen  plum, 
and  chcfton. 

Beyond  the  forts  I  have  named,   none  I  think  need 

trouble  himfclf,  but  multiply  thefe  rather  than  make 

foom  for  more  kinds  •,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  this 

TCgiftcr,  having  been  fo  often  defured  it  by  my  friends 

-  vpon  their  dcfigns  of  gardening- 

I  need 
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I  need  fay  nothing  of  apples,  being  fo  well  known 
among  us ;  but  the  beft  of  our  climate,  and  I  believe 
of  all  otherS)  is  the  golden  pippin;  and  for  all  forts 
of  ufes :  the  next  is  the  Kentifh  pippin  ;  but  thefe  I 
think  are  as  far  from  their  perfection  with  us  as  grapes, 
and  yield  to  thofe  of  Normandy,  as  thefe  to  thofe  in 
Anjou,<*  anji  even  thefe  to  thofe  in  Gafcony.  In  other 
fruits  the  defedt  of  fun  is  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied 
by  the  advantage  of  walls. 

The  next  care  to  that  of  fuiting  trees  with  the  foil,  is 
diat  of  fuiting  fruits  to  the  pofition  of  walls  :  grapes, 
peaches,  and  winter-pears,  to  be  good,  mull  be  plant- 
ed upon  full  fouth,  or  fouth  eaft  ;  figs  are  bed  upon 
fouth-eaft,  but  will  do  well  upon  eaft  and  fouth- weft : 
the  weft  are  proper  for  cherries,  plums,  or  apricocks ; 
but  all  of  them  are  improved  by  a  fouth  wall  both  as 
to  early  and  tafte  :  north,  north-weft,  or  north-eaft, 
deferve  nothing  but  greens  :  thefe  fhould  be  divided 
by  woodbines  or  jeflamins  between  every  green,  and 
the  other  walls,  by  a  vine  between  every  fruit-tree  j 
the  beft  forts  uix)n  the  fouth  walls,  the  common  white 
and  black  upon  eaft  and  weft,  becaufe  the  other  trees 
being  many  of  tliem  (efpecially  peaches)  very  tranfi- 
tory  ;  fome  apt  to  die  with  hard  winters,  others  to 
be  cut  down  and  make  room  for  new  fruits  :  without 
this  method  the  walls  are  left  for  fevcral  years  unfur  • 
nilhed  ;  whereas  the  vines  on  each  fide  cover  the  void 
ipace  in  one  fummer,  and,  when  the  other  trees  are 
grown,  make  only  a  pillar  between  them  of  two  or 
three  foot  broad. 

Whoever  would  have  the  beft  fmits,  in  th*  moft 
perfeftion  our  climate  will  allow,  fhould  not  only  take 
care  of  giving  them  as  much  fun,  but  alfo  as  much 
air  as  he  can  9  no  tree,  unlefs  dwarf,  fhould  be  fuifer^ 
ed  to  grow  within  forty  foot  of  your  beft  walls,  bu( 
the  farther  they  lie  open  is  ftill  the  better.  Of  all 
others,  this  care  is  moft  ncoefTary  in  vines^  which  are 

obfervcd 
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oUcrved  abroad  to  make  the  bell  wines,  where  they 
lie  upon  fides  of  hills,  and  fo  mod  expofed  to  the  air 
and  the  winds.  The  way  of  pruning  them  too  is  beft 
learned  from  the  vineyards,  where  you  fee  nothing  in 
winter,  but  what  looks  like  a  dead  ftump ;  and  upon 
our  walls  they  fhould  be  left  but  like  a  ragged  ftaif^ 
not  above  two  or  three  eyes  at  moft  upon  the  bearing 
branches ;  and,  the  lower  the  vine  and  fewer  the 
branches,  the  grapes  will  be  ftill  the  better. 

The  beft  figure  of  a  garden  is  either  a  fquarc  or  an 
oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat  or  a  defcent  \  they  have 
all  their  beauties,  but  the  beft  I  efteem  an  oblong  up- 
on a  defcent.  l^he  beauty,  the  air,  the  view  makes 
amends  for  the  expence,  which  is  very  great  in  finifh- 
ing  and  fupporttng  the  terras  walks,  in  levelling  the 
parterres,  and  in  the  ftone  ftairs  that  are  neceifary 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  perfeftcft  figure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  was  that  of  Moor-Park  in  Hert^ 
fbrdihire,  when  I  knew  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  made  by  the  Countefs  of  Bedford,  efteemed  among 
the  greateft  wits  of  her  time,  and  celebrated  by  Do^ 
&or  Donne ;  and  with  very  great  care,  excellent  con- 
trivance, and  much  coft ;  but  greater  fums  may  be 
thrown  away  without  eflfe<Sl  or  honour,  if  there  want 
fenfe  in  proportion  to  money,  or  if  nature  be  not  fol- 
lowed ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  great  rule  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  as  far  as  the  conduft  not 
only  of  our  lives,  but  our  governments.  And  whc* 
ther  the  ^eateft  of  mortal  men  fhould  att^^mpt  the 
forcing  or  nature,  may  beft  be  judged  by  obferving 
how  feldom  God  Almighty  does  it  liimfelf,  by  fo  few, 
true,  and  undifputed  miracles,  as  we  fee  or  hear  of  in 
the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  three  wi- 
fcr  precepts  for  tlie  condudt  either  of  Princes  or  pri- 
vate men,  than 

Servare  modum,  finemque  tueri, 

Naturaniquc  fequi.  Be- 
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Becauie  I  take  the  garden  I  have  named  to  have 
been  in  all  kinds  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect,  at 
leaft  in  the  figure  and  difpofition,  that  1  have  ever 
feen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  a  model  to  thofe  that  meet 
with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above  the  regards  pf 
common  expcnce.  It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  (upon 
which  the  houfe  ftands)  but  not  very  fteep.  The 
length  of  the  houfe,  where  the  beft  rooms  and  of  moft 
ufe  or  pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  brcfadth  of  the  gar- 
den, the  great  parlour  opens  into  the  middle  of  a 
ten-as  gravel-walk  th^t  lies  even  with  it,  and  which 
may  be,  as  I  remember,  about  three  hundred  paces 
long,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  the  border  fet  with 
ftandard  laurels,  and  at  large  diftances,  which  have 
the  beauty  of  orange-trees,  out  of  flower  and  fruit : 
from  this  walk  are  three  defcents  by  many  ftone-fteps, 
in  the  middle  and  at  each  end,  into  a  very  large  par- 
terre. This  is  divided  into  quarters  by  gravel  wdks, 
and  adorned  with  two  fountains  and  eight  ftatues  in 
the  Jeveral  quarters ;  at  the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are 
two  fummer-houfes,  and  the  fides  of  the  parterre  arc 
ranged  with  two  large  cloifters,  open  to  the  garden, 
upon  arches  of  ftone,  and  ending  with  two  other  fum- 
mer-houfes even  with  the  cloifters,  which  arc  paved 
with  ftone,  and  defigned  for  walks  of  fhade,  there 
being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre.  Over  thefe 
two  cloifters  are  two  terrafles  covered  with  lead,  and 
fenced  with  balufters ;  and  the  pafllage  into  thefe  airy 
walks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer-houles,  at  the  end  of 
riie  firft  terras-walk.  The  cloifter  facing  the  fouth  is 
covered  with  Nanes,  and  would  have  been  proper  for 
an  orange-ho'ufe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles,  or  other 
more  common  greens  ^  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been 
f  aft  for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had 
been  then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now. 

From  the  middle  of  the  parterre  is  a  defcent  by  maT 
ny  fteps^ying  on  each  fide  of  a  grotto  that  lyes  between 

tliem 
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them  (covered  with  lead,  and  flat)  into  the  lower  gar- 
den, which  is  all  fruit-trees  ranged  about  the  feveral 
quarters  of  a  wildemefs  which  is  very  (hady ;  the  walks 
here  arc  all  green,  the  grotto  embellifhed  with  figures 
of  fhcU-rock-work,  fountains,  and  water- works.  If 
the  hill  had  not  ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the 
wall  were  not  bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes 
through  the  park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quar- 
ter of  all  greens  ;  but  this  want  is  fupplied  by  a  gar- 
den on  tl^  other  fide  thehoufe,  which  is  all  of  that 
fort,  very  wild,  fhady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock- 
work  and  fountains. 

This  was  Moor-Park  when  I  was  acquainted  with 
it,  and  the  fweeteft  place,  I  think,  that  I  have  feen  in 
my  life,  either  before  or  fince,  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
what  it  is  now,  I  can  give  little  account,  having  paflT- 
td  through  feveral  hands  that  have  made  great  changes 
in  gardens  as  well  as  houfes  •,  but  the  remembrance 
of  what  it  was  is  too  pleafant  ever  too  forget,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  believe  to  have  miftaken  the  figure  of  it, 
which  may  fcrve  for  a  pattern  to  the  beft  gardens  of 
ourmanner,  and  that  are  moft  proper  for  our  country 
and  climate. 

What  I  have  faid,  of  the  beft  forms  of  gardens,  is 
meant  only  of  fuch  as  are  in  fome  fort  regular ;  for 
there  may  be  other  forms  wholly. irregular  that  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  have  more  beauty  than  any  of  the 
others ;  but  they  muft  owe  it  to  fome  extraordinary 
diipofitions  of  nature  in  the  feat,  or  fome  great  race  of 
fancy  or  judgment  in  the  contrivance,  which  may  rer 
duce  many  difagreeing  parts  into  fome  figure,  which 
(hall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be  very  agreeable.  Some- 
thing of  this  I  have  feen  in  fome  places,  but  heard 
more  of  it  from  others  who  have  lived  much  among 
theChinefes;  apeople,  whofe  way  of  thinking  feems. to 
Ik  as  wide  as  of  ours  in  Europe,  as  their  country  does. 
Amoi>g  us,  the  beauty  of  building  and  planting  is  pla- 
ced 
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ced  chiefly  in  fome  certain  proportions,  fymmctries,  or 
vnifohnities  ;  our  walks  and  our  trees  ranged  fo  as  to 
gnfwer  one  another,  and  at  exaft  diftances.  The  Chi- 
neib  icom  this  way  of  planting,  and  fay,  a  boy,  that 
can  tell  an  hundred,  may  plant  walks  of  trees  in 
ftraight  lines,  and  over-againft  one  another,  and  to 
what  length  and  extent  he  pleafes.  But  their  greateft 
reach  of  imagination  is  employed  in  contriving  figures, 
where  the  beauty  Ihall  be  great,  and  ftrike  die  eye, 
but  without  any  order  or  difoofmon  of  parts  that  fhall 
be  commonly  or  eafily  ooferved  :  and,  though  we 
have  hardly  any  notion  of  this  fort  of  beauty,  yet  they 
have  a  particular  word  to  exprefs  it,  and,  where  they 
find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firft  fight,  they  fay  the  fhara- 
wadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable,  or  any  fuch  expreffion 
of  efteem.  And  whoever  obfervcs  the  work  upon  the 
beft  India  gowns,  or  the  painting  upon  their  beft 
ikreens  or  purcellans,  will  find  thdr  beauty  is  all  of 
this  kind  (that  is)  without  order.  But  1  fliould  hard  • 
ly  advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of  gar- 
dens among  us ;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  at- 
chievement  for  any  common  hands ;  and,  though  there 
may  be  more  honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there 
is  more  diftionour  if  they  fail,  and  'tis'  twenty  to  one 
they  will  -,  whereas,  in  regular  figures,  'tis  hard  to 
inake  any  great  an4  remarkable  hxAxs. 

The  pidure  I  have  met  with  in  fome  relations  of  a 
garden  made  by  a  Dutch  Governor  of  their  colony, 
upon  the  cape  de  Bonne  Efjperance,  is  adm]r8bk>  and 
dcfcribed  to  be  of  an  oblong  figure,  very  large  extent^ 
and  divided  into  four  quarters,  by  long  and  crofs  walks, 
ranged  with  ail  forts  of  <Miuige-tiees,  lemons,  limes, 
and  citrons  ;  each  of  thefe  four  quarters  is  planted  with 
the  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  that  are  native 
and  proper  to  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  ;  fo 
as  in  this  one  indofure  are  to  be  found  the  feveral 
gardens  of  £ur(^e,  Afia»  Afiic>  and  America.  There 

could 
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could  not  be,  in  my  mind,  a  greater  thouglit  of  a  gar- 
dener, nor  a  nobler  idea  of  a  garden,  nor  better  fuited 
or  cholen  for  the  climate,  which  is  about  thirty  de- 
grees, and  may  pafs  for  the  Hefpcrides  of  our  age, 
whatever  or  where-ever  the  other  was.  Yet  this  is 
agreed  by  all  to  have  been  in  the  iflands  or  continent 
upon  the  fouth- weft  of  Africa :  but  what  their  forms  or 
their  fruits  were,  none,  that  I  know,  pretend  to  tell  ; 
nor  whether  their  golden  apples  were  for  tafte,  or  on- 
ly for  fight,  as  thofe  of  Montezuma  were  in  Mexico^ 
who  had  large  trees,  with  ftocks,  branches,  leaves^ 
and  fruits,  all  admirably  compofed  and  wrought  of 
gold  \  but  this  was  only  ftupendous  in  coft  and  art, 
and  anfwers  not  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  the  delicious  va* 
rieties  of  nature  in  other  gardens. 

What  I  have  faid  of  gardening  is  perhaps  enough* 
for  any  Gentleman  to  know,  fo  as  to  make  no  great 
faults,  nor  be  much  impofed  upon  in  the  defigns  of 
that  kind,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  applauded,  and 
encouraged  in  all  countries  ;  that  and  building  be* 
ing  a  Ibrt  of  creation,  that  raife  beautiful  fabrics  and 
figures  out  of  nothing,  that  make  the  convenience 
and  pleafure  of  all  private  habitations,  that  employ 
many  hands,  and  circulate  much  money  among  the 
poorer  fort  and  artifans,  that  are  a  public  iervice  to 
one's  country,  by  the  example  as  well  as  efleft,  which 
adorn  the  fcene,  improve  the  earth,  and  even  the  air 
itfclf  in  fomc  degree.  The  reft,  that  belongs  to  this 
lubjeA,  muft  be  a  gardener's  part  -,  upon  whofe  fkill, 
diligence,  and  care,  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and 
excellence  of  the  fruits  will  much  depend.  Though 
if  the  foil  and  forts  be  well  chofen,  well  fuited,  and 
difpofed  to  the  walls,  the  ignorance  or  carelcfsncfs  of 
the  forvants  can  hardly  leave  the  mafter  diiappoint- 
cd. 

I  will  nor  enter  further  upon  his  trade,  than  by 
three  ihorc  diredlions  or  advices :  firft,  in  all  plan- 

utions. 
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tations,  either  for  his  matter  or  himfelf,  to  draw  his 
trees  out  of  fome  nurfery  that  is  upon  a  leaner  and 
lighter  foil  than  his  own  where  he  removes  them  : 
without  this  care  they  will  not  thrive  in  feveral  years, 
perhaps  never ;  and  muft  make  way  for  new,  which 
ihould  be  avoided  all  that  can  be  *,  for  life  is  too 
Ihort  and  uncertain,  to  be  renewing  often  your  plan- 
tations. The  walls  of  your  garden,  without  their  fur- 
niture, look  as  ill  as  thofe  of  your  houfe  \  {o  that 
you  cannot  dig  up  your  garden  too  often,  nor  toa 
fcldom  cut  them  down. 

The  fecond  is,  in  all  trees  you  raife,  to  have  fome 
regard  to  the  ftock,  as  well  as  the  graft  or  bud ;  for 
the  firfl:  will  have  a  Iharc  in  giving  tafte  and  fcafon  to 
the  fruits  it  produces,  how  little  foever  it  is  ufually 
obfcrved  by  our  gardeners.  I  have  found  grafts  of" 
the  fame  tree,  upon  a  bon-cretien  ftock  bring  chafleray 
pears  that  laited  till  March,  but  with  a  rind  green 
and  rough:  and  others,  upon  a  metre-john-ftock, 
with  a  fmooth  and  yellow  (kin,  which  were  rotten  in 
November.  I  am  apt  to  think,  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  St.  Michael  and  the  ambrette  pear  (which 
has  puzzled  our  gardeners)  is  only  what  comes  from 
this  variety  of  the  ftocks  •,  and  by  this,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  by  raifmg  from  ftones  and  kernels,  moft  of  the 
new  fruits  are  produced  every  age.  So  the  grafting  a 
crab  upon  a  white  thorn  brings  the  lazarolli,  a  fruit 
cfteemed  at  Rome,  though  I  do  not  find  it  worth  culti- 
vating here  \  and  I  believe  the  cidrato  (or  hermaphro- 
dite) came  from  budding  a  citron  upon  an  orange. 
The  beft  peaches  are  raifed  by  buds  of  the  beft  fruits 
upon  ftocks,  crowing  from  ftones  of  the  beft  peaches  j 
and  fo  the  belt  apples  and  pears,  from  the  beft  kinds 
grafted  upon  ftocks,  from  kernels  alfoof  the  beft  forts, 
with  refped  to  the  feafon,  as  well  as  beauty  and  tafte. 
And  I  believe  fo  many  excellent  winter-pears,  as  have 
come  into  t  ranee  liace  ibrty  years,  may  have  been 

fbuiid 
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found  out  by  grafting  fummer  pears  of  the  finefl  tafte 
and  moll  water  upon  winter- flocks. 

The  third  advice  is,  to  take  the  greateft  care  and 
psuns  in  preferving  your  trees  from  the  word  difeafe, 
to  which  thofe  of  the  bed  fruits  are  fubjeft  in  the  belt 
foils,  and  upon  the  beft  walls.  *Tis  what  has  not 
been  (that  I  know  of,)  taken  notice  of  with  us,  till  I 
was  forced  to  oblerve  it  by  the  experience  of  my  gar- 
dens, though  I  have  fince  met  with  it  in  books  both 
ancient  and  modern.  I  found  my  vines,  peaches, 
apricocks,  and  plums  upon  my  bell  fouth-walls,  and 
fometunes  upon  my  well,  apt  for  feveral  years  to  a 
foot,  or  fmuttinefs  upon  their  leaves  firft,  and  then 
upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing  the 
years  they  were  fo  affeclcd.  My  orange-trees  were 
likewile  fubjeft  to  it,  and  never  profpered  while  they 
were  fo :  and  I  have  known  fome  coUcdlions  quite  de- 
ftroyed  by  it.  But  I  cannot  fay  that  ever  I  found  ei- 
ther my  figs  or  pears  infefted  with  it,  nor  any  trees 
upon  my  eaft-walls,  though  I  do  not  well  conjefturc 
at  the  reafon.  The  reft  were  fo  fpoiled  with  it,  that 
I  complamed  to  feveral  of  the  oldeil  and  beft  gardeners 
of  England,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  that  they 
c^ten  tell  into  the  fame  misfortune,  and  cfteemed  it 
fome  blight  of  the  fpring.  I  obferved  after  fome  years, 
that  the  difeafed  trees  had  very  frequent,  upon  their 
flocks  and  branches,  a  fmall  infedl  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  figured  like  a  (hield,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  wheat-corn ;  they  iluck  clofe  to  the  bark,  and 
in  many  places  covered  it,  efpecially  about  the  joints : 
in  winter  they  are  dr\%  and  thin-fhelled,  but  in  Ipring 
tjicy  begin  to  grow  foft,  and  to  fill  with  moillure,  and 
tp  throw  a  fpawn  like  a  black  duft  upon  tlie  ftocks, 
a«  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruits. 

I  met  afterwards  with  the  mention  of  this  difeaic, 

as  known  among  orange-trees,  in  a  book  written  i.p- 

on  that  fubjedl  in  HolUnd,  and  fince  in  Paufanir.,  a? 
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a  thing  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  Greece,  that  the 
author  defcribes  a  certain  fort  of  earth  which  cures 
pediculos  vitis^  or,  the  lice  of  the  vine.  This  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  peftilent  difeafc  of  the  beft  fruit  trees, 
and  upon  the  very  beft  foils  of  gravel  and  fand  (efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  too  hungry  :)  and  is  fo  contagi- 
ous, that  it  is  propagated  to  new  plants  raifcd  from 
old  trees  that  are  infedked,  and  fpreads  to  new  ones 
that  arc  planted  near  them,  which  makes  n^  imagine, 
that  it  lies  in  the  root,  and  that  the  beft  cure  were  by 
application  there.  But  I  have  tried  all  forts  of  foil 
without  effedt,  and  can  prefcribe  no  other  remedy, 
than  to  prune  your  trees  as  clofc  as  you  can,  efpeciaJ- 
ly  the  tainted  wood,  then  to  waftx  them  very  clean 
with  a  wet  brulh,  fo  as  not  to  leave  one  fliell  upon 
them  that  you  can  difcern :  and  upon  your  oranges  to 
pick  off  every  one  that  you  can  find,  by  turning  eve- 
ry leaf,  as  well  as  bruihing  clean  the  ftocks  and 
branches.  Without  thefe  cares  and  diligences,  you  had 
better  root  up  any  trees  that  are  infefted,  renew  all  the 
mould  in  your  borders  or  boxes,  and  plant  new  found 
trees,  rather  than  fuflfcr  the  difappointments  and  vexa- 
tion of  your  old  ones. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  know  fomething  of 
this  trade,  fince  I  have  fo  lon^  allowed  myfelf  to  be 
good  for  nothing  elfe,  which  tew  men  will  do,  or  en- 
joy their  gardens,  without  often  looking  abroad  to 
fee  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions  in  the  State, 
and  what  invitations  they  may  hope  for  into  other 
fcenes. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part 
of  it  more  particularly,  were  the  inclination  of  my 
youth  itfelf,  fo  they  arc  the  plcafurc  of  my  age ;  and 
lean  truly  fay,  that,  among  many  great  employments 
that  have  fallen  to  my  fliare,  I  have  never  alkcd  or 
fought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  often  endeavoured  ta 
cfcape  from  them,  into  the  cafe  and  freedom  of  a  pri- 
vate 
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Vate  (cene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and 
his  own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of 
life. 

Inter  cunfta  leges  ct  percundbabere  doftos 
Qua  radone  queas  traducere  leniter  svum. 
Quid  minuat  curae,  quid  te  tibi  reddet  amicum^ 
Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos,  an  dulce  lucellum^ 
An  fecretum  iter,  et  fallentis  feiiiita  vitae* 
But  above  all  the  learned  read,  and  afk 
By  what  means  you  may  gently  pafs  your  age, 
What  lelBcns  care,  what  makes  thee  thine  own  friend. 
What  truly  calms  the  mind ;  honour,  or  wealth. 
Or  dfe  a  private  path  of  dealing  life. 
Thefe  are  queftions  that  a  man  ought  atleaft  to  aflc 
himielf,  whether  he  afks  others  or  no,  and  to  choofe 
his  courie  of  life  rather  by  his  own  humour  and  tem- 
per, than  by  common  accidents,  or  advice  of  friends } 
at  kaft  if  the  Spanifli  proverb  be  true,  that  a  fool 
knows  more  in  lus  own  houfe  than  a  wife  man  in  an- 
other's. 

The  mcafure  of  choofing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes 
what  he  has  chofen ;  which  I  thank,  God,  has  befallen 
mc  5  and  though,  among  the  follies  of  my  life^ 
building  and  planting  have  not  been  the  leaft,  and 
have  coft  me  more  than  I  have  the  confidence  to  own } 
yet  they  have  been  fully  recompenfed  by  the  fwcetnefs 
and  fatisfaftion  of  this  retreat,  where,  fince  my  refo- 
lution  taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public 
employments,  I  have  pafled  five  years  without  ever  go- 
ing once  to  town,  though  I  am  almoft  in  fight  of  it, 
and  have  a  houfe  there  always  ready  to  receive  me. 
Nor  has  this  been  any  fort  of  affeftation,  as  fome  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  defireor  humour  to 
make  (o  fmall  a  remove ;  for  when  I  am  in  this  cor* 
ncr,  I  can  truly  fay  with  Horace, 

Mc  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus. 
Quid  fentirc  putas,  quid  crcdis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Q^z  S»C 
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Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  eft,  ctiam  minus,  ut  mihi  vlvam 
Quod  fupereft  aevi,  fi  quid  fuperefle  volunt  Di. 
Sit  bona  librorum,  et  provifae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia,  ne  fluitem  diibiae  fpe  pendulus  horse. 
Hoc  fatis  eft  orafle  Jovcm,  qui  donat  et  aufert,  . 
Mc  when  the  cold  Digentian  flieam  revives. 
What  does  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  afk  ? 
Let  me  yet  lefe  poflefs,  fo  I  may  live, 
Whate'er  of  life  remains,.unto  my  felf. 
May  I  have  books  enough,  and  one  year's  ftore. 
Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  hour  j 
This  is  enough  of  mighty  Jove  to  pray. 
Who,  as  he  pleafes,  gives  and  takes  away. 
•  That  which  makes  the  cares  of  gardening  more  ne- 
ceflary,  or  at  leaft  more  excufable,  is,  that  all  men 
eat  fruit  that  can  get  it  -,  fo  as  the  choice  is  only,  whe- 
ther one  will  eat  good  or  ill  -,  and  between  thefe  the 
difference  is  not  greater  in  point  of  tafte  and  delicacy^ 
than  it  is  of  health :  for  the  firft  I  will  only  fay,  that 
whoever  has  ufed  to  eat  good  will  do  very  great  pe- 
nace,  when  he  comes  to  ill:    and,   for  the  other,  I 
think  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  as  ill  or  unripe 
fruit  is  extremely  unwholfome,  and  caufes  fo  many 
untimely  deaths,  or  fo  much  ficknefs  about  autumn, 
in  all  great  cities  where  'tis  greedily  fold  as  well  as 
e^ten ;  fo  no  pait  of  diet,  in  any  feafon,  is  fo  health- 
ful, fo  natural,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  as 
good  and  well-ripened  fruits  •,    for  this  I  make  the 
meafure  of  their  being  good :  and,  let  the  kinds  be 
what  they  will,  if  they  will  not  ripen  perfe6lly  in  our 
climate,  they  are  better  never  planted,  or  never  eaten. 
I  can  fay  it  for  myfelf  at  leaft,  and  all  my  friends,  that 
the  feafon  of  fummer  fruits  is  ever  the  feafon  of  health 
with  us,  which  I  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September:  and  for  all  fickneffes  of  the 
ftomach  (from  which  moft  others  are  judged  to  pro- 
ceed) I  do  not  think  any  that  are,  like  me,  the  moft 

fubjeft 
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fubjeft  to  them,    fhall  complain,  whenever  they  eat 
thirty  or  forty  cherries  before  meals,  or  the  like  pro- 
portion of  ftrawberries,  white  figs,  foft  peaches,  or 
grapes  perfeftly  ripe.     But  thefe  after  Michaelmas  I 
do  not  think  wholefome  with  us,  unlefs  attended  by 
fome  fit  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  more  than  is  ufual  af- 
ter that  feafon :  when  the  frofb  or  the  rain  hath  taken 
them,  they  grow  dangerous,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
tunfin  and  winter-pears  are  \o  be  reckoned  in  feafon, 
bcfides  apples,  which,  with  cherries,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  innocent  food,   and  perhaps  the  beft  phyfic. 
Now  whoever  will  be  fure  to  eat  good  fruit,  muft  do 
it  out  of  a  garden  of  his  own ;  for,  befides  the  choice 
fo  neceflary  in  the  forts,  the  foil,  and  fo  many  other 
drcumftances  that  go  to  compofe  a  good  garden,  or 
produce  good  fruits,  there  is  fomething  very  nice  in 
gathering  them,  and  choofing  the  beft,  even  from  the 
fame  tree.     The  beft  forts  of  all  among  us,   which  I 
cfteem  the  white  figs  and  the  foft  peaches,  will  not  car- 
ry without  fuffering.     The  beft  miit,  that  is  bought, 
has  no  more  of  the  Mafter's  care,  than  how  to  raife 
the  greateft  gains ;    his  bufmefs  is  to  have  as  much 
fruit  as  he  can  upon  as  few  trees  -,  whereas  the  way  to 
have  it  excellent  is  to  have  but  little  upon  many  trees. 
So  that  for  all  things  out  of  a  garden,  either  of  fallads 
or  fruits,  a  poor  man  will  eat  better,  that  has  one  of 
his  own,  than  a  rich  man  that  has  none.     And  this  is 
all  I  think  of  neceflary  and  ufefuJ  to  be  known  upon 
this  fubjeft. 
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Upon  the  CURE  of  the 

GOUT 

BY 

MO       X      A. 

[Written  to  Monficur  De  Zuuchem.  j 


I  Never  thought  it  would  have  befallen  me  to  be 
the  firft  that  Ihould  try  a  new  experimcait^  any 
more  than  to  be  author  of  any  new  invention  : 
being  little  inclined  to  pra^fe  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  Ihould  pra<5tife  upon  me.  The  fame 
warmth  of  head  difpofes  men  to  boch,  though  one 
Ipe  commonly  efbemed  an  honour,  and  the  other  a 
lieproach,  1  am  forry  the  firft,  and  the  worft  of  the 
two,  is  fallen  to  my  ihare,  by  which  all  a  man  can 
hope  i$  to  ^void  ccnfui:e|  and  that  '\%  much  harder 

than 
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than  to  gain  applaufe ;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one 
great  or  wife  aftion  in  an  age  ;  but  to  avoid  cenfure, 
a  man  muift  pafs  his  life  without  faying  or  doing  one 
ill  or  fooliih  thing. 
.  This  might  ferve  the  turn,  if  all  men  were  juft ; 
but,  as  they  are,  I  doubt  nothing  will,  and  that  *tis 
tlie  idled  pretenfion  in  the  world  to  live  without  it  \ 
the  meaneft  fubjc<5ts  cenfuring  the  aftions  of  the  great - 
eft  Prince ;  the  fiUieft  fervants,  of  the  wifcft  mailer  \ 
and  young  children,  of  the  oldefl:  parents.  Therefore 
I  have  not  troubled  myfelf  to  give  any  account  of  an 
experiment  I  made  by  your  perfuafion,  to  fatisfy  thofc 
who  imputed  it  to  folly,  rafhnefs,  or  impatience ; 
but  to  fatisfy  you  who  propofed  the  thing  in  kindnefs 
to  me,  and  defired  the  relation  of  it  in  kindnefs  to 
other  men. 

I  confcfs  your  engaging  me  firfl:  in  this  adventure  of 
the  Moxa,  and  deliring  the  ftory  of  it  from  me,  is, 
like  giving  one  the  torture,  and  then  aflcing  his  con- 
feffion ;  which  is  hard  ufage  to  an  innocent  man  and 
a  friend.  Befides,  having  fuirered  the  firft,  I  took 
myfelf  to  have  a  right  of  refufing  the  other.  But  I 
find  your  authority  with  me  is  too  great  to  be  difpu- 
ted  in  either  •,  and  the  pretence  of  public  good  is  a 
cheat  that  will  ever  pafs  in  the  world,  though  fo  of- 
ten abufed  by  ill  men,  that  I  wonder  the  good  do  not 
grow  afhamed  to  ufe  it  any  longer.  Let  it  be  as  it 
will,  you  have  what  you  afkpd,  and  cannot  but  (ay 
Aat  I  have  done,  as  well  as  fuffercd,  what  you  had 
a  mind  to  engage  me  in.  I  have  told  you  the  ftory 
with  the  more  circumftance,  becaufe  many  queftioned 
the  difeafe,  that  they  might  not  allow  of  the  cure  \ 
though  the  certainty  of  one,  and  force  of  the  other, 
has  been  enough  evidenced  by  two  returns  fince  I  left 
you  at  the  Hague,  which  palled  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
The  rcaibnings  upon  this  method,  which  feem  to  con- 
firm the  experiment,  and  other  remedies  for  the  gout 
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here  refledled  on,  are  aimed  at  the  fame  end  for  which 
you  feemed  fo  much  to  defire  this  relation.  The  di- 
greffions  I  cannot  excufe  otherwife,  than  by  the  con- 
fidence that  no  man  will  read  them,  who  has  not  at 
leaft  a3  much  leifure  as  I  had  when  I  writ  them  -,  and 
whofoever  diflikes  or  grows  weary  of  them,  may  throw 
them  away.  For  thofe  about  temperance,  ajge,  or  their 
efFefts  ana  periods,  in  reference  to  public  bufinefs,  they 
could  be  better  addrefled  to  none,  than  to  you,  who  have 
pafTed  the  longeft  life  with  the  mod  temperance,  and 
the  beft  health  and  humour  of  any  man  I  know ;  and, 
having  run  through  fo  much  great  and  public  bufi- 
nefs, have  found  out  the  fecret  fo  little  known,  that 
there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over. 

I  will  pretend  but  to  one  piece  of  merit  in  this  re- 
lation, which  is  to  have  writ  it  for  you  in  Englilh,  be- 
ing the  language  I  always  obftrved  to  have  moft  of 
your  kipdnels  among  fo  many  others  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. If  your  partiality  to  that,  and  to  me,  and  to 
your  own  requeft,  will  not  excufe  all  the  faults  of 
this  paper,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay  for  it,  and  fo 
^ill  leave  you  to  judge  of  it  as  you  pleale. 


AMONG  all  the  diffeafes  to  which  the  intempe- 
rance of  this  age  difpofes  it  (at  leaft  in  thefe 
northern  climates)  I  have  obferved  none  to  increafe  fo 
piuch  within  the  compafs  of  my  memory  and  con- 
verfation,  as  the  gout,  nor  any  I  think  of  worfe  con- 
fequei)ce  to  mankmd ;  becaufe  it  falls  generally  tipdn 
peffons  engaged  in  public  afi^irs  and  great  enrpfey- 
ments,  upon  whofe  thoughts  ^d  cares  (if  notthWr 
motipns  and  their  pains)  the  common  good  and  -fer-* 
vice  of  their  country  fo  much  depends.  The  general 
0ffic^fs  of  armies,  the  Governors  of  provinces;  the 
|mb|ic  Jvlinifters  in  councils  at  home,  and  embaffi^ 
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abroad  (that  have  fallen  in  my  way)  being  generally 
fubjeft  to  it  in  one  degree  or  other.  I  fuppofe  the 
reafon  of  this  may  be,  that  men  feldom  come  into 
thofe  pods  till  after  forty  years  old,  about  which  time 
the  natural  heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  way  for 
thofe  diftempers  they  are  mod  inclined  to  by  their 
native  conftitutions,  or  by  their  cuftoms  and  habits  of 
life.  Befides,  perfons  in  thofe  pofts  are  ufually  born 
of  families  noble  and  rich,  and  fo  derive  a  weaknefs 
of  conftitution  from  the  eafe  and  luxury  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education  :  or 
if  not,  yet  the  plenty  of  their  fortunes  from  thofe 
very  employments,  and  the  general  cuftom  of  living 
in  them  at  much  expence,  engages  men  in  the  con- 
ftant  uie  of  great  tables,  and  in  frequent  excefles  of 
feveral  kinds,  which  muft  end  in  difeafes  when  the 
vigour  of  youth  is  paft,  and  the  force  of  exercife  (that 
ferved  before  to  fpend  the  humour)  is  given  over  for 
a  fedentary  and  unaftive  life. 

Thefe  I  take  to  be  the  reafons  of  fuch.  perfons  being 
fo  generally  fubjeft  to  fuch  accidents  more  than  other 
men  -,  and  they  are  fo  plain,  that  they  muft  needs  oc- 
cur to  any  one  that  thinks.  But  the  ill  confequence 
of  it  is  not  fo  obvious,  though  perhaps  as  evident  to 
men  that  obferve  •,  and  may  be  equally  confirmed 
by  reafons  and  examples.  It  is  that  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  decays  with  that  of  the  body,  and  not 
only  humour  and  invention,  but  even  judgment  and 
refolution,  change  and  languifh,  with  ill  conftitution 
of  body,  and  of  health  ;  and  by  this  means  public 
bufinefs  comes  to  fufter  by  private  infirmities,  and 
Kingdoms  or  States  fall  into  weakneflcs  and  diftem- 
pers pr  .decays  of  thofe  perfons  that  manage  them. 

Within  thefe  fifteen  years  paft,  I  have  known  a 

great  fleet  difabled  for  two  months,  and  thereby  lofe 

great  occafions,   by  an  indifpofition  of  the  Admiral, 

2  while 
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.while  he  was  neither  well.enough  to  exercile^  nor  ift 
enough  to  leave  the  command.  I  have  known  two 
towns,  of  the  greateft  confequence,  loft,  contrary  to 
all  forms,  by  the  Governor's  falling  ill  in  the  tune  of 
the  (ieges. 

I  have  oWerved  the  fate  of  a  campania  determine 
contrary  to  all  appearances,  by  the  caution  and  con- 
dudl  of  a  general,  which  were  attributed,  by  thofc 
that  knew  him,  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  rather  than 
his  own  true  qualities,  acknowledged  otherwife  to 
have  been  as  great  as  moft  men  of  the  age.  I  have  fcen 
the  counfels  of  a  noble  country  grow  bold  or  timo- 
rous, according  to  the  fits  of  his  good  or  ill  health 
that  managed  them,  and  the  pulfe  of  the  government 
beat  high  or  low  with  that  of  the  Governor:  and  this 
unequal  condudt  makes  way  for  great  accidents  in  the 
world :  nay,  I  have  often  reflefted  upon  the  coun- 
fels and  fortunes  of  the  greateft  Monarchies,  rifing 
and  decaying  fenfibly  with  the  ages  and  healths  of 
x^  Princes  and  chief  officers  that  governed  them* 
And  I  remember  one  great  Minifter  that  confefled 
to  me,  when  he  fell  into  one  of  his  ufual  fits  of  die 
gout,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bend  his  mind  or 
thoughts  to  any  public  bufinefs,  nor  give  audiences 
bey^^nd  two  or  three  of  his  own  domeftics,  though 
it  were  to  fave  a  kingdom ;  and  that  this  proceeded, 
not  from  any  violence  of  pain,  but  from  a  general 
languifhing  and  faintneJfe  of  fpirits,  which  made  him, 
in  thofe  fits,  think  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  one 
careful  or  folicitous  thought.  For  the  approaches  or 
lurkings  of  the  gout,  the  fpleen,  orthefcurvy,  nay, 
the  very  fumes  of  indigeftion,  may  indifpofe  men  to 
though  and  to  care,  as  well  as  difeafes  of  danger  and 
pain. 

Thus,  accidents  of  health  grow  to  be  accidents  of 
State,  and  public  conftitutions  come  to  depend,  in 
a  great  meafurcji  upon  thofe  of  particular  men ;  which 

makes 
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makes  it  perhaps  feem  neceflary,  in  the  choice  of  per- 
ions  for  gr^at  empiojrments  (at  lead  fuch  as  require 
conftant  application  and  pains)  to  confider  their  bo- 
dies, as  well  as  their  minds  ^  and  ages  and  health,  as 
well  as  their  abilities. 

When  I  was  younger  than  I  am,  and  thereby  a 
worfe  judge  of  j^,  I  have  often  faid,  that  what  great 
thii^  foever  man  ptx>pofed  to  do  in  his  life,  he  (hould 
think  of  atcWeving  it  by  fifty  years  old.  Now,  I  am 
approaching  that  age,  I  think  it  much  more  than  I 
did  before ;  and  that  no  man  rides  to  an  end  of  that 
Atge  without  feeling  his  journey  in  all  parts,  what- 
evier  diftinftions  are  made  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  or  between  judgment  and  memory.  And  tho* 
I  faavt  known  fome  few,  who  might  perhaps  be  of  ufe 
in  council,  upon  great  occafions,  till  after  threefcorc 
and  ten  j  and  have  heard  that  the  two  late  Minifters  in 
Spain,  Counts  of  Caftriglip  and  Pignoranda,  were  fo 
till  fourfcore ;  yet  I  will  not  anfwer,  that  the  very 
condud:  of  public  affairs,  under  their  Miniftry,  has 
mtt  always  tafted  of  the  lees  of  their  age. 

I  ohferve  in  this  aflembly  at  Nimeguen,  from  fo  ma- 
ny feveral  parts  ofChriftendom,  that,  of  one  and  twenty 
Ambaflkfers,  there  are  but  three  above  fifty  years 
old;  which  feems  an  argument,  of  my  opinion  being 
in  a  manner  general :  nor  can  I  think  the  period  ill 
calculated,  at  leaft  for  a  great  General  of  armies,  or 
Minifter  of  State,  in  times  or  fcenes  of  great  aftion, 
when  the  care  of  a  State  or  an  army  ought  to  be  as 
coiiftant  as  the  Chemics  fire,  to  make  any  great  pro« 
duftion ;  and,  if  it  goes  out  for  an  hour,  perhaps 
the  whole  operation  fails.  Now,  I  doubt,  whether 
any  man  after  fifty  be  capable  of  fuch  conftant  appli- 
cation of  thought,  any  more  than  of  long  and  violent 
labourer  exercife,  which  that  certainly  is,  and  of  the 
fineft  parts.  Befides,  none  that  fi^el  fenfiWy  the  decays 
of  age,  and  his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himfelf 
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thofe  imaginary  charms  in  riches  and  praife,  that  men 
are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their  blood ;  and  thofe 
are  the  ufual  incentives  towards  the  attempt  of  great 
dangers,  and  ftipport  of  great  trouble  and  pains. 

To  confirm  this  by  examples,  I  have  heard  that 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  about  five  and  fifty,  found  it  was 
time  to  give  over :  that  the  prefent  Grand  Vifier,  who 
pafles  for  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  xhat  empire,  or 
this  age,  began  his  Miniftry  about  twenty  eight :  and 
the  greateft  I  have  obferved,  which  was  that  of  Mon- 
fieur  De  Witt,  began  at  three  and  thirty,  and  lafted 
to  forty  eight,  and  could  not,  1  believe,  have  gone  on 
many  years  longer  at  that  height,  even  without  that 
fatal  end.  Among  other  qualities  which  entered  into 
the  compofition  of  this  Minifter,  the  great  care  he  had 
of  his  health,  and  the  little  of  his  life,  were  not,  I 
think,  the  leaft  confiderable ;  fince  from  the  firft  he 
derived  his  great  temperance,  as  well  as  his  great  bold- 
nefs  and  conftancy  from  the  other.  And  if  intempe- 
rance be  allowed  to  be  the  common  mother  of  gout, 
or  dropfy,  and  of  fcurvy,  and  moft  other  lingring  dif- 
leafes,*  which  are  thole  that  infeft  the  State  \  I  think 
temperance  defervcs  the  firft  rank  among  public  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  thofe  of  private  men ;  and  doubt  whe- 
ther any  can  pretend  to  the  conftant  fteddy  exercife  of 
prudence,  juftice,  or  fortitude,  without  it. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  whoever  can  propofe  a  way  of 
curing,  or  preventing  the  gout  (which  entered  chiefly  in- 
to thofe  examples  I  have  mentioned  of  public  affairs  fuf- 
fering  by  private  indifpofitions)  would  perhaps  do  a  fer- 
vice  to  Princes  and  States,  as  well  as  to  particular  men  \ 
which  makes  me  the  more  willing  to  tell  my  ftory, 
and  talk  out  of  my  trade,  being  flxongly  poffefled  with 
a  belief,  that  what  I  have  tried  or  thought,  or  heard 
upon  this  fubjeft,  may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  this  difcafe  where  it  is  but  new,  though 

perhaps 
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perhaps  longer  methods  are  ncceffary  to  deal  with  it 
when  it  is  old. 

From  my  grandfather's  death  I  had  rcafon  to  ap- 
prehend the  ftone,  and  from  my  father's  life  the  gour, 
who  has  been  for  this  many  years,  and  ilill  continues, 
much  afflidted  with  it.    The  firft  apprehenfion  has  been, 
I  confefs,  with  me  ever  the  ftrongell,  and  the  other 
hardly  in  my  thoughts,  having  never  dclcrved  it  by 
the  ufual  forms  \  nor  had  I  ever,  I  thank  God,  the 
leaft  threat  from  either  of  them,  till  the  lafl:  year  at 
the  Hague,  being  then  in  the  feven  and  fortieth  year  of 
rny  age ;  when  about  the  end  of  February,  one  niglit 
at  fupper,  I  felt  a  fudden  pain  in  my  right  foot,  which, 
from  the  firft  moment  it  began,  incrcafed  fcnfibly, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  to  that  degree,  that  though  1 
faid  nothing,  yet  others  took  notice  of  it  in  my  face, 
and  faid,  they  were  fure  I  was  not  well,  and  would 
have  had  me  go  to  bed.     I  confefTed  I  was  in  pain,  and 
tljought  it  was  with  fome  fprain  at  tennis :  I  pulled  off 
my  ihoe,  and  with  fome  eafe  that  gave  me  ftirrcd  not  till 
the  company  broke  up,  which  was  about  three  hours 
after  my  pain  began.     I    went  away  to  bed,  but   it 
raged  fo  much  all  night,  that  I  could  not  flcep  a  v/ink. 
I  endured  it  till  about  eight  next  morning,  in  hojxis 
ftill  of  ftealing  fome  reft;  but  then  making  my  com- 
plaints, and  Ihewing  my  foot,  they  found  it  very  red 
and  angry ;  and,  to  relieve  my  extremity  of  pain,  be- 
gjan  to  apply  common  polticcs  to  it  j  and  by  the  fre- 
quent change  of  them  I  found  fome  eale,  and  conti- 
nued this  exercife  all  that  day,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following  night,  which  I  paffed  with  very  little  reft. 
The  morning  after,  my  foot  began  to  fwell,  and  the 
violence  of  my  pain  to  aflwage,  though  it  left  fuch  a 
iorenels,  that  I  could  hardly  fufler  the  cloaths  of  my 
bed,  nor  ftir  my  foot  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

:  By  this  time  my  illnefs,  being  enquired  after  about 
the  town,  was  concluded  to  be  the  gout  -,  and  being 

on 
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no  longer  fcvcrifh,  or  in  any  extremity  of  pain,  I  w« 
content  to  fee  company.  Every  body,  that  came  to 
vifit  me,  found  fomething  to  fay  upwi  the  occafion ; 
fomc  made  a  jeft  of  it,  or  a  little  reproach;  others 
were  ferious  in  their  mirds  and  made  me  compliments, 
as  upon  a  happy  accident  and  fign  of  long  lite.  The 
Spaniards  aiked  me  albricias  for  telling  me  the  news, 
that  I  might  be  flire  it  was  the  gout ;  and  m  fliort, 
none  of  the  company  was  in  ill  humour  but  I,  who 
had  rather  by  halt  have  had  a  fever  or  a  worfe  difeafe 
at  that  time,  where  the  danger  might  have  been 
greater,  but  the  trouble  and  the  melancholy  would,  1 
am  fure,  have  been  lefe. 

Though  I  had  never  feared  the  gout,  yet  I  had  al- 
ways fcomed  it  as  an  effcft  commonly  of  intemperance ; 
and  hated  it,  as  what  I  thought  made  men  unfit  for 
any  thing  after  they  were  once  deep  engaged  in  it :  be- 
licks,  I  was  prefled  in  my  journey  at  tSat  time  to  Ni- 
m^uen  by  his  majcfty*s  commands,  to  aflift  at  the 
treaty  there.  Moft  of  the  Ambafladors  from  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Chriftendom  were  upon  their  way :  one 
of  my  coHegueswas  already  upon  the  place,  and  I  had 
promifed  immediately  to  follow ;  for  by  our  commiffi- 
on  we  were  to  be  two  to  aft  in  that  mediation ;  and, 
to  help  at  this  pinch,  I  had  always  heard  that  a  fit  of 
the  goutufed  to  have  fix  weeks  at  the  leaft  for  its  Or- 
dinary period.  With  thefe  comforts  about  me,  and 
lullcnnefe  enough  to  ufeno  remedy  of  a  hundred  that 
were  told  me,  Monficur  Zulichem  came  to  fee  me 
(among  the  reft  of  my  fHends)  who,  I  think,  never 
came  into  company  without  faying  fomething  that  was 
new,  and  io  he  did  upon  my  occafion.  For  talking  of 
my  illnefs,  and  approving  of  my  obfSnacy  againft  all 
the  common  prcfcriptions;  he  afked  mc  whether  I 
had  never  heaixi  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by 
Moxa  ?  I  told  him  no,  and  afked  him  what  it  was  ? 
He  faid  it  was  a  certain  kind  of  mo($  that  grew  in  the 
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Caftrbidies ;  that  their  way  was,  whenever  any  body 
fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  take  a  fmall  quantity  of 
it,  and  form  it  into  a  figure  broad  at  bottom  as  a  two- 
pence, and  pointed  at  top ;  to  fet  the  bottom  exa6t- 
ly  upon  the  place  where  the  violence  of  the  pain  was 
fixed ;  then  with  a  fmall  round  perfumed  match  (made 
likewife  in  the  Indies)'  to  give  fire  to  the  top  of  the 
mols;  which  burning  down  by  degrees,  came  at  length 
to  the  ikin,  and  burnt  it  till  the  mofs  was  confumed 
to  aflies :  that  many  times  the  firft  burning  would  re- 
move the  pain ;  if  not,  it  was  to  be  renewed  a  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  time,  till  it  went  away,  and  till  the 
perfon  found  he  could  fet  his  foot  boldly  to  the  ground 
and  walk. 

I  defired  him  to  tell  me  how  he  had  come  acquaint- 
ed with  this  new  operation.  He  faid,  by  the  relation 
of  Ifeveral  who  had  feen  and  tried  it  in  the  Indies,  but 
particularly  by  an  ingenious  little  book,  written  of  it 
by  a  Dutch  Minifter  at  Batavia,  who  being  extremely 
tormented  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  an  old  Indian  wo- 
man»  coming  to  fee  him,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and 
did  it  immediately  by  this  Moxa  -,  and,  afi:er  many 
experiments  of  it  there,  had  written  this  treatife  of  it 
in.  Dutch  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen,  and  fenc 
orrcr  a  quantity  of  the  mofs  and  matches  to  his  fon  ar 
Utitcht  to  be  fold,  if  any  would  be  perfuaded  to 
ufe  them.  That,  though  he  could  not  fay  whether 
experiment  had  been  made  of  it  here,  yet  the  book 
w«is  worth  reading ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he 
fhould  try  it,  if  ever  he  fhould  fall  into  that  dif- 
eafe* 

I  defired  the  book,  which  he  promifed  to  fend  me 
next  morning ;  and  this  difcourfe  of  Monfieur  ZuH- 
chem  bufied  my  head  all  night.  I  hated  the  very  name 
of  .the  gout,  and  thought  it  a  reproach ;  and  for  the 
good  fign  people  called  it,  I  could  not  find  that  mend- 
ed an  ill  thing;  nor  could  I  like  any  fign  of  living 
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^Gtog  in  wcaknefs  or  in  pain.  I  deplored  the  lofe  of 
my  legs,  and  confinement  tx)  my  chamber  at  an  age 
that  left  mciittle  pleafure  but  of  walking  and  of  air  ^ 
but  the  worft  circumftance  of  all  was  the  fcntencc 
paft  upon  it  of  being  without  cure. 

I  had  paified  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  feveral 
accidents  of  dangjcr  in  my  health,  without  any  ufe  of 
phylicians ;  and,  from  fome  experiments  of  my  own, 
as  well  as  much,  reading  and  thought  upon  that  fub* 
jcft,  had  reafoned  myfelf  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
ufe  of  them  and  their  methods  (unlefs  in  fome  fudden 
and  acute  difeafe)  was  itfelf  a  very  great  venture ;  and 
that  their  greateft  pradifers  praftifed  leaft  upon  them- 
lelves,  or  their  friends.  I  had  ever  quarrelled  with 
their  ftudy ing  art  more  than  nature,  and  applying  them- 
felves  to  methods,  rather  than  to  remedies  \  whereas 
the  knowledge  of  the  laft  is  all  that  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  the  world  nave  trufted  to  in  all  ages. 

But  for  the.  common  remedies  of  the  gout,  I  fbund* 
exceptions  to  them  all ;   the  time  of  purging  was  paft 
with  me,  which  otherwife  I  fliould  certainly  have  tried 
upon  the  authority  of  the  great  Hippocrat3es,  who  lays 
it  ihould  be  done  upon  the  firft  motion  of  the  humour- 
in  the  gout.     For  poltices,  I  knew  they  allayed  pain ;  ■ 
but  withal,  that  they  drew  down  the  humours,  and 
fupplied  the  pans,  thereby  making  the  pafiage^  wideri  - 
and  apter  to  receive  them  in  greater  quantity >  ^nd  I 
had  often  heard  it  concluded,   that  the  ufe  of  them 
ended  in.  lofing  diat  of  one's  limbs,  by  weakening  the 
joint  upon  every  fit.     For  plaifters  that  had  any  etFedt^  ^ 
I  thought  it  muft  be  by  difpcrfing  or  repelling  the*  hu- 
mours, which  could  not  be.  done  without  endangcfHhg^ 
perhaps  fome  other  difeafe  of  the  bowels,  the  ftomddi, 
or  the  head.     Reft  and  warmth  either  of  t:loathfe,*-of- 
bathings,  I  doubted  would  in  a  degree  have  tlie  effeds 
of  poltices ;    and  fweating  was  proper  for  preverifeioni- 
rather  than  remedy.    So  that  aU  I  could  end  in,  with* 
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Uiy  iatisfaftion,  was  patience  and  abflincncc;  and 
tbcmgh  I  eafily  refolvcd  of  the  lafl:,  yet  the  firft  was 
haxd  to  be  found  in  tile  circumftances  of  my  bufinefs 
as  well  as  of  my  health. 

All  this  made  me  rave  upon  Monfieur  Zulichem'd 
new  operation  *,  and  for  the  way  of  curing  by  fire  I 
found  twenty  things  to  give  me  ait  opinion  of  it.     1 
lemembred  what  I  had  read  of  the  Egyptians  of  old, 
who  ufed  it  in  moll  difeafes  •,  and  what  I  had  often 
heard  of  that  prafbice  dill  continuing  among  the  Moors 
cf  Afnc ;  fo  that  a  flave  is  feldom  taken  (as  both  Spa- 
niaxds  and  Porcuguefes  affirm)  who  has  not  many  fcdrs 
of  the  hot-iron  upon  his  body,  which  they  ufe  upon 
moft  diftempers,  but  cfpecially  thofeof  the  head,  and 
confequcntly  in  phyfic  as  well  as  in  furgery.     In  tha 
time  of  the  Incas  reign  in  Peru  (which  I  take  to  have 
been  one  of  the  grcareft  conftitutions  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy that  has  been  in  the  world)  no  compofitidn  wai 
allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  ufed  in  point  of  medicifie, 
fame  only  fimplcs  proper  to  each  difeale.     Burning  was 
much  in  ufe  either  by  natural  or  artificial  fires  \  pard- 
cularly  for  all  illnefs  of  teeth,  and  forenefs  or  fwellirig 
of  the  jgums  (which  they  were  fbbjedt  to  from  their 
neameb  to  the  fea)  they  had  an  herb  which  never  fail- 
ed of  curing  it,  and,  b.-ing  laid  to  the  gums,  burnt 
away  all  the  flcfli  that  was  fwellcd  or  corrupted,  and 
ihade  way  for  new  that  came  again  as  found  as  that  of 
a  cWld.     I  remembered  to  have  had  myfelf,  in  my 
youth.  One  cruel  wound  cured  by  fcalding  Medica- 
ment, after  it  was  grown  fo  putrified  4s  to  have  (in  the 
furgeon's  opinion)  endangered  the  borte ;  and  the  vio- 
lent fwelling  and  bruife  of  another  taken  away  as  foon 
as  I  received  it,  by  fcalding  it  with  milk.     I  remem- 
bered the  cure  of  chilblains,  when  I  was  a  boy,  (which 
maybecalled  the  childrcns  gout)  by  burning  at  the  fire, 
or  clfc  by  fcalding  brine,  that  has  (I  fuppofc)  the  fame 
cfieft.     I  had  heard  of  curing  the  Itings  of  adders, 
-  Vol.  II.  R  and 
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and  bites  of  mad  dogs,  by-  immediately  burning  die 
part  with  a  hot  iron  5  and  of  fome  ftrange  cures  of 
frenzies^  by  cafual  applications  of  iirc  to  the  lower 
parts  ;  which  feems  realbnable  enough,  by  the  violent 
revulfion  ic  may^make  of  humours  from  the  head  \  and 
agrees  with  the  opinions  and  praftice  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, of  Egypt  and  Africa.  Perhaps  bliftering  in  the 
neck,  and  hot  pigeons,  may  be  in  ufe  among  us  up- 
dn  the  lanie  grounds  •,  and  in  our  methods  of  furgery, 
nothing  is  found  of  fuch  effeft  in  the  cafe  of  old  ulcers 
as  fire,  which  is  certainly  the  greateft  drawer  and  drier, 
end  thereby  the  greateft  cleanfer  that  can  be  found.  I 
knew  very  well,  that,  in  difeafcsof  cattle,  there  is  no- 
tiling  more  commonly  ufed,  nor  with  greater  fucccls ; 
and  concluded  it  was  but  a  tcndernefs  to  manliind  that 
mr.dc  it  lefe  in  ufc  amcngft  us,  and  which  had  intro- 
duced torrofives  and  cauftics  to  fupply  tlie  place  of  it, 
which  are  indeed  but  artificial  fires. 

I  mention  all  thefe  reflexions,  to  fhcw  that  the  expe- 
riment I  refolvcd  to  make  was  upon  thought,  and  not 
ralhnefs  or  impatience  (as  thofc  called  it  that  would 
have  difluaded  me  from  it;)  but  the  chief  reaibn  was, 
that  I  liked  no  other,  bccaufe  I  knew  tlicy  failed  every 
day,  and  left  men  in  dcfpair  of  being  ever  well  cured 
of  the  gout. 

Next  morning  T  looked  over  the  book  which  Men- 
fieur  Zulichcm  had  proniilcd  me,  written  by  che.Mini- 
ftcr  at  Eatavia.  I  pretended  not  to  judge  of  the  In- 
dian philolbphy,  or  reafonings  upon  the  caufe  of  the 
gout ;  but  yet  thought  them  as  probable  as  thofc  of 
phyficians  here  •,  and  liked  them  fo  much  the  better, 
becaufe  it  feems  their  opinion  in  the  point  is  general 
among  them,  as  well  as  their  method  of  curing  5 
whereasthedifFerences  among  ours,  arealmoftas  ma- 
ny in  both,  as  there  are  ph)Ticians  that  reaibn  upon 
the  caufes,  or  praAice  upon  the  cure  of  that  di£fafc. 
They  hold,  that  die  caufe  of  the  gout  is  a  malignant 
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vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint  between  the  bone  and 
thefkin  that  covers  it,  which,  being  the  moftfenfible 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  caufes  the  violence  of  the 
{lain.  That  the  fweJling  is  no  part  of  the  difeafe,  but 
only  an  eifeA  of  it,  and  of  a  kindnefs  in  nature,  that, 
to  relieve  the  part  afiefted,  calls  down  humours  to 
damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  and  thereby  af- 
iwage  the  fharpnefs  of  the  pain ;  which  feldom  fails, 
whenever  the  part  grows  very  much  fwellcdt  That 
cxmiequently  the  fwellings  and  returns  of  the  gout  are 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  ill  methods  of  curing  it  at 
firft.  That  this  vapour,  falling  upon  joints  which  have 
not  motion,  and  thereby  heat  enough,  to  difpcl  it,  can- 
not be  cured  otherwife  than  by  burning,  by  which  it 
immediately  evaporates  ;  and  that  this  is  evident  by 
the  preient  ceafing  of  the  pain  upon  the  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  application  of  the  Moxa,  which  are  perform- 
ed in  a  few  minutes  time.  And  the  author  affirms  it 
happens  often  there,  that  upon  the  lift  burning,  an 
extreme  ftench  comes  out  of  the  (kin  where  the  fire 
had  opened  it. 

.  Whatever  the  reafonings  were,  which  yet  feemed  in-' 
gcnious  enough)  the  experiments  alledged  with  fy 
much  confidence,  and  to  be  fo  general  in  thofe  parts, 
and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain  itian,  and 
one  whofe  profeffion  was  to  tell  truth,  helped  me  to 
TtfoWc  upon  making  the  trial.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
rc&hidon  by  aGermartphyfician,  doftor  Theodore  Co^ 
kdy,  who  was  then  in  my  family,  a  fober  and  intelli*^ 
gent  man,  whom  I  difpatched  immediately  to  Utrecht, 
R>  bring  me  fome  of  the  Moxa,  and  learn  the  exadt  me^ 
thod  of  ufing  it,  from  the  man  that  fold  it,  who  wail 
ion  to  she  Minifter  of  Batavia.  He  returned  with  all 
that  bclongt-d  to  this  cure,  having  performed  the 
wltole  operation  upon  his  hand  by  the  mart's  direction. 
1  JBUKiediately  made  the  experiment  in  the  manner  be^ 
fcrc  related,  fctting  the  Moxa  juft  upon  the  place  where 
R  2  the 
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the  firft  violence  of  my  pain  began,  which  was  the  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  and  where  the  greateft  anger  and  Ibre- 
nefs  ftill  continued,  notwithftanding  the  fwelling  of 
my  foot,  fo  that  I  had  never  yet,  in  five  days,  been 
able  to  ftir  it,  but  as  it  was  lifted. 
'  Upon  the  firft  burning,  I  found  the  ikin  flirink  all 
round  the  place  -,  and  whether  the  greater  pain  of  the 
fire  had  taken  away  the  fenfe  of  a  fmaller  or  no,  I  could 
not  tell  \  but  I  thought  it  lefs  than  it  was  :  I  burnt  it 
the  fecond  time,  and  upon  it  oWerved  the  Ikin  about 
it  to  (brink,  and  the  fwelling  to  flat  yet  more  than  at 
firft.  I  began  to  move  my  toe,  which  I  had  not  done 
before  \  but  I  found  fome  remainders  of  pain.  I  burnt 
it  the  third  time,  and  obfcrved  ftill  the  fame  cffetfts 
•without,  but  a  much  greater  within  •,  for  I  ftirred  the 
joint  fevei-al  times  at  eafe  ;  and,  growing  bolder,  I  fet 
my  foot  to  the  ground  without  any  pain  at  all.  After 
this,  I  purfued  the  method  prcfcribed  by  the  book,  and 
theautW's  fon  at  Utretcht,  and  had  a  bruiied  clove 
of  garlic  laid  to  the  place  that  was  burnt,  and  covered 
with  a  large  plaifter  of  Diapalma,  to  keep  it  fixed  there ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  feeling  no  more  pain,  and 
treading  ftill  bolder  and  firmer  upon  it,  I  cut  a  flipper 
to  let  in  my  fbot,  fwclled  as  it  was,  and  walked  half 
a  dozen  turns  about  the  room,  without  any  pain  or 
trouble,  and  much  to  the  furprife  of  thofe  that  wtit 
about  me,  as  well  as  to  my  own.  For,  though  I  had 
reafoned  myfelf  before  hand  into  an  opinion  of  the 
thing,  yet  I  could  notexpeft  fuch  an  effect  as  I  fonndi 
which  feldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  piDmiftd 
by  the  prefcribers  of  any  remedies,  whereas  this  vent 
beyond  it,  having  been  applied  fo  late,  and  the  prt^ 
fcnption  reaching  only  to  the  firft  attack  of  the  pain, 
and  before  the  part  begins  to  fwell. 

For  the  pain  of  the  burning  itfelf,  the  firft  thnc; 
it  is  fharp)  fo  that  a  man  my  be  allowed  to  complain } 
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X  itfolvcd  I  would  not,  but  that  I  would  count  to  a 
certain  number,  as  the  belt  meafure  how  long  it  kfted. 
I  told  iixfcore  and  four,  as  fait  as  I  could ;  and  when 
the  fire  of  the  Moxa  was  out,  all  pain  of  burning  was 
over.  The  fecond  time  was  not  near  fo  Iharp  as  the 
firfty  and  the  third  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  fecond. 
The  wound  was  not  raw,  as  I  expeded,  but  lodced 
only  foorched  and  black  •,  and  I  had  rather  endure  the 
3whple  trouble  of  the  operation,  than  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  pain  in  the  degree  I  felt  it  the  j£rft  whole 

After  four  and  twenty  hours,  I  had  it  opened,  and 
found  a.  great  blifter  drawn  by  the  garlic,  which  I  ufed 
00  more,  but  had  the  blifter  cut,  which  run  a  good 
dedi  of  water,  but  filled  again  by  the  next  night ;  and 
this  continued  for  three  days,  with  only  a  plaifter  of 
Diapalma  upon  it  -,  after  which  time  the  blifter  dried 
up,  and  left  a  fore  about  as  big  as  a  two-pence,  which 
liealed  and  went  away  in  about  a  week's  time  longer ; 
bu  I  continued  to  walk  every  day,  and  without  the 
Icaft  return  of  pain,  the  fwelling  Itill  growing  lefs, 
tliQUgh  it  were  near  fix  weeks  before  it  was  wholly 
1^^.  I  favoured  it  all  this  while  more  than  I  needecf, 
i^on  the  common  opinion,  that  walking  too  much 
inig^t  draw  down  the  humour;  which  I  have  fince 
had  reaiba  to  conclude  a  great  millake,  and  that,  if  I 
lUd  walked  as  much  as  I  could  from  the  firft  day  the 
paia  left  me,  the  fwelling  might  have  left  me  too  in  a 
much  leis  time. 

The  talk  of  this  cure  run  about  the  Hague,  and 
ina4c  the.  converfation  in  other  places,  as  well  as  in 
the  vifits  I  received  while  I  kept  my  chamber,  which 
was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  burning.  Monfieur 
Zulichem  came  to  me  among  the  reft  of  the  good  com- 
pany of  the  town,  and  much  pleafed  with  my  fuccefs^ 
43  well  from  his  own  great  humanity  and  particular 
kindnefs  to  me,  as  from  the  part  he  had  in  being  the 
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firft  prefcriber  of  my  cure,  and  from  the  opinion .  it 
gave  nim  of  a  common  good  fortune  befallen  all  thAt 
Jcit  or  were  in  danger  of  the  gout. 

Among  others  he  told  it  to,  Monfieur  Serinchamp9 
was  one,  an  Envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's,  th^  in 
town  i  a  perfon  very  much  and  very  defervedly  eftecm- 
ed  among  all  the  cpod  company  in  town,  and  to  whom 
every  body  v/as  kind  upon  the  fcore  of  his  own  good 
humour,  or  his  mafteps  ill  fortunes :  he  had  been 
long  fubjeft  to  the  gout,  and  with  conftant  returns  pf 
long  and  violent  fits  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  He 
was  a  man  frank  and  generous,  and  loved  Co  enjoy 
health  whilft  he  had  it,  without  making  too  much  re* 
flexion  upon  what  was  to  follow  ;  and  fo,  when  he  was 
well,  denied  himfelf  nothing  of  what  he  had  aniind 
to  eat  or  drink ;  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  hu« 
mours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  as  frequent  and 
violent  as  mod  \  have  known  t  when  they  came^  be 
bore  them  as  he  could,  and  forgot  them  as  ibon  as 
they  were  paft,  till  a  new  remembrance.  At  this  ttmo 
be  lay  ill  of  a  cruel  lit,  which  was  fallen  upon  his 
knee,  and  with  extreme  pain :  when  he  heard  of  my 
cure,  he  fent  to  mc  tirft  for  the  relatk>n  of  it ;  and  up 
on  it,  for  my  Moxa,  and  for  Colcby  to  apply  it,  Hfe 
fuHered  it ;  but  ^'ter  his  pleafant  way  roared  out,  and 
fworc  at  me  all  the  while  it  was  burning,  and  afkcdif 
I  took  him  for  a  fcM-cerer,  that  I  fent  to  burn  him 
alive  ?  yet,  with  all  this,  the  pain  went  away  upon  it| 
and  returned  no  more  to  the  fame  place ;  but  be  was 
fomething  difcouragt  d  by  a  new  pain  falling  fomc  days 
after  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  fide,  which  gave 
him  a  new  fit,  though  gentler  and  fhortcr  than  they 
ufed  to  be. 

About  the  fame  time  one  of  the  maids  of  my  houfe 
was  grown  almofl  defperate  with  the  tooth  acht  wd 
want  of  fleepuponit,  and  was  without  remedy.  The 
beck  gives  the  £  me  cure  for  certain  in  that  illnefe*  hf. 
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burning  upon  the  great  vein  under  the  ear  ^  ^uyl  the 
man  wo  fold  it  at  Utrecht  had  aflured  Cobby  he.  h^ 
feen  many  cures  by  it  in  tliat  kind.  .  We  reiblved  rp 
cry ;  which  was  done,  and  the  pain  imniediacely  taken 
away,  and  the  wench  perfedly  well,  without  hearing 
of  it  any  more,  at  leafi  while  ihe  was  in  myj^oufe,  'r- 

Thus  pafled  the  firft  experiment ;  UPoa  which  Mour 
fieur  Zulichem,  giving  an  account  or  it  to  Ibme  of  hig 
frieods  at  Grefham  college,  came  to  me  before  I  left  the 
Hague,  formally  to  denre  me  from  them,  and  frpca 
himielf,  tliat  I  would  give  a  relatbn  of  it  that  might 
be  .made  public,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  in  ap.« 
prarance  of  common  utility  to  fo  great  numbers  as 
were  Aibjeft  to  that  diieafe ;  and  told  mc^  that  foniie 
of  Grefham  college  had  already  given  order  for  tranfla*- 
ting  into  Englifh  die  little  Batavian  treadle.  I  conv* 
mended  the  care  of  publiihingit  among  us,  andthcre^ 
by  inviting  others  to  an  experiment  I  had  rcafoa  to  ap- 
prove*, but  excufcd  myfelffrom  any  relation  of  my 
own^  as  having  too  much  bufmefs  at  that. time,  and 
at  dl  times  caring  little  to  appear  in  public.  I  hod 
another  neafon  to  decline  it,  that  ever  ufed  to  go  far 
with  me  upon  all  new  inventions  or  experiments,  which 
is,  that  the  beft  trial  of  them  is  by  time,  and  obfer- 
ving  whether  they  live  or  no  ;  and  that  one  or  two 
trials  can  pretend  to  make  no  rule,  no  more  than  one 
fwallow  a  fummer ;  and  fo  before  I  told  my  ftory  to 
niore  than  my  friends,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  more 
trials  myfelf,  or  fee  them  made  by  other  people  as  wife 
as  I  had  been. 

Inuring  the  confinement  of  this  fit,  I  fell  into  fonc 
methods,  and  into  much  difcourfe  upon  the  fubject  of 
the  gout,  that  may  be  perhaps  as  well  worth  reflexion 
by  fuch  as  feel  or  apprehend  it,  as  what  I  have  told  of 
this  Indian  cure.  Irt  the  firft  place,  from  the  day  I 
kept  my  chamber,  till  I  left  it,  and  began  to  walk  a- 
broad)  I  reftrained  myfelf  to  fo  regulai*  a  diet,  as  to 
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jc^tfieih  but  once  a  day,  and  little  at  ,a  time,  withpitf: 
T&lt  or  vinegar  5  ^nd  to  one  moffcrate  draught,  ^cher 
-of  water  or  fhiall  ale.     I  concluded  to  truft  to  ab^- 
hence  and  exercife,   as!  had  ever  refolved,  if  lie]! 
into  this  diieaie  \  and  if  it  continued,  to  confine  fiiy- 
iclf,  wholly  to  the  milk-diet,  of  which  I  had  met  wiih 
.  very  many  and  great  examples,  and  had  a  grent  opini- 
on evenin  long;  and  inveterate  gouts.     BeOdes  th^  r^- 
'fugCi  I  met  with,  in  my  vifits  and  oonverfation  arifing 
upon  my  illnefs,    many  notions  or  medicines  tery 
.new  to  me,  and  refte^aons  diat  may  be  fb  perhaps  to 
other  men.     Old  Prince  Maurice  of  Na0au  told  01c, 
/he  laughed  at  the  gout,  and  though  he  had  been  fcveral 
times  atucked,  yet  it  n^ver  gave  him  care  nor  trouble, 
That  he  ufed  but  one  remedy,  which  was,  whenever 
be  felt  it,  to  boil  a  good  quantity  of  hprfe-dung  fbom 
9  ftonehorfeof  the  Hcrmelinne  colour,  as  he  called  it 
In  French,  which  is  a  native  white,  with  a  fort  6f  a 
yaw  nofe,  and  the  fame  commonly  about  the  eves  : 
that,  when  this  was  well  boiled  in  water,  he  .let  his 
leg  in  a  pail-full  of  it,  as  hot  as  he  could  well  endtite 
It,  renewing  it  as  it  grew  cool  for  above  an  hour  tog|&- 
tlicr  i  that,  after  it,  he  drew  his  leg  immediately  itf- 
to  a  warm  bed,  to  continue  the  perfpiration  as  lonjg  as 
he  could,  and  never  failed  of  being  cured.  Whether 
the  remedy  be  good,  or  the  circumftances  o€  colour 
.  fignify  any  thing  more,  thjn  to  make  m^ore  myftery, 
I  know  not  j  but  I  obferved,  that  he  ever  had  a  fetdf 
fuch  Hermelinne  horfes  in  his  coach,  which  he  toldotei 
wajs  on  purpofe  that  he  might  never  want  this  .re- 
P^eqv. 

.  T  he  Count  Kinfki,  AmbaiTador  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  treaty  at  Nimeguen,  g^ive  me  a  receipt  cw  thb 
iait  of  hartshorn,  by  which  a  famous  Italian  phyfician 
of  the  fempefor's  had  performed  mighty  cures  upcm 
many  others  as  well  as  himfel^  and  the  laft  year  upon 
^he  Count  Montccuculi :  t^e  ufe  of  this  I  am  apt  to 
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^lAMni,  both  from  the  quality  given  it  of  iMX>vokii3g 
'fmtiait  extremely,   and  of  taking  away  all  ihaipacb 
fitMn  whatever  you  put  it  in ;  which  muft  both  be  of 
'^bbd  effcft  in  the  cure  of  the  gout. 

The  khyngrave,  who  was  killed  laftfummer  before 
Mteffaicht)  told  me  his  father  the  old  Rhyngraye, 
tvfaOm  I  knew  very  well,  had  been  long  fubjcct  to  the 
gom,  and  never  ufed  other  method  or  remedy,  than  j  upon 
%s  very  firft  fit  he  felt,  to  go  out  immediately  and 
walk)  whatever  the  weather  was,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  (land,  and  prefTmg  Ilill  moft  upon  the  foot 
tfaic  threatened  him  \  when  he  came  home  he  went  CD 
'fL'vm^tn  bed,  and  was  rubbed  very  well,  and  chiefbv 
t^sbn  the  place  wliere  the  pain  begun.  If  it  continuea, 
w  recumed  next  day,  he  repeated  the  fame  courfc, 
and: was  never  laid  up  with  it;  and  before  his  deadi 
Tccommendcd  this  courfe  to  his  fon,  if  he  fhould  ever 
.■£ill  into  that  accident. 

A  Dutchman,  who  had  been  long  in  the  Ball:- Indies, 
told  me^  in  one  part  of  them,  where  he  had  lived  fi>iric 
^dme,  the  general  remedy  of  all,  that  wcr*  fubjedl  tb 
the  goutj  was  nibbing  with  hands  -,  and  that  whoever 
had  flavcs  enough  to  do  that  conftanly  every  day, 
.aad  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  till  the  motion  raifed 
9i^leht  heat  about  the  joints  where  it  was  chiefly  ufed, 
^«fa$  never  troubled  much,  or  laid  up  by  that  difcafe. 
{ .  My  youngeft  brother  told  me  he  had  a  keeper  very 
^fiibicA  to  it,  but  that  it  never  laid  him  up,  but  he  was 
itill  walking  after  his  deer,  or  his  ftud,  while  he  had  tHe 
fits  upon  him  as  at  other  times,  and  often  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  though  in  pain  all  the  while.  This  he 
nav^  me  as  one  inflance,  that  poor  and  toiling  men 
fiive  fometimes  the  gout,  and  that  many  more  may 
have  it,  who  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  his  keeper 
^dkl  i  who  yet  he  confeflcd  ufed  to  bring  the  fits  of 
gD\it  upop  him,  by  fits  of  drinking,  which  no  doubt 
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is  a  receipt  that  will  hardly  fail,  if  men  grow  old  Ui 
tfce  cuftom. 

Monfieur  Serinchamps  told  me,  a  Lorrain  furgedrt 
had  undertaken  to  cure  it  by  a  more  extraordinary  way 
than  any  of  thefe,  which  was  by  whipping  the  naked 
part  with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  it  grew  all  over 
olifterrd ;  and  that  he  had  once  perfuaded  him  to  per- 
form this  penance  in  a  fharp  fit  he  had,  and  the  pain 
in  his  knee  fo  violent,  as  helped  him  to  endure  this  re- 
medy. He  faid  it  was  cruel ;  that  all  where  he  Was 
whipped  grew  fo  angry,  and  fwelled  a^  well  as  blifter- 
cd,  that  he  thought  it  had  given  him  a  fever  that 
night.  The  next  morning  the  part  was  all  as  ItifFai 
a  boot,  and  the  (kin  like  parchment ;  but  that,  keep- 
ing it  anointed  with  a  certain  oil  likewife  of  nettles,  it 
pad  in  two  days,  and  the  gout  too,  without  feeling 
any  more  pain  that  fit. 

All  thefe  things  put  together,  with  what  a  great 
phyfician  writes  of  cures  by  whipping  with  rods,  and 
another  with  holly,  and  by  other  cruelties  of  cutting 
or  burning,  made  me  certainly  conclude,  that  the  gout 
^  was  a  companion  that  ought  to  be  treated  like  an 
enemy,  and  by  no  means  like  a  friend,  and  that  g^rew 
troublefome  chiefly  by  good  ufagej  and  this  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  confidering  that  it  haunted  ufually 
the  eafy  and  the  rich,  the  nice  and  the  lazy,  who  gr6w 
to  endure  much,  becaufe  they  can  endure  little :  diat 
make  much  of  it  as  foon  as  it  comes,  and  yet  leave 
not  making  much  of  themfelves  too :  that  take  care 
to  carry  it  prefently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  fafe  and  warm, 
and  indeed  lay  up  the  gout  for  two  or  three  months, 
while  they  give  out,  that  the  gout  lays  up  them.  On 
the  other  fide,  it  hardly  approaches  the  rough  and  thc- 
poor,  fuch  as  labour  tor  meat,  and  eat  only  for  hun-» 
ger ;  that  drink  water,  either  pure,  or  but  difcolour- 
cd  with  malt  -,  that  know  no  ufe  of  wine,  but  for  a 
cordial,  as  it  i?,  and  perhaps  was  only  intended :  or  if 
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filch  men  happea  by  their  native  conftitutions^to  fall 
into  the  gout,  cither  they  mind  it  not  at  all,  having  no 
kiTurc  to  be  fick  ^  or  they  ufe  it  like  a  dog,  they 
walk  on,  or  they  toil  and  work  as  they  did  before  1 
tbsy  kcq>  it  wet  and  cold ;  or  if  they  are  laid  up,  they 
are  perhaps  forced  by  that  to  faft  more  than  before, 
and  if  it  lails,  they  grow  impatient,  and  fall  to  beat 
it  or  whip  it,  or  cut  it,  or  burn  it  j  and  all  this  while 
perhaps  never  know  the  very  name  of  the  gout. 

But  to  follow  my  experiment :  I  paffed  that  fum- 
mer  here  at  Nimegucn,  without  the  leafl:  remembrance 
of  ^hat  had  happened  to  me  in  the  fpring,  till  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  then  began  to  feel  a  pain 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of,  in  the  fame  joint,  but 
of  my  other  foot :  I  had  flattered  my  felf  with  hopes, 
that  the  vapour  had  been  exhaled,  as  my  learned  au* 
thors  had  taught  me,  and  that  thereby  the  bufinefs  had 
been  ended ;  this  made  me  negleft  my  Moxa  for  two 
days,  the  pain  not  being  violent,  till  at  laft  my  foot 
began  to  fwell,  and  I  could  fet  it  no  longer  to  the 
groupd  Then  I  fell  to  my  Moxa  agab,  and  burnt  it 
Ibttr  times  before  the  pain  went  clear  away,  as  it  did 
upon  the  lafl:,  and  I  walked  at  eafe,  as  I  had  done  the 
firlfc  time,  and  within  fix  days  after  above  a  league, 
without  the  lead  return  of  any  pain. 

I  continued  well  till  this  fpring,  when  about  the  end 
of  March  feeling  again  the  fame  pain,  and  in  the  lame 
joint,  but  of  the  firft  foot ;  and  finding  it  grow  vio- 
lent,  I  immediately  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more  after, 
the  third  time ;  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my 
chanaber  a  day.  Upon  both  thefe  laft  experiments  I 
omitted  the  application  of  garlic,  and  contented  my- 
fclf  with  a  plaifter  only  of  Diapalma,  upon  the  place 
that  was  burnt,  which  crufted  and  healed  in  very  few 
days,  and  without  any  trouble.  I  haye  fince  conti-! 
micd  perfedly  well  to  this  prefent  June ;  and  wi^h  lb 
mudl  confidence  of  die  cure,  that  I  have  been  con* 
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tent  to  trouble  myfdf  feme  hours  with  telling  the  ftai%* 
which,  'tis  pofiible,  may  at  one  time  or  other  be  thougjbr 
worth  making  public,  if  I  am  further  confirmed  hf 
more  time  and  experiments  of  my  own,  or  of  others. 
And  thereby  I  may  not  only  fatisfyMonfieur  Zulichem^ 
but  myfelf  coo,  who  fhould  be  forry  to  omit  any  good 
I  thought  I  could  do  to  other  men,  though  never  fb 
unknown. 

But  this  cure,  I  fuppofe,  cannot  pretend  to  deal 
with  inveterate  gouts,  grown  habitual  oy  long  and  fre- 
quent returns,  by  difpofitions  of  the  ftomach  to  con« 
vert  even  the  beft  nourilhment  into  to  thofe  humours, 
and  the  veflels  to  receive  them.  For  fuch  conftitutions» 
by  all  I  have  difcovered,  or  confidered  upon  this  fub- 
y&Si^  the  remedies  (if  any)  are  to  be  propofed  either 
from  a  conflant  courfe  of  the  milken  diet,  continued 
at  ieaft  for  a  year  together ;  or  clfc  from  fome  of  thofe 
methods  commonly  ufed  in  the  cure  of  a  worle  dif^; 
eafc  (if  at  Ieaft  I  may  be  bold  with  one  that  is  lb 
much  in  vogue  •,)  the  ufual  exceptions  to  the  firft  arc 
not  only  fo  long  a  conftraint  but  the  weaknels  of  ipiri6s 
wbilft  it  continues,  and  the  danger  of  fevers  whene- 
ver it  is  left  off.  There  may,  I  believe,  be  fome  care 
neceffary  in  this  laft  point,  upon  fo  great  a  change  ^ 
but  for  the  other,  I  have  met  with  no  complaints 
among  thofe  that  have  ufed  it ;  and  Count  Egmoht^^ 
who  has  done  fo,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  othfer 
man,  has  told  me,  he  never  found  himfelf  in  fo  mucK 
vigour,  as  in  the  midft  of  that  courfe.  I  have  known;, 
fo  many  great  examples  of  this  cure,  and  heard  of  its. 
being  fo  familiar  in  Auftria,  that  I  wonder  it  has^gain'-^ 
ed  no  more  ground  in  other  places,  and  am  apt  to  cOn* 
dude  from  it,  that  the  lofs  of  pain  is  generally, 
thought  ta  be  purchafed  too  dear  by  the  lofs  of 
pleafure. 

For  the  other,  I  met  with  a  phyfician,  whom  f " 
eftee(ned  a  man  of  truth,  that  told  me  Qf  fevcral  great 
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curoB  of  the  gouc»  by  a  courieof  guiacum,  and  of  two 
tiadenc^  of  his  own  that  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  he 
nucd  for  it,  and  with  fuccefs.  And  indeed  there 
Ifetms  nothing  fb  pvovtTy  as  what  pretends  to  change 
die  whole  mails  of  the  blood,  or  elfe  a  long  courfe  of 
vtblent  peripiration.  Bac  themilbhief  is,  that  the 
gout  is  conunonly  the  difeafe  of  aged  men,  who  can*^ 
taot  go  through  with  thefe  Ilrong  remedies,  which 
young  men  play  with  upon  other  occafions ;  and  the 
realbn,  I  fuppofe,  why  thefe  ways  are  fo  little  prafti- 
fid,  is  becaule  it  happens  fo  leldom  that  young  men 
have  the  gout. 

Lft  the  difeaie  be  new  or  old,  and  the  remedies  ei- 
Adr.  of  common  or  foreign  growth,  there  is  cxie  in- 
g^ient  of  ablblute  necefilty  in  all  cafes :  for  who« 
evjer  thinks  of  curing  the  gout,  without  great  tempe- 
tftko^ihzd  better  refolve  to  endure  it  with  patience: 
ao4 1  know  not  whether  fome  defperate  degrees  of  abf- 
nhence  would  not  have  the  fame  efifed  upon  other 
tincDf  $ks  they  had  upon  Atticus,  who  weary  of  his  life 
aAf-' wcjl  as  his  phyficians,  by  long  and  cruel  pains  of 
^'^ropfical  gour,  and  defpairing  of  any  cure,  refol- 
y^  by  degrees  to  ftarve  himfclf  to  death ;  and  went 
(b'fiu;  that  the  phyficians  found  he  had  ended  his  dif- 
eaii^  i^ftead  of  his  life  •,.  and  told  him,  that  to  be  well, 
tVrc  would  need  nothing  but  only  refolve  to  live. 
Qis  anfwer  was  noble  ^  that  Cnce  dying  was  a  thing 
t^  be  done,  and  he  was  now  fo  far  on  his  way,  he 
<fid  not  think  it  worth  the  while  to  return.  This  was 
(^  and  done,  and  could  indeed  have  been  (o  by  none, 
but  fuch  a  man  as  Atticus,  who  was  Angular  in  his  life, 
as  jrdl  as  his  death,  and  has  been  ever,  I  contefs, 
by*  me  as  much  eftcemed  in  both,  as  any  of  thofe 
t&t  have  made  greater  figures  upon  the  bufy  fcenes 
of  their  own  times,  and  fince  in  records  of  ftory 
a^dof  fame. 

But 
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But  perhaps  fbme  fiich  methods  might  fudcccd  with 
others  upon  the  defigns  to  live,  as  they  did  with  him 
upon  thofe  to  die ;  and  though  fuch  degrees  may  be 
foo  delperate,  yet  none  of  temperance  can^  I  thinks 
be  too  great  for  thofe  that  pretend  the  cure  of  invcte-* 
fate  goutS)  or  indeed  of  molt  other  dileaies  to  i¥hich 
mankind  is  expofed,  rather  by  the  vicioufnefs,  th»t 
by  the  frailty,  of  their  natures.  Temperance,  that 
virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without  envy,  that 
gives  indolence  of  body,  and  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
the  beft  guardian  of  youth,  and  fupport  of  old  ag^ ; 
the  precept  of  reafon,  as  well  as  religion ;  and  phyfi- 
cian  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  body ;  the  tutelar  God- 
defs  of  health,  and  univerfal  medicine  of  life,  xhtt 
clears  the  head,  and  cleanfes  the  blood,  thateafes  the 
(lomach,  and  purges  the  bowels,  that  llrengthens  the 
nerves,  enlightens  the  eyes,  and  comforts  the  heart : 
in  a  word,  tliat  fecures  and  perfeds  the  digeftion,  and- 
tliercby  avoids  the  fumes  and  winds  to  which  we  owe- 
the  colic  and  the  fpleen  •,  thofe  crudities  and  fharp  hu-: 
mours  that  feed  die  fcurvy  and  the  gout,  and  thofe  fli*^. 
my  dregs,  out  of  which  the  gravel  and  ftone  are  form- 
ed within  us.  Difeafes  by  which  we  often  condemn 
ourlelves  to  greater  torments  and  mileries  of  life,  than 
have  perhaps  been  yet  invented  by  anger  or  revenge,' 
or  inflifted  by  tlie  grcateft  tyrants  upon  the  worft  of 
men. 

I  do  not  allow  the  pretence  of  temperance  tcall  filch 
as  are  feldom  or  never  drunk,  or  fall  into  furfeits ;  for 
men  may  lofe  their  health,  without  lofing  their  fenib, 
and  be  intemperate  every  day,  without  being  drUSkki 
perhaps  once  in  their  lives :  nay,  for  ouglit  I  know^  if' 
a  man  ihould  pafs  the  moAth  in  a  college-diet,  with^ 
out  excefs  or  variety  of  meats  or  of  drinks,  but  onl^^ 
the  laft  day  give  a  loofe  in  them  bpth,  and  fo  far  till  it  • 
comes  to  ferve  him  for  phyfic  rather  than  food,  aiid# 
he  utter  his  ftomach  as  well  as  his  heart  3  he  may  per« 
2  hapS) 
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hapsy  aa  tQ  the  mere  confidcrations  of  health,  do  much 
better  than  another  that  eats  every  day,  but  as  men  do 
generally  in  England,  who  pretend  to  live  well  in  Court 
0^  in  town ;  that  is,  in  plenty  and  luxury,  with  great 
variety  of  meats,  and  a  dozen  glafies  of  wine  at  a 
meaU  ftill  fpurring  up  appetite  when  it  would  lie  down 
of  it&lf  ^  flulhed  every  day,  but  never  drunk  5  and, 
with  the  help  of  dozing  three  hours  after  dinner,  aa 
fobcr  and  wie  as  they  were  before. 

,  But  that  which  I  call  temperance,  and  reckon  io 
oecefiary  in  all  attempts  and  methods  of  curing  the 
gQUty  is  a  regular  and  fimple  diet,   limited  by  every 
man's  experience  of  his  own  eafy  digeftion,  and  there- 
by proportioning,  as  near  as  well  can  be,  the  daily  re- 
pairs to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wafting  bodies.    Nor 
can  this  be  determined  by  meafures  and  weights,  or 
any  gcuieral  Lcflian  rules ;   but  muft  vary  with  the  vi- 
gpur  or  decays  of  age,  or  of  health,  and  the  ufe  or 
di&ie  of  air,  or  of  exercifc,  with  the  changes  of  ap-* 
petite  i  and  thereby  what  every  man  may  find  or  iu- 
ipeft  of  tlieprefent  (Irengthor  weaknefs  of  digeftion: 
and  in  cafe  of  excefles,  I  cake  the  German  proverbial 
eyre,  by  a  hair  of  the  fame  beaft,  to  be  the  worft  in 
the  world ;  and  the  befl  to  be  that  which  is  called  the 
monksL  diet,  to  eat  till  you  are  iick,  and  fall  till  you  are 
well  again.     In  all  courles  of  the  gout,  the  molt  eSe« 
ftual  point,  I  take  to  be  abftinence  from  wine,  further 
than  as  a  cordial,  where  faintnefs  or  want  of  fpirits 
require*  it :  and  the  ufe  of  water  where  the  fiomadi 
wiU  benr  it,  as  I  believe  molt  men's  will,  and  with 
gceajt  advantage  of  digeftion,  unlefs  they  are  iboiled 
with.  loQg  and  conitant  ufe  of  wines  or  other  ftrong 
drinks.     In  tliat  cafe  they  muft  be.  weaned,  and  the 
habit  changed  by  degrees,  and  with  time,  for  fear  of 
falling  into  confumptions,  infteadof  recovering  drop- 
fiesi  IOC  gout3.     But  the  wines  ufpd  by  thole  that  feci 
or&ar  this  difcalie,  or  purfue  the  cure,  fhould  rather 
^.;;       '  be 
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be  Spanifh  or  Portugal,  than  either  French  orkhenifli  ( 
and  of  the  French,  rather  the  Provence  or  LafiKUe-* 
doc,  than  the  Bourdeaux  or  Campagne  \  ix^  6f  tfad 
Rheniihy  the  Rhingaw  and  Bleker,  of  which  at  leaft  it. 
maybe  &id  that  they  donotfo  much  harm  as  the  others. 
But  I  have  known  fo  great  cures,  and  fo  manyy 
done  by  obflinate  refolutions  of  drinking  no  wine  at 
all,  that  I  put  more  wei^t  upon  the  part  of  temper* 
ranee,  than  any  other.     And  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther the  great  increafe  of  that  diieafe  in  England,  with- 
in thefe  twenty  years,  may  not  have  been  occafioocd 
by  the  cuftom  of  fo  much  wine  introduced  into  our 
conftant  and  common  tables :  for  this  ufe  maybe  more 
pernicious  to  health,  than  that  of  taverns   and  de- 
bauches, according  to  the  old  ftile,  which  were  but  by 
fits,  and  upon  fet  or  cafual  encounters.     I  have  fome- 
times  thought  that  this  cuftom  of  ufing  wine,  of  oar 
common  drink,  may  alter,  in  time,  the  very  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  nation,  I  mean  the  native  tempers  of  our 
bodies  and  minds,  and  caufe  a  heat  and  marpnefs  m 
our  humours,  which  is  not  natural  to  our  climate 
Our  having  been  denied  it  by  nature,  is  argument 
enough,  that  it  was  never  intended  us  for  common  ufe; 
nor  do  I  believe  it  was  in  any  other  countries,  there 
being  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  world  where  it   igrows  % 
and  where  it  does,  the  ufe  of  it  pure  being  to  little 

EraAifed,  and  in  fome  places  defended  by  cuftoms  or 
iws.  So  the  Turks  have  not  known  it,  unlefs  of  late 
years;  and  I  have  met  with  many  Spaniards,  that  ne- 
ver tafted  it  pure  in  their  lives;  nor,  in  the  time  whetl 
I  was  in  France,  did  I  obfcrve  any  I  converfed  with 
to  drink  it  unmixed  at  meals.  The  true  ufe  of  wine 
is  either  as  I  mentioned,  for  a  cordial  •,  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  better  to  fuch  as  drink  it  feldom :  or  elfe 
what  the  mother  of  Lemuel  tells  her  fon,  **  Giveftrong; 
drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  pcrifh,  and  wine  to  thole 
that  are  heavy  of  heart;  let  him  drink  and  forget  hit 

poverty. 
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poverty,  and  remember  his  mifery  no  more,"    At  lead 
it  ought  to  be  refcrved  for  the  times  and  bccalions  of , 
feaft  and  of  joy,  and  be  treated  like  a  miftrefs  rather^  ■ 
than  a  wife,  without  abandoning  cither  our  wits  to  ^ 
our  humours,  or  our  healths  to  our  pleafure,  or  that  of 
one  fenfe  tothofe  of  all  the  reft,  which  1  doubt  \x,  im- 
pairs.   1"hi$  phiiofophy,  I  fupdofe,  may  pafs  with  the  . 
yoaitgeft  and  rflbft  fcn'ftlil  men,  while  they  prctehd  to 
be  reafbnable ;   but,  whenever  tliey  have  a  mind  to  be 
ocherwife,  the  beft  way  they  can  take  is  to  drink  or 
to  fleep,  and  either  of  them  will  ferve  the  turn. 
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I  Can  truly  fay,  that,  of  all  the  paper  I  have  blot- 
ted, which  has  been  a  great  deal  in  my  time,  I 
have  never  written  any  thing  for  the  public  with- 
out the  intention  of  fome  public  good.  Whether  I 
have  fucceeded,  or  no,  is  not  my  part  to  judge  j  and 
others,  in  what  they  tell  me,  .may  deceive  either  me  or 
themfelves.  Good  intentions  are  at  lead  the  feed  of 
good  aftions ;  and  every  man  ought  to  fow  them,  and 
leave  it  to  the  foil  and  the  feafons  whether  they  come 
up  or  no,  and  whether  he  or  any  other  gather  the 
fruit. 

I  have  chofen  thofe  fubjedts  of  thefe  effays,  whereiA 
I  take  human  life  to  be  mod  concerned,  and  which  arc 
of  moft  common  ufe,  or  moft  necefTary  knowledge ; 
and  wherein,  tliough  I  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men 
more  than  they  know,  yet  I  may  perhaps  give  them 
the  occafion  to  confiUcr  more  than  they  do. 

This 
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This  is  a  fort  of  inftruftion  that  no  man  can  dif- 
like,  fince  it  comes  from  himfelf,  and  is  made  without 
envy  or  fear,  conftraint  or  obligation,  which  make  us 
commonly  diflike  what  is  taught  us  by  others.  All 
men  would  be  glad  to  be  their  own  mailers,  and  (hould 
not  be  forry  to  be  their  own  fcholars,  when  they  pay 
no  more  for  their  learning  than  their  own  thoughts, 
which  they  have  commonly  more  ftore  of  about  them 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  which,  if  they 
do  not  apply  to  fomething  of  good  ufe,  nor  employ 
about  fomething  of  ill,  they  will  trifle  away  upon  fome- 
thing vain  or  impertinent :  their  thoughts  will  be  but 
waking  dreams,  as  their  dreams  are  fleeping  thoughts. 
Yet,  of  all  forts  of  inftruftions,  the  beft  is  gained  from 
our  own  thoughts  as  well  as  experience :  for,  though  a 
man  may  grow  learned  by  otner  men*s  thoughts,  yet. 
he  will  grow  wife  or  happy  only  by  his  own ;  the  ufe 
of  other  men's  towards  thefe  ends* is  but  to  ferve  for 
one's  own  reflexions  -,  otherwife  they  are  but  like  meat 
fwallowed  down  for  pleafure  or  greedinefs,  which  on- 
ly charges  the  ftomach,  or  fumes  into  the  brain,  if  it 
be  not  well  digefted,  and  thereby  turned  into  the  very 
mafs  or  fubftance  of  the  body  that  receives  it. 

Some  writers,  in  cafting  up  the  goods  moft  defirable 
in  life,  have  given  them  this  rank,  health,  beauty, 
and  riches.  Of  the  firft  I  find  no  difpute,  but  to  the 
two  others  much  may  be  faid  :  for  beauty  is  a  good 
that  makes  others  happy  rather  than  one's  felf ;  and, 
how  riches  fliould  claim  fo  high  a  rank,  I  cannot  tell, 
when  ^ib  great,  fo  wife,  and  fo  good  a  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  all  ages  preferred  poverty  before  them. 
The  Therapeutae  and  Ebionites  among  the  Jews,  the 
primitive  monks  and  modern  friers  among  Chriflians, 
fo  many  Dervifes  among  the  Mahometans,  the  Brach- 
mans  among  the  Indians,  and  all  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers;  who,  whatever  elfe  they  diflfered'in,  agreed 
in  this  of  defpifing  riches,  and  at  beft  efteeming  them 
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an  unneceJQTary  trouble  or  incumberance  of  life :  fo  that 
whether  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among  goods  or 
evils  is  yet  left  in  doubt. 

When  I  was  young  ai)d  in  fome  idle  company,  it  was 
propoied that  eyery  one.  ihould  tcUwhat their  three  wilh- 
cs  mould  be,  if  they  were  iure  to  be  granted ;  fome  were 
very  pleafant,  and  fome  very  extravagant ;  mine  were 
health,  and  peace,  and  fair  weather  ^  which,  though 
out  of  the  way  among  young  men,  yet  perhaps  might 
pals  well  enough  among  old:  they  are  all  ot  a  (brain, 
for  health  in  the  body  is  like  peace  in  the  State  andfe- 
renity  in  the  air .:  the  fun,  in  our  climate  at  lead,  has 
Ipmething  £>  reviving,  that  a  fair  day  is  a  kind  of  a  fen- 
fual  plcafijre,  ■  and^  of  all  others  the  moft  innocent. 

Peace  is  a  public  blelting,  without  which  no  man 
13  &fe  ia  his  fortunes,  his  liberty,  or  his  life  :  neither 
innocence  or  laws  are  a  guard  or  defence  ;  no  pofleQi- 
ons  are  enjoyed  but  in  danger  or  fear,  Which  equally 
Ipfe  the  pleafure  and  cafe  of  all  that  fortune  can  g^vc 
us.  Health  is  the  foul  that  animates  all  enjoyments  of 
life,  which  fade  and  are  tallelefs,  if  not  dead,  without  iti 
a  man  flarves  at  the  bed  and  the  greateit  tables,  makes 
faces  at  the  npbleft  and  moft  delicate  wines,  is  old  and 
impotent  in  Seraglios  of  the  moft  fparkling  beauties, 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  trea- 
fures  and  fortunes :  with  common  difeafes  ftrength 
grows  decrepit,  youth  lofes  all  vigour,  and  beauty  all 
charms  -,  mufic  grows  harih,  and  convcrfation  difa- 
greeablc-,  palaces  are  prifons,  or  of  equal  confine- 
ment ;  riches  are  ufelefs,  honour  and  attendance  are 
cumberfomc,  and  crowns themfclves  are  a  burden; 
but,  if  difeafes  are  painful  and  violent,  they  equal  all 
conditions  of  life,  make  no  difference  between  a  Prince 
and  a  beggar  •,  and  a  fit  of  the  ftone  or  the  colic  puts 
a  King  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  as  miferable  as  he 
con  do  the  meaneft>  the  worft  and  moft  criminal  of 
liii  fubicfts. 

To 
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To  know  that  the  pdffions  or  diftempers  of  the  mind 
make  our  lives  unhappy,  in  fplte  of  ail  accidents  and 
favours  of  fortune,  a  man  perhaps  multbsa  philofo* 
pher  i  and  requires  much  thought,  and  ftudy,  and 
deep  reflexions.  -  To  be  a  Stoic,  and  grow  inlenflble 
o£pain,  as  well  as  poverty  or  di%race,  one  muft  be 
perhaps  ibmething  more  or  Icfs  than  a  man,  renounce 
common  nature,  oppofe  common  truth  and  conlbint 
experience.     But  their  needs  little  learning  or  ftudy, 
more  than  common  thought  and  obfervation,  to  find 
cat,  that  ill  health  lofes  not  only  the  enjoyments  of 
fortune,  but  the  pleafures  of  fenfc,  and  even  of  ima- 
gination,   and  hinders  the  commcm  operations  both  of 
body  and  mind  from  being  eafy  and  free.     Let  philo- 
fophers  reafon  and  differ  about  the  chief  good  or  hap- 
pioelk  of  man ;  let  them  find  it  where  they  can,  and 
place  it  where  they  pleafe  ;  but  there  is  no  miftake  fo 
^nis,  or  opinion  fo  impertinent  (how  common  foever) 
^  to  think  pleafures  arilc  from  what  is  without  us,  ra- 
ther than  from  what  is  within ;  from  the  impreflion 
given  us  of  objeds,  rather  than  from  thedifpofitionof 
the  organs  that  receive  them.     The  various  effefts  of 
the  feme  objefts  upon  different  perfons,  or  upon  the 
feme  perfons  at  different  times,    make  the  contrary 
moft  evident.    Some  diftempers  make  things  look  yel- 
low, others  double  what  we  fee ;  the  commoneft  alter 
our  tafies  and  our  fmells,  and  the  very  foulnefs  of  ears 
changes  founds.     The  difference  of  tempers,  as  well  as 
of  age,  may  have  the  fame  effeft,  by  the  many  degrees 
of  perfeftion  or  imperfedion  in  our  original  tempers, 
as  well  as  of  ftrength  or  decay,  from  the  differences 
of  health  and  of  years.   From  all  which  'tis  eafy,  with  - 
out  being  a  great  naturalift,  to  conclude,  that  our  per- 
ceptions are  formed,  and  our  imaginations  raifed  upon 
them,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  by  the  difj)ofitions  ot 
the  organs  through  which  the  leveral  objefts  make 
their  impreffions  \  and  that  thefe  vary  accoixiing  to  the 
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different  frame  and  temper  of  the  others  ;  as  the  found 
of  the  fame  breath  paQing  through  an  oaten  pipe,  a 
flute,  or  a  trumpet. 

But  to  leave  philofophy,  and  return  to  health. 
Whatever  is  true  in  point  of  happinefs  depending  up- 
i)n  the  temper  of  the  mind,  'tis  certain  that  pleafures  de- 
pend upon  the  temper  of  the  body ;  and  that,  to  enjoy 
them,  a  man  muft  be  well  himfclf,  as  the  veflel  muft  be 
found  tohaveyourwinefweet;  forotherwifc,  let  it  bene- 
ver  fo  pleafant  and  fo  generous,  it  lofes  the  tafte ;  and 
pour  in  never  fo  much,  it  all  turns  four,  and  were 
better  let  alone.  Whoever  will  eat  well,  muft  have  a 
ftomach ;  who  will  relifh  the  pleafure  of  drinks,  muft 
have  his  mouth  in  tafte;  who  will  enjoy  a  beautiful 
woman,  muft  be  in  vigour  himfelf;  nay,  to  find  any 
felicity,  or  take  any  pleafure  in  the  greateft  advantages 
of  honour  and  fortune,  a  man  muft  be  in  health. 
Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reafon,  if  this 
could  be  purchafed  with  gold  ?  who  not  ambitious, 
if  it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or  reftored  by 
honour  ?  But  alas !  a  white  ftaff  will  not  help  gouty 
feet  to  walk  better  than  a  common  cane  ;  nor  a  blue 
ribband  bind  up  a  wound  fo  well  as  a  fillet :  the  glitter 
of  gold  or  of  diamonds  will  but  hurt  fore  eyes,  in 
ftcad  of  curing  them  ;  and  an  aking  head  will  be  no 
more  eafed  by  wearing  a  crown  than  a  common  nights 
cap. 

If  health  be  fuch  a  blefTmg,  and  the  very  fourceof 
Jill  pleafure,  it  may  be  worth  the  pains  to  difcover  the 
.  regions  where  it  grows,  the  fprings  that  feed  it,  the 
cuftoms  and  methods  by  which  it  is  beft  cultivated 
and  preferved.  Towards  this  end,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  confider  the  examples  or  inftances  we  meet  with  of 
health  and  long  life ;  which  is  the  confequence  of  it ; 
and  to  obferve  the  places,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  thofc  who  enjoyed  them  in  any  degree  extra- 
ordinary \ 
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ordinary ;  from  whence  we  may  beft  guefs  at  the  caufes* 
-and  make  the  trueft  conclufions. 

Of  what  pafled  before  the  flood,  we  know  little 
from  Scripture  itfelf,  befides  the  length  of  their  lives  5 
fo  as  I  ihall  only  obferve  upon  that  period  of  time, 
that  men  are  thought  neither  to  have  eat  flefli  nor 
drunk  wine  before  it  ended  :  for  to  Noah  firft  feems 
to  have  been  given  the  liberty  of  feeding  upon  lining 
creatures,  and  the  prerogative  of  planting  the  vine. 
Since  that  time  we  meet  with  little  mention  of  very 
Jong  lives  in  any  flories  either  facred  or  prophane, 
belides  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Brachmans 
among  the  old  Indians,  and  the  Brazilians  at  the  tinie 
that  country  was  difcovcred  by  the  Europeans.  Many 
of  thefe  were  faid  then  to  have  lived  two  hundred, 
fome  three  hundred  years.  The  fame  terms  of  life  arc 
attributed  to  the  old  Brachmans  i  and  how  long  thofc 
of  the  Patriarchs  were  is  recorded  in  Scripture.  Up- 
on all  thefe  I  fhall  obferve,  that  the  Patriarchs  abodes 
were  not  in  cities,  but  in  open  countries  and  fields  : 
that  their  lives  were  pafloral,  or  employed  in  fbme 
forts  of  agriculture :  that  they  were  of  the  fame  race, 
to  which  their  marriages  were  generally  confined :  that 
their  diet  was  fimple,  as  that  of  the  ancients  is  gene- 
rally reprcfented,  among  whom  flefti  or  wine  was  fel- 
dom  ufed  but  at  facrifices  or  folemn  feafts.  The 
Brachmans  were  all  of  the  fame  races,  lived  in  fields 
and  in  woods,  after  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  were  end- 
ed, and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or  herbs.  The 
Brazilians,  when  firft  difcovcred,  lived  the  moft  natu- 
ral original  lives  of  mankind,  fo  frequently  defcribed 
in  ancient  countries,  before  laws,  or  property,  or  arts 
made  entrance  among  them ;  and  fo  their  cuftoms 
may  be  concluded  to  have  been  yet  more  fmiple  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  lived  without  bufinefs 
or  labour,  further  than  for  their  neceffary  food,  by 
gathering  fruits,  herbs,   and  plants  :  they  knew  no 
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drink  But  w^ter ;  were  not  tempted  to  cat  nor  drink 
bjjyond  common thirft  or  appetite;  were  pot  troubled 
with  either  public  or  domeftic  cares,  nor  kney^  any 
pleafures  but  the  moft  fimple  and  natural. 

From  all  thefe  examples  arid  cuftoms  it  may  pro- 
'bably  be  concluded,  that  the  common  ingredients  of 
health  and  long  life  (where  births  are  not  impaired 
from  the  conception  by  any  derived  infirmities  of  the 
race  they  come  from)  are  great  temperance,  open  air, 
•cafy  labour,  little  care,  fimplicity  of  diet,  ratl>er  fruits 
and  plants  than  flelh,  which  eaQer  corrupts  •,  ^nd  wa- 
ter, which  prefcrvcs  tiie  ra^Jical  n)oifture,  without  too 
much  increfafmg  the  radical  heat :  whereas  ficknefs, 
decay,  and  death,  proceed  comnrK)niy  from  the  one 
preying  too  faft  upon  the  other,  and  at  length  wholly 
^xtinguifliing  it. 

•  I  have  forr^ctimcs  v/onde;red,  tji.at  the  regions  of  fo 
tnuch  health  and  fo  long  lives  were  all  under  very 
hot  climates-,  whereas  the  more  .temperate  are  allow- 
"cd  tQ  produce  the  ftrori^ft  and  moft  vigorous  bo- 
dies. But  weaker  conftitutions  may  laft  a$  long  as  the 
itrong,  if  better  prcfen^ed  from  accident^  j  fo  Venice 
glafs,  as  long  as  an  earthen  pitcher,  if  c^jrefuljy  kept  5 
■and,  for  one  life  tliat  ends  by  meer  decay  or  nature 
or  age,  millions  are  intercepted  by  accidents  from  with- 
'out  or  difeafes  within  ;  by  untimely  deaths  or  decays ; 
from  the  cfiedls  of  cxcefs  and  luxury,  immocfer^te  rc- 
•pletion  or  exeroife;  the  preying  of  our  minds  upon  our 
Doc^ies  by  long  paffions  or  cohfumihg  cares,  as  well  as 
thofe  accidents  which  are  called  violent.  Men  are 
perhaps  moft  betrayed  to  all  thcfc  dangers  by  great 
■ftrength  and  vigour  of  conftitution,  by  more  appetite 
and  larger  fare  in  colder  climates :  in  the  warm,  ex- 
cefics  are  found  more  pernicious  to  health,  and  fo 
more  avoided ;  and,  if  experience  and  rcfledtion  do 
not  caufe  temperance  among  them,  yet  it  is  forced  up- 
on them  by  .the  faintncfs  ot  appetite.  I  can  find  no 
z  better 
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lietter  account  of  a  ftory  Sir  Francis  Bacon  tells,  of  a 
very  old  man,  whofe  cuftoms  and  diet  he  inquired  ; 
but  he  faid  he  obferved  none  bcfides  eating  before  he 
was  hungry  and  drinking  before  he  was  dry  •,  for  by 
that  rule  he  was  fure  never  to  eat  nor  drink  li  .uch  at  a 
dme.  Befides,  the  warmth  of  air  keeps  the  pores 
open,  and  by  continual  perfpiration  breathes  out  thofe 
humours,  which  breed  moft  difeafes,  if  in  cooler  cli- 
mates it  be  not  helped  by  exercife.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  the  reaibn  of  our  Englifh  conftitutions  finding  {o 
much  benefit  by  die  air  of  Montpelier,  efpecially  in 
loijg  colds  or  confumptions,  or  rather  lingring  diC- 
ea/cs  ;  though  I  have  known  fome  who  attributed  the 
rcftoring  of  their  health  there  as  much  to  the  fruits  as 
the  air  of  that  place. 

I  Twnow  not  whether  there  may  be  any  thing  in  the 
climate  of  Brazil  more  propitious  to  health  than  in 
other  countries :  for,  befides  what  was  obferved  among 
the  natives  upon  the  firft  European  difcovcries,  I  re- 
member Don  Prancifco  de  Melo,  a  Portugal  Ambafla* 
lior  in  England,  told  me,  it  was  frequent  in  his  country 
for  men  ment  with  age  or  other  decays,  fo  as  they 
could  not  hope  for  above  a  year  or  two  of  fife,  to  fhip 
iliemrelves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and  after  their  arri* 
iHal^here  to  go  on  a  great  length,  fometimc  of  twenty 
or  tliiity  years,  or  more,  by  the  force  of  that  vigour 
J&icy  recovered  with  that  remove.  Whether  fuch  an 
p^^Si  might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of  that 
climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the  fun,  which  is 
die  fountain  of  lite  and  heat,  when  their  natural  heat 
was  fo  far  dt- cayed  j  or  whetJier  the  piecing  out  of  an 
old  man's  life  were  worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell : 
perhaps  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

i  (to  not  remember,  either  in  ftory  or  modern  ob- 
fcrvation,  any  examples  of  long  life  common  to  any 
jpait's  of  Euroj^c,  which  the  temper  of  the  climate  has 
prpbably  made  die  fccne  of  luxury  and  excefles  in  diet. 

Greece 
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Greece  and  Rome  were  of  old  celebrated,  or  rather  de- 
famed, for  thofe  cuftoms,  when  they  were  not  known 
in  Afia  nor  Afric  j  and  how  guilty  our  colder  climates 
are  in  this  point,  bevond  the  warmer  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  is  but  too  well  known.  It  is  common  among 
Spaniards  of  the  beft  quality,  not  to  have  tailed  pure 
wine  at  forty  years  old.  'Tis  an  honour  to  their  laws, 
that  a  man  lofes  his  teftimony  who  can  be  proved  once 
to  have  been  drunk ;  and  I  never  was  more  pleaied 
with  any  reply,  than  that  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having 
been  afkcd  whether  he  had  a  good  dinner  at  a  friend's 
houfe,  faid.  Si  fennor  a  viafabrado ;  yes.  Sir,  fortherb 
was  fomething  left.  The  great  trade  in  Italy,  and  re- 
fort  of  (Irangers,  efpecially  of  Germans,  has  made  the 
ule  of  wine  fomething  more  frequent  there,  though 
not  much  among  the  perfons  of  rank,  who  are  obfer- 
ved  to  live  longer  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  than  in  any 
otlier  towns  of  Europe,  where  the  qualities  of  the  air 
force  them  upon  the  greateft  temperance,  as  well  as 
care  and  precaution.  We  read  of  many  King^  very 
long-lived  in  Spain,  one  I  remember  that  reigned 
above  feventy  years.  But  Philip  de  Comines  obferves> 
that  none  in  France  had  lived  to  threefcore,  from  Char- 
lemain's  time  to  that  of  Lewis  XL  whereas  in  England^ 
from  the  conqueft  to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(which  is  a  much  Ihorter  period  of  time)  there  have 
jeigned  five  Kings  and  one  Queen,  whereof  two  lived 
iixty-five  years,  two  fixty-eight,  and  two  reached  at 
kail  the  feventieth  year  of  their  age.  I  wondered  up- 
on this  fubjeft  when  Monfieur  Pompone,  French  Am- 
baflador  in  my  time  at  the  Hague,  a  perfon  of  great 
worth  and  learning,  as  well  as  obfervation,  told  mc 
there,  that  in  his  life  he  had  never  heard  of  any  maa 
in  France  tliat  arrived  at  a  hundred  years ;  and  I  could 
imagine  no  reafon  for  it,  unlefs  it  be  that  the  excel- 
lence of  their  climate,  fubject  neither  to  much  cold 
nor  heat,  gave  them  fuch  a  livelinefs  of  temper  and 

humour, 
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humour,  as  difpofed  them  to  more  pleafures  of  all 
kinds  than  in  any  other  countries.  And,  I  doubt, 
ideafures  too  long  continued,  or  rather  too  frequently 
repeated,  may  fpend  the  fpirits,  and  thereby  life  too 
fill,  to  leave  it  very  long  •,  like  blowing  a  fire  too  of- 
ten, which  makes  it  indeed  burn  the  better,  but  lafl: 
the  lefs.  For  as  pleafures  perifh  themfelves  in  the 
ufingi  like  flowers  that  fade  with  gathering :  fo  'tis  nei- 
ther natural  nor  fafe  to  continue  them  long,  to  renew 
diem  without  appetite,  or  ever  to  provoke  them  by 
aits  or  imagination  where  nature  does  not  call ;  who 
can  heft  tell  us  when  and  how  much  we  need,  or  what 
is  good  for  us,  if  we  were  fo  wife  as  to  confult  her. 
But  a  fliort  life  and  a  merry  carries  it,  and  is  without 
doubt  better  than  a  long  with  forrow  or  pain. 

For  the  honour  of  our  climate  it  has  beenobferved 
by  ancient  authors,  that  the  Britons  were  longer-lived 
than  any  other  nation  to  them  known.  And  in  mo- 
dem times  there  have  been  more  and  greater  examples 
of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  ftory  of  old  Parr  is  too  late  to  be  forgotten  by 
many  now  alive,  who  was  brought  out  of  Derbyfhire 
to  the  court  in  King  Charlesl.'s  time,  and  lived  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  old  \  and  might  have, 
as  was  thought,  gone  further,  if  the  change  of  coun- 
try air  and  diet  for  that  of  the  town  had  not  carried 
hun  off,  perhaps  untimely  at  that  very  age.  The  late 
Hobert  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great 
l<;amtng  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  truth,  told 
mefeveral  (lories  very  extraordinary  upon  this  fubjedt ; 
one,  of  a  Countcfs  of  Defmond,  married  out  of  Eng- 
land in  Edward  IV's  time,  and  who  lived  far  in  King 
James's  reign,  and  was  counted  to  have  died  fomc 
years  above  a  hundred  and  forty ;  at  which  age  fhc 
came  from  Briftol  to  London  to  beg  fome  relief  at 
Court,  having  long  been  very  poor  by  the  ruin  of  that 
Iriflx  family  into  which  flie  was  married. 

Another 
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Another  he  told  me  was  of  a  be^ar  at  a  book-^ 
fcllcr*s  Ihop,  where  he  was  fome  weeks  after  the  4^th 
of  Prince  Henry ;  and  obferving  thofe  that  pafled  jby, 
Jie  was  faying  to   his  company,  that  never  fuch  a 
mourning  had  been  feen  in  England :  this  beggar  faidi 
no,  never  fmce   the  death  of  Prince  Arthur.     My 
Lord  Leiceftcr,  furprifed,  aflced  what  ftie  meant,  an^ 
whetlier  flie  remembered  it :  fhc  faid,  very  well :  aild 
upon  his  niore  curioiis  inquiry  told  him  that  her  namp 
was  Rainsford,  of  a  good  family  in  Oxfordfhire :  that, 
when  Ihe  was  about  twenty  years  old,  upon  the  falfc- 
nefs  of  a  lover,  Ihe  fell  diftrafted ;  how  long  fhe  had 
been  fo,  nor  what  pafled  in  that  time,  0ie  knew  not  ^ 
that,  when  fhe  was  thought  well  enough  to  go  abroad^ 
flie  was  fain  to  beg  for  her  living  :  that  fhc  was  fome 
time  at  this  trade  before  flie  recovered  any  memory  of 
what  fhe  had  been,  or  where  bred :  that,   when  this 
memory  returned,  fhe  went  down  into  her  cpuntiYt 
but  hardly  found  the  memory  of  any  of  her  friends 
ihe  had  left  there ;  and  fo  returned  tp  a  parifii  in 
Southwark,    where  fhe  had  fome  fmall  ailowanoe 
among  other  poor,  and  had  been  for  many  years  j  nxvi 
once  a  week  walked  into  the  city,  and  took  what  alms 
were  given  her.     My  Lord  Leicefter  told  me,  he  fent 
to  inquire   at  the  parifh,  and  found  their  account 
agree  with  the  woman's :  upon  which  he  ordered  her 
to  call  at  his  houfe  once  a  week,  which  jQbe  did  for 
fome  time;  after  which  he  heard  no  morp  c^  her* 
This  flory  raifed  fome  difcourfe  upon  a  remark  of 
fome  in  the  company,  that  mad  people  are  apt  to  live 
long.     They  alledged  examples  of^ their  own  know- 
ledge :  but  the  refult  was,   that,  if  it  v^-ere  true,  it 
mult  proceed  from  the  natural  vigour  of  tlieir  tem- 
pers, whicl\  difpoftd  them  to  paffions  fo  violent  as 
ended  in  frenzies  :  and  from  the  great  abftinence  and 
hardfliips  of  diet  they  are  forced  upon  by  die   me- 
thods of  their  cure,  and  fevcrity  of  thofc  who  had 

them 
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common  paflTions,  as  well  as  caros,  of  the  worlJ.     But 
the  friers,   in  many  orders,  iVem  ro  equal  them  in  all 
tliefe,  and  yet  are  not  oblervcd  to  iivj  long ;  10  i;s  fom^ 
other  neafon  may  be  afllgned  :   I  can  give  none,  unlets 
k  be  the  great  and  conftant  confinement  of  the  lall, 
and  liberty  of  the  others :  I  mean  not  only  that  of 
their  perfons  to  their  cloifters  ( which  is  not  iiniverfal 
among  them ),  but  their  condition  of  life,  lb  tied  to 
rules,  and  fo  abfolutcly  fubjeft  to  their  fuperiors  coni- 
xnands,  befides,  the  very  confinement  of  their  minds 
and  thoughts  to  a  certain  compafs  of  notions,  fpecula- 
tions,  and  opinions.    The  philofophcrs  took  the  great- 
eft  liberty  that  could  be;  and  allowed  their  thoughts, 
their   ftudies  and   inventions,    the  moll   unconfincd 
range  over  the  whole  univerfe.     They  both  began  and 
continued  their  profeffion  and  condition  of  life  at  their 
own  choice,  as  well  as  their  abodes  :  whereas  among 
the  friers,  though  they  may  be  voluntary  at  firll,  >tc, 
after  their  vows  made,  they  grow  neceflary,  and  there- 
by conftrained.     Now  'tis   certain,  that  as  notliing 
damps  or  deprefles  the  fpirits  like  great  fubjeAion  or 
flavery,  either  of  body  or  mind  -,  fo  nothing  nouriflic-.^, 
revives,  and  fortifies  them  like  great  liberty.     Which 
may  poffibly  enter  among  other  reafons,  of  what  lias 
been  obferved  about  long  life  being  found  more  in 
England,  than  in  othersof  our  neighbour  countries. 

Upon  the  general  and  particular  furveys  already 
made,  it  may  feem  that  the  mountainous  or  barren 
countries  are  ufually  the  fcenes  of  healtli  and  long  life : 
that  they  have  been  found  rather  in  the  hills  of  Palc- 
ftine  and  Arcadia,  than  in  the  plains  of  Babylon  or  of 
Theflaly :  and  among  us  in  England,  rather  upon  the 
peak  of  Derbylhirc,  and  the  heaths  of  Srairordlliirc, 
than  the  fertile  fijils  of  other  counties,  that  abound 
more  in  people  and  in  riches.  Wlicther  this  proceeds 
from  the  air  being  clearer  of  grofs  and  damp  exhala- 
tions,   or  from  the  meaner  condition,    and   thcn-by 
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ther  he  never  drank  any  thing  elfe  ?  he  faid,  yes,  if 
any  body  gave  it  him,  but  not  otherwife :  and  the  hoft 
told  me,  he  had  got  many  a  pound  in  his  houfe,  but 
never  Ipent  one  penny.  I  aflced  if  he  had  any  neigh- 
bours as  old  as  he ;  and  he  told  me,  but  one,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  foldier  at  Cales,  and  was  three  years 
older ;  but  he  had  been  moft  of  his  time  in  a  gpod  fer- 
vice,  and  had  fomething  to  live  on  now  he  was  old, 

I  have  heard,  and  very  credibly,  of  many  in  my  life, 
above  an  hundred  years  old,  brought  as  witnefles  upon 
trials  of  titles,  and  bounds  of  land :  but  I  have  oblerved 
moft  of  them  have  been  of  Derhyfliire,  Staffbrdfhire,  or 
York/hire,  and  none  above  the  rank  of  common  far- 
mers. The  oldeft  I  ever  knew  any  perfons  of  quality, 
or  indeed  any  Gentleman  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
was  fourfcore  and  twelve.  This,  added  to  all  the  for- 
mer recites  or  obfervations,  either  of  long-lived  races 
or  perfons  in  any  age  or  country,  makes  it  eafy  to  con- 
clude, that  health  and  long  life  are  ufually  bleffings  c^ 
the  poor,  not  of  the  rich,  and  the  fruits  of  temperance, 
rather  than  of  luxury  and  excefs.  And,  indeed,  if  a 
rich  man  does  not,  in  many  things,  live  like  a  poor,  he 
will  certainly  be  the  worfe  for  his  riches :  ir  he  does 
not  ufe  exercife,  which  is  but  voluntaiy  labour ;  if  he 
does  not  reftrain  appetite  by  choice,  as  the  other  does 
byneceflity.  If  he  does  not  praclife  fometimes  even 
abftinence  and  faffing,  which  is  the  laft  extreme  of 
want  and  poverty :  if  his  cares  and  his  troubles  in- 
crcafe  with  his  riches,  or  his  paflions  with  his  pleafures ; 
he  will  certainly  impair  in  health,  whilft  he  im- 
proves his  fortunes,  and  lofe  more  than  he  gains  by 
the  bargain ;  fince  health  is  the  beft  of  all  human  pof- 
fcffions,  and  without  which  the  reft  are  not  reliflied  or 
kindly  enjoyed. 

It  is  obfervablc  in  ftory,  that  the  ancient  philofb* 
phers  lived  generally  very  long ;  which  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  their  great  temperance,  and  their  freedom  from 

common 
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Common  paflions,  as  well  as  cares,  of  the  world.     But 
the  friers,   in  many  orders,  feem  to  equal  them  in  all 
thde,  and  yet  arc  not  obferved  to  live  long  -,  fo  as  Ibme 
other  reafon  may  be  afligned  :  I  can  give  none,  unlefs 
k  be  the  great  and  conftant  confinement  of  the  laft, 
and  liberty  of  the  others :  I  mean  not  only  that  of 
their  perfons  to  their  cloifters  (which  is  not  univcrfal 
among  them),  but  their  condition  of  life,  fo  tied  to 
tules,  and  fo  abfolutely  fubjeft  to  their  fuperiors  com- 
mands, befides,  the  very  confinement  of  their  minds 
and  thoughts  to  a  certain  compafs  of  notions,  Ipecula- 
tibns,  and  opinions.   The  philofophers  took  the  great- 
cft  liberty  that  could  be ;  and  allowed  their  thoughts, 
their  ftudies  and  inventions,    the  moft  unconfined 
range  over  the  whole  univerfe.     They  both  began  and 
continued  their  profeflion  and  condition  of  life  at  their 
own  choice,  as  well  as  their  abodes  :  whereas  among 
the  friers,  though  they  may  be  voluntary  at  firft,  yet, 
after  their  vows  made,  they  grow  neceflary,  and  there- 
by  conftrained.     Now  'tis   certain,  that  as  nothing 
damps  or  deprefles  the  fpirits  like  great  fubje6Hon  or 
flavcry,  cither  of  body  or  mind ;  fo  nothing  nouriflics, 
revives,  and  fortifies  them  like  great  liberty.     Which 
may  poffibly  enter  among  other  reafons,  of  what  has 
been  obferved  about  long  life  being  found  more  in 
England,  than  in  others  of  our  neighbour  countries. 

Upon  the  general  and  particular  furveys  already 
made,  it  may  feem  that  the  mountainous  or  barren 
countries  are  ufually  the  fcenes  of  health  and  long  life : 
that  they  have  been  found  rather  in  the  hills  of  Pale- 
ftine  and  Arcadia,  than  in  the  plains  of  Babylon  or  of 
Theflaly :  and  among  us  in  England,  rather  upon  the 
peak  of  Derbyfhire,  and  the  heaths  of  StafFordfhire, 
than  the  fertile  foils  of  other  counties,  that  abound 
more  in  people  and  in  riches.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  the  air  being  clearer  of  grofs  and  damp  exhala- 
tions,   or  from  the  meaner  condition,   and  thereby 
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harder  fare,  and  more  fimple  diet ;  or  from  the  flrOtlig^-t 
cr  nourifliment  of  thofe  grains  and  roots  v.Iiich  gn>&v ' 
in  dry  foils ;  I  will  not  determine  :  but  think  it  Is  evi- 
dent, from  common  experience,  that  the  natives  and 
inliabitants  of  hilly  and  barren  countries  hive  not  only 
more  health  in  general,  but  alio  more  vigour,  thiii  thctfe 
of  the  plains,  oriertile  foils  ^  and  ufually  exceed  them 
even  in  fize  and  ftature.  So  the  largeil:  bodies  ofiiieii, 
that  are  found  in  thefeparts  of  Europe,  are  the  Switzeis. 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern  Irilh.  i 
remember  king  Charles  the  Second,  (a  prince  of  much 
and  various  knowledge,  and  curious  bb{er\'atioh  }  up* 
on  this  fubjed,  falling  in  difcourfe,  alked  me,  what 
couhl  be  the  reafon,  that  in  mountainous  countries  th^ 
men  were  commonly  larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all 
forts  fmaller,  than  in  others.  I  could  tliink  of  none, 
Unlefs  it  were,  that,  appetite  being  more  in  both,  frbni 
the  air  of  fuch  places,  it  happened,  that,  bjr  the  c4r6 
of  parents,  in  the  education  of  children,  tliefe  feldbm 
wanted  food  of  Ibme  fort  or  other,  enough  to  fuppljr 
nature,  and  fatisfy  nppcdtc,  during  the  age  of  their 
growth,  which  mull  be  the  greater,  by  the  fliarpnefs 
of  hunger,  and  ftrcngth  of  digcftion  in  drier  airs :  for 
milk,  roots,  and  oats,  abound  in  fuch  countries,  though 
there  may  be  fcarciiy  of  other  food  or  grain.  But  the 
cattle,  from  the  Ihortncfs  of  pafture  and  of  fodder; 
have  hardly  enough  to  feed  in  Ilimmer ;  and  very  oft- 
en want,  in  winter,  even  neceflUry  food  for  fufteiiance 
of  life  -,  many  are  ftan'cd,  and  the  rcfl:  flunted  in  their 
growth,  which,  after  a  certain  age,  never  advances. 
Whether  this  be  a  good  reafon,  or  a  better  may  be 
found,  I  believe  one  part  of  it  will  not  be  contefted.by 
any  man  that  tries ;  which  is,  that  the  open  dry  air  of 
lijUy  countries  gives  more  ftomach  than  that  of  plaint 
and  vallics,  in  which  cities  are  commonly  built,  for 
the  convenience  of  water,  of  trade,  and  the  plenty  of 
fruikS  and  grains  produced  by  tlie  earth,::  with  much. 
,s  greater 
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Ber  iocreaie  aod  Icfi  labour,  ia  lotier  thin  in  h^ra- 
xwods.  The  foinmei^  of  appedce  in  luch  places, 
aaUjr  ia  gmc  cidcs,  nukes  the  many  endeavours 
Jievc  and  provoke  it  by  art,  where  nature  rails ; 
diis  is  one  great  ground  of  luxury,  and  fo  many, 
▼arious,  and  extravagant  inventions  to  heighten 
ioqxove  it:  ^^hich  may  lerve  perhaps  for  iboie 
ement  in  pleafure ;  but  not  at  all  tor  any  advan* 
I  of  health  or  of  life :  on  the  contrary,  all  iht 
c  cities,  celebrated  mod,  by  the  concoun'e  of  man- 
1,  and  by  the  inventions  and  cuiloms  of  the  great* 
ndmofV  delicaro  luxury,  are  the  fcenes  of  the  moft 
lent  and  violent  plagues,  as  well  as  other  dilcolcs. 
V  arc,  in  our  age,  Cirand  Cairo,  *Conilancinople» 
les,andRoniei  though  the  exacland  conitantcarc^ 
his  lad,  helps  them  commonly  to  efcapc  better 
the  others. 

his  introduces  tiic  ufe,  and  indeed  the  nccelTicy,  of 
&C,  in  great  towns  and  very  populous  countries  ; 
:h  remoter  and  more  barren  or  dcfolate  places  are 
X  acquainted  with.  For,  in  the  couric  of  corn- 
life,  a  man  mull  cither  often  cxcrcile,  or  faft-» 
ike  phyfic,  or  be  Tick  ;  and  the  choice  feems  left 
ifdv  one  as  he  likes.  The  two  lirft  arc  the  belt 
locu  and  means  of  perlerving  health :  the  ufe  of 
fie  is  for  reftoring  it,  and  curing  thofo  difeafes  which 
generally  cauled  by  the  want  or  ncjjlcJk  of  the 
rs ;  but  is  ncidier  iKXclHiry,  nor  ]xrhaps  uicful,  for 
irmin^  health,  or  to  the  length  of  life,  being;  gr- 
Uy  a  torce  upon  nature  \  though  the  end  of  it  fcerms 
tx  rather  afllfting  nature,  than  oppofing  it  in  ici 
ft. 

[ow  ancient,  how  general  the  (hidy  or  profefllon 
ais  fcicnce  has  bc^n  in  the  world,  and  how  various 
prafUce,  may  be  worth  a  little  inquiry  and  r)blc:r- 
Ml,  fiace  it  fu  nearly  concerns  our  healths  and  lives, 
ece  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  niother  of  thi«, 
^ot.  III.  I  u 
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as  much  or  more  than  of  other  fcicnces,  moft  whereof 
arc  tranfplanted  thither  from  more  ancient  and  more 
caftem  nations.     But  this  feems  to  have  fifft  rifen 
there,  and  with  good  rcafon  :  for  Greece  having  been 
the  firft  fccne  of  luxury  we  meet  with  in  ftory,  and  ha- 
ving thereby  occafioned  more  difeafes,  feemed  to  o*re 
the  world  that  juftice  of   providing  the  retnedi^. 
Among  the  more  fimple  and  original  cuftdras  amf  lives 
of  orfier  nations  it  entered  late,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  Grecians.     In  ancient  Babylon,  how  great  and  po- 
pulous foever,   no  phyficians  were  known,  tior  other 
methods  for  the  cure  of  difeafcs,  befides  abftiiience, 
patience,  domeftic  care  -,    or,   when  thefe  fuccccded 
not,  expofing  the  patient  in  the  market,  to  receive 
the  inftruftion  of  any  pcrfons  that  pafled  by,  and 
pretended  by  experience  or  inquiries  to-  have  karftcd 
any  remedies  for  fuch  an  illnefs.     The  Perfian  Em- 
perors fent  into  Greece  for  the  phyficians  they  needed, 
upon  fome  extremity  at  firft,  but  afterwards  kept  them 
rcfiding  with  them.     In  old  Rome  they  were  long  un- 
known-, and,  after  having  entered  there,    and  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  they  were  all  banifhed,  ahd  re- 
turned not  in  many  years,  till  their  fondnefs  of  ail  the 
Grecian  arts  and  cuftoms  reftored  this,  and  intri3duced 
all  the  reft,  among  them  -,  where  they  continued  in  ufe 
and  efteem,   during  the   greatnefs  of  that  empire. 
With   the  rife  and  progreis  of  the  fierce  nortncrn 
powers  and  arms,  this,  as  well  as  all  other  learning,  was 
in  a  manner  extingiiiftied  in  Europe.     But,  when  the 
.  Saracen  empire  grew  to  fuch  a  height  in  the  more  eaft- 
em  and  fouthem  parts  of  the  world,  all  arts  and  Icien- 
ces,  following  the  traces  of  greatnefs  and  fecuritjr  in 
States  or  governments,  began  to  flourifh  there,  ahd 
this  among  the  reft.     The  Arabians  feem  to  have  firft 
ittrieved  ahd  reftxired  it  in  the  Mahometan  dominions; 
-and  the  Jews  in  Europe,  who  were  long  the  chief  J>rt>- 
^ftfibrs  of  kin  die  Gothic  kingdoms :  having  been  tl- 
••*  -  ways 
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>w»y|i*a«hfltk)n  very  mercurial,  of  great  genius  and  ap- 
.plic^uon  to  all  forts  of  learning  after  their  difperfion ; 
Od)  they  were  difcouraged  by  the  perfecutions  of  their 
religion,  and  their  perfons,  among  moft  of  the  Chri- 
ftitn  States.  In  the  vaft  territories  of  India  there  arc 
iew  phyficians,  or  little  efleemed,  befides  fome  Euro-  * 
pean«  or  clfc  of  the  race  either  of  Jews  or  Arabs. 

r  Through  thefe  hands  and  places,  this  fcience  has 
pafled  with  grcateft  honour  and  applaufe:  among 
others,  it  has  been  lefs  ufed  or  efteemed. 

"For  the  antiquity  of  it,  and  original  in  Greece,  we* 
muft  have  recourfe  to  ^fculapius,  who  lived  in  the  age 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  whofe  fon  Macaon  is  men-' 
lioncd  to  have  aflifted  there  j  but,  whether  as  a  phyfi- 
cian,  or  a  furgeon,  I  do  not  find :  how  fimple  the " 
b^nnings  of  this  art  were  may  be  obferved  by  the 
(lory,  or  tradition,  of  iEfcuIapius  going  about  the  coun- 
try with  a  dog  and  a  (he  goat  always  following ;  both 
which  he  ufed  much  in  his  cures ;  the  firft  for  licking 
all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's  milk  for  difeafes 
of  the  ftomach  and  the  lungs.  We  find  little  more 
recorded  of  either  his  methods  or  medicines  •,  though 
he  was  fo  fucceisful  by  his  fkill,  or  fo  admired  for  the 
novelty  of  his  profeflion,  as  to  have  been  honoured 
with  fbitues,  efteemed  fon  of  Apollo,  and  worihipped 
as  a  god. 

Whoever  was  accounted  the  god  of  phyfic,  the 
Prince  of  this  fcience  muft  be  by  all,  I  think,  allow- 
ed to  have  been  Hippocrates.  He  flouriflied  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  renowned  philofophers  of  Greece,  (the 
chief  of  whom  was  Democritus )  and  his  writings  are  the 
moft  ancient  of  any  that  remain  to  pofterity :  for  thoie 
of  Democritus  and  others  of  that  age  arc  ail  loft,  though 
many  were  prcfcrved  till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius> 
aad  perhaps  fomething  later :  and  'tis  probable  were  fiip^ 
prefled  by  the  pious  zeal  of  fome  Fathers,  undo'  the 
&rft  Chriftian  Emperor.  Thofe  of  Hippocrates  efcapcd 
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this  fate  of  his  age,  by  being  cfteemed  fo  iifeful  to  hn- 
rtan^Kfe,  as  wdl  as  the  moft  excellent  upon  all  fub- 
jefti  he  treats.  For  he  was  a  great  philofophcr  and 
natutalifti  before  he  began  the  ftudy  of  phylrc,  to 
which  both  theie  are  perhaps  neceflary.  His  rules 
and  methods  continued  in  pra(5Hce  as  well  as  efteem,. 
without  anydifpute,  for  many  ages,  till  the  timeo? 
Gstlfcn:  and  I  have  heard  a  great  phyfician  fay,  that 
his  aphorifms  arc  fHll  the  molt  certain  and  uncontrol- 
led OT  any  that  fdence  has  produced.  I  will  judge  but 
rf  one,  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  grcatelt  race 
and  height  both  of  fenfe  and  judgment  that  I  have  read 
in  fo  rcw  words,  and  the  beft  exprcfled  -,  "Ars  longa," 
"  vita  brevis,  expericntia  fallax,  occafio  pneceps,  jodi- 
*♦  dum  difficile.'  By  which  alone,  if  no  more  remained 
of  that  admirable  pcrfon,  we  may  eafily  judge  how  great 
a  genius  he  was,  and  how  perfeftly  he  undcrftood  both 
nature  and  art. 

In  the  time  of  Adrian,  Galen  began  to  change  the 
pra6Hce  and  methods  of  phyfic,  derived  to  that  agft 
from  Hippocrates ;  and  thofe  of  his  new  inftitution  con- 
tinue generally  obferved  to  our  time.  Yet  Paracelfus, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw the  whole  fcheme  of  Galen,  and  introduce  a 
new  one  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  chymical 
medicines  •,  and  has  not  wanted  his  followers  and  ad- 
mirers ever  fince,  who  have,  in  fome  meaiure,  com- 
pounded with  the  Galenifts,  and  brought  a  mixed  ufe 
of  chymical  medicines  into  the  prefent  praftice.  " 

Doiftor  Harvey  gave  the  firft  credit,  if  not  rife,  to 
the  opinion  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  expelled  to  bring  in  great  and  general  innpvaticins 
ipto  the  whole  practice  of  phyfic ;  but  has '  had  ho 
fuch  efieft.  Whether  the  opinion  has  not  had  the 
luck  to  be  fb  well  believed  as  proved :  fenfe  and  cix- 
pcricnce  having  not  well  agreed  with  reafon  and  fpe- 
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tulation:  or,  whether  the  fcheme  has  not  been  pwr . 
fued  fo  far,  as  to  draw  it  into  prafticc :  pf,  ^^l^cthef^ 
it  be  too  fine  to  be  capable  of  it,  like  foipe  pfopofitj* 
ons  in  the  mathematics,  how  true  and  demonfprative 
fbever,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.. 

Thefe  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  thcphyfiic?^ 
empire  have  given  ground  to  many  attacks  that  have 
b^en  made  againd  it,  upon  the  fcore  of  its.  uncertain*  1 
ty,  by  feveral  wife  and  learned  men,  as.  Well  f^  by.nia-- 
ny  ignorant  and  malicious.  Montaigne  has  written  a 
great  deal,  and  very  ingenioufly,  upon  this  point--, 
and  fome  fharp  Italians  :  and  many  phyficians  arp  top 
free  upon  the  fubjedl,  in  the  converfation  of  their. 
friciids.  But  as  the  noble  Athenian  infcription  told 
IJ)emctrius,  that  he  was  in  fo  much  a  god,  as  he  ac.. 
kno>yledged  himfelf  to  be  a  man :  fo  we  may  lay  of 
pKyficians,  tliat  they  are  the  greater,  in  ib  much  as 
they  know  and  confefs  the  weaknefs  of  their  art.  'Tis 
certain,  however,  that  the  ftudy  of  phylic.is  not  at- 
cjiieyedin  any  eminent  degree,  without  very  great  ad-, 
vancements  in  other  fciences :  fo  that  whatever  the 
profeflion  is,  the  profeflbrs  have  been  generally  very 
much  eftecmed  upon  that  account,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  art,  as  the  mod  learned  men  of  their  a^es ;  a^ 
thereby  iharcd  with  the  two  other  great  protcffions  in 
thofe  advantages  moft  commonly  valued,  and  moft 
eagerly  purfued-,  whereof  the  divines  feem  to  haye 
had  the.  moft  honour,  the  lawyers  the  moft  money, 
and  the  phyficians  the  moft  learning.  I  have  knowq, 
in  .my  time,  at  leaft  five  or  fuc,  that,  befidcs  their  ge- 
nera} learning,  were  die  greateft  wits  in  the  conipais 
of  my  converfation.  And  whatever  can  be  faid  01  the 
uncertainty  of  their  art,  or  difagreement  of  its  pro- 
feijibrs  i  they  may,  I  believe,  confidently  undertake^ 
that  when  divines  arrive  at  certainty  in  their  fchcmQ$ 
of  ^divinity;  or  lawyers  in  thofe  of  law ;  oi:  politic;-, 
arii  in  thoft  of  civil  government :  the  phyficians  wilt 
T  3  ^^ 
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do  it  likcwife  in  the  mfethods  and  pra6ticc  of  phyfic  \ 
and  have  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  univcml  me- 
dicine, at  leaft  as  foon  as  the  chymifts  (hall  the  philo- 
fophcr's  ftone. 

The  great  defcfts,  in  this  excellent  fcience,  fecm  to 
mc  chiefly  to  have  proceeded  from  the  profeflbrs  ap- 
plication ( cfpecially  fmce  Galen's  time)  running  to 
much  upon  method,  and  fo  little  upon  medicine ;  and 
in  this  to  have  addifted  themfelves  fo  much  to  compo- 
•fition,  and  negle6bed  too  much  the  ufe  of  fimples,  as 
well  as  the  inquiries  and  records  of  fpecific  remc* 
^ies. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I  have  fometimcs  wondered 
why  a  rcgiftry  has  not  been  kept  in  the  colleges  of 
phyficians,  or  all  fech  as  have  been  invented  by  any 
profeflbrs  of  every  age,  found  out  by  ftudy  or  by 
chance,  learned  by  inquiry,  and  approved  by  thdr 
praftice  and  experience.  This  would  fupply  the  want 
•pf  ikill  and  flxidy :  arts  would  be  improved  by  the 
^merience  of  many  ages,  and  derived  by  the  fucceflSbn 
•or  anceftors.  As  many  profeffions  are  tied  to  certain 
races  in  feveral  nations,  fo  this  of  phyfic  has  been  in 
ibme  •,  by  which  parents  were  induced  to  the  cares  of 
improving  and  agumenting  their  knowledge,  as  others 
do  their  eftates-,  becaufe  they  were  to  defccnd  to 
their  pofterity,  and  not  die  with  themfelves,  as 
learning  does  in  vulgar  hands.  How  many  methods 
as  v/ell  as  remedies  are  loft,  for  want  of  this  cnftoiti 
in  the  courfe  of  ages !  and  which  perhaps  were  of 
greater  efieft  and  ot  more  common  benefit  than  thoft 
that,  fuccceding  in  their  places,  have  worn  out  die 
memory  of  the  former,  either  by  chance  or  negli  • 
gence,  or  different  humours  of  perfons  and  times. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  four  things  much  in 

ufe,  whereof  fome  are  fo  far  out  of  praftice  in  ours, 

and  other  late  ages,  as  to  be  hardly  known  any  more 

than  by  their  names  •,  thefe  were,  bathing,  fumigati- 
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on,  friftion,  and  jsuEtation.  The  firft,  though  n^ 
wholly  difuied  among  us,  yet  is  turned  out  of  t||ia  kx^, 
vice  oSf  health,  to  that  of  plcafure  ^  but  may  be  of  ex;^ 
ccllent  effeft  in  both.  It  not  only  opens  the  popes^ 
provokes  fvveat,  and  thereby  allays  heat;  iiippfef 
the  joints  and  (inews ;  un wearies  and  rcfrelhes  -mon^ 
than  any  thing,^  after  too  great  labour  and  exerciib  \ 
but  is  of  great  effedl  in  fome  acute  pains,  as  (^  thio 
ftone  and  cholic ;  and  difpofes  to  deep,  ^vhen  many 
other  remedies  fail.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  all  good 
e£k£ls  of  any  natural  baths  may  be  imiuted  by  thear-- 
tiiicial,  if  compofed  v/ith  care  and  (kill  of  able  natu-^ 
lalifts  or  phyficianj. 

Fumigation,  or  the  ufe  of  fcents,  is  not,  that  J, 
know,  at  all  pradifed  in  our  modern  phyfic,  nor  tho 
power  and  virtue  of  them  confidered  among  us :  yeC 
they  may  have  as  much  to  do  good,  for  aught  I  know^ 
as  to  do  harm,  and  contribute  to  health  as  well  as  to 
diieaies;  which  is  too  much  felt  by  experience  in  alit 
that  are  infe&ious,  and  by  the  operations  of  fome  poi« 
fons  that  are  received  only  by  the  fmell.  How  revi« 
ving  as  well  as  pleaflng  fome  fcents  of  herbs  or  flowers 
are,  is  obvious  to  all :  how  great  virtues  they  may 
have  in  diieafes,  eipecially  of  the  head,  is  known  to 
few,  but  may  be  eaiily  conjeftured  by  any  thinking 
man.  What  is  recorded  of  Democritus,  is  worth 
tetnarktng  upon  this  fubjeft :  that  being  fpent  with 
ag^  and  jufl  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  his  fifter  be-- 
wailing  that  he  fhould  not  live  till  the  feaft  of  Ceres, 
which  was  to  be  kept  three  or  four  days  after ;  he 
called  for  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  brought  him, 
and  with  the  (team  of  them  under  his  nofe  prolonged 
his  life  till  the  feaft  was  paft,  and  then  died.  Whe- 
ther a  man  may  live  fome  time,  or  how  long,  by  the 
fleam  of  meat,  I  cannot  tell :  but  the  jufticc  was  great, 
if  not  the  truth,  in  that  ftory  of  a  cook,  who  obfer^ 
ving  a  man  to  ufe  it  often  in  his  fhop,  and,  aiking 
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^loney  becauCp  he  eenfefied  to  &fe  his  4iiiiier  by  it,  . 
was  axijudsed  to  be  paid  by  the  chitdcing  of  i  his  coin,  ^ 
Iremember,  that  walking  in  a  long  gallery^  the  th- 
di^houle^at  Amfterdam,  where  vaft  quantities  of  tnaoe, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs,  were  kept  in  great  open,  chefis.. 
ranged  ^  akmg  one  fide  of  die  room,  I  ibuad  ibmoti 
thong  fo -reviving  by  the  perfumed  aiTt^hatl  cook' 
notice  of  it  to  tSe-  cwnpany  with  me,     which  was  A  - 
great  deal,  and  they  all  were  fenfible  of  the  fame  ef^* 
fed:.    'Which  is  ^ough-  to  flicw  the  power  of  fmells, 
and  their    operatioRS  both   upon  .  health'  and  hu^. 
mour.  .    :  *.  ,     . 

Fridtion  is  of  great  and  excellent  ufe,  and  of  very, 
general  pradice  in -the  eaftem  countries,  efpedally  ^t 
ter  their  frequent  bathings  (  it  opens  thd  po|iies,i  and 
xs  the  beft  way  of  all  foired  pcrfpiration  i  is  vcryjpw^- 
per  and  tS^&aai  in  all  fwellings  and  pains  >  oT  die 
joints,  pr  others  in  the  flefli,  which  are  not  to  be  drtwa 
to  a  head  and  break.  'Tb  a  faying  among  the  Indians, 
that  pone  can  be  much  troubled  with  the  gout  who 
have  flaves  enough  to  rub  them;  and  is  the  beft  natu-* 
ral  account  of  ^me  itories  I  have  heard  of  peribns 
who  were  faid  to  cure  fevcral  difcafcs  by  ftroking.. 

Jactations  were  uied  for  fome  amui^ment  and  ailay 
m  great  and  conftant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intran* 
quillity  which  attends  moft  difeafes,  and  makes  men 
often  impatient  of  lying  ftill  in  their  beds.  Befides, 
they  help  or  occafion  (kcp^  as  we  find  by  the  com* 
^on  ufe  and  experience  of  rocking  froward  children 
in  cradles,  or  dandling  them  in  their  nurfcs  arms.  I 
^member  an  old  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflau^  whahad 
been  accuftomed  to  hammocks  in  Brazil,  and  uied 
them  frequently  all  his  lift  after,  upon  the  pains  he 
iiiffered  by  the  ftone  or  gout ;  and  thought  he  found 
i;afc,  and  was  allured  to  fleep  by  the  conftant  motion 
pr  fwinging  of  thofe  airy  bwis,  which  was  affifted  by 
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%  ftnrant,  if  they  moved  too  little  by  the  fprings  up- 
oawhich  they  hung. 

It  Egypt  of  old,  and  at  this  time  in  Barbary,  the 
g^flMBral  method  of  cures  in  moft  difeafes  is  by  buro^ 
ixi^  with  a  hoc  iron  ;  fo  as  the  bodies  of  their  flave^ 
axefdund  often  to  have  many  fears  upon  them  remain- 
ing^ of  thofe  operations.  But  this  and  other  ufes  and 
cfiedsof  fire  I  have  taken  notice  enough  of,  in  an  eflay 
upon  the  Indian  cure  by  moxa  in  the  gout. 

The  ancient  native  Iriih,  and  the  Americans  at  the 
timo  of  the  lirll  European  difcoveries  and  conquers 
there,  knew  nothing  of  phyfic  beyond  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  plants.  And  in  this  the  moft  polifhed  na- 
tioo  agrees  in  a  great  meafure  with  thofe  that  were- 
cftcemed  moil  barbarous  ;  and  where  the  learning  and 
voh^uoufncfs  are  as  great  as  were  the  native  fmipii* 
city  dnd  ignorance  of  the  others.  For  in  China,  tho*, 
dHnr-pkyliciani  arc  admirable  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
puifci/ond  by  that,  in  difcovering  the  caufcsof  allin- 
wdid  difeafes  ;  yet  their  pra6lice  extends  little  further 
iatbe  cures  beyond  the  methods  of  diet,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  herbs  and  plants  cither  inwardly  taken  or  out- 
wardly appiicxl. 

•  i  In  the  courfc  of  my  life,  I  have  often  plcafed  or  enter- 
tained my  felf  with  obicrving  the  various  and  fantaftical 
changes  of  t!ic  difeafes  generally  complained  of,  and  of 
the  remedies  in  common  vogue,  which  were  like  birds 
of  paflagc,  very  much  fcen  or  heard  of  at  one  feaibn, 
anddifappearcd  at  another,  and  commonly  fucceeded 
by  fome  of  a  vciy  dilfcrent  kind.  When  I  was  very 
lyouog,  nothing  was  lb  much  feared  or  talked  of  as 
jickets  among  chikhen,  and  confumptions  among 
young  people  of  bodi  i'exes.  After  thefe  the  fpleen 
came  in  play,  and  grew  a  formal  difcafe :  then  the 
firurvy,  which  was  the  grncral  complaint,  and  both 
were  thought  to  appeiir  in  many  various  guifes.  Af- 
^cr  thefe,  iiid  for  a  ti::if ,  nod\inof  was  fo  luuch  talked 

of 
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of  as  the  ferment  of  the  blood,  which  palled  for  tho 
caufe  of  all  forts  of  ailments,   that  neither  phyiicians 
nor  patients  knew  veil  what  to  make  of.     And  to  all 
thcfc  fucceeded  vapours,  which  ferve  the  fame  tum^ 
and  fumifhoccafion  of  complaint  among  perfons  whoie 
bodies  or  minds  ail  fomething,  but  they  know  not 
what ;  and  among  the  Chinefes  would  pals  for  mifts  of 
the  mind  or  fumes  of  the  brain,  rather  than  indifpofi^ 
tions  of  any  other  parts.     Yet  tliefe  employ  our  phy- 
ficians,  perhaps  more  than  other  difeafes,  who  are  fain 
to  humour  fuch  patients  in  their  fancies  of  being  ill, 
and  to  prefcribe  fome  remedies,  for  fear  of  lofing  their 
practice  to  others  that  pretend  more  (kill  in  finding 
out  the  caufc  of  difeafes,  or  care  in  advifing  remedies, 
which  neither  they  nor  dieir  patients  find  any  effedt  of, 
befides  fome  gains  to  one,    and  amufement  to  the 
other.     This,  I  fuppofe,  may  have  contributed  much 
to  the  mode  of  goin^  to  the  waters  either  cold  or  hot 
upon  fb  many  occahons,  or  elfe  upon  none  befides 
that  of  entertainment,  and  which  commonly  may  have 
no  other  effeft.     And  'tis  well  if  this  be  the  worft  of 
the  fi-equent  ufe  of  thofe  waters,  which,  though  com- 
monly innocent,  yet  are  fometimcs  dangerous,  if  the 
temper  of  the  perfon  or  caufc  of  the  indifpofition  be 
unhappily  miftakcn,  efpecially  in  people  of  age. 

As  difeafes  have  changed  vogue,  to  have  remedies  in 
my  time  and  obfervation.  I  remember  at  one  time 
the  taking  of  tobacco,  at  another  the  drinking  of 
warm  beer,  proved  for  univerfal  rem-edies  •,  then  fwal- 
lowing  of  pebblc-ftones,  in  imitation  of  falconers  cu- 
ring hawks.  One  Doftor  pretended  to  help  all  heats. 
and  fevers,  by  drinking  as  much  cold  fpring  water  as 
the  patient  could  bear  -,  at  another  time,  iwallowing 
up  a  fpoonful  of  powder  of  fea  biiket  after  meals  was 
infallible  for  all  indigeftion,  and  fo  preventing  difea- 
fes. Then  coffee  and  tea  began  their  fucceflive  reigns, 
The  infufion  of  po\^er  of  Iteel  have  had  their  turns, 
"  ■"  dhd 
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and  certain  drops  of  feveral  names  and  compoiidons  ; 
but  none  that  I  find  have  eftabliflied  their  authority, 
cidier  long  or  generally,  by  any  conftant  and  fenfible 
fuccefles  of  their  reign,  but  have  rather  paffed  like  a 
mode,  which  every  one  is  apt  to  follow,  and  finds  the 
ijibft  convenient  or  graceful  while  it  lafts  j  and  be- 
gins to  diflikc  in  both  thofe  refpefts  when  it  goes  out 
of  fklhion. 

Thus  men  arc  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and 
their  lives,  as  they  do  with  their  doaths  ;  which  may 
be  the  better  excufed,  fince  both  are  fo  tranfitory,  (o 
fubjeA  to  be  Ipoiled  with  common  ufe,  to  be  torn  by 
accidents,  and  at  beft  to  be  fo  foon  worn  out.  Yet 
the  ufual  prafticc  of  phyfic  among  us  runs  ftill  the 
fame  courle,  and  turns,  in  a  manner,  wholly  upon 
evacuation,  either  by  bleeding,  vomits,  or  fomc  forts 
of  purgation  ;  though  it  be  not  often  agreed  among 
phyficians  in  wha:  cafes  cr  what  degrees  any  of  thefe 
are  ncceflary ;  nor  among  other  men,  whether  any  of 
them  are  neccflTary  or  no.  Montaigne  qucftions  whether 
purging  ever  be  fo,  and  from  many  ingenious  reafons : 
the  Chinefes  ncvcx  let  blood  -,  and,  for  the  other,  'tis 
very  probable  that  nature  knows  her  own  wants  and 
times  fo  well,  and  fo  cafily  finds  her  own  relief  that 
way,  as  to  need  little  afliftance,  and  not  well  to  receive 
the  common  violences  that  are  offered  her.  I  remem- 
ber three  in  my  life  and  obfervation  who  were  as  down* 
right  killeJ  with  vomits  as  they  could  have  been  with 
daggers ;  and  I  can  fay  for  myfelf,  upon  an  accident 
very  near  moi  tal,  when  I  was  young,  that,  fending 
for  the  two  bcft  phyiicians  of  the  town,  the  firftpre- 
fcribed  me  a  vomit,  and  immediately  fent  it  me :  I 
had  the  grace  or  I'enfe  to  refulc  it  till  the  other  came, 
who  told  me,  if  I  had  taken  it,  I  could  not  have  lived 
half  an  hour.  I  obfervcd  a  confult  of  phyficians,  in  a 
fever  of  one  of  mv  nvar  friends,  perplexed  to  the  laft 
degree  whether  lo  Ic;  him  blogd  or  no,  and  not  able 

to 
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to  rcfblve,  till  the  courfe  of  the  difeafehad  declared  it- 
felf,  and  thereby  determined  them.  Another  of  my 
friends  was  fo  often  let  blood,  by  his  firft  phyficiari, 
that  a  fecond,  who  was  fent  for,  queftioned  whether 
he  would  recover  it :  the  firft  perfifted  the  blood  muft 
be  drawn  till  fome  good  appeared ;  the  other  affirmed, 
that  in  fuch  difeafes,  the  whole  mafs  was  corrupted, 
but  would  purify  again  when  the  accident  was  paft, 
like  wine  after  a  fermentation,  which  makes  all  in  the 
veflcl  thick  and  foul  for  a  feafon  •,  but,  when  that  is 
paft^  grows  clear  again  of  itfelf.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  temper  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  its  firft  caufes,  upon 
the  Ikill  and  care  of  the  phyfician  to  decide  whether 
any  of  thefe  violences  upon  nature  are  neceffary  or  no» 
and  whether  they  are  like  to  do  good  or  harm. 

The  reft  of  our  common  praftice  confifts  in  various 
compofitions  of  innocent  ingredients,  which  feed  the 
hopes  of  the  patient,  and  the  apothecary's  gains,  but 
leave  nature  to  her  courfe,  who  is  the  fovereign  phyfi- 
cian in  moft  difeafes,  and  leaves  little  for  others  tb  do,, 
further  than  to  watch  accidents  •,  where  they  know  no 
fpecific  remedies,  to  prefcribe  diets-,  and,  ab6vc 
all  to  prevent  difordcrs  from  the  ftomach,  and  take 
care  that  nature  be  not  employed  in  the  kitchen,  when 
flie  fhould  be  in  the  field  to  refift  her  enemy ;  and  that 
fhc  fhould  not  be  weakened  in  her  fpirits  and  ftrength. 


ticnt  he  has  no.  neea  of  phyfic,  and  prefcribe  only  rules 
of  diet  or  common  ufe  ^  moft  people- would  think  they  - 
had  loft  their  fee  :  but  the  exceltence  of  a  phYfician*s' 
fkill  and  care  is  difcovcrcd  by  refolving  firft  whether  it 
be  beft  in  the  cafe  to  adminifter  any  phyfic  or  none;' 
totruft  to  nature  or  to -art ;  and  the  next,  tagivc  fiicFi 

•  prefcriptions^^; 
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ptions,  as,  if  they  do  no  good,  may  be  fure  to 

he  midft  of  fuch  uncertainties  of  health  and  of 
,  for  my  own  part,  I  have,  in  the  general  courfe 
life,  and  of  many  acute  difeafes,  as  well  as  fome 
al,  trufted  to  God  Almighty,  to  nature,  to  tem- 
t  or  abftinence,  and  the  ufe  of  common  reme- 
ither  vulgarly  known,  and  approved  like  pro- 
Dy  long  obfervation  and  experience,  either  of 
n,  or  fuch  perfons  as  have  fallen  in  the  way  ot 
(crvation  or  enquiry. 

one  the  plants  of  our  foil  and  climate,  thofe  I 
orgreatcft  virtue  and  moft  friendly  to  health,  ^ 
c,  rue,  faffron,  alehoof,  garlic,  and  elder.  Sage  ' 
»  not  only  the  juft  reputation  it  has  been  always 
.  very  wholefome  herb,  in  common  ufes,  and 
Uy  known,  but  is  admirable  in  confumptive 
i,  of  wliich  I  have  cured  fome  very  defperate^ 
Iraught  every  morning  of  fpring  water,  with  a 
tl  or  face  boiled  in  it,  and  continued  for  a  month. 
3t  quelcion  that,  if  it  were  ufed  as  tea,  it  would 
t  leaft  in  all  kinds  as  good  an  effedt  upon  health, 
of  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  tafte,  being 
tt  not  lb  agreeable  ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe 
\  was  in  Holland  that  vail  quantities  of  fagc  were 
I  to  the  Indies  yearly,  as  well  as  of  tea  brought 
rom  thofe  countries  into  ours. 
:  is  of  excellent  ufe  far  all  iUnefles  of  the  ftomach^ 
XKced  from  cold  or  moid  humours  ;  a  great  di* 
and  reftorer  of  appetite;  difpels  wind,  helps 
*auon,  drives  out  ill  humours,  and  thereby 
to  be  fo  much  prefcribed,  and  fo  commonly 
I  peftilent  airs,  and  upon  apprehenfionsof  any  con- 
.  The  only  ill  of  it  lies  in  the  too  much  or  too 
ntufc,  which  may  leflen  and  impair  the  natural 
f  the  ftomach,  by  the  greater  heat  of  an  herb' 
loc  and  dry ;  and  therefore  the  juice  made  up 

with 


v^ith  fugar  into  fmall  pills,  and  fwallowed  only  two  of 
three  at  nights  or  mornings,  and  only  when  there  is 
occafion,  is  the  mod  innocent  way  of  ufing  it. 

Saffron  is,  of  all  others,  the  fafeft  and  moit  fimple 
cordial,  the  greatell  reviver  of  the  heart  and  chearer 
of  the  fpirits,  and  cannot  be  of  too  common  ufe  iii 
di^  any  more  than  in  medicine.  The  ipirit  of  faf- 
fron  is,  of  all  others,  the  nobleft  and  moil  innocent, 
and  yet  of  the  greateft  virtue.  I  have  known  it  reftore 
a  man  out  of  the  very  agpnies  of  death,  when  left  by 
all  phyficians  as  wholly  defperate*  But  the  ufe  of  this 
and  all  fpirits  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  cafes  very 
urgent,  either  of  decays  or  pains  ;  for  all  fpirits  have 
tlie  fame  efFed  with  that  mentioned  of  rue,  which  is, 
by  frequent  ufe,  todeftroy,  and  at  laft  to  extinguilh 
the  natural  heat  of  the  ftomach ;  as  the  frequent  drink- 
ing wine  at  meals  does  in  a  degree,  and  with  time,, 
but  that  of  all  ftrong  waters  more  ienfibly  and  qiore 
dangeroufly.  Yet  a  long  cuftom  of  either  cannot  be 
fuddenly  broken  without  danger  too,  and  muft  be 
changed  with  time,  with  leflening  the  proportions  by 
degrees,  with  lliorter  firft,  and  then  with  longer  myfx- 
miilions. 

Alehoof,  or  groundivy  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
moil  excellent  and  molt  general  ufe  and  virtue  of  ^^y 
plants  we  have  among  us.  'Tis  allowed  to  be  mo^ 
Sovereign  for  the  eyes,  admirable  in  frenzies,  either  ta- 
ken inwardly  or  outwardly  applied.  Befides,  if  there 
be  a  fpecific  remedy  or  prevention  of  the  ftpne,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  conllant  ule  of  alehoof-ale,  whereof  I  \xvft 
known  feveral  experiences  by  others,  and  can,  J  thanjc 
Cod,  alledge  my  own  for  about  ten  years  paft.  This 
is  the  plant  with  which  all  our  anceftors  made  their 
common  drink,  when  the  inhabitants  of  (his  ifland 
were  efteemed  the  longeft  livers  of  any  in  che  known 
world ;  and  the  (lone  is  faid  to  have  firA:  conie  amoi^ 
us  aiW  hops  were  inu^oduced  here,  and  the  fta^sQefsof 
...  beer 
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beer  brought  into  cullom  by  preferving  it  long.  *Ti3 
'"  known  enough,  how  much  this  plant  has  been  decry- 
cd,  how  generally  foever  it  has  been  received  in  thefe 
•tnaritime  northern  parts ;  and  the  chief  reafon,  which 
I  believe  gave  it  vogue  at  firft,  was  the  preferving 
beer  upon  long  fea- voyages :  but  for  common  health, 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  ufe  of  heath  or  broom  had  been 
of  much  more  advantage,  though  none  yet  inventied 
of  fo  great  and  general  as  that  of  ajehoof,  which  is 
certainly  the  greateft  cleanfer  of  any  plant  known 
among  us ;  and  which  in  old  Englilh  fignified  that 
which  was  neceflary  to  the  making  of  ale,  the  common 
or  rather  univerfal  drink  heretofore  of  our  nation. 

Garlic  has  of  all  our  plants  the  greateft  ftrcngth, 
aflfwds  moft  nourifhment,  and  fupplies  moft  (pirits  to- 
thofe  who  eat  little  flefti,  as  the  poorer  people  feldom 
do  in  the  hotter,  and  efpecially  the  more  eaftem  cli- 
mates :  fo  that  the  labour  of  the  world  fecms  to  be 
performed  by  the  force  and  virtue  of  garlic,  leeks,  and 
dnibns,  no  other  food  of  herbs  or  plants  yielding 
ibength  enough  for  much  labour.  Garlic  is  of  great 
virtue  in  all  colics,  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  fto  ■ 
mach  upon  decays  of  appetite  or  indigeftion,  and  I 
believe  is  (if  at  leaft  there  be  any  fuch)  a  fpecific  re- 
medy of  the  gout.  I  have  known  great  teftimonies  of 
this  kind  within  my  acquaintance,  and  have  never 
ufcd  it  myfelf  upon  this  occafion,  without  an  opinion 
df  Ibme  fucceis  or  advantage.  But  I  could  never  long 
enough  bear  the  conftraint  of  a  diet  I  found  not  very 
s^greeable  myfelf,  and  at  leaft  fancied  ofifenfivc  to  the 
odmpany  I  converfed  with. 

Befides,  this  difeafe  is  to  mefo  hereditary,  and  come 
ifltb  my  veins  from  fo  many  anceftors,  that  I  have 
reaibn  to  defpair  of  any  cure  but  the  laft,  and  con- 
fcnc  myfdf  to  fence  againft  it  by  temperance  and  pa- 
iaetictj  without  hopes  of  conquering  luch  an  invctii- 
*ate  tneniy.  Therefore  I  leave  the  ufe  of  garlic  to 
-•  '^*  fuch 
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fuch  as  are  inveigled  into  the  gout  by  the  plcafurc  o^ 
too  much  drinking,  the  ill  effefts  whereof  arc  hot 
more  rehcved  by  any  other  diet  than  by  this  plant, 
which  is  fo  great  a  drier  and  opener,  efjpecially  by  pcr- 
ipiration.  Nor  is  it  lefs  u(ed  in  many  parts  abroad,  as 
phyfic  than  as  food.  In  fcveral  provinces  of  France 
'tis  ufual  to  fall  into  a  diet  of  garlic  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  upon  the  firft  frefh  butter  of  the  ipring  j 
and  the  common  people  efteem  it  a  prefervative  aeainft 
the  difcafcs  of  the  enfuing  year ;  and  a  broth  of  gar- 
lic or  onions  is  fo  generally  ufed  the  next  day  after  a 
debauch  as  to  be  called  foupc  a  Tyvroignc.  This  is 
enough  to  fhew  the  ufe  as  well  as  virtues  of  this  north- 
em  fpice,  which  is  in  mighty  rcqiieft  among  the  In- 
dians themfelvcs,  in  the  midft  of  lb  many  others,  that 
enrich  and  perfume  thofe  noble  regions. 

Elder  is  of  great  virtue  in  all  indilpofitions  arifing 
from  any  watery  humours:  and  not  only  the  flowers 
and  berries,  but  even  the  green  bark,  are  ufed  with  cf- 
fcdl,  and  perhaps  equal  lUcccfs  in  their  leaibns.  1 
have  been  told  of  fome  great  cures  of  the  gout,  by 
the  fuccccding  ufe  of  all  three  throughout  the  year; 
but  I  iiave  been  always  too  hbcrtinc  for  any  great  and 
long  fubjedions,  to  make  the  trials.  Tht  fpirit  of  elder 
is  fovereign  in  cholics ;  and  the  ufe  of  it,  in  general, 
very  beneficial  in  fciirvies  and  dropfies :  though,  in 
the  lall,  1  eileem  broom  yet  of  more  virtue,  cither 
brewed  in  common  drink,  or  the  afhcs  taken  in  white 
wine  every  morning :  vhich  may  perhaps  pafs  for  a 
fpccific remedy;  whereof wrn'.ayjuflly complain,  that, 
after  fo  long  experience  of  fo  learned  a  profeffion  as 
phyfic,  we  yet  know  fo  very  few. 

That  wliich  has  pafled  of  latter  years,  for  the  moft 
allowed  in  this  kind,  has  been  the  quinquinna,  or 
Jcfuits  powder  in  fevers,  but  eipecially  agues.  I  can 
fay  nothing  of  it  upon  any  experience  of  my  own, 
nor  many  withia  my  knowledge.     I  remember  its  en- 
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tf9Ln6i  up(m  our  ftage  with  fome  difadvantage,  and  the 
rqyute  of  leaving  no  cures,  without  danger  of  worft 
itturm.  But  the  credit  of  it  feems  now  to  be  efta« 
bifflied  by  common  ufe  and  prefcription,  and  to  be  im« 
moved  by  new  and  Angular  pteparations  •»  whereof  T 
DSVt  very  good  and  particular  neafons  to  afErm,  that 
ttiey  art  all  amufements ;  and,  that  what  virtue  there 
ikin  this  remedy,  lies  in  the  naked  limple  itfelf,  as  it 
ccnries  over  from  the  Indies,  and  in  the  choice  of 
that  which  is  lead  dried,  or  perifhed  by  the  voy- 
age. 

The  next  fpccific  I  elleem  to  be  that  little  infe£L 
caUed  millepedes :  the  powder  whereof,  made  up  in- 
to little  balls  with  frcfh  butter,  I  never  knew  fail  of 
Airing  any  fore  throat :  it  mufl:  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
tjOOgue,  and  melt  down  at  leifure  upon  going  to  bed. 
I'have  becA  afllired  th^t  Dodtbr  Mayeme  uied  it  ai 
axfftaincure  for  all  cancers  in  the  breaft;  and  fhould 
^  very  tedious  if  I  (hould  tell  here,  how  muc:h  the 
ufe  of  it  has  been  extolled  by  feveral  within  my  know  - 
leiSlge,  upon  the  admirable  effedbs  for  the  eyes,  the 
Scurvy,  and  the  gout  ^  but  there  needs  no  more  to  va- 
hie  it,  than  what  the  ancient  phyficians  af&rmofit 
in.thoie  three  worda : 

Di^erifj  Ap&it^  Abftergit. 

It  digefh.  It  opens.        It  deaaies.  * 

•t^  rheums  in  the  eyes  and  tlie  head,  I  ukealeaf 
diFtobacco  puc  into  the  noftrils  for  an  hour  each  mom- 
iftg,  to  be  a  fpecific  medicine :  or  betony,  if  the 
Other  be  too  ftrong  or  offenfive.  The  effed  of  both 
is  to  draw  rheums  off  the  head,  through  their  proper 
and  natural  channel.  Anid  old  prince  Maurice  of 
^^aflku  loJd  me,  he  had  by  this  preferred  his  eyes,  to 
fb  great  an  age,  after  the  danger  of  loiing  them  at  thir- 
ty ycfrs  old  :  and  J  have  ever  fiice  ufed  it  with  the 
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fame  fuccefs,  after  great  reafons  near  that  age  to  ab« 
prchend  the  lofs  or  decays  of  mine. 

In  times  and  places  of  great  contagion,  the  ftrong- 
eft  prefervative  yet  known,  is  a  piece  of  myrrh  had 
in  the  mouth,  when  or  where,  the  danger  is  moft  ap- 
prehended ;  which  I  have  both  pradhled  and  caught 
many  others  with  fuccefs,  in  feveral  places  where  cuel 
plagues  have  raged :  though  in  fuch  cafes,  aAcr  aU, 
the  beft  and  fafeft  is  to  run  away  as  foon  as  one  can. 
Yet,  upon  this  occafion,  I  think  myrrh  may  pa&  for 
a  fpecific  in  prevention ;  and  may,  for  ought  I  know, 
be  of  ufe  in  remedies,  as  the  greateft  enemy  q£ cor- 
ruption ;  which  is  known  by  the  ufe  of  embalmings 
in  the  Eaft. 

For  all  illnefTes  of  flomach,  or  indigeftions,  po- 
ceeding  from  hot  and  fharp  humours ;  tp  which  my 
whole  family  has  been  much  fubjedt,  as  well  as  va7 
many  of  my  acquaintance;  and,  for  which, . powder 
of  crabs-eyes  and  claws  and  burnt  egg-fliclis  ate  of* 
ten  prefcribed  as  fweetners  of  any  fliarp  humoiirs ;  I 
have  never  found  any  thing  of  much  or  certain  cf- 
fe^,  befides  the  eating  of  ftrawberries,  common  cher- 
ries, white  figs,  foft  peaches,  or  grapes,  before  every 
meal,  during  their  feafons ;  and,  when  thole  are  paft, 
apples  after  meals ;  but  all  mufl  be  very  ripe ;  And 
this,  by  my  own  and  all  my  friends  experience  who 
have  tried  it,  I  reckon  for  a  fpecific  medicine  in  this 
iilnefs  fo  frequently  complained  of:  atleaft,  for  the 
twofirft,  I  never  knew  them  fail ;  and  the  ufual  quan- 
tity is  about  forty  cherries,  without  fwallowing  either 
fkin  or  ftone.  I  obferve  diis  the  rather,  becaufe  the 
rccourle  commonly  made  in  this  cafe  to  flrong  waters 
I  efteem  very  pernicious,  and  which  inevitably  deftroys 
the  ftomach  with  frequent  ufe.  The  beft,  at  Icaft 
moft  innocent,  of  all  diftilled  liquors  is  mUk-watcr, 
made  with  balm,  carduus,  mint,  and  wormwood ;  which 
has  many  go6d  effeds  in  Ulncffcs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
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hone  ilL  The  bed  and  fafefl  ftrong  water,  if  any  be 
fo,  for  common  ufe,  1  efteem  to  be  that  made  of 
juniper  berries,  efpecially  in  accidents  of  ftone  and 
colic. 

Of  all  cordials,  I  efteem  my  Lady  Kent's  powder 
the  beft,  the  moft  innocent,  and  the  moft  univerfal ; 
though  the  common  practice  of  phyfic  abounds  in  no- 
thing more,  and  the  virtue  feems  to  be  little  elfe,  be- 
fides  an  allufion  of  the  name  to  the  heart. 

Upon  the  gout  I  have  writ  what  I  had  known  or  pra- 
ftifed,  in  an  effay  of  moxa ;  and  upon  the  fpleen,  what 
I  had  obferved,  in  a  chapter  upon  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people  in  the  Netherlands.  I  ihall  only  add  for  the 
help  of  my  fellow-fufferers  in  the  firft ;  that  befides 
what  is  contained  in  that  form/er  eilay,  and  fince  thofe 
pains  have  grown  more  diSufed,  and  lefs  fixed  in  one 
point,  fo  as  to  be  burned  with  moxa,  which  never  fail- 
ed of  giving  me  prefent  eafe ;  I  have  found  the  moft 
benefit  from  three  methods.  The  firft,  is  tliat  of  mo  - 
ving  the  joint  where  the  pain  begins,  as  long  as  I  am 
able  in  my  bed  \  which  I  have  often  done,  and  count- 
ed five  or  fix  hundred  times  or  more,  till  I  found  firft 
a  great  heat,  and  then  perfpiration,  in  the  part ;  the 
heat  fpends  or  defperfes  the  humour  within  and  the 
perfpiration  drives  it  out ;  and  I  have  efcaped  many 
thr^ts  of  ill  fits  by  theie  motions :  if  they  go  on,  the 
only  poltice  or  plaifter  I  Iiave  dealt  with  is  wool 
from  the  belly  of  a  fat  fheep,  which  has  often  given 
mc  eafe  in  a  very  little  time.  If  the  pains  grow  fnarp, 
and  the  fwellings  fo  diifufed,  as  not  to  be  burned  with 
moxa;  the  beft  remedy  ,  I  have  found,  is  from  a  piece 
of  fcarlet  dipped  in  fcalding  brandy,  laid  upon  the  af- 
flidcd  part,  and  the  heat  often  renewed,  by  dropping 
it  upon. the  fcarlet  as  hot  as  can  be  endured.  And 
from  this  I  have  often  found  the  fame  fuccefs  as  from 
moxa,  and  without  breaking  the  (kin,  or  leaving  any  fore. 
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To  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place  of  the  ipleen^ 
I  (hall  only  add  here,  that  whatever  the  fplecn  is, 
whether  a  difeafe  of  the  part  fo  called,  or  of  people 
that  ail  fomething,  but  they  know  not  what  -,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  ill  ingredient  into  any  other  difeafe,  and 
very  often  dangerous.  For,  as  hope  is  the  fovereigri 
balfam  of  life,  and  the  beft  cordial  in  all  diftempers 
both  of  body  or  mind ;  fo  fear,  and  regret,  and  me- 
lancholy apprehenfions,  which  are  the  ufual  efFefts  of 
the  fpleen,  with  the  diftraftions,  difquiets,  or  at  leaft 
intranquillity,  they  occafion,  are  the  worft  accidents 
that  can  attend  any  difeafes  -,  and  make  them  often 
mortal,  which  would  otherwife  pafs,  and  have  had 
but  a  common  courfe.  I  have  known  the  moft  bufy 
minifters  of  ftate,  moft  fortunate  couniers,  moft  vigo- 
rous youths,  moft  beautiful  virgins,  in  the  ftrength  or 
flower  of  their  age,  fink  under  common  diftempers,  by 
the  force  of  fuch  weights,  and  the  ci-ucl  damps  and 
difturbances  thereby  given  their  fpirits  and  their  blood. 
*Tis  no  matter  what  is  made  the  occafion,  if  well  im- 
proved by  fpleen  and  melancholy  apprehenfions  :  a  dif- 
appointed  hope,  a  blot  of  honour,  a  ftrain  of  confci- 
ence,  an  unfortunate  love,  an  aking  jealoufy,  a  repi- 
ning  grief,  will  ferve  the  turn,  and  all  alike. 

I  remember  an  ingenious  phyfician,  who  told  me, 
in  the  fanatic  times,  he  found  moft  of  his  patients  fo 
difturbed  by  troubles  of  confcience,  that  he  was  for- 
ced to  play  the  divine  with  them  before  he  could  begin 
the  phyfician  :  whofe  greateft  (kill  perhaps  often  Ues 
in  the  infufing  of  hopes,  and  inducing  feme  compo- 
fure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  other  operations  of  their  art :  and  this  ought  to 
be  the  firft  endeavour  of  the  patient  too ;  without 
which,  all  other  medicines  may  lofe  their  virtue. 

The  two  great  bleffings  of  life  are,  in  my  opinion, 
health  and  good  humour ;  and  none  contfibute  more  td 
ope  another  \  without  health,  all  will  allow  life  to  be 
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but  a  burden ;  and  the  feveral  conditions  of  fortune 
to  be  all  wearifome,  dull,  or  difagreeable,  without 

rd  humour :  nor  does  any  feem  to  contribute  towards 
true  happinefs  of  life,  but  as  it  ferves  to  increafc 
that  treafure,  or  to  preferve  it.  Whatever  other  dif- 
ferences are  commonly  apprehended  in  the  feveral  con- 
ditions of  fortune,  none  perhaps  will  be  found  fo  true 
or  fo  great,  as  what  is  made  by  thofe  two  circumftan- 
fes,  fo  little  regarded  in  the  common  courfe  or  purfuits 
of  mortal  men. 

■  Whether  long  life  be  a  blefling  or  no,  God  Al- 
mighty only  can  determine,  who  alone  knows  what 
length  it  is  lilce  to  run,  and  how  'tis  like  to  be  attended. 
Socrates  ufed  to  fay,  that  'twas  pleafantto  grow  old 
ijdth  good  health  and  a  good  friend ;  and  he  might 
have  reafon.  A  man  may  be  content  to  live  while  he 
is  no  trouble  to  himfelf  or  his  friends;  but,  after  that, 
'tis  hard  if  he  be  not  content  to  die.  I  knew  and 
efteemed  a  perfon  abroad,  who  ufed  to  fay,  a  man  muft 
be  a  mean  wretch  that  defired  to  live  after  threefcore 
years  old.  But  fo  much,  I  doubt,  is  certain,  that,  in 
life,  as  in  wine,  he,  that  will  drink  it  good,  muft  not 
draw  it  to  dregs. 

Where  this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be, 
that,  whereas  younger  men  are  ufually  in  pain,  when 
they  are  not  in  pleafure,  old  men  find  a  fort  of  plea- 
fore,  whenever  they  are  out  of  pain.  And,  as  young 
men  often  lofe  or  impair  their  prefent  enjoyments,  by 
raving  after  what  is  to  come,  by  vain  hopes,  or  fruit- 
Ids  fears  \  fo  old  men  relieve  the  wants  of  their  age, 
by  plealin^  reflexions  upon  what  is  paft.  Therefore 
men,  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  their  age,  fliould 
endeavour  to  fill  their  lives  with  reading,  with  travel, 
with  the  beft  converfation,  and  the  worthieft  aftions, 
cither  in  their  public  or  private  ftations  j  that  they 
may  have  fomething  agreeable  left  to  feed  on,  whea 
they  are  olc|,  b/  pleafing  remembrances.. 
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But,  as  they  tre  only  the  dean  beafts  which  chew  the 
cud,'  when  they  have  fed  enough ;  fo  they  muft  be 
clean  and  virtuous  men  that  can  refleft,  with  pleafure, 
t]^n  the  paft  accidents  or  courfes  of  their  lives.  Be- 
lidte,  men  who  grow  old  with  good  fenfe,  or  good 
fortunes,  and  good  nature,  cannot  want  the  pleafurd 
of  plcafing  others,  by  aflifting  with  their  gifts,  their 
credit,  and  their  advice,  fuch  as  deferve  it ;  as  well  as 
their  care  of  children,  kindnds  to  friends,  and  bounty 
to  fcrvants. 

But  there  cannot  indeed  live  a  more  unh^)py  crea- 
ture than  an  ill-natured  old  man,  who  is  neither  capa- 
ble of  receiving  pleafures,  nor  fenfible  of  doing  them 
to  others  -,  and,  in  fuch  a  condition,  it  is  time  to  leave 
them. 

Thus  have  I  traced,  in  this  eflay,  whatever  has  fallen 
in  my  way  or  thoughts  to  obferve  concernihg  life  and 
health,"  and  which  I  conceived  might  be  or  any  pu- 
blic ufe  to  be  known  or  confidered :  the  plainnefs 
wherewith  it  is  written  eafily  Ihews,  there  could  be  no 
other  intention :  and  it  may  at  leaft  pafs  like  a  Derby- 
Ihire  charm,  which  is  ufed  among  fick  cattle,  with 
thefe  words  j  if  it  does  thee  no  good,  it  will  do  thee 
no  harm.  :    .    ,  t-     . 

I'o  fum  up  all,  the  firft  principle  of  health  and  long 
life  is  derived  from  the  ftrength  of  our  race  or  our 
birth ;  which  gave  occafion  to  that  faying,  Gaudeant 
bene  nati :  let  them  rejoice  that  are  happily  bom. '  Ac- 
cidents are  not  in  our  power  to  govern :  To  that  the 
beft  cares  or  provifions  for  life  and  health,  that  are 
left  us,  confift  in  the  difcreet  and  temperate  govern- 
ment of  diet  and  exercife :  in  both  which  all  excefs  is 
to  be  avoided,  efpecially  in  the  common  ufe  of  wine ; 
whereof  the  firft  glafs  may  pafs  for  health,  the  fecond 
for  good  humour,  the  third  for  our  friends ;  but  the 
fourth  is  for  our  enemies. 
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For  temperance  in  other  kinds,  or  in  genera],  I  hav^ 
given  its  character  and  virtues  in  the  eflay  of  xnoxa^ 
fo  as  to  need  no  more  upon  that  fubjeft  here. 

When,  in  default  or  defpite  of  all  thefe  cares,  or  by  ^ 
efifeft  of  ill  airs  and  feafons,  acute  or  ftrong  difbiicji 
may  arUe,  reeourfe  tnuft  be  had  to  the  beft  phyficiav 
that  are  in  reach,  whole  fuccefs  will  depend  upon 
thought  and  care,  as  much  as  (kill.  In  all  difeafes  of 
body  or  mind,  it  is  Yizppy  to  have  an  able  phyfician 
for  a  friend,  or  difcreet  niend  for  a  phyfician ;  wliich 
is  (b  great  a  blefling,  that  the  wife  man  wi^  have  it 
to  proceed  only  from  God,  where  he  (ays  '^  A  faithfyl 
friend  is  the  medicine  of  life,  and  he  that  fears  the  Lonjl 
ihall  End  him/' 
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HEROIC    VIRTUE. 


AMONG  all  the  endowments  of  nature, 
or  improvements  of  art  wherein  men  hare 
excelled  and  diftinguilhed  themfelves  moft 
Jn  the  world,  there  are  two  only  that  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  divine,  and  of  giving  that 
efteem  or  appellation  to  fuch  as  pollefled  them  in 
very  eminent  degrees  j  which  are  heroic  virtue,  and 
poetry:  for  prophecy  cannot  be  eftcemed  any  ex-. 
cellency  of  nature  or  of  art,  but,  where-cvcr  it  is 
true,  is  an  immediate  gift  pf  God,  and  beftowed 
|u:cording  to  his  pleafure,  and  upon  fubjedb  of  the 
meaned  capacity  ^  upon  women  or  children,  or  even 
things  inanimate  y  as  the  ftones  placed  in  the  High* 
Prictt's  breaft-plate,  which  were  a  facred  oracle  among 
the  Jews. 

I  will  leave  poetry  to  an  eflay  by  itfclf,  and  dedir 
cate  this  only  to  that  antiquated  fhrine  of  heroic 
virtue,  which  however  forgotten,  or  unknown  ir) 
latter  ages,  muft  yet  be  allowed  to  have  produced 
in  the  world  the  advantages  moft  vsflued  among 
fnen,  and  which  moft  diftinguifli  their  underftand- 
ings,  and  their  lives,  from  the  reft  pf  thdr  fellow- 
creatures. 

Though  it  be  eafier  to  defcribe  heroic  virtue,  by  the 
effeds  and  examples,  than  by  caufes  or  definitions  j  yet 
it  may  be  faid  toariie  from  fome  great  and  native  ex- 
(rellencv  of.  temper  or  genius  tranfccnding  the  common 
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rare  of  mankind,  in  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  ford- 
rude.  Thcic  ingredients  advantaged  by  birth,  impro- 
Fcd  by  education,  and  afitted  by  fortune,  Icem  to 
make  that  nobic  compx^l'irion,  ^  hich  gives  fuch  a 
luftre  to  thole  who  have  poirciled  it,  as  made  them 
appear  to  cominon  eyes  fomcihing  more  than  mortal^ 
and  TO  have  been  born  of  fomc  mixture  between  di  • 
¥inc  and  hunian  race  ;  to  have  been  honoured  and 
obeyed  in  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  bewailed 
and  adored. 

The  greatncis  of  their  wifdom  appeared  in  the  m- 
ccllcncy  of  their  inventions  ;  and  thcfe,  by  the  good* 
ncfi  of  their  nature,  were  turned  and  exercifcd  upon 
fudi  fubje<5ts  as  were  of  general  good  to  man- 
kind in  the  common  ufes  ot  life,  or  to  their  own 
countries  in  the  inllitutions  of  fuch  laws,  orders,  or 
governments,  as  were  of  moft  eafc,  fatety,  and  advan- 
tage to  civil  fociet)'.  Their  valour  was  employed  in 
defending  their  own  countries  from  the  violence  of 
ill  men  at  home,  or  enemies  abroad ;  in  reducing  their 
barbarous  neighbours  to  t!ic  fame  forms  and  orders 
of  civil  lives  and  inllitutions  ;  or  in  relieving  others 
from  the  cruelties  and  oppi-efTions  of  tyranny  and 
violence. 

Thefc  are  all  comprchcndcvl  in  three  verfcs  of  Virgilp 
defcribing  the  blcflcd  feats  in  Elyfium,  and  thofctnat 
enjoyed  them. 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  paifi, 
Iilventas  aut  qui  vitain  cxcolucrc  jier  artes, 
Quique  fui  nn-inorcs  <iiios  feccrc  mercndo. 

Here  fuch,  as  for  their  country  wounds  receivM, 

Or  who  by  arts  invented  life  improv'd. 

Or  by  dcicrving  made  themftlves  remembcr'd. 

And,  indeed,  tlv  rharaftrr  of  hcrnic  virtue  forms  to 
be,  in  Ihort,  the  drfervin:^  weil  of  mankind.  Where 
this  is  chi^f  in  ctfigr^    and  ^'P-it  i^  llirccfs,   the  prc- 

tciigq 
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tencc  to  a  hero  lies  very  fair,  and  can  never  be  allowed 
without  it. 

I  have  faid,  that  this  excellency  of  genius  muft  be 
native,  becaufe  it  can  never  grow  to  any  great  height, 
if  it  be  only  acquired  or  aflF^bed  :  but  it  muft  be  en- 
nobled by  birth,  to  give  it  more  luftre,  efteem,  and 
authority  ;  it  muft  be  cultivated  by  education  and  in- 
ftrudion,  to  improve  its  growth,  and  diredt  its  end 
and  application ;  and  it  muft  be  aflifted  by  fortune, 
to  preferve  it  to  maturity  -,  becaufe  the  nobleft  fpirit 
or  genius  in  the  world,  if  it  falls,  though  never  fo 
bravely,  in  its  firft  cnterprifes,  cannot  dcterve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  fo  great  a  reward,  as  the 
efteem  of  heroic  virtue.  And  yet  perhaps  many  a 
perfon  has  died  in  the  firft  batde  or  adventure  he  at* 
chieved,  and  lies  buried  in  filence  and  oblivion ;  who, 
had  he  out-lived  as  many  dangers  as  Alexander  did, 
might  have  fliined  as  bright  in  honour  and  fame.  Now 
lince  fo  many  ftars  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  con- 
ftellation,  'tis  no  wonder  it  has  fo  feldom  appeared  in 
the  world ;  nor  that,  when  it  does,  it  is  received  and 
followed  with  fo  much  gazing,  and  fo  much  venera- 
tion. 

Among  the  Ampler  ages  or  generations  of  men,  in 
fevcral  countries,  thofe,  who  were  the  firft  inventors 
of  arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  moft  ne- 
ceflary  or  ufeful  to  human  life,  were  honoured  alive, 
and,  after  death,  worihiped  as  Gods.  And  lb  were 
thofe,  who  had  been  the  firft  authors  of  any  good  and 
well  inftituted  civil  government  in  any  country,  by 
which  the  native  inhabitants  were  reduced  fixMH  favagfs 
and  brutifti  lives,  to  the  firfety  and  convenience  of  fo- 
cieties,  the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  obfervance  of 
orders,  and  the  obedience  of  laws  j  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  fccurity,  plenty,  civility,  riches,  induftry, 
and  all  kinds  of  arts.  The  evident  advantages  and 
common  benefits  of  thcfe  forts  of  inftitutions,  made 
I  people 
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people  generally  inclined  at  home  to  obey  fuch  govern- 
ors, the  neighbour  nations  to  efteem  them,  and  there- 
by willingly  enter  into  their  protection,  or  cafily  yield 
to  the  force  of  their  arms  and  prowefs.  Thus  con- 
quefts  began  to  be  made  in  the  world,  and  upon  the 
lamedefigns  of  reducing  barbarous  nations  unto  civil 
and  well- regulated  conftitutions  and  governments,  and 
[>f  lubduing  thofe  by  force  to  obey  them,  who  refufed 
to  accept  willingly  the  advantages  of  life  or  condition 
chat  were  thereby  offered  them.  Such  perfons  of  old, 
•rfio,  excelling  in  thofe  virtues,  were  attended  by  thefe 
fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous  conquefts,  and 
Wt  them  under  good  conftitutions  of  laws  and  go- 
vernments ;  or  who  inftituted  excellent  and  lafting  or- 
ders and  frames  of  any  political  ftate,  in  what  compafs 
focver  of  country,  or  under  what  name  foever  of  civil 
government,  were  obeyed  as  Princes  or  Lawgivers  in 
thdr  own  times,  and  were  called,  in  after-ages,  by 
the  name  of  heroes. 

From  thefe  fources,  I  believe,  may  be  deduced  all 
or  moft  of  the  theology  or  idolatry  rf  all  the  ancient 
Pj^an  countries,  within  the  compafs  of  the  four  great 
empires,  fo  much  renowned  in  (lory,  and  perhaps  of 
Ibme  others,  as  great  in  their  conftitutions,  and  as  ex- 
tended in  their  conquefts,  though  not  fo  much  cele- 
brated or  obferved  by  learned  men. 
*'  From  all  I  can  gather  upon  the  furveys  of  ancient 
ftory,  I  am  apt  to  conclude,  that  Saturn  was  a  King  of 
Ci«e,  aind  expelled  that  kingdom  by  his  fon.  That 
Jupiter,  having  driven  out  his  father  from  Crete,  xx)n- 
quered  Greece  or  at  leaft  the  Peloponnefus ;  and  having, 
among  thofe  inhabitants,  introduced  the  ufe  of  agri- 
culture, of  property  and  civility,  and  eftablilhed  a 
juft  and  regular  kingdom,  was,  by  them,  adored  as 
i:hief  of  their  Gods. 

Ante  Jovem  nulli  fubigebant  arva  coloni. 

That 
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That  his  bmther,  fifters,  fons  and  daughters,  were 
worihiped  likcwifc,  for  the  inventions  of  things  chief: 
ly  ufeAil,  neceilary,  or  agreeable  to  human  life.  So 
iNeptune,  for  the  art  or  improvement  of  navigation ; 
Vulcan^  for  that  of  forging  brafs  and  iron ;  Minerva, 
of  fpinning;  Apollo,  of  mufic,  and  poetry  -,  Mercury, 
of  manual  arts  and  merchandife ;  Bacchus,  for  the  in- 
vention of  wine  *,  and  Ceres,  of  com. 

I  do  not  find  any  traces  left  by  which  a  probable 
conje&ure  may  be  made  of  the  age,  wherein  this  race 
of  Saturn  flouriflied  in  the  world,  nor,  confequently, 
what  length  of  time  they  were  adored ;  for  as  to 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  there 
were  more  than  one  or  two  of  thofe  names,  in  very 
different  times,  and  perhaps  countries,  as  Greece  aid 
Egypt ;  and  that  the  laft,  who  was  fon  of  Alcmenay 
and  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  very  modern  in  je- 
fpeft  of  the  other  more  ancient,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  race  of  Jupiter.  But  the  ftory  of  oiat^ 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  who  are  faid  to  have  conquered 
Lidia,  is  grown  too  obfcure,  by  the  dark  fhades  of  fo 
great  antiquity,  ordifguifed  by  the  mafk  of  fables  and 
iidion  of  poets. 

The  fame  divine  honours  were  rendered  by  the  E- 
gyptians  to  Ofyris  ;  in  whofc  temple  was  infcribed  on 
a  pillar,  that  he  had  gone  through  all  countries,  and 
every  where  uught  men  all  that  he  found  neceflary 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  ;  by  the  Aflyrians 
to  Belus,  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  and  great  in- 
ventor or  improver  of  aftronomy  among  theChaldeans  \ 
by  the  original  Latins  or  Hctrufcans,  to  Janus,  who 
introduced  agriculture  into  Italy  -,  and  thefc  three  were 
worfhipped  as  Gods  by  thofe  ancient  and  learned  na- 
tions. 

Ninus  and  Sefoftris  were  renowned  for  their  mighty 
conqueft,  and  efteemed  the  two  great  heroes  of  Afiyria 
and  of  Egypt ;  the  firft  having  extended  his  viftorie§ 

tq 
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be  river  Indus,  and  the  other  chofe  of  the  Egypci- 
over  Afia,  as  far  as  Pontus.  The  time  of  Ninus 
oatroverted  among  hiftorians,  being  by  Ibmc  pla- 
thirteen,  by  others  eight  hundred  years  before  Sar- 
ipalus :  but  that  of  Sefoftris  is,  in  my  opinion, 
rh  harder  to  be  afHrmed.  For  I  do  not  fee  how 
r  opinion  can  be  allowed,  who  make  him  to  be 
jck,  that  took  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
t  no  more  is  faid  in  fcripture  of  the  progrefs  of 

expedition :  nor  is  the  time  of  it  mentioned  in 
Grecian  ftory,  though  fome  records  are  there  found, 
11  that  palled  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  with  di- 
lion  enough.  But  the  moft  ancient  among  them 
k  of  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  and  his  mighty  con- 
Btsj  as  very  ancient  then,  and  agree  the  kingdom 
Jolchis  to  have  defcendcd  from  a  colony  there  efta- 
led  by  this  famous  King,  as  a  monument  how  far 
tfaward  his  vi6torics  had  extended.  Now  this 
adom  fiouriihed  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
died  in  thofe  arts  of  magic  and  enchantments, 
ch  they  were  tliought  to  have  brought  with  them 
of  Egypt  ^  fo  as  I  think  the  ftory  of  this  King 
1  be  reckoned  as  almoft  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
e- 

7he  two  next  heroes,  that  enter  the  fcenc,  arc  the 
iban  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  both  renowned  among 
Greeks,  for  freeing  their  country  from  fierce  wild 
[h,  or  from  fiercer  and  wilder  men  that  infefted  them } 
n  robbers  and  fpoilcrs,  or  from  cruel  and  lawlefs 
nrs.  Thefeus  was  befides  honoured  as  founder  of 
more  civil  ftate  or  kingdom  of  Athens,  which  city 

began  to  nourill)  and  grow  great  by  his  inftituti- 
,  though  his  fativir  had  been  King  of  the  fcattcred 
iges  or  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
n  the  fame  agi  llourillied  Minos  King  of  Crete,  re- 
:d  to  be  Ion  of  Jupiter ;  who  by  the  force  and 
ibcr  of  his  fleets,    became  Lord  of  the  Hgcaa 

IHands, 
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iflands,  and  moft  of  the  coafts  of  Greece,''and  was  re« 
nowned  as  a  hero,  for  the  juftnefs  of  his  laws,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  his  reign. 

For  the  heroes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars,  ib 
much  celebrated  in  thofe  two  charming  poems,  which 
from  them  were  called  heroicai,  though  'tis  eafy  to 
take  their  characters  from  thofe  admirable  pidhircs 
drawn  of  them  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  *tis  hard  to 
find  them  in  the  relations  of  any  authentic  ftory.  That 
which  may  be  obferved  is,  that  all  the  conduA  and 
courage  of  Hedor  were  employed,  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  and  his  father  againft  a  foreign  invafion  : 
the  valour  of  Achilles  was  exercifed  in  the  common 
caufe«  wherein  his  whole  nation  was  engaged  upon  the 
fatal  revenge  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  though  he  Jiad 
been  afTured  by  certain  prophefies,  that  he  ibould  die 
before  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  .£nea$,  having  em- 
ployed his  utmoft  prowefs  in  defence  of  his  country, 
faved  his  father  and  the  Trojan  Gods,  gathered  up  C&c 
remainders  of  his  ruined  country,  failed  to  Italy^  and 
there  founded  a  kingdom,  which  gave  rile  to. the 
grcateft  empire  of  the  world. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  thefe,  Ijy- 
curgus  inftituted  the  Spartan  State,  upon  laws  and  or* 
ders  fo  different  from  thofe  ufual  in  thofe  times  and 
countries,  that  more  than  human  authority  feemied 
necefTary  to  eflablilh  them  ;  and  the  Pythian  Pridlds 
told  him,  fhe  did  not  know  whether  fhe  fbould  call 
him  a  God  or  a  man.  And  indeed  no  civil  or  politic 
conftitutions  have  been  more  celebrated  than  hlsy.  -by 
the  befl  authors  of  ancient  ftory  and  times. 

The  next  heroes,  we  meet  with  upon  record^  were 
Romulus  and  Numa,  of  which  the  firft  founded  the 
Roman  city  and  State,  and  the  other  polifhed  the  civil 
and  religious  orders  of  both  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
original  inflitutions  of  thefe  two  lawgivers  contimifld 
as  long  as  tliat  glorious  State. 

The 
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'  The  next  hero,  that  came  upon  the  ftage,  was  Cy- 
'  nis,  who  freed  his  country  from  their  fervitude  to  the 
Medes,  erefted  the  Perfian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Affyrian ;  adorned  it  with  excellent  conftitutions 
and  laws,  and  extended  it  weftward,  by  the  conquefl: 
of  all  the  leffer  Afia  and  Lydia,  to  the  very  coalls  of 
the  £gean  fea.  Whether  the  pifture  of  Cyrus,  drav/n 
by  Xenophon,  be  after  the  life,  or  only  imaginary,  we 
may  find  in  it  the  trueil  character  that  can  be  given  of 
iieroic  virtue :  and  'tis  certain  his  memory  was  always 
celebrated  among  the  Pcrfians,  though  not  profecuted 
by  divine  honours,  becaufe  that  nation  adored  one  Su- 
preme God,  without  any  reprefentation  or  idol ;  and 
in  the  next  place  the  fun,  to  whom  alone  they  offered 
facrifices. 

.  Alexander  was  the  next  renowned  in  ftory,  having 
founded  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  the  intire  conqucH: 
of  the  Perlian,  and  extended  it  by  the  addition  of 
iGrcece  and  Macedon.  But  he  attained  not  the  elleem 
or  appellation  of  an  hero,  though  he  afFeded  and 
ootHted  it  by  his  mother^s  {lories  of  his  birth,  and  by 
the  flatteries  of  the  Prieft  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am  - 
mon.  His  pretence  was  juftly  excluded  by  his  intern- 
petance  in  wine,  in  anger,  and  in  luft ;  and  more  yet 
hf  his  cruelties  and  his  pride :  for  true  honour  has 
fiamething  in  it  fo  humourous,  as  to  follow  comm.only 
chole  who  avoid  and  negleft  it,  rather  than  thofe  who 
ieek  and  purfuc  it.  Befides,  he  inftituted  no  orders 
or  fiame  of  government,  in  the  kingdoms  either  of 
Macedon  or  Perfia ;  but  rather  corrupted  and  diforder- 
cd  thofe  he  found  :  and  feems  to  have  owed  the  fuc- 
cefles  of  his  enterprifes,  to  the  counfels  and  conduft  of 
his  father's  old  officers ;  after  whofe  difgracc  and  fall, 
immediately  fuccecdcd  that  of  his  fortune  and  his  life. 
Yet  he  mult  be  allowed,  to  have  much  contributed  to 
his  own  glory  and  fame,  by  a  great  native  genius  and 
unlimited  bounty,  and  by  the  greateit  boldnefs  of  en- 
:  terprife. 
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terprife,  fcorh  of  danger,  and  fearlefsnefs  of  deattif 
that  could  be  in  any  mortal  man.  He  was  a  prodigjr 
of  valour  and  of  fortune ;  but,  whether  his  virtues 
or  his  faults  were  greateft,  is  hard  to  be  decided. 

Caclar,  who  is  commonly  efteemed  to  have  been 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  feems  to  have  poflefled 
very  eminently  all  the  qualities,  both  native  and  ac- 
quired, that  enter  into  the  compofidon  of  an  hero, 
but  failed  of  the  attribute  of  honour,  becauie  he 
overthrew  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  and  orders 
of  his  (late  ;  and  railed  his  greatnefs  by  the  conqueft 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  more  than  c^  their  enemies ; 
and  after  he  came  to  the  empire  lived  not  to  perfe& 
the  frame  of  fuch  a  government,  or  atchieve  fuch  con- 
quefb  as  he  feems  to  have  had  in  defign. 

Thefe  four  great  monarchies,  with  the  fmaller  king- 
doms, principalities,  and  itates,  that  were  fwallowed 
up  by  their  conquefts  and  extent,  make  the  fubjed  of 
what  is  called  ancient  flory,  and  are  fo  excellently  re- 
lated by  the  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ftill  ex- 
tant and  in  common  vogue,  lb  commented,  enlarged, 
reduced  into  order  of  time  and  place,  by  many  more 
of  the  modern  writers,  that  they  are  known  to  all 
men,  who  profefs  to  ftudy  or  entertain  themfelves  with 
reading.  The  orders  and  indications  of  thefe  feveral 
governments,  their  progrefs  and  duration,  their  fuc- 
cefles  or  decays,  their  events  and  revolutions,  make 
the  common  themes  of  fchools  and  colleges,  the  ftu- 
dy of  learned,  and  the  tonverfation  of  idle  men,  the 
arguments  of  hiftorics,  poems,  and  romances.  From 
the  adions  and  fortunes  of  thole  Princes  and  lawgivers, 
are  drawn  the  common  examples  of  virtue  and  ho* 
nour,  the  reproaches  of  vice,  which  arc  illuftrated  by 
the  felicities  or  misfortunes  that  attend  them.  From 
the  events  and  revolutions  of  thefe  governments  are 
drawn  the  ufuai  inftrudions  of  Princes  and  Stateiinen, 
and  the  difcourfes  and  reflexions  of  the  greateft  wits 

and 
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^A^  i«irilers  upon  the  politics.  From  the  orders  and 
i^i^tutions,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  empires 
aa4  Ibites,  the  fages  of  law  and  of  juflice,  in  all 
countries,  endeavour  to  deduce  the  very  common  laws 
df  nature  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  particular  ci- 
vil or  municipal  of  kin^oms  and  provinces.  From 
thde  they  draw  their  arguments  and  precedents  in 
all  difputes  concerning  the  pretended  excellencies  or 
<iefaults  of  the  fcveral  forts  of  governments  that  are 
cactoUed  or  decried,  accufed  or  defended ;  concerning 
the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  of  invafion  and  defence 
between  Sovereign  Princes,'  as  well  as  of  authority 
and  obedience,  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  in  oivil  con- 
tentions. 

Yet  the  ftage  of  all  thefe  empires,  and  revolutions 
of  all  thefe  heroic  adtions,  and  thefe  famous  conftitu- 
tiODS  (how  great  or  how  wife  foever  any  of  them  are 
eflcemed)  is  but  a  limited  compafs  of  earth,  that  leaves 
out  many  vaft  regions  of  the  world,  the  which,  tho* 
accounted  barbarous,  and  little  taken  notice  of  in  ftory, 
or  by  any  celebrated  authors,  yet  have  a  right  to  come 
ia.for  their  voice,  in  agreeing  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations  (for  aught  I  know)  as  well  as  the  reft,  that 
have  arrogated  it  wholly  to  themfelves ;  and  befides, 
ia  my  opinion,  there  are  fome  of  them,  that,  upon 
enquiry,  willl  be  found  to  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
all  the  others,  in  the  wifdom  of  their  conftitutions, 
the  extent  of  their  conquefts,  and  the  duration  of  their 
empires  or  ftates^ 

.The  famous  fcene  of  the  four  great  monarchies  was 
that  midland  part  of  the  world,  which  was  bounded 
oa  die  Eaft  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  Weft  by  th« 
Atlantic]  ocean  *,  on  the  North  by  the  river  Oxus,  the 
Caipian  and  the  Euxine  feas,  and  the  Danube ;  on  the 
Scnith  by  the  mountain  Atlas,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
fituu  .thence  to  the  mouth  of  Indus,  by  the  fouthern 
ocean.      ,     . 
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'Tis  true,  that  Semiramis  and  Alexander  are  fsud  to 
have  conquerd  India ;  but  the  firft  feems  only  to  have 
fubdued  feme  parts  of  it,  that  lie  upon  the  borders 
of  that  river ;  and  Alestander's  atchievemepts  there 
feem  rather  like  a  journey  than  a  conqueil ;  and  tho' 
he  pierced  through  the  country,  from  Indus  to  Ganges, 
yet  he  left  even  undifcovered  the  greateft  parts  of 
that  mighty  region,  which  by  the  ancients  was  report- 
ed to  contain  an  hundred  and  eighteen  great  and  po- 
pulous nations,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know^  were 
never  conquered  but  by  the  Tartars. 

I  reckon  neither  Scythia  nor  Arabia  for  parts  of 
that  ancient  fcene  of  a£l:ion  and  ftory  ;  for,  though 
Cyrus  and  Darius  entered  the  firft,  yet  they  foon  left  it^ 
one  with  lofs  of  his  honour,  and  the  other  of  his  life. 
And  for  Arabia,  I  neither  find  it  was  ever  conquered, 
or  indeed  well  difcovcred  or  furveyed ;  nor  much  more 
known,  than  by  the  commerce  of  their  fpices  and 
perfumes.  I  mean  that  part  of  it,  which  is  called 
Arabia  Felix,  and  is  environed  on  three  fides  by  the 
fca  •,  for  the  nortliern  flcirts,  that  join  to  Syria,  have  en- 
tered into  the  conquefts  or  commerce  of  the  four  great 
empires ;  but  that,  which  feems  to  have  fecured  the 
other,  is  the  ftony  and  fandy  defarts,  through  which 
no  armies  can  pafs  for  want  of  water. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  as  it  lies 
at  prefent  before  us,  fince  the  difcoveries  made  by  the 
navigations  of  thefe  three  laft  centuries,  we  fhall  eafi- 
ly  find  what  vaft  regions  there  are,  which  have  been 
left  out  of  that  ancient  fcene  on  all  fides :  and  thoiJgh 
pafling  for  barbarous,  they  have  not  been  efteemed 
worth  the  pens  of  any  good  authors,  and  are  known 
only  by  common  and  poor  relations  of  traders,  fea- 
men,  or  travellers ;  yet,  by  all  I  have  read,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  fome  of  thefe  out-lying  parts  of  • 
the  world,  however  unknown  by  the  ancients,  and  over- 
looked by  the  modem  learned)  may  yet  have  afibrded 

as 
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as  much  matter  of  aftion  and  fpeculation,  as  the  other 
icene  fo  much  celebrated  in  ftory.  I  mean  not  only 
in  their  yaft  extent,  and  variety  of  foils  and  climates, 
with  their  natural  produftions,  but  even  in  the  excel- 
lent conftitutions  of  laws  and  cuftoms,  the  wife  and 
lafting  foundations  of  dates  and  empires,  and  the 
mighty  flights  of  conquefts  that  have  rifen  from  fuch 
orders  and  inftitutions. 

Now,  becaufe  the  firft  fcene  is  fuch  a  beaten  road, 
and  this  fo  little  known  or  traced,  I  am  content  to 
take  a  fhort  furvey  of  our  four  great  fchemes  of  go- 
vernment or  empire,  that  have  i^rung  and  grown  to 
mighty  heights,  lived  very  long,  and  flouriftied  much 
In  thefe  remote  (and,  as  we  will  have  it,  more  ignoble) 
ccgions  of  the  world  :  whereof  one  is  at  the  fartheft 
degree  of  our  eaftem  longitude,  being  the  kingdom  of 
Chma.  The  next  is  at  the  fartheft  weftern,  which  is 
that  of  Peru.  The  third  is  the  outmoft  of  our  north- 
cm  latitude,  which  is  Scythia  or  Tartary.  And  the 
fourth  is  Arabia,  which  lies  very  far  upon  the  fouth- 
em. 

For  that  vaft  continent  of  Africa,  that  extends  be- 
tween mount  Atlas,  and  the  fouthern  ocean  -,  though 
it  be  found  to  fwarm  in  people,  to  abound  in  gold, 
to  contain  many  great  kingdoms,  and  infinite  fmaller 
principalities,  to  be  pierced  by  thofe  tsvo  famous  ri- 
vers of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  to  produce  a  race  of 
men  that  feem  hardly  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  reft 
of  mankind  -,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  traces  of  that  he- 
roic virtue,  that  may  entitle  them  to  any  fhare  in  this 
eflay.  For  whatever  remains  in  ftory  of  Atlas,  or  his 
kingdom  of  old,  is  fo  obfcured  with  age  or  fables, 
that  it  may  go  along  with  thofe  of  the  Atlantic  iflands ; 
though  I  know  not  whether  thefe  themfelves  were  by. 
Sok>|ior  Plato  intended  for  fables  or  no,  or  for  relations 
they  had  met  with  among  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  and 
wl^h  perhaps  were  by  them  otherwif^eftecmed. 

X  2  SECT. 
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SECT.    11. 

TH  E  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  China  is 
bounded  to  the  Eaft  and  South  by  the  ocean^  to 
the  North  by  a  ftone  wall  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
long,  raifed  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars  •,  and 
to  the  Weft,  by  vaft  and  unpaffable  mountains  or  defarts, 
which  the  labour  or  curiofity  of  no  mortal  man  has  been 
ever  yet  known  to  have  pierced  through,  or  given  any 
account  of.  When  Alexander  would  have  paffed  tlw 
river  Ganges,  he  was  told  by  the  Indians  that  nothing 
beyond  it  was  inhabited,  and  that  all  was  either  im- 
paiTable  marfhes,  lying  between  great  rivers,  or  fandy 
defarts,  or  fteep  mountains,  fuH  only  of  wild  beafts, 
but  wholly  deftitutc  of  mankind.  So  as  Ganges  was 
efteemed  by  ancients  the  bound  of  the  eaftern  world  : 
fincethe  ufeof  the  compafs,  and  extent  of  navigation,  it 
is  found  that  there  are  feveral  populous  kingdoms  lie  be- 
tween Ganges  and  the  defarts  or  mountains  that  divide 
them  from  China ;  as  Pegu,  Siam,  Cirote,  and  others 
lie  in  this  fpace,  coafting  along  the  borders  of  great 
rivers  northwards  •,  which  are  faid  to  run  about  the 
length  of  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  all  of  them  to  rife 
from  one  mighty  lake  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary. 
But  from  none  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  known  any  other 
way  of  paffage  or  commerce  into  China,  than  by 
fea. 

From  Indofton,  or  the  Mogul's  country,  there  is 
none  other  ufual ;  and  fuch  as  travel  from  thence  by 
land  are  forced  to  go  many  degrees  northward  before 
they  turn  to  the  eaft,  to  pafs  many  favage  kingdoms 
or  countries  of  the  Tartars,  to  travel  through  vaft 
fandy  defarts,  and  other  prodigious  high  and  fljeep 
mountains,  where  no  carriage  or  beaft  is  able  to  pais, 
but  only  men  on  foot  \  and  over  one  mountain  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  cftccmcd  the  higheft  in  the  world;  where  the 
air  is  fo  thin,  that  men  cannot  travel  over  it  without 
danger  of  their  lives  ;  and  never  in  fummcr  without 
being  poifoned  by  the  fcent  of  certain  herbs  that  grov\* 
upon  it ;  which  is  mortal  when  they  are  in  flower. 
After  eight  or  nine  months  journey  from  the  Mogul's 
court,  feveral  perfons  have  travelled  this  way,  till 
they  came  to  the  wall  that  defends  or  divides  China 
from  Tartary,  and  fo  to  the  imperial  city  of  Peking, 
ficuate  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  mighty  region, 
which  the  Chinefes  call  a  world  by  itfelf  *,  and  cfteem 
themfelves  the  only  reafonable  and  civilized  jx^ople, 
having  no  neighbours  on  three  fides  -,  and  to  the  north 
only  the  Tartars,  whom  they  efteem  but  another  fort 
of  wild  or  brutifli  men  ;  and  therefore  they  fay  in 
common  proverb,  that  the  Chinefes  only  fee  with  two 
eyes,  and  all  other  men  but  with  one. 

By  this  fituation,  and  by  a  cuftom  or  law  very  anci- 
ent among  them,  of  fuffering  no  ftranger  to  come  in- 
to their  country,  or,  if  they  do,  not  permitting  him 
to  go  out,  or  return  any  more  to  his  own,  this  vaft 
continent  continued  very  long,  and  wholly  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  the  world ;  and,  forafmuch  as  I  can 
find,  wasfirft  difcovered  to  us  by  Paul  us  Venetus ;  who, 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  voyage  from 
Venice,  through  Armenia,  Perfia,  and  feveral  parts  of 
Tartary,  to  that  which  he  names  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
taya,  and  to  the  famous  city  of  Cambalu  (as  he  calls 
them)  and,  after  feventeen  years  refidence  of  his  fa- 
ther and  himfelf  in  that  court  of  the  great  Cham, 
returned  to  Venice,  and  left  the  world  a  large  account 
of  this  voyage. 

Since  his  time,  and  within  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  feveral  miffionary  Friers  and  Jefuits  have,  up- 
on devotion  or  command  of  their  fuperiors,  pierced 
with  infinite  pains  and  dangers  through  thefe  vaft  and 
(avage  regions,  fome  from  the  Mogul's  country,  fome 
X  3  through 
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through  Armenia  and  Perfia,  and  arrived  at  Pekine ; 
which  I  make  no  queftion  (by  comparing  all  their  fe- 
veral  accounts  and  relations)  is  the  fame  famous  city 
that  is  called  Cambalu  by  Paulus  Venetus,  feated  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  which  is  by  him  called 
Cataya.     Thereafonof  this  difference  in  names  was, 
that,  when  Paulus  Venetus  was  there,  the  Cham  of  Eaft 
Tartary,  called  Cataya,  had  poffefled  himfelf,  by  con- 
queft,   of  feveral  northern  provinces  of  China,  as  well 
as  that  of  Peking,  where  he  made  his  refidence,  and 
which  was  like  the  reft  of  his  empire  called  Cataya, 
and  the  chief  city  Cambalu,  by  a  Tartar  name.  After 
ibme  time  all  thefe  provinces  were  again  recovered  by 
the  Chinefes,  from  the  Tartars,  and  returned  to  their 
old  Chinefe  appellations  •,  and  the  King  of  China,  who 
then  expelled  the  Tartars,  fixed  the  feat  of  his  empire 
at  Peking  (which  had  been  formerly  at  Nanking  and  ac 
Quinfay)  that  the  force  of  his  armies,  lying  therea- 
bouts,  might  be  ready  to  defend  that  frontier  againft 
the  furious  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  whereof  they  had 
feveral  times  felt  the  rage  and  danger. 

After  this  recovery,  China  continued  in  peace,  and 
profperous  under  their  own  Emperors,  till  about  the 
year  1616,  when  the  Tartars  again  invaded  them,  and 
after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  of  above  thirty  years,  in 
the  end  made  themfelves  abfolute  mafters  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  fo  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 

This  region,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
China,  extends  about  eighteen  hundred  miles,  or  thir- 
ty degrees  of  northern  and  fouthern  latitude.  It  is 
not  efteemed  fo  much  of  longitude ;  but  this  is  more 
uncertain,  the  journey  through  the  whole  country 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  having  not,  that  I  find,  been  ever 
performed  by  any  European ;  and  the  accounts  taken 
only  from  report  of  the  natives.  Nor  is  it  eafily 
agreed,  where  the  habitable  parts  of  China  deter- 
mine weftward,  fincc;  fomc  authors  fay,  they  end  in. 
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mountains,  ftored  only  with  wild  b^afte  and  wild  men, 
that  have  neither  laws  nor  language,  nor  other  cpth- 
merce  with  the  Chinefes,  than  by  defcents  fometimes 
made  upon  them,  for  rapines  or  for  rapes  :  and  othel* 
authors  fay,  there  are  fuch  inacceflible  mouhtaiiis  evcA 
in  the  midft  of  Cliina,  fo  as  the  firft  accounts  may 
have  left  out  great  countries  beyond  thefe  mountains, 
which  they  took  for  the  utmoft  border  of  this  king- 
dom. 

Whatever  length  it  has,  which  by  none  is  eflrecrhed 
Icfs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundrcci  miles  •,  it  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  the  greateft,  richeft,  and  mod  populous 
kingdom  now  known  in  the  world ;  and  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  owe  its  riches,  force,  civility,  and  tllicit)'', 
to  the  admirable  conftitution  of  its  government,  more 
than  any  other. 

This  empire  confifts  of  fifteen  fcveral  kingdoms, 
which  at  lead  have  been  fo  of  old,  though  now  go- 
verned as  provinces,  by  their  feveral  Viceroys,  v^ho 
yet  live  in  greatnefs,  fplendor,  and  riches,  equal  to 
the  great  and  fovercign  kings.  In  the  whole  kingdom, 
are  one  hundred  and  fofty-fivc  capital  cities,  of  mighty 
extent  and  magnificent  building,  and  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  leflcr  cities,  but  all 
walled  round  •,  the  number  of  villages  is  infinite,  and 
no  country  in  the  known  world  fo  full  of  inliabitants, 
nor  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  by  infinite  growth  of 
numerous  commodities,  by  canals  of  incredible  length, 
conjunftions  of  rivers,  convenience  of  ways  for  the 
tranfportation  of  all  forts  of  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  province  to  another,  fo  as  no  country  has  fo 
great  trade,  though  till  very  lately  they  never  had  any 
but  among  themlelves  ;  and  what  there  is  now  foreign 
among  them  is  not  driven  by  the  Chinefes  going  out  of 
their  country  to  manage  it,  but  only  by  the  permiflion 
of  the  Portugucfes  and  Dutch  to  come  and  trade  in 
fomc  Ikirts  of  their  fouthern  provinces, 
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For  teftimonies  of  their  greatnefs,  I  fhall  dnly  add 
what  is  agreed  of  their  famous  wall,  and  of  their  eity 
JPeking.  The  ftone-wall,  which  divides  the  northern 
parts  of  China  from  Tartary,  is  reckoned  by  fome 
twelve,  by  others  nine  hundred  miles  long,  running 
over  rocks  and  hills,  through  marihes  and  defarts, 
and  making  way  for  rivers  by  mighty  arches.  It  is 
forty-five  foot  high,  and  twenty  foot  thick  at  the  botr 
torn,  divided  at  certain  fpaces  by  great  towers.  It 
was  built  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  with  fuch 
admirable  architedture,  that,  where  fome  gaps  have 
;iot  been  broken  down  by  the  Tartars  upon  their  irru- 
ptions, the  reft  is  ftill  as  entire,  as  when  it  was  firft 
built.  The  King,  that  raifed  this  wall,  appointed  a 
million  of  foldiers,  who  were  lifted  and  paid,  for  the 
defence  of  it  againft  the  Tartars,  and  took  their 
turns  by  certain  numbers  at  certain  times,  for  the  guard 
of  this  frontier. 

The  imperial  city  of  Peking  is  nothing  fo  large  as 
fcveral  other  cities  of  China  (whereof  Nanking  is 
efteemed  the  greateft)  but  is  a  regular  fourfquare  -,  the 
wall  of  each  fide  is  fix  miles  in  length.  In.  each  of 
thefe  fides  are  three  gates,  and  on  each  fide  of  each 
gate  are  great  palaces  or  forts  fpr  the  guards  belong- 
ing to  them,  which  are  a  thoufand  men  to  each  gate. 
The  ftreets  run  quite  crofs,  with  a  thorough  view  and 
paffage  from  each  gate  to  that  which  is  over  againft  it 
in  the  oppofite  fide  j  and  thefe  ftreets  are  ranged  full 
of  ftatcly  houfes. 

The  palace  of  the  Emperor  is  three  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  confifting  of  three  courts,  one  within  the 
other,  whereof  the  laft  (where  the  Emperor  lodges)  is 
four  hundred  paces  fquare.  The  other  two  are  filled 
with  his  domeftics,  officers  and  guards,  to  the  number 
of  fi^^teen  thoufand  perfons.  Without  thefe  courts, 
are  large  and  delicious  gardens,  many  artificial  rocks 
and  hills,  ftreaips.  of  rivers  dr^wn  into  feveral  canah 
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fk^ed  widi  fquare  ftone,  and  the  whole  atchieved  with 
fuch  admirable  invention,  coft,  and  vrorkmanfliipt 
that  nothing  ancient  or  modern  feems  to  come  near  it  i 
and  all  ferved  with  fuch  magnificence,  order,  and 
iplendor,  that  the  audience  of  a  foreign  Amballadory 
at  Peking,  feems  a  fight  as  great  and  noble,  as  one  of 
the  triumphs  at  Rome. 

As  other  nations  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  into  NoUc 
and  Plebeian,  fo  that  of  China  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  Learned  and  Illiterate.  The  laft  makes  up  the 
body  and  mafs  of  the  people  who  are  governed;  the  firft 
comprehends  all  the  Magiftrates  that  govern,  and  thofe 
who  may  in  time  or  courfe  fucceed  them  in  the  ma^- 
ftracy  •,  for  no  other  than  the  learned  are  ever  employ* 
cd  in  the  government,  nor  any  in  the  greateft  charges^ 
that  are  not  of  thofe  ranks  or  degrees  of  learning,  that 
make  them  termed  fages,  or  philofophers,  or  do6tor$ 
among  them. 

But,  to  comprehend  what  this  government  of  China 
is,  and  what  the  perfons  employed  in  it,  there  will  be 
a  neceffity  of  knowing  what  then*  learning  is,  and 
how  it  makes  them  fit  for  government,  veiy  contrary 
to  what  ours  in  Europe  is  obferved  to  do,  and  the  Tca^^ 
fon  of  fuch  different  effefts  from  the  fame  caufe. 

The  two  great  heroes  of  the  Chinefe  nadon  were  Fo* 
hu  and  Confuchu,  whofe  memories  have  always  conti- 
nued among  them  facred  and  adored.  Fohu  Hved 
about  four  thoufand  years  ago,  and  was  the  firft  founds 
cr  of  their  kindgom  •,  the  progrefs  whereof  has  ever 
fince  continued  upon  their  records  fo  clear,  that  they 
are  efteemed  by  the  miflionary  Jefuits  unqueftionable 
and  infallible.  For,  after  the  death  of  every  Kingp 
the  fucceflbr  appoints  certain  perfons  to  write  the  me- 
morable aftions  of  his  predeceffor's  reign,  and  of 
thefe  an  epitome  is  afterwards  drawn  and  entered  intq 
their  regifters.  Fohu  firft  reduced  them  from  the 
(lomnion  original  lives  of  manl^nd,  introduced  agri^ 
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culture,  wedlock,  diftinftion  of  fcxes  by  different  ha- 
bits, laws,  and  orders  of  gpvemment :  he  invented 
charadters,  and  left  feveral  ftiort  tables  or  writings  rf 
aftronomy,  or  obfervations  of  the  heavens,  of  mora* 
lity,  of  phyfic,  and  political  government.  The  cha- 
rafters  he  ufed  feem  to  have  been  partly  ftr^ght  lines 
of  different  lengths,  and  diftinguifhed  by  different 
points :  and  partly  hieroglyphics  •,  and  thcfe  in  time 
were  followed  by  charafters,  of  which  each  exprefied 
one  word. 

In  thefe  feveral  ways  were  for  many  centuries 
compoled  many  books  among  the  Chinefes,  in  many 
forts  of  learning,  efpecially  natural  and  moral  phy- 
lofophy,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  phyfic,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Something  above  two  thoufand  years  ago  lived  Con- 
fuchu,  the  mofl  learned,  wife,  and  virtuous  of  all  the 
Chinefes;  and  for  whom  both  the  King  and  Magiflrates 
in  his  own  age,  and  all  of  them  in  the  ages  fince,  leem 
to  have  had  the  greateft  deference  that  has  any  where 
been  rendered  to  any  mortal  man.  He  writ  many 
tradts,  and  in  them  digefted  all  the  learning  of  the 
ancients,  even  from  the  firft  writing  or  tables  of  Fohu, 
at  leaft  all  that  he  thought  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  man^ 
kind,  in  their  perfonal,  civil,  or  political  capacities ; 
which  were  then  received  and  fince  profecuted  with  fo 
great  efleem  and  veneration,  that  none  has  queflioned 
whatever  he  writ,  but  admitted  it,  as  the  tmeft  and 
brft  rules  of  opinion  and  life ;  fo  that  *tis  enough  in 
all  argument,  that  Confuchu  has  faid  it. 

Some  time  after  lived  a  King,  who,  to  raife  a  new 
period  of  time  from  his  own  name  and  reign,  endea- 
voured to  aboiith  the  memory  of  all  that  had  pailed 
before  him,  and  caufed  all  books  to  be  burnt,  except 
thofc  of  phyfic  and  agriculture.  Out  of  this  ruin  to 
learning  cfcaped,  either  by  chance,  or  fome  private  in- 
duflry,  the  epitomes  or  regifters  of  the  feveral  fuccef- 
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lions  of  their  Kings  fince  Fohu,  and  the  works  of  Con- 
fuchu,  or  at  leaA  a  part  of  them,  which  have  totely 
in  France  been  printed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  a 
learned  preface  by  fome  of  the  miffionaiy  Jefuits,  liA- 
der  the  title  of  the  Works  of  Confutius. 

After  the  death  of  this  tyrannous  and  ambitious 
King,  thefe  writings  came  abroad,  and,  being  the 
only  remainders  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  learning,  were 
received  with  general  applaufe,  or  rather  veneration : 
four  learned  men,  having  long  addifted  themfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  thefe  books,  writ  four  feveral  tra«5ts  cm: 
comments  upon  them;  and  one  of  the  fucceeding 
Kings  made  a  law,  that  no  other  learning  (liould  be 
taught,  ftudied,  or  exercifed,  but  what  was  extrafted 
out  of  thefe  five  books  -,  and  fo  learning  has  ever  fincc 
continued  in  China,  wholly  confined  to  the  writings  of 
thofe  five  men,  or  rather  to  thofe  of  their  Prince  of 
philofophers,  the  great  and  renowned  Confucius. 

The  fum  of  his  writings  feem  to  be  a  body  or  di- 
gedion  of  ethics,  that  is,  of  all  moral  virtues,  either 
perlbnal,  oeconomical,  civil  or  political  -,  and  framed 
for  the  inftitution  and  conduft  of  men's  lives,  their 
families,  and  their  governments,  but  chiefly  of  the 
laft :  the  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reafonings  running 
up  and  down  this  fcale,  that  no  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments,  and  no  governments 
happy  but  over  good  men  •,  and  that,  for  the  felicity 
of  mankind,  all  men  in  a  nation,  from  the  Prince  to 
the  meaneft  peafant,  (hould  endeavour  to  be  good,  and 
wife,  and  virtuous,  as  far  as  his  own  thoughts,  the 
precepts  of  others,  or  the  laws  of  his  country  can  in- 
ftrud:  him. 

The  chief  principle  he  feems  to  lay  down  for  a 
foundation,  and  builds  upon,  is,  that  every  man  ought 
to  fludy  and  endeavour  the  improving  and  perfecting 
of  his  own  natural  reafon  to  the  greateft  height  he  is 
capable,  fo  as  he  may  never  (or  as  feldpm  as  can  be) 
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.  err  and  fwerve  from  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  courie 
and  conduift  of  his  life :  that  this,  being  not  to  be 
done  without  much  thought,  enquiry,  and  diligence, 
makes  ftudy  and  philofophy  neceflary ;  which  teaches 
men  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  either  in  its  own 
nature  or  for  theirs;  and  confequently  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided,  by  every  man  in  lus 
fcveral  ftation  or  capacity.  That  in  this  perfe6fcion 
of  natural  reafon  confiils  the  perfedion  of  body  and 
mind,  and  the  utmoft  or  fupreme  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. That  the  means  and  rules,  to  attain  this  per- 
feftion,  are  chiefly  not  to  will  or  defire  any  thing  but 
what  is  confonant  to  his  natural  reafon,  nor  any  thing 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
other  men,  as  well  as  our  own.  To  this  end  is  pre- 
fcribcd  the  conftant  courfe  and  praftice  of  the  feveral 
virtues,  known  and  agreed  fo  generally  in  the  world  \ 
among  which,  courtefy  or  civility  and  gratitude  aic 
cardinal  with  them.  In  ftiort,.  the  whole  fcope  of  all 
Confutius  has  writ  feems  aimed  only  at  teaching  men  to 
live  well,  and  to  govern  well  •,  how  parents,  mafters, 
and  magiftrates  fhould  rule,  and  how  children,  fer- 
vants,  and  fubjefts  fhould  obey. 

All  this,  with  the  many  particular  rules  and  inftru^i 
ftions,  for  either  perfonal,  oeconomical,  or  political 
wifdom  and  virtue,  is  difcourfed  by  him,  with  grear 
compafs  of  knowledge,  excellence  of  fenfe,  reach  of 
wit,  and  illullrated  with  elegance  of  ftyle,  andaptncls 
of  fimilitudes  and  examples,  as  may  be  eafily  concei- 
ved by  any  that  can  allow  for  the  lamenefs  and  fhort- 
nefs  of  tranflations  out  of  language  and  manners  of 
writing  infinitely  differing  from  ours.  So  as  the  man 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius, 
of  mighty  learning,  admirable  virtue,  excellent  na- 
ture, a  true  patriot  of  his  country,  and  lover  of  man- 
kind. 

This 
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This  is  the  learning  of  the  Chinefes,  and  all  other 
forts  are  either  difufed  or  ignoble  among  them ;  all 
that,  which  we  call  fcholaftic  or  polemic,  is  unknown 
or  unpraftifed,  and  ferves,  I  fear,  among  us,  for  lit- 
de  more  than  to  raife  doubts  and  difputes,  heats  and 
feuds,  animofities  and  faftions  in  all  controverfies  of 
religion  or  government.  Even  aftrology  and  phyfic, 
suid  chemillry,  are  but  ignoble  ftudies,  though  there 
arc  many  among  them  that  excel  in  all  thefe ;  and  the 
aftrologers  are  much  in  vogue  among  the  vulgar,  as 
well  as  their  predictions ;  the  chemifts  apply  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  fearch  of  the  univerfal  medicine, 
for  health  and  length  of  life,  pretending  to  make  men 
immortal,  if  they  can  find  it  out :  the  phyficians  excel 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  pulfe,  and  of  all  fimple  me- 
dicines, and  go  little  further  -,  but  in  the  firft  are  fo 
flcilful,  as  they  pretend  not  only  to  tell  by  it,  how  ma- 
ny hours  or  days  a  fick  man  can  laft,  but  how  many 
years  a  man  in  perfeft  feeming  health  may  live,  in  cafe 
of  no  accident  or  violence.  And  by  fimples  they  pre- 
tend to  relieve  all  difeafes  that  nature  will  allow  to  be 
curcd.  They  never  let  blood,  but  fay,  if  the  pot 
boils  too  faft,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the 
water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire  from  under 
it ;  and  fo  they  allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abfti- 
ncnce,  diet,    and  cooling  herbs. 

But  all  this  learning  is  ignoble  and  mechanical 
among  them,  and  the  Confutian  only  eflential  and  in- 
corporate to  their  government ;  into  which  none  en- 
ters without  having  firft  pafled  through  the  feveral 
degrees.  To  attain  it,  is  firft  neceflary  the  knowledge 
of  their  letters  or  charafters ;  and  to  this  muft  be  ap- 
plied at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  years  ftudy  and  diligence, 
and  twenty  for  great  pcrfedion  in  it:  for,  by  all  I  can 
gather  out  of  fo  many  authors  as  have  written  of  China, 
they  have  no  letters  at  all,  but  only  fo  many  charafters, 
cxprcffing  fo  many  words  :  thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to 

be 
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be  lixty,  by  others  eighty,  and  by  others  fixfcore  thou- 
fand ;  and  upon  the  whole,  their  writings  feems  to  mc 
to  be  like  that  of  fhort-hand  among  us,  in  cafe  there 
were  a  different  charafter  invented  for  every  word  in 
our  language.  Their  writing  is  neither  from  the  left- 
hand  to  the  right  like  the  European,  nor  from  right  to 
left  hke  the  Afiatic  languages,  but  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  paper  in  one  ftraight  line,  and  then  beginning 
again  at  the  top  till  the  fide  be  full. 

The  learning  of  China  therefore  confifts  firft  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  language,  and  next  in  the  learn- 
ing, ftudy,  and  prafticc  of  the  writings  of  Confutius 
and  his  four  great  difciples  ;  and  as  every  man  grows 
more  perfedt  in  both  thefe,  fo  he  is  more  efteemed  and 
advanced  -,  nor  is  it  enough  to  have  read  Confutius, 
unlefs  it  be  difcovered  by  retaining  the  principal  parts 
of  him  in  their  memories,  and  the  practice  of  hiin  in 
their  lives. 

The  learned  among  them  are  promoted  by  three 
degrees ,  the  firft  may  refemble  that  of  fophifters  in 
our  colleges  after  two  or  three  years  (landing ;  and 
this  degree  is  conferred  by  public  examiners  appointed 
for  that  purpofe;  who  go  through  the  chief  cities  of 
each  Province  once  a  year,  and,  upon  fcrutiny,  admit 
fuch  of  the  candidates  as  they  approve,  to  this  degree, 
regifter  their  names,  and  give  them  a  badge  belong- 
ing to  this  firft  form  of  the  learned. 

The  fecond  degree  is  promoted  with  more  form, 
and  performed  once  in  three  years,  in  a  great  college 
built  for  that  purpofe  in  the  chief  city  of  each  king- 
dom ;  by  fcvcral  exannners  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  ftrid:  enquiries  and  queftions  both  of  language 
and  learning,  and  mucli  critic  upon  the  feveral  wri- 
tings, produced  by  the  fcvcral  pretenders,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  examiners.  This  degree  may  refemble 
that  of  Matters  of  arts  in  our  colleges,  and  is  confer- 
red with  a  new  badge  belonging  to  it. 

The 
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The  third  degree  may  be  compared  to  that  of  do- 
Aors  among  us  in  any  of  our  fciences,  and  is  never 
conferred  but  in  the  imperial  city  of  Peking,  with 
great  forms  and  folemnities,  after  much  examining, 
and  deUberation  of  the  perfons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  of  this  degree  there  are  never  to  be  above 
three  hundred  at  a  time  in  the  whole  empire,  befides 
fuch  as  are  actually  in  the  magiftracy  or  government ; 
who  are  all  chofen  out  of  the  perfons  that  have  com- 
menced or  attained  this  degree  of  learning.  Upon  the 
taking  each  degree,  they  repair  to  a  temple  of  Con- 
futius,  which  is  ercfted  in  each  city,  and  adjoins  to 
the  colleges  :  and  there  they  perform  the  worlhip  and 
ceremonies  appointed  in  honour  of  his  memory,  as 
the  great  Prince  or  hero  of  the  learned. 

Of  thefe  perfons  all  their  councils  and  all  their  ma - 
gpftracies  are  compofed ;  out  of  thefe  are  chofen  all 
their  chief  Officers  and  Mandarines,  both  civil  and 
military.  With  thefe  the  Emperors  and  Viceroys  of 
Provinces,  and  Generals  of  armies  advife  upon  all 
Kieat  occafions ;  and  their  learning  and  virtue  make 
diem  efteemed  more  able  for  the  execution  and  dif- 
charge  of  all  public  employments  than  the  longeft 
pra&ice  and  experience  in  other  countries  5  and, 
when  they  come  into  armies,  they  are  found  braver 
and  more  generous  in  expofing  their  lives  upon  all 
great  occauons,  than  the  boldeft  foldiers  of  their 
troops. 

Now  for  the  government,  it  is  abfolute  monarchy, 
there  being  no  other  laws  in  China,  but  the  King's  or- 
ders and  commands ;  and,  it  is  likewife  hereditary, 
ftiU  defcending  to  the  next  of  blood. 

But  all  orders  and  commands  of  the  King  proceed 
through  his  councils,  and  are  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation or  petition  of  the  council  proper  and  ap- 
pointed for  that  affair ;  fo  that  all  matters  are  debated, 
determined,  and  concluded  by  the  levcral  councils  -, 

and 
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and  then,  upon  their  advices  or  rcquefts  made  to  the 
King,  they  are  ratified  and  figned  by  him,  and  fo  pais, 
into  laws. 

All  great  offices  of  ftatc  arc^likewife  conferred  by 
the  King,  upon  the  fame  recortimendations  or  peti- 
tions of  his  feveral  councils ;  fo  that  none  are  prcfi^r- 
red  by  the  humour  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  nor  by  fa- 
vour of  any  Minifter,  by  flattery  or  corruption,  but 
by  force  or  appearance  of  merit,  of  learning,  and  of 
virtue;  which,  obferved  by  the  feveral  councils, 
gain  their  recommendations  or  petitions  to  the  Kinff. 

The  chief  officers  are  either  thofe  of  State,  refi£i^ 
conftantly  at  Court,  and  by  whom  the  whole  Empire 
is  governed,  or  the  provincial  officers.  Viceroys,  and 
Magiftrates  or  Mandarines :  for  the  firfl:,  there  arc, 
in  the  imperial  city  at  Peking,  fix  feveral  councils  \  or, 
as  fome  authors  affirm,  one  great  council,  that  divides 
itfelf  into  fix  fmaller,  but  diftind  branches.  Some 
difference  is  alfo  made  by  writers,  concerning  the  na- 
ture or  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  councils.  But  that  which 
feems  mofl  generally  agreed  is,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
fix  is  a  council  of  State,  by  whom  all  officers  through 
the  whole  kingdom  are  chofen  according  to  their  learn- 
ing and  merit.  The  fecond  is  the  council  of  treafiiry, 
which  has  infpeftion  into  the  whole  revenue,  and  the 
receipts  and  payments  that  are  made  in  or  out  of  it. 
The  third  takes  care  of  the  temples,  offerings,  fealb 
and  ceremonies  belonging  to  them;  as  likewife  of 
learning,  and  the  fchools  or  colleges  defigned  for  it. 
The  fourth  is  the  council  of  war,  which  dii'pofes  of  all 
military  offices  and  honours,  and  all  matters  of  war 
and  peace,  that  is,  by  the  King's  command,  ifilied  up- 
on their  reprcfentation.  The  fifth  takes  care  of  all  the 
royal  or  public  buildings,  and  of  their  fleets.  And 
the  fixth  is  a  council  or  court  of  juftice  or  judicature, 
in  all  caufes  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Each 
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Each  of  thefe  councils  has  a  Prefident,  and  two  af- 
fiftanrs  or  chief  fecrctaries,  whereof  one  fits  at  his 
right,  and  the  other  on  his  left-hand ;  who  digeft 
and  regifter  the  debates  and  orders  of  the  council. 
And,  bcfidcs  thefe,  there  are  in  each  council  ten  coun- 
cilors. 

By  thcfc  councils  the  whole  empire  of  China  isgo- 
vcrhed  through  all  the  feveral  kingdoms  that  compofe 
it ;  and  they  have  in  each  Province  particular  officers, 
intendants,  and  notaries  ;  from  whom  they  receive 
conftant  accounts,  and  to  whom  they  fend  conftant  in- 
ftruAions  concerning  all  paflages  or  affliirs  of  moment 
in  any  of  the  feveral  Provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  fix,  feveral  fmaller  councils  \ 
as  one  for  the  affairs  of  the  King's  women,  for  his 
houlhold,  and  his  domcftic  chancery  or  juftice.  But 
above  all  is  the  council  of  the  Colaos,  or  chief  Mini- 
ftcrs,  who  are  feldom  above  five  or  fix  in  number,  but 
perfbns  of  the  moft  confummatc  prudence  and  experi- 
ence J  who,  after  having  pafled,  with  great  applaufe, 
through  the  other  councils  or  governments  of  Pro- 
vinces, are  at  laft  advanced  to  this  fupremc  dignity, 
and  fcrve  as  a  Privy  Council,  or  rather  a  Junto,  fitting 
with  the  Emperor  himfelf  •,  which  is  allowed  to  none 
of  the  others.  To  thefe  are  prefented  all  the  rcfults 
or  requefts  of  the  other  councils  j  and  being,  by 
their  advice,  approved,  they  are  by  the  Emperor 
figned  and  ratified,  and  fo  difpatched. 

Thefe  are  always  attended  by  fom*e  of  the  chiefeft 
and  moft  renowned  philofophers  or  fages  of  the  king- 
dom i  who  attend  the  Emperor,  and  fervc  him  in  re- 
ceiving all  petitions,  and  give  their  opinions  upon  them 
to  the  Emperor  or  the  Colaos  •,  as  alfo  upon  any  mat- 
ters of  great  moment  and  difficulty,  when  they  are  con  - 
fuJted :  and  thefe  are  chofen  out  of  two  aflemblics 
refiding  at  Peking,  and  confifting  of  fixty  men  each  -, 
but  all  choice  perfons,  whofc  wifdom  and  virtue  are 
Vol.  III.  Y  generally 
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generally  known  and  applauded.  They  are  employedP 
in  all  matters  of  learning,  and  giving  neccflary  order) 
therein  •,  keeping  all  the  public  writings,  and  ordering 
and  digeiling  them  *,  regifbering  all  laws  and  opders 
of  State ;  and  out  of  thefe  are  appointed,  by  «ch 
fucceeding  King,  fome  pcrfons  to  relate  and  regiftct 
the  times  and  aftions  of  his  predeceflbr.  They  are  at 
their  Icifure  much  given  to  poetry ;  in  which  they 
compile  the  praifes  ot  virtuous  men  and  actions,  fatires 
againft  vice,  infcriptions  for  monuments  and  triumph-' 
al  arches,  and  fuch  like  compofitions.  And  laftly, 
out  of  thefe  (as  they  grow  in  efteem  and  fame  of  wit 
dom  and  virtue)  are  chofen  and  advanced  by  degrees 
the  officers  of  State,  and  counfellors  in  the  feverrf 
councils  \  and  none  ever  arrives  to  be  a  Colao,  that  has 
JBot  been  one  of  thefe  two  aflfemblies. 
.  Each  particular  kingdom  of  the  empire  has  the 
fame  councils,  or  fome  very  like  them,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  that  particular  Province  ;  but  there  is 
befides  in  each  a  Superintendent,  fentmore  immediate- 
ly from  Court,  to  inlpecl  the  courfe  of  affairs  \  a  cen- 
for  of  juftice  and  manners,  without  whofe  approvals 
no  capital  fentences  are  to  be  executed ;  and  » third 
officer  employed  by  the  Emprefs,  in  the  nature  of  an 
almoner  -,  whofe  bufinefs  is  only  that  of  charity,  and 
relief  of  the  poor  and  diftreflcd,  and  fetting  free  pri- 
foners  upon  fmall  debts  or  offi?nces  ;  there  is,  be(]des> 
in  each  Province,  a  particular  council,  to  take  care  of 
learning,  and  to  appoint  rules  and  examiners  for  the 
fevcral  degrees  thereof. 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  excellent  orders 
of  this  State,  which  fcem  contrived  by  a  reach  of  fenie 
and  wifdom  beyond  what  we  meet  with  in  any  other 
government  of  the  world  j  but,  by  fome  few,  the  itft 
may  be  judged. 

Each  Prince  of  the  royal  blood  has  a  revenue  af- 
ligned  him,  and  a  city  where  he  is  bound  to  refide, 

and 
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^04  JJi^v^r  to  ftir  out  of  it,  without  the  Emperor's 
leaire.     AU  degrees  p{  people  are  diilinguifhed  by 
thd^  habit,  and  the  feveral  officers  by  feveral  badges 
lipcm  them  :  and  the  colour  worn  by  the  Emperor, 
which  is  yellow,  is  never  ufed  by  any  other  perlbn 
whatibever.     Every  houfe  has  a  board  over  the  door, 
wherein  is  written  the  number,  fex,  and  quality  of  the 
perfons  living  in  it  \  and  to  a  certain  number  of  houfcs 
one  is  appointed  to  infped  the  reft^  and  take  care  that 
thb  be  exadly  done.     None  is  admitted  to  bear  office 
\ti  any  Province  where  he  was  born,  unlefs  it  be  mili- 
tary; which  is  grounded  upon  the  belief,  that  in 
matters  of  juitice  men  will  be  partial  to  their  friends, 
but  in  thbie  of  war  men  will  Hght  beft  for  their  own 
coiintry.     None  ever  continues  in  any  office  above 
three  years,  unlefs  upon  a  new  eledlion  \  and  none, 
pilC  out  for  mifcarriage  in  his  office,  is  again  admitted 
tp  any  employment.     The  two  great  hinges  of  all  go- 
vernments, reward  and  punifhment,  are  no  where  turn- 
ed with  greater  care,  nor  exercifed  with  more  bounty 
and  feverity.  Their  juftice  is  rigorous  upon  all  offences 
agfuxift  the  law,  but  none  more  exemplary,  than  upon 
corruption  in  judges.    Befides  this,  inquifition  is  made 
into  their  ignorance  and  weaknefs,  and  even  intocare- 
Idbefs  and  rafhnefs  in  their  fentences  *,  and,  as  the 
firil  is  punifhed  with  death,  fo  thefe  are  with  difmiffion 
^nd  difgrace.     The  rewards  of  honour  (befides  thofe 
of  advancement)  are  conferred  by  patents  from  the 
Emperor,  expreffmg  merits  and  granting  privileges, 
by  pillars  of  marble  with  elegant  and  honorary  infcri- 
ptions :  and  to  merit  extraordinary  towards  the  Prince 
and  country,  even  by  erecbing  temples,  offering  in  • 
cenfef  and  appointing  Priefts  for  the  icrvice  of  them. 
Agriculture  is  encouraged  by  fo  many  fpccial  privi- 
leges from  the  Crown,  and  the  common  laws  or  cu- 
fioms  of  the  country,  that  whatever  wars  happen,  the 
tillers  of  the  ground  are  untouched,  as  if  they  were 
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facred,  like  Priefts  in  other  places  *,  fo  as  no  country 
in  the  wotld  was  ever  known  to  be  fo  cultivated,  as 
the  whole  kingdom  of  China.  Honour  and  reQ>e6t  is 
no  where  paid  to  nobility  and  riches  fo  much,  as  it  is 
here  to  virtue  and  learning,  which  are  equally  regard- 
ed, both  by  the  Prince  and  the  people  :  and  the  ad- 
vancement to  office  of  perfons,  only  for  excelling  in 
thofe  qualities,  prevents  the  cankers  of  envy  andfa6Hon, 
that  corrupt  and  deftroy  fo  many  other  governments. 
Every  one  feeking  preferment  here,  only  by  merit, 
attributes  to  it  that  of  other  men.  Though  the  King 
be  the  mod  abfolute  in  the  world,  fince  there  are  no 
other  laws  in  China  but  what  he  makes ;  yet,  all  itiat- 
ters  being  firft  digefted  and  repreferited  by  his  councils, 
the  humours  and  paflTions  of  the  Prince  enter  not  into 
the  forms  or  condudt  of  the  government ;  but  his 
perfonal  favours  to  men  or  women  are  diftributed  in 
the  preferments  of  his  houfhold,  or  out  of  the  Vaft  re- 
venue that  is  particularly  applied  to  it,  for  fupport  of 
the  greateft  expence  and  magnificence  that  appears  iti 
any  palace  of  tne  world.  So  that  it  may  truly  be  fdd, 
that  no  King  is  better  ferved  and  obeyed,  more  ho- 
noured or  rather  adored  ;  and  no  people  are  better  go- 
verned, nor  with  greater  eafc  and  felicity. 

Upon  thefe  foundations  and  inftitutions,  by  fuch 
methods  and  orders,  the  kingdom  of  China  feems  to 
be  framed  and  policed  with  the  utmoft  force  and 
reach  of  human  wifdom,  reafon,  and  contrivance ; 
and  in  practice  to  excel  the  very  fpeculations  of  other 
men,  and  all  thofe  imaginary  fchemes  of  the  Europe- 
an wits,  the  inftitutions  of  Xenophon,  the  republic  of 
Plato,  the  Utopia's,  or  Oceana's  of  our  modem  writers;. 
And  this  will  perhaps  be  allowed  by  any  that  confiders 
the  vaftnefs,  the  opulence,  the  populoufnefs  of  this 
region,  with  the  eafe  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  go- 
verned, and  the  length  of  time  this  government  has 
nm.     The  laft  '\%  three  times  longer  than  that  of  the 
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Afllyrian  Monarchy,  which  was  thirteen  hundred  years, 
and  the  longed  period  of  any  government  we  meet 
with  in  ftory.  The  numbers  of  people  and  of  their 
forces,  the  treafures  and  revenues  of  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  wealth  and  plenty  of  the  fubjefts,  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  public  buildings  and  works,  would  be 
incredible,  if  tht:y  were  not  confirmed  by  tlie  concur- 
ring teftimonjes  of  Paulus  Venetus,  Martinius  Ker- 
cherus,  with  feveral  other  relations,  in  Italian,  Portu- 
guefe,  and  Dutch ;  either  by  miflionary  Friars,  or  per- 
loos  employed  thither  upon  trade,  or  embafTies  upon 
that  occafion:  yet  the  whole  government  is  reprefent- 
edy  as  a  thing  managed  with  as  much  facility,  order, 
and  quiet,  as  a  common  family  -,  though  fome  writers 
affirm  the  number  of  people  in  China,  before  the  lafl: 
Tartar  wars,  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  millions. 
Indeed  the  canals  cut  through  the  country,  or  made 
by  conjundions  of  rivers,  are  fo  infinite,  and  of  fuch 
lepgths,  and  fo  perpetually  filled  with  boats  and  veffels 
of  ail  kinds,  that  one  writer  believes  there  are  near  as 
many  people  in  thefe,  and  the  fhips  wlierewith  their 
havens  are  filled,  who  live  upon  the  water,  as  thofe 
upon  the  land. 

•Tis  true,  that  as  phyficians  fay,  the  higheft  degree 
of  health  in  a  body  fubjedls  it  to  the  greateft  danger 
and  violence  of  fome  difeale  -,  fo  the  perfections  of 
this  government  or  conftitution  has  had  the  fame  ef- 
fcd,  joined  with  the  accident  of  their  fituation,  upon 
fuch  a  neighbour  as  the  Tartars.  For  thefe,  by  the 
hardoefs  and  poverty  of  their  country  and  their  lives, 
are  the  boldeft  and  the  fierceft  people  in  the  world,  and 
the-moft  enterprifing.  On  t'other  fide,  the  excellence 
of  the  Chinefc  wit  and  government  renders  them,  by 
great  eafe,  plenty,  and  luxury,  in  time  effeminate, 
and  thereby  expofes  them  to  frequent  attempts  andin- 
vaiions  of  their  favage  neiglibours.  .  Three  feveral 
tifiies,  upon  their  records,  the  Tartars  have  conqu;:red 
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great  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  China^  and,  affcr  long 
cftabliihments  there,  have  been  expelled.     TUI  {^vfjt 
feid  before)  about  the  year  1650,  they  atchieved  the 
Complete  and  intire  conqueft  of  the  whole  emp^re^  af- 
ter a  bloody  war  of  above  thirty  years.     Bu^  diorfoi^rce 
of  this  conftitution  and  governhient  appears  iiinpcir* 
cumftance  or  light  fo  great  as  in  this,  that  i^  hais  waded 
fafe  through  fo  great  tempefts  and  inundations,  as  Ixk 
changes  of  race  among  their  Kings  by  civil  wars,  and 
four  eonquefts  by  foreign  and  barbarous  forces.     Fpr^ 
under  the  prefent  Tartar  Kings,  the  government  con- 
tinues ftill  the  fame,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe 
learned;  and  all  the  change,  that  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  fuch  a  ftorm  or  revolution,  has  been 
only,  that  a  Tartar  race  fits  in  the  throne  inf^itdpf  "a 
Chinefe  •,  and  the  Cities  and  ftrong  places  are  gjiti- 
foned  by  Tartar  foldiers,  who  fall,  by  degrees,  into 
the  mannefs,  cuftoms,  and  language  of  the  Cll^ieies^ 
So  great' a  refpeft,  or  rather  veneration,  is  paid  to^  this 
wife  and  admirable  conftitution,  even  by  its  enemies 
and  invaders,  that  both  civil  ufurpers,   and  foreiga 
conquerors;    vie  "with   cmulatibn,    who  fhall  make 
greateft  Court,  and  give  moft  fupport  to  it,  findir^ 
lib  other  means  to'fecure  their  own  fafety  and  eafis,  by 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  than  the  eftabfifhment 
and  prefervation  of  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  go- 
vernment. •  '         •      . 

'  The  great  idea  which  may  be  conceived  of  the  Ghi- 
nefe  wifdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  thdr  wit,  irtg^v 
miiry,  and  civility,  by  all  we  either  read  or  lee  of  them, 
is'  apt  to  be  leflened  by  their  grofs  and  fottifii  idolatry; 
but  this  itfelf  Is  only  among  the  vulgar  or  iiticerttsc, 
\vho  worfbip,  after  their  manner,  whatever  idob^  be- 
long to  each  city,  or  village,  or  family ;  and  the 
temples  and  Prieflis,  belonging  to  them,  are  in  ufoal 
requeft  amortg  rlie  Corrtmon  people  and  the-  -women. 
But  the  learned  adore  the  Spirit  of  the  world,,  which 
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fhey  hbid  to  be  eternal  -,  and  this  without  temples, 
klbls,  or  Priefts.  And  the  Emperor  only  is  allowed 
td'lacfrifice  at  certain  times,  by  himfelf  or  his  offioecsi, 
at  tint)  temples  in  the  two  imperial  cities  of  Peking 
iUid  Nanking;  one  dedicated  to  heaven,  and  the  other 
to  the  earth.  > 

'  This  I  mention,  to  fhew  how  the  furtheft  Eaft  and 
Weft  may  be  found  to  agree  in  notions  of  divinity,  as 
'w(3.1  as  in  excellence  of  civil  or  politic  conftitutions, 
Byjpafling  at  one  leap  from  thefe  of  China,  to  thofe 
4^Pfeiia. 

SECT.     III. 

•^^inrS  known  enough,  that,  about  the  year  1484, 
'  A  Alonzo  Sanchez,  mafter  of  a  Spanilh  veflel, 
that  ufually  traded  from  thofe  coafts  to  the  Canaries 
and  Maderas,  was  in  his  paflage  between  thefe  iflands 
filkpiized  with  a  furious  ftorm  at  Eaft,  fo  violent,  that 
be'iras  forced  to  let  his  fhip  drive  before  it  without 
any  fail ;  and  fp  black,  that  within  twenty  eight  days 
he  could  not  take  the  height  of  the  fun.  That  he  was 
at  length  eaft  upon  a  fliore,  but  whether  ifland  or  con- 
tinent he  could  not  tell,  but  full  of  favage  people. 
That  after  infinite  toils,  dangers,  and  miferies  of  hun- 
jgpt  and  ficknefs,  he  made  at  len^  one  of  the  Ter- 
ccra  iflands,  with  only  five  men  left,  of  feventeen  he 
calriai  outj  and,  meeting  there  with  the  famous 
Cblumbo,  made  him  fuch  xelations,  and  fo  pertinent 
accounts  of  his  voyage,  as  gave  occafion  for  thedif- 
cowry  of  America,  or  the  Weft -Indies,  by  this  man 
lb  lreTA>wned  in  our  modem  ftory. 

'  ^¥hatever  predictions  have  been  fince  found  out,  or 
at^Iiied  towanls  the  difcovery  of  this'  new  world,  or 
nt^Kes  told  of  a  certain  Prince  in  Wales  having  niathe 
ikme  fortune,  or  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians  ^  I  do 
.:.  -  Y  4       '  not 
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not  find,  by  all  that  I  have  read  ujxMi  this.  fiibjcA* 
any  reafon  to  believe,  that  any  mortals,  from  Europe 
or  Africa  had  ever  traced  thofe  unknown  paths  of  that 
weftem  ocean,  or  left  the  lead  footfteps  of  haying  dif- 
covered  thofe  countries,  before  Alonfo  Sanchez  and  his 
crew.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  there  with 
Columbus,  they. found  nature  as  naked  as  the  inhabi- 
tants i  in  moft  parts  no  thought  of  bufinefs,  further 
than  the  moft  natural  pleafures  or  necef&ties  of  life  \ 
nations  divided  by  natural  bounds  of  rivers,  rocks, 
or  mountains,  or  difference  of  language  \  quinreb 
among  them,  only  for  hunger  or  luft  \  the  command 
in  wars  given  to  the  ftrongeft  or  the  braveft  \  and  in 
peace  taken  up  or  exercifed  by  the  boldeft  among 
them  i  and  tlieir  lives  commonly  i\^wx.  in  the  moil  in- 
nocent entertainments  of  hunting,  fifhing,  feafting,  or 
in  the  moft  carelefs  leifujpe. 

There  were  among  them  many  principalities^  that 
fcemed  to  have  grown  up,  from  the  original  erf"  pater- 
nal dominion,  and  fbme  communities  with  orders  and 
laws ;  but  the  two  great  dominions  were  thole  jof 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which  had  arrived  to  fuch  extent  of 
territory,  jx)wer,  and  riches,  that  amazed  thofe,  who 
had  been  enough  acquainted  with  the  greatnefs  and 
Iplendor  of  the  European  kingdoms.  iVnd  I  nev^r 
met  with  any  ftory  fo  entertaining,  as  the  relations  of 
the  feveral  learned  Spanilh  Jefuits  and  others,  concern- 
ing thefe  countries  and  people,  in  their  native  innocence 
and  fimplicity.  Mexico  was  fo  vaft  an  empire,  that  k 
was  well  reprefented  by  the  common  anfwcr  of  the 
Indians,  all  along  that  coaft,  to  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  came  to  any  part,  and  alked  the  people  whether 
tjiey  were  under  Montezuma,  Quien  noes  efdavoxk 
Montezuma  ?  Or,  Who  is  not  a  flavc  of  Montezuma  ? 
as  if  they  thought  the  whole  world  were  fo.  They 
might  truly  call  it  (lave,  for  no  dominion  was  ever  fo 
abiplute,  to  tyrannous,  and  fg  cruel  as  his.     Among 
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other  tributes  iitfiofe^  on  the  people,  one  was  of  mm 
tp  be  facrificed  every  year  to  an  ugiy  deformed  iciol> 
in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  Such  numbers  as  the 
Kintgpleafedof  poor  vi&ims  were  laid  upon^qcher- 
cents  of  cities  or  villages,  or  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  there  chofen  by  lot,  to  fatisfy  fuch  bloody  oiv;! 
inhuman  taxes.  Thcfe  were  often  influenced  by  the 
Priefts,  who,  when  they  faw  a  man  grow  negligent, 
either  in  refped  to  themfelves,  or  devotion  to  thfilr 
idols,  would  fend  to  tell  the  King,  tliat  the  gods  wero 
hungry^  and  thereupon  the  common  tribute  was  rai- 
ded ;  fo  as,  that  year  the  Spaniards  landed  and  in- 
vadied  Mexico,  there  had  been  above  thirty  thoufan4 
men  facrificed  to  this  cruel  fuperftition.  And  this  was 
(aid  to  have  given  great  occafion  for  the  ealy  conquefts 
of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  eafy  revolts  and  fubmiflions 
of  tlie  natives  to  any  new  dominions. 

The  fame  was  oblerved  to  happen  in  Peru,  by  the 
gqiqpal  hatred  and  averfion  of  the  people  in  that  em- 
pile  tp  Atahualpa,  who,  beingabaftardof  the  Ync^^ 
tMyly.,  had  firft  by  praftices  and  fubtlety,  and  after- 
wards by  cruelty  and  violence,  raifed  himfelf  tp  iJdw 
throne  of  Peru,  and  cut  off  with  mercilefs  cruelty  all 
ijnue  m^fcuUne  race  of  the  true  royal  blood,  that  were 
9t  man's  eAate,  or  near  it,  after  that  line  had  laft^ 
pure  ZfA  facred,  and  reigned  with  unlpcakable  felidjty 
bolih  to  themfelves  and  tlieir  fubjeds  for  above  ciglic 
hundred  years. 

This  kingdom  is  faid  to  have  extended  near  fevea 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  from  North  to  South,  and 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth :  'tis  bounded 
on  the  W^  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  on  the  Eaft  by 
mountains  impafiablc  for  men  or  beafts,  an^,  as  fomc 
write,  even  birds  themfelves  ^  the  height  being  Aich, 
a$  makes  their  tops  always  covered  with  Ihow,  eve? 
in  that  wjtrm  region.  On  the  North  *tis  bounded  widoi 
a  great  river,  and  on  the  Sguth  with  anoth$;.r,  w^^ 
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icparatcs  it  from  the  province  of  Chili,  that  MKiies  t9 
.tlie  Magellan  ftraits. 

•  '  The  kingdom  of  Peru  deduced  its  original  fronj 
tlidr  great  heroes.  Mango  Copac,  and  his  wfe  and 
filter  Coya  Mama,  who  are  faid  to  have  firft  appeared 
in  that  country,  near  a  mighty  lake,  which  is  mil  la- 
cred  with  them  upon  this  occafion. 

Before  this  time,  the  people  of  thefe  countries  are 
reported  to  have  lived  like  the  beafts  among  them, 
tvithout  any  traces  of  orders,  laws  or  religion,  with- 
out other  food  than  from  the  trees  or  die  herbs,  or 
what  gan^  they 'could  catch,  without  further  provifi- 
on  than  for  preient  hunger,  without  any  clothing  or 
houfes  ;  but  dwelt  in  rocks,  or  caves,  or  trees,  to  be 
iccure  from  wild  beafts,  or  in  tops  of  hills,  if  they 
were  in  fearof  fierce  neighbours.  When  Mango  Co- 
pac and  his  fifter  came  firft  into  thefe  naked  lands,  as 
they  were  perfons  of  excellent  Ihape  and  beauty,  fo 
they  were  adorned  with  fuch  cloaths  as  continued  af- 
terwards the  ufual  habit  of  the  Ynca's,  by  which  name 
they  called  themfelves.  They  told  the  people  who 
came  firft  about  them,  that  they  were  the  ion  and 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  that  their  father,  taking  pity 
of  the  miferable  condition  of  mankind,  had  fentthefh 
down  to  reclaim  them  from  thofe  beftial  lives,  and  to 
inftruft  them  how  to  live  happily  and  fafely,  by  obler<- 
ving  fuch  laws,  cuftoms,  and  orders,  as  their  fetheir 
the  Sun  had  commanded  thefe  his  children  to  teach 
them.  The  great  rule  they  firft  taught  was,  diat 
Everyman  Ihould  live  according  to  reafon,  and  conle-^ 
quently  neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing  to  others,  thifc 
they  were  not  willing  others  Ihould  fay  or  do  to  thenii 
becauie  it  was  againft  all  common  reafon,  to  make  bne 
law  for  ourfelves,  and  another  for  other  pcc^le.  Artd 
this  was  the  great  principle  of  all  their  mofality.  Ill 
the  next  place,  that  they  fliould  worihip  the  Sun,' Who 
«ook  care  of  the  whole  world,  gave  life  to  all  creatures^ 

and 
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fii4  rnade  the  plants  grow,  and  the  herbs  fit  for  food 
to  maintain  them ;  and^as  fo  careful  and  fogood,  as 
](9  ipare  no  pains  of  his  own,  but  to  go  round  the 
inorld  every  day,  to  infpeft  and  provide  for  all  that 
jwas  upon  it,  and  had  fent  thefe  his  two  children  down 
on  purpofe,  for  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  to  rule  them  with  the  fame  care  and  goodnefs  that 
lie  did  the  world.  After  this,  they  taught  them  the 
aits  moft  neceflary  for  life,  as  Mango  Copac,  to  fow 
imayz  (or  the  common  Indian  grain)  at  certain  feafons, 
lib  preferve  it  againft  others,  to  build  houfes  againft 
inclemencies  of  air,  and  danger  of  wild  beads,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  wedlock  into  feveral  families, 
to  clothe  themfelves,  fo  as  to  cover  at  leafl  the  fhame 
pf  nakednefs,  to  tame  and  nourifh  fuch  creatures  as 
might  be  of  common  ufe  and  fuftenance.  Coya  Mama 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave,  both  cotton, 
jind  certain  coarfe  wools  of  fome  beafb  among  them. 

'  With  thefe  infhudtions  and  inventions  they  werefo 
much  believed  in  all  they  faid,  and  adored  for  what 
they  did  and  taught  of  common  utility,  that  they  were 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  obfervcd  and 
obeyed  like  fons  of  the  Sun,  fent  down  from  heaven  to 
inftruS:  and  to  govern  them.  Mango  Copac  had  in 
his  haiid  a  rod  of  gold,  about  two  feet  long,  and  five 
ihcfaes  4X>uhd.  He  faid,  that  his  father,  the  Sun^  had 
g^vcA  it  him,  and  bid  him,  when  he  travelled  north- 
ward fix)m  the  lake,  he  fhould  every  time  he  refled 
ftrike  this  wand  down  into  the  ground,  and  where  at 
the  firfl  ftroke  it  Ihould  go  down  to  the  very  top,  he 
fhould  there  build  a  temple  to  the  Sun,  and  fix  the  feat 
af  his  government. 

This  fell  out  to  be  in  the  vale  of  Cozco,  where  he 
founded  that  city,  which  was  head  of  this  great  king- 
dom of  Peru. 

Here  he  divided  his  company  into  two  colonies  or 
plantations,  arid  called  one  the  high  Cafoo,  and  toother 
'1  the 
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the  low,  and  bcg^n  here  to  be  a  lawgiver  to  thole  peo- 
ple. In  each  ot  thele  wpre  at  firfl:  a  thoufand  families, 
which  he  caufed  all  to  be  regiftered,  with  the  numbers 
in  each.  This  he  did  by  ftrings  of  feveral  colours, 
and  knots  of  feveral  kinds  and  colours  upon  them,  by 
which,  both  accounts  were  kept  of  things  and  times, 
and  as  much  exprefled  of  their  minds,  as  was  necef- 
fery  in  government,  where  neither  letters  nor  money, 
nor  coniequently  difputesor  avarice,  with  their  conie- 
quences,  ever  enteral. 

He  iniHtuted  decurions  through  both  thefe  colonies, 
that  is,  one  over  every  ten  families,  another  over  fifty, 
a  thifd  over  a  hundred,  a  fourth  over  five  hundred, 
and  a  fifth  over  a  thoufand ;  and  to  this  laft  they  gave 
the  name  of  a  Curaca  or  Governor.  Every  decurion 
was  a  cenfor,  a  patron,  and  a  judge  or  arbiter  in  fmall 
controverfies  among  tliofe  under  his  charge.  They  took 
carc  that  every  o^e  clotlied  thcmfelve$,  laboured,  and 
lived  according  to  the  orders  given  therp  by  the  Ynca's^ 
from  their  father  the  Sun  ;  among  y^hich  one  was, 
that  none  who  could  work,  Ihould  be  idle,  more  than 
to  reft  after  labour ;  and  that  none,  who  could  not 
work,  by  age,  ficknefs,  or  invalidity,  ihould  want» 
but  be  maintained  by  tlie  others  pains.  TMe  were  i^ 
much  obfcrved,  that  in  the  whole  empire  of  Peru,  and 
during  the  long  race  of  the  Ynca  Kings,  no  bc^ar 
was  ever  known,  and  no  woman  ever  fo  much  as 
went  to  fee  a  neighbour,  but  with  their  work  in  their 
hai^ds,  whicji  they  followed  all  the  time  the  vifit  laded. 
Upon  this,  I  remember  a  ftrain  of  refined  civility 
among  them,  which  was,  tliat  when  any  woman  went 
to  fee  another  of  equal,  or  ordinirj'  birdi,  Ihe  worked 
at  her  own  work  in  the  other's  houfe  \  but  if  fhe 
made  a  yifit  to  any  of  the  Palla's  (which  was  the  name 
by  which  they  called  all  the  women  of  the  t;rue  royal 
hlotf^d,  .as  YiK^ia's  was  that  of  the  men)  the^  they  im- 
medi^ly  4eO'%d  the  Palla  to  give  them  a  piece  of  her 

own 
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own  work,  and  the  vifit  paffed  in  working  for  her* 
Idlenefs,  fentenced  by  the  decurions,  was  puniflicd  by 
fo  many  ftripes  in  public,  and  the  difgrace  was  more 
fenfible  than  the  pain.  Every  colony  had  one  fuprenne 
ylAi^i  to  whom  the  lower  decurions  remitted  great 
afid  difficult  cafes,  or  to  whom  (in  fuch  cafe)  the  cri- 
minals appealed.  But  every  dccurion,  that  concealed 
afty  crime  of  tWe  under  his  charge  above  a  dily  and 
4  night,  became  guilty  of  it,  and  liable  to  the  fame 
punilhment.  There  were  laws  or  orders  like  wife 
againft  theft,  mutilations,  murders,  difobcdience  to 
6mcers,  and  adulteries  ( for  every  man  was  to  have  one 
lawful  wife,  but  had  the  liberty  of  keeping  other  wo- 
men, as  he  could. )  The  punifliment  of  all  crimes 
was  cither  corporal  pains,  or  death,  but  commonly  the 
Jaft,  upon  thefe  two  reafons  which  they  gave ;  firft, 
that  all  crimes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  were  of  the 
fam^  nature,  artd  dcferved  the  fame  punifliment,  if 
they  were  cdmmited  againfl:  the  divine  commands, 
which  were  fent  them  down  from  the  Sun  :  next,  that 
to  punifh  any  man  in  his  poflefllons  or  charges,  and 
leave  them  alive, .  and  in  ftfength  and  liberty,  was  to 
leave  an  ill  man  more  incenfed,  or  necefTitated  to  com- 
mit new  crimes.  On  t'other  fide,  they  never  forfeited 
the  charge  or  pofleflions  of  a  fon  for  his  father's  of- 
fences, but  the  judges  only  remonftrated  to  him  the 
guilt  and  punifhment  of  tlicm  for  his  warning  or  ex- 
ample. Thcfc  orders  had  fo  great  force  and  effect, 
that  many  times  a  whole  year  paffed  without  the  exe- 
cution of  one  criminal. 

There  isnodoubt,  but  that,  which  contributed  much. 
to  this  great  order  in  the  State,  was  the  difufe  of  other 
pofleffions  than  what  were  ncceffary  to  life,  and  the 
eminent  virtue  of  their  firft  great  hefo,  or  legiflator, 
which  feemcd  to  have  been  entailed  upon  their  whole 
race,  iri  the  court  oK  tj^eir  reign  :  fo  as  in  the  whole 
length  of  it  'tis  reported  among  them,  that  no  true 
2  Ynca 
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Ynca  was  ever  found  guilty  or  puniftied  for  any  crime. 
Thus  particular  qualities  have  been  obferved,  in  old 
Rome,  to  be  conftant  in  the  fame  families  for  fevcral 
hundred  years,  as  goodnefs,  clemency,  love  of  the. 
people,  in  that  of  the  Valerii;  haughtinefs,  pride, 
cruelty,  and  hatred  of  the  people,  in  that  of  the  Ap- 
pii  \  which  may  come  from  the  force  of  blood,  of 
education,  or  example.  'Tis  certain  no  government 
was  ever  eftablilhed  and  continued  by  greater  examples 
of  virtue  and  feverity,  nor  any  ever  gave  greater  tqfti- 
monies,  than  the  Ynca's,  of  an  excellent  inftitudon, 
by  the  progrefles  and  fuccefles,  both  in  the  propagation 
and  extent  of  empire,  in  force  and  plenty,  in  great- 
nefs  and  magnificence  of  all  public  works,  as  temples, 
palaces,  highways,  bridges,  and  in  all  provifions  ne- 
ceflary  to  common  eafe,  fafety,  and  utility  of  human 
life:  fo  as  feveral  of  the  Jefuits,  and  particularly 
Acofta,  are  either  fo  juft  or  fo  prefuming  as  to  prefiy? 
the  civil  conftitutions  of  Mango  Copac  before  dioie^^i 
Lycurgus,  Numa,  Solon,  or  any  other  lawgivers  ;ib 
celebrated  in  the  more  known  parts  of  the  world.      ./ 

To  every  colony  was  afligned  fuch  a  compais.of. 
land,  whereof  one  part  was  appropriated  to  the  Sumii 
a  fecond  to  the  widows,  orphans,  poor,  old  or  maim-i 
cdi  a  third  to  the  peculiar  maintenance  of  every 
family,  according  to  tlieir  number;  and  a  fourth  to 
the  Ynca.  In  this  order  the  whole  was  tilled,  and  the 
harveft  or  produft  laid  up  in  feveral  granaries  ;  out  of 
which  it  was  diftributed  by  officers  to  that  purpofe,  i 
according  to  the  feveral  ufes  tor  which  it  was  defigned, 
and  new  feed  ilTued  out  at  the  feafon  for  the  new 
tillage. 

Every  decurion,  befides  the  office  of  a  cenfor  and 
judge,  had  that  likewile  of  a  patron  or  folicitor,  for- 
relief  of  the  neccQlties  or  wants  of  thofe  under  his 
charge.     They  were  bound  to  give  in  to  the  public  re- 
giflers  an  account  of  all  x\dt  were  born,  and  of  all 

that 
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that  died  under  their  charge.  None  was  fuffcred  to  leave 
the  colony  or  people  he  was  bom  in,  without  leave, 
nor  to  change  the  habit  commonly  ufcd  in  it  (by  Ibme 
parts  or  marKs  whereof  thofe  of  each  provin<5e  were  dif- 
ttnguifhed. )  None  to  marry  out  of  it,  no  more  than 
the  Ynca's  out  of  their  own  blood. 

The  Ynca  that  reigned  was  called  Capa  Ynca,  which 
the  Spaniards  interpret  Solo  Sennor,  or  Only  Lord. 
He  ever  married  the  firft  of  his  female  kindred,  eiriier 
fifter,  niece,  or  coufin,  to  preferve  the  line  the  pureft 
they  could.  Once  in  two  years  he  aflembled  all  the 
unmarried  Ynca's,  men  above  twenty,  and  women 
above  fixteen  years  old,  and  there  in  public  maried  all 
Aich  as  he  thought  fit,  by  giving  each  of  their  bands 
one  to  the  other.  The  fame  was  done  among  the  vul- 
gar, by  the  Curaca  of  each  people. 

Every  family,  at  their  time  of  meals,  eat  with 
their-  doors  open,  fo  that  all  might  fee  their  tempe- 
rtnce  and  order. 

'By  thefe  and  other  fuch  laws  and  inftitutions, 
Manso  Copac  firft  fettled  his  government  or  kingdom 
in  the  colonies  of  Cozco,  which  were  in  time  multi- 
plied into  many  others,  by  the  willing  confluence  and 
reoourfe  of  many  feveral  people  round  about  him,  al  • 
lured  by  the  divine  authority  of  his  orders,  by  the 
fweetnds  and  clemency  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  feli- 
city of  all  that  lived  under  it  -,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
government  of  this  race  of  the  Ynca*s  was  rather  like 
mat  of  a  tender  father  over  his  children,  or  a  juft, 
careful,  and  well-natured  guardian  over  pupils,  than 
of  a  Lord  or  commander  over  flaves  or  fubjedls.  By 
which  they  came  to  be  fo  honoured  or  adored,  that  it 
was  like  facrilege  for  any  common  perfon  fo  much  as 
to  touch  the  Ynca  without  his  leave ;  which  was  given 
as  a  grace  to  thofe  who  ferved  him  weli,  or  to  new  fub- 
jefts  that  fubmittcd  to  him. 

After 
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After  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  into  grcaf  compafi- 
ii^  of*  territory  rewind  Cozco,  by  voluntafy  fubfniffion 
of  the  Jieople,  as  to  fome  evangelical,  rather  thah  le- 
gal doftrines  or  inftitutions ;  Mango  Copac  aflenfibkd 
all  his  Curacas,  and  told  theni)  that  his  father  the  Sun 
had  commanded  him  to  extend  his  irtftitutioni  and 
dtdets  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  good  and  happi- 
i^fe  of  mankind ;  and  fdr  that  purpofe,  with  armed 
ffbo|>s  to  go  to  thofe  remoter  parts  that  had  not  yet 
reccSVed  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  obfervafrce. 
That  the  Sun  had  commanded  him  to  hurt  or  offimd 
Jione  that  would  fubniit  to  him,  and  thereby  accept 
€f  the  good  and  happinefs  that  ^^  offered  hirti  oy 
fuch  divine  bounty,  but  to  diftrefs  only  ftich  as  rcfirfed, 
without  killing  any  than  did  not  affail  them,  and  then 
to  do  it  juftly  in  their  own  defence. 

For  this  defign,  he  formed  and  afiembled  troops  of 
men,  armed  both  with  offenfive,  and  chicffy  with  dc- 
fenfive  weapons.  He  caft  them  into  the  order  of  (fc- 
ciirions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  famtties  \ 
VS  every  ten  men  was  one  officer,  another  to  fifty,  and 
another  to  one  hundred,  a  fourth  to  five  hundred, 
and  a  fifth  to  a  thoufand.  There  was  a  fixth  over  five 
thoufand,  and  a  feventh  as  a  General  ^oVer  ten  thou- 
fand j  of  which  number  his  firft  army  was  com- 
pofed. 

With  this  and  other  fuch  armies,  he  reduced  itiany 
new  territories  under  his  empire,  declaring  to  eVery 
people  he  approached,  the  lame  things  he  had  don<i 
firft  to  thofe  who  came  about  him  near  the  great  lake ; 
and  o/Tcring  them  the  benefit  of  the  arts  he  had  taught, 
the  orders  he  had  inllitincd,  the  protedion  he  had 
given  his  fubjccts,  and  the  felicity  they  enjoyed  under 
it.  Thofe  who  fubmittcd  were  received  into  the  fame 
rights  and  enjoyments,  with  the  reft  of  his  fubjefls. 
Thofe  w  lio  refufed  were  diftrefll-d,  arid  purfued  by  his 
forces  till  they  wer;^  ncccfiltiued  to  accept  of  liis  oflfers 
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Sind  conditions.  He  ufed  no  ofFenfive  weapons  againft 
any  till  they  attacked  them,  and  then  dcfcnfive  only  at 
firft,  till  the  dancer  and  flaughter  of  his  men  grew 
bdierwife  unavoidable  -,  then  he  fufFered  his  fpfccs  to 
fill  upon  them,  and  kill  without  mefcy,  and  not  to 
fpare  even  thofe  that  yielded  themfelves,  after  having 
fo  long  and  obftinately  refifted.  Thofe  who  fubmitted 
titer  the  firft  threats,  or  diftrefles,  or  bloodlefs  oppo- 
ficion,  he  received  into  grace,  fuffered  them  to  touch 
his  facred  perfon,  made  great  and  common  feafts  for 
them  and  his  own  foldiers  together  for  feveral  days,  and 
then  incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  his  empire, 
and  gave  to  each  of  them  cloaths  to  wear,  and  corn 
to  low. 

By  thefc  ways,  and  fuch  heroic  virtues,  and  by  th< 
length  of  his  reign,  he  fo  far  extended  his  dominions, 
as  to  divide  them  into  four  provinces,  over  each  where  - 
of  he  appointed  an  Ynca  to  be  a  Viceroy  (having  many 
fi>nt  grown  fit  to  command;)  and  in  each  of  them 
eftablifhed  three  fupreme  councils,  the  firft  of  juftice, 
the  fecond  of  war,  and  the  third  of  the  revenue,  of 
which  an  Ynca  was  likewife  Prefident,  which  continued 
ever  after. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  adored  reign.  Mango  Co- 
pac  fell  into  the  laft  period  of  his  life ;  upon  the  ap« 
preach  whereof  he  called  together  all  his  children  and 
Krand-children,  with  his  eldeft  fon,  to  whom  he  left 
his  kingdom  ;  and  told  them,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  was  going  to  rcpofe  himfclf  with  his  father  the  Sun, 
from  whom  he  came ;  that  he  advifed  and  charged 
them  all,  to  go  on  in  the  paths  of  reafon  and  virtue 
which  he  had  taught  them,  till  they  followed  him  the 
feme  journey ;  that  by  this  courfe  only  they  would 
prove  themfelves  to  be  true  fons  of  the  Sun,  and  be 
as  fuch  honoured  and  eftecmed.  He  gave  the  fame 
charge  more  efpecially  and  more  eameftly  to  the  Ynca 
his  fucccllor,  and  commanded  him  to  govern  his  people 
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iccording  to  his  example,  and  the  precepts  he  hadfe* 
ceived  from  the  Sun ;  and  to  do  it  always  with  juftice^ 
mercy,  piety,  clemency,  and  care  of  the  poor :  and 
when  he  the  Prince  (liould  go  in  time  to  reft  with  his 
father  the  Sun,  that  he  fhould  give  the  fame  inftroc- 
tions  and  exhortations  to  his  fucceffor.  And  this  form 
was  accordingly  ufed  in  all  the  fucceflions  of  the  race 
of  the  Ynca*s,  which  lafted  eight  hundred  years,  with 
the  fame  orders,  and  the .  greateft  felicity  that  could 
be  of  any  ftate. 

I  will  fay  nothing  of  the  greatnefs,  magnificence, 
and  riches  of  their  buildings,  palaces,  or  temples, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  Sun  ;  of  the  fplendor  of  their 
Court,  their  triumphs  after  viftories,  their  huntings 
and  feafts,  their  military  exercifes  and  honours.  ^  Bur, 
as  teftimonies  of  their  grandeur,  mention  only  two  of 
their  high- ways,  whereof  one  was  five  hundred  leagues, 
plain  and  levelled  through  mountains,  rocks  and  valleys, 
\o  that  a  carriage  might  drive  through  the  whole  length 
without  difficulty.  Another  very  long  and  large,  pa- 
ved all  with  cut  or  fquared  ftone,  fenced  with  low 
walls  on  each  fide,  and  fet  with  trees,  whofe  branches 
gave  (liade,  and  the  fruits  food,  to  all  that  pafled. 

I  fliall  end  this  furvey  of  their  government,  with 
one  remark  upon  their  religion,  which  is,  that  though 
the  vulgar  worfhipped  only  the  Sun,  yet  the  Amauta's, 
who  were  their  fages  or  philofophers,  tauglit,  that  the 
Sun  was  only  the  great  Minifterof  Pachacamac,  whom 
they  adored  in  the  firft  place,  and  to  whom  a  great 
and  fumptuous  temple  was  dedicated.  This  word  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  Spaniard,  Animador  del  mundo,  or 
He  that  animates  or  enlivens  the  world  -,  and  fecms  to  be 
yet  a  more  a*fined  notion  of  the  deity,  than  that  of 
the  Chinefes,  who  adored  the  Spirit  and  Soul  of  the 
world.  By  this  principle  of  their  religion,  as  all  the 
others  of  their  government  and  policy,  it  muft,  I  ^ 
think,  be  allowed,  That  human  nature  is  tlie  fame  in 
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thefe  remdte,  as  well  as  the  other  more  known  and  ce" 
lebrated  parts  of  the  world.  That  the  different  go- 
vernments of  it  are  framed  and  cultivated  by  as  grea^ 
reaches  and  ftrength  of  reafon  and  of  wifdom,  as  any  of 
ours,  and  fome  of  their  frames  lefs  fubjeft  to  be  flia- 
ken  by  the  paflions,  faftions,  and  other  corruptions, 
to  which  thofe  in  the  middle  fcene  of  Europe  and  Afia 
have  been  fo  often  and  fo  much  expofed.  That  the 
lame  caufes  produce  every  where  the  fame  effefts ;  and 
that  the  fame  honours  and  obedience  are  in  all  places 
but  confcquences  or  tributes  paid  to  the  fame  heroic 
virtue,  or  tranfcendent  genius,  in  what  parts  foever, 
or  under  what  climates  of  the  world,  it  fortunes  to 
appear. 

SECT.    IV. 

TH  E  third  furvey  I  propofed  to  make,  in  tin's 
eflay  upon  heroic  virtue,  was  that  of  the  north- 
cm  region,  which  lies  without  the  bounds  of  the  Eu- 
xinc  and  the  Cafpian  feas,  the  river  Oxus  to  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Danube  to  die  Weft,  which  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  called  all  by  one  general  name  of  Scythia, 
and  little  known  to  any  Princes  or  fubjefts  of  the  four 
great  monarchies,  otherwife  than  by  the  defeats  or 
diigraces  received  in  their  expeditions  againft  thefe 
jfiercc  inhabitants  of  thofe  barren  countries.  Such 
Was  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Cyrus  and  his  army  by  the 
eailem  Scythians,  and  the  fhameful  flight  of  Dariua 
from  theweftern. 

Thisvaft  region,  which  extends  from  the  north-eaft 
ocean,  that  bounds  Catayaand  China  to  the  north-weft, 
that  wafhes  the  coafts  of  Norway,  Jutland,  and  fome 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  though  comprifed  by  the 
ancients  under  the  common  name  of  Scythia^  was  dif- 
tinguiihed  into  the  Afiatic  and  the  Europd&tt,  which 
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were  divided  by  the  river  Tanais,  and  the  motmtaink 
cut  of  which  it  rifes.  Thofe  numerous  nations  may 
be  called  the  eaftera  Scythians,  who  lie  on  that  fide  of 
the  Tanais,  or  at  leafl:  the  Volga ;  and  thofe  the  weftcra 
that  lie  on  this.  Among  the  firft  the  Maffi^eue  were 
the  moil  known  or  talked  of  by  the  ancient  writers  ; 
and  among  the  laft  the  Getse  and  the  Sarmatie*  The 
firft  is  now  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Great  Tartary^  and  the  fecond  under  thofe  of  the 
Leffer  Tartary,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  the  two  laft  ftyling  themfelves  King»  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

How  far  this  vaft  territory  is  inhabited  northwaid  by 
any  race  of  mankind,  I  think,  none  pretend  to  know^  nor 
from  how  remote  corners  of  thofe  frozen  mountains 
fome  of  thofe  fierce  nations  firft  crept  out,  whoia 
force  and  arms  have  been  fo  known  and  fdt  by  alt 
the  reft  of  what  was  of  old  called  the  habitable  world/* 

Whether  it  be  tliat  the  coorfe  of  conqueft  has  run 
generally  from  the  North  totheSondi,  as  from  thehacd- 
er  upon  the  fofter,  or  fran  die  poorer  upon  the  rich- 
er nations,  becaufe  men  commonly  attack  with  great- 
er fiercends  and  courage  than  they  defend,  being  in 
one  fpirited  by  defire,  and  in  the  other  ufually  dartiped 
by  fear,  I  cannot  cell  \  but  certain  it  is  how  celsbtmtd 
foever  the  four  great  monarchies  have  been  hy  the 
writings  of  (b  many  famous  authors,  who  have  eter- 
nized their  fame,  and  thereby  their  own  ;  yet  that 
is  no  part  of  the  world  that  was  ever  fubjed  to  Aflyri* 
an,  Perfian,  Greek,  or  Romanempircs  (excq>t.pcsriuips 
fome  little  iilands)  that  has  not  been  ravaged  andcon- 
quered  by  fome  of  thofe  northern  nations^  whom  they 
reckoned  and  defpifed  as  barbarous :  nor  wheie  new 
empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  or  govenunemi^ 
h^ve  not  been  by  them  ere«5led  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  J  which  may  juftly  mortify  the  pride  of  xnaokind, 
the  depths  of  their  reafonings,  the  reach  of  their  poli- 
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tics,  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  and  force  of  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  may  be  allowed  for  a  great  and  undifputed 
triumph  of  nature  over  art, 

'Tis  agreed  in  ftory,  that  the  Scythians  conquered 
the  Medes,  during  the  period  of  that  race  in  the  Afly- 
Tian  empire,  andVere  matters  of  Afia  for  fifteen  years, 
•rill  they  returned  home  upon  domeftic  occaflons  \  that 
Cyrus  was  beaten  and  (lain  by  their  fury  and  revenge, 
binder  the  leading  of  a  woman,  whofe  wit  and  conduft 
made  a  creat  figure  in  ancient  ftory ;  that  the  Ronuns 
weit  dehsated  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  of  the  Scy- 
thian race. 

But  the  great  hero  of  the  eaftern  Scythians  or  Tar- 
tars I  eftccm  to  have  been  Tamerlane,  and,  whether 
he  was  fon  of  a  fhepherd  or  a  King,  to  have  been  the 
greateft  conqueror  that  was  ever  in  the  world,  at  leaft 
<hat  appears  upon  any  prefcnt  records  of  ftory.  His 
atchievements  were  great  upon  China,  where  he  fulj- 
ducd  many  Ptoyinces,  and  forced  their  King  to  fuch 
conditions  of  a  peace,  as  he  was  content  to  impofe. 
Wt  made  war  againft  the  Mufcovites  with  the  fame  fuc- 
ceft,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  confent,  gained 
a  paflage  through  their  territories  for  that  vaft  army 
which  ne  led  againft  Bajazet  (then  the  terror  of  the 
^rorkL)  He  conquered  this  proud  Turk  and  his  whole 
.empire,  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont,  which  he  crofied, 
and  made  a  vifit  to  the  poor  Greek  emperor  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  had  fent  to  make  alliance  with  him  upon 
fits  firft  invafion  of  Bajazet,  at  whofe  mercy  this 
Prince  then  almoft  lay,  with  the  fmall  remainders  of 
the  Grecian  empire.  Nothing  was  greater  or  more 
beroical  in  this  viftorious  Tamerlane,  than  the  faith 
and  honour  wherewith  he  obferved  this  alliance  with 
the  Greeks  •,  for  having  been  received  at  Conftanrinoplc 
with  all  the  fubmiffions  that  could  be  made  him,  ha- 
ving viewed  and  admired  the  greatnefs  and  ftrufture  of 
that  noble  city,   and  faid,  it  was  fit  to  make  the  feat 
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for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  having  the  offer  of 
.  it  freely  made  him  by  the  Greeks  to  poflefs  it  for  his 
own ;  yet,  after  hiany  honours  exchanged  betweea 
thefe  two  Princes,  he  left  this  city  in  the  freedom,  and 
the  Greek  Emperor  in  the  poffeffions  he  found  them, 
went  back  into  Afia,  and  in  his  return  conquered  Sy- 
xia,  Perfia,  and  India,  where  the  great  Moguls  have 
*ever  fince  boafted  to  be  the  race  of  Tamerlane.  After 
all  thefe  conquefts,  he  went  home,  and  pafled  the  reft 
bf  his  age  in  his  own  native  kingdom,  and  died  a  fair 
and  natural  death :  which  was  a  (brain  of  felicity,  as  well 
as*greatnefs,  beyond  any  of  the  Conquerors  of  the  fouf 
renowned  monarchies  of  the  world.  He  was,  without 
queftion,  a  great  and  heroic  genius,  of  great  jufticc» 
exaft  difcipline,  generous  bounty,  and  much  piety, 
adoring  one  God,  though  he  was  neither  Chriftian, 
Jew,  nor  Mahometan,  and  deferves  a  nobler  charadlcr 
than  could  be  allowed  by  modern  writers  to  any  perlbn 
of  a  nation  fo  unlike  themfelves. 

The  Turks  were  another  race  of  thefe  eaftern  Scythi- 
ans, their  original  countries  being  placed  by  fome  up-  ^ 
on  the  north-eaft,  by  others  upon  the  north- weft  coaft  * 
of  the  Calpian  fea,  and  perhaps  both  may  have  contri- 
buted to  furnifh  fuch  numbers  as  have  over-run  fo 
great  a  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  But  I  Ihall 
have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  them  and  their  conqueft$ 
in  the  next  feftion. 

That  part  of  Scythia  that  lies  between  the  two  rivers 
of  the  Volga  and  Borifthenes,  whereof  the  one  runs  in- 
to the  Cafpian,  and  t'other  into  the  Euxine  fea,  was  Um? 
feat  of  tlie  Geta^,  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  ;hcn 
known  by  the  name  of  Getae  immortales,  becaufe  they 
believed  that,  when  they  died,  they  fliould  go  to  Za- 
molxis,  and  enjoy  a  new  life  in  another  world,  at  Icaft  . 
fuch  of  them  as  lived  according  to  his  orders  and  in- 
ftitutions,  who  had  been  a  great  Prince  or  lawgjivcr 
among  them.     From  this  name  of  Gets  came  that  of 
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G6th« ;  and  this  part  of  Scythia,  in  its  whole  northern 
extent,  I  take  to  have  been  the  vaft  hive  out  of  which 
iflued  fo  many  mighty  fwarms  of  barbarous  nations, 
whounderthefeveral  names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Lombards,  Huns,  Bulgars,  Francs,  Saxons,  and  many 
others,  broke  in  at  feveral  times  and  places  upon  the 
fcTcral  Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  like  fo  many 
tempcfts,  tore  in  pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  that  go- 
vernment, framed  many  new  ones  in  its  room,  changed 
the  inhabitants,  language,  cuftoms,  laws,  the  uiual 
names  of  places  and  of  men,  and  even  the  very  face 
of  nature  where  they  came,  and  planted  new  nations 
and  dominions  in  their  room.  Thus  Italy,  after  many 
ipoils  and  invafions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  came  to 
be  poflefled  by  the  Lombards,  Pannonia  by  the  Huns, 
Thracia  by  the  Bulgars,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain 
or  Andaluzia  by  the  Vandals,  the  Eaft  or  Catalonia  by 
the  Catti  and  Alani  '\  the  reft  of  that  continent  by  the 
Goths.  Gaul  was  fubdued  by  the  Francs,  and  Britain 
by  the  Saxons  -,  both  which  nations  are  thought  to  have 
come  anciently  from  the  more  northern  regions,  and 
feated  themfelves  in  thofe  parts  of  Germany  that  were 
afterwards  called  by  their  names,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  in  time  to  make  their  latter  conquefts.  The 
Scutes,  who  conquered  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  pof- 
feflkl  them  under  the  names  of  Albin  Scutes,  and  Irin 
Scutes,  I  guefs  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  to 
have  retained  more  of  the  ancient  Scythians  (before  the 
Goths  came  into  thofe  parts)  both  in  their  language 
and  habit,  as  that  of  mantles,  and  in  the  cuftom  of 
removing  from  one  part  to  another,  according  to  the 
feafans,i>rconveniencesof  pafture.  The  Normans,  that 
came  into  France,  I  take  likewife  to  be  a  later  race 
from  Norway,  but  after  the  Gothic  orders  and  inftitu- 
rions  had  gained  more  footing  in  that  Province. 

/The  writer^   of  thofe  times  content  themfelves  to 
lay  the  dilgfaces  and  ruins  of  their  countries  upon  the 
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numbers  tod  fiercenefs  of  thefefavage  nations  Aat  in* 
vaded  them,  or  upon  their  own  difunions  and  diibr- 
ders,  that  made  way  for  {o  eafy  conquefts :  but  I 
cannot  believe,  that  the  ftrange  fuccefles  and  vidori- 
ous  progrefles  of  thefe  northern  conquerors  (faould 
have  been  the  eSe6b  only  of  tumultuary  arms  and 
numbers,  or  that  governments  erefted  by  them,  and 
which  have  lafted  fo  long  in  Europe,  ihould  have 
been  framed  by  unreafonabk  or  unthinking  nri^. 
'Tis  more  Ukdy,  thaft  there  was  among  them  ibme 
force  of  order,  feme  reach  <^  cbnduA,  as  well  asiome 
principle  of  courage,  above  the  common  ftrain  9  that 
ib  itrange  adventures  could  not  be  atchieved,  iwt  by 
fome  enchanted  knights. 

That,  which  firft  gave  fnc  this  thought,  was  the  re* 
flexion  upon  thofe  verfes  in  Lucan. 

Populos  quos  dcfpicit  Ar^los 

Felices  errorc  fuo,  quos  ille  timoMm 
Maximus  Imud  urget  lethi  metus,  inde  rucndi] 
In  ferrum  mensprona  viris,  toimique  capaces' 
Mortis,  et  i^iavum  reditura?  parcere  vitae.  - 

Happy  in  their  miftake,  thofe  pe<^le,  whom 
The  northern  pole  a(peds,  whom  fear  of  deadi 
(The  greateft  of  all  human  fears)  ne^cr  nrKyvos  \ 
From  hence  their  courage  prone  to  rufh  on  fieslj 
Their  minds defpifmg  deadly  that  think  it  mean-  - 
To  fpare  a  life  that  muft  again  return. 

By  this  paflkge  it  appears,  that  fixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  thofe  northern  people  were  diftinguiflied  from  all 
others  by  a  fearlefnefs  of  death,  grounded  upon  the 
belief  of  another  life,  which  made  them  detpile  the 
care  of  preferving  this. 

Whether  fuch  an  opinion  were  firft  infufed  ^mong 
them  by  Zamolxis,  and  propagated  by  Odin  among 
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\m  ^owtfs,  or  by  him  invented,  1  will  not  conje- 
^re:  it  may  hare  been  either  one  or  t'other,  fince 
theGodis  hekd  into  the  northweft  paru  of  Europe  are 
aginced  to  have  come  from  the  Geese,  who  are  placed 
bear  the  river  Tanais.  For  thofe  vaft  Scythian  region^ 
were  divided  into  infinite  feveral  nations,  feparated  by 
the  oomnnon  natural  bounds  of  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, woods,  or  marflies.  Each  of  thefe  countries 
was  like  a  mighty  hive,  which  by  the  vigour  of  pro- 
pagation, and  health  of  climate,  growing  too  full  of 
people,  threw  out  fi>me  new  fwarm  at  certain  periods 
of  time,  that  took  wing,  and  fousht  out  fome  new 
abode,  expelling  or  fubduing  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
leatijig  themfelves  in  their  rooms,  if  they  liked  the 
eonditicns  of  place  and  commodities  of  life  they  met 
with^  if  not,  going  on  till  they  found  fome  other 
more  agreeable  to  their  prefent  humours  or  difpofiti- 
ons. '  Sometimes  the  eiipelled  nations  took  heart,  and. 
When  they  fled  from  one  country,  invaded  another, 
and  revenged  the  injuries  of  fome  cruel  neighbours, 
tipon^  others  that  were  weaker,  but  more  innocent ; 
and  fo,  Uce  waves,  thruft  on  one  the  other,  for  mighty 
length  of  fpace  or  countries.  Sometimes  the  conque- 
rors augmented  their  numbers  and  forces  with  the 
Ilrongeft  and  moft  adventurous  of  thofe  nations  they 
firft  invaded,  by  their  voluntary  acceflion  into  the 
fhaics  or  hopes  of  their  future  fortunes,  and  fo  went 
on  to  further  conquefis. 

The  ufual  manner  of  thefe  expeditions  was,  that, 
when  a  country  grew  too  full  of  people  for  the  growth 
of  it  to  fuf^ly,  they  aflembled  together  all  that  were 
fit  to  bear  arms,  and  divided  themfelves  into  two  bands, 
ivhcseof  one  (laid  at  home  to  inhabit  and  defend  their 
own,  and  t'other  went  to  feek  new  adventures,  and 
poflefs  fome  other  they  could  gain  by  force  of  arms ; 
and  this  was  done  fometimes  by  lot,  and  fometimes  by 
agreement  between  the  two  divifions.    That  band  or 
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cokmy,  that  went  abroad,  diofe  their  leader  anfiong 
thofe  in  moft  repute  and  efteem  for  wifdom  oir-fof 
courage  :  and  thefe  were  their  commanders  or  generals 
in  war  -,  and,  if  they  lived  and  fucceeded,  were  the 
firft  Princes  of  thofe  countries  they  conquered,  and 
chofe  for  the  feat  of  their  new  colony  or  kingdom. 

*  It  feems  agreed  by  the  curious  enquirers  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  Runic  language  and  learning,  diat 

Ckiia 

Excerpta  ex  Edda. 

*  Ilic  Odinus  fatidicus  erat,  ut  et  ejus  conpiXy  onde  nomen  fimm 
in  Sfeptentrionc  prac  cunftis  Regibus  maxjxne  celebratum  iri  pracvi- 
dit.  Hac  ipottis  caasa  ex  Turcia  iter  molitus  crat,  adjun^o  fibi 
aiagno  numero  militnip  joveBom  et  ieniorum  utrioiqoe  fexC^s.  Qiuf 
conqife  tcxraft  peragianuity  diyinis  efierebantur  eBComiiSy  dii)  qisoB 
iiominibus  fimiliores  ab  univcHIi  judicati;  nee  prius  fubftitenat 
qnam  terrain  mereffi  eflent  quae  nunc  Saxonia  appellator^  obi  per 
xnsltos  anno6  Odinas  vixit,  ilbmque  re^ionem  late  pofledit,  auam 
cum  dillribttiflet  inter  filios,  ita  ut  ^agdeggo  orientalem  Sa]R>- 
niani>  Begdego  Wedphaliam,  SiggoFranconkun  determinavit;  ipfe 
in  aliam  migravit  regionem,  quae  tunc  Reidgotolandia  dkebaonv 
et  quicquid  ibi  placuit  fibi  vindicavit.  Huic  terrae  praefecit  BUum 
Skioldam,  ex  quo  Freidlefus  genitus  eft,  cujus  pofteri  Skioldungar 
five  Skiokiiades  nominantur,  a  qua  ftirpe  Daniae  reges  deicendenint^ 
ifta  Reidgotolandia^  nunc  Jutlandiaappclktur. 

Ex  Snoncne. 

Odinus  hcros  in  Afgordia  propc  Tanaim,  facrorum  gentiljun^ 
fummus  antiile?,  duodecim  fenatorcs,  qui  caeteris  pietate  et  {hpientia 
praeAarent,  religion!  curandaeet  juri  dicundo  praefecit.  Hie  mag- 
n^nirous  ct  tbrtis  bellator  innumera  regna  ditionefque  fuam  re&t 

Eit  in  potcflatem.  Manus  ducum  fuorum  vcrtici  imponcns  eos  con^ 
"Cfabat,  qui  in  pugnam  euntes  romen  Odini  nuiicupabant.  Othi* 
riU5  iratribus  fuis  regnum  Afgardiae  commifit,  ipic  in  Rufliam  pro- 
fedus  et  indc  in  Saxoniam,  cam  fibi  fubjugavit,  et  filiis  in  nc^ 
gendum  commifit.  Inauditi  generis  miracula  variis  excrcuit  prac* 
fHgiis,  Magifterium  publicum  Magiae  praecipiendae  inftituit:  ia 
varias  ibrmanim  fpccics  fe  tran  fir.  u  tare  no  vera  r,  tanta  eloquii  dul-  - 
cedine  audientes  demulcere  poterat  ut  di6lis  ejus  nullam  non  fidem 
aJiuberent.      Carmiuibus  inter  loquendum  crebrd  prolatis  miram 
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Odin,  or  Woden,  or  Goden  (according  to  the  diflferent 
northern  dialedb)  was  the  firft  and  great  hero  of  the 
weftern  Scythians ;  that  he  led  a  mighty  fwarm  of 
the  Getes,  under  the  name  of  Goths,  from  the  Afi- 
aticScythia  into  the  fartheft  northweft  parts  of  Europe; 
that  he  feated  and  fpread  his  kingdom  round  the  whole 
Baltic  fea,  and  over  all  the  iflands  in  it,  and  extend- 
ed it  weftward  to  the  ocean,  and  fouthward  to  the  Elye 
(which  was  anciently  efteemed  the  bound  between  the 
Scythians  and  the  Germans)  that  this  vaft  country 
was  in  the  ancient  Gothic  term  called  Biarmia,  and  is 
by  fome  authors  termed  Officina  Gentium,  having  fiir- 
lulhed  all  thofe  fwarms  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons, 
Angles,  Jutes,  Danes,  Normans,  which  to  often  in- 
fefted,  and  at  length  fubdued,  all  the  weftern  provin- 
ces of  Europe.  Some  write,  that  he  extended  his  con- 
quefts  even  as  far  as  Franconia  itfelf ;  but  all  agree, 
that  this  Odin  was  the  firft  inventor  of,  at  lead  the  firft 
engraver  of,  the  Runic  letters  or  charafters,  fometimes 
lb  famous,  and  at  laft  fo  infamous  in  the  world,  by 
the  vulgar  opinion  and  imputation  of  all  forts  of  charms, 
enchantments,  or  witchcrafts,  to  the  ufe  and  force  of 
thofe  ftrange  charafters :  That  he  inftituted  many  ex- 
cellent orders  and  laws,  made  the  diftinftion  of  fea- 
fbns,  the  divifions  of  time,  was  an  invincible  warrior, 
a  wife  lawgiver,  loved  and  obeyed  during  life  by  his 
fubjedls,  and  after  his  death  adored  as  one  of  their 

ibmoni  gradam  concillabat :  tanta  ludificandorum  oculoram  peri- 
tia  callefaSty  ut  faepc  corpus  fuum  velut  fpiricu  fuppredb  humi  pro- 
toneret,  evigSans  ie  longinquas  oras  peragril/re,  ct  quid  ibi  rerum 
gcrcrctur  coinpcrUIe  a/rc\'erabat.  Ad  fummum  Runis  fuis  ct  in- 
cantationibus  incrcdibilia  patrando  tain  clarum  fibi  nomen  pepe- 
lit,  ut  fapicntiae  ct  potcntiac  fuac  et  Alianorum  per  emnes  brcvi 
nadoines  ilt  debitum,  quo  evenit  ut  Sueci  aliique  populi  Eoreales 
Odino  facrificia  depcnderent.  Poll  obitum  multis  apparuit,  multis 
ri^rinm  contulit,  alios  in  Walluldc,  id  eft,  aulam  Plutonis,  in- 
vitavit. 

three 
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three  chief  gods,  amongft  which  he  was  the  god  i£ 
wart  Thor  of  thunder  and  ccmpeft,  Frca  of  pleafure; 
by  whofe  names,  fbr  an  eternal  meoKuy,  three  days  of 
the  week  are  called. 

I  will  not  enter  intx>  his  ftory,  nor  that  of  his  fuc* 
ceiTion,  or  the  infinite  and  fiunous  revolutions  it  pro* 
duced  in  the  world,  nor  into  the  more  curious  feaich 
of  the  time  of  his  expedition,  which  muft  have  beea 
very  ancient,  and  is /thereby  left  doubted  and  undeter- 
mined :  but,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  inventor  of  the 
Runic  charadsrs,  fome  writers  of  that  language  will 
make  him  older  than  Evander,  by  affirming- their  Ru- 
nic  letters  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  Ladn^ 
which  were  firft  brought  into  Italy  in  l^s  time.  For 
my  own  part,  I  fhould  guefs,  by  ^  I  have  perufed  of 
thoie  antiquities,  that  this  expedition  may  have  been 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  or  thereabouts.  Sq 
much  is  true,  that  the  Runes  were  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  ufe,  upon  materials  more  lafting  than  any 
others  employed  to  that  purpofe  %  for  inftead  of  leaves, 
or  barks,  ex  wax,  or  parchments,  thefe  were  engraven 
upon  ftones  or  planks  of  oaks,  upon  artificial  obe- 
li(ks  or  pillars,  and  even  upon  natural  xocks,  in  great 
numbers  and  extent  of  lines.  But  more  of  this  Ru- 
nic fubjed  will  occur  upon  that  of  poetry ;  and  I  Ihall 
only  obferve,  among  the  conftitutions  of  thefe  northern 
people,  three  principles  of  a  ftrain  very  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  and  which  extend- 
ed very  far  into  the  fortunes  and  conquefts  of  dicir 
arms,  and  into  the  force  and  duration  of  their  king^ 
doms.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  principle  of  religion  or 
fuperftition,  the  next  of  learning,  and  the  laft  of  poli- 
cy or  civil  government. 

Whether  the  firft  were  deduced  from  that  of  Zamd- 
xis  among  the  Getes,  flyled  of  old.  Immortals,  or  in- 
troduced by  Odin  among  the  weftern  Goths,  'tis  .cer- 
tain, that  an  opinion  was  fixed  and  general  among 

them, 
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fhem,  chat  death  was  but  the  entrance  into  another 
life ;  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unadive  livesy 
and  died  natural  deaths,  by  ficknefs,  or  by  age,  went 
into  vaft  caves  under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full 
of  noifom  creatures,  ufual  in  fuch  places,  and  dieie 
for  ever  grovelled  in  endlefs  ftench  and  mifery.  On 
the  contrary,  all  who  gave  themfclves  to  warlike  acti- 
ons and  enterpnfes,  to  the  conqueih  of  their  neigh* 
hours,  and  flaughter  of  enemies,  and  died  in  battle^ 
or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold  adventures  or  rcfolu- 
tions,  they  went  immediatly  to  the  vaft  hall  or  palace 
of  Odin,  their  god  of  war,  who  eternally  kept  open 
houfe  for  all  fuch  guefts,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  infinite  tables,  in  perpetual  feafts  and  mirth,  carou^ 
ling  every  man  in  bowls  made  of  the  fkulls  of  their 
enemies  diey  had  (lain,  according  to  which  numbers, 
every  one  in  thefe  manfions  of  pleafure  was  the  moft 
honoured  and  the  beft  entertained. 

How  this  opinion  was  printed  in  the  minds  of  theie 
fierce  mortals,  and  what  effed  it  had  upon  their 
thoughts  and  paffions,  concerning  life  and  death,  as  it 
is  touched  elegantly  in  thofe  verfes  of  Lucan  before 
recited,  fo  it  is  lively  reprefcnted  in  the  twenty-fifth 
and  twenty-ninth  Stanzas  of  that  fong  or  epicedium 
of  Regner  Ladbrog,  one  of  their  famous  Kings,  which 
he  compofed  in  the  Runic  language  about  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  after  he  was  mortally  ftung  by  a  fer- 
orati  and  before  the  venom  feized  upon  his  vitals. 
T^c  whole  fonnet  is  recited  by  Olaus  WormiMS  in  hi& 
Literatura  Runica  ( who  has  very  much  deferved  fiom 
the  commonwealth  of  learning)  and  is  very  wellimiortli 
reading,  by  any  that  love  poetry,  and  to  eonfidcr 
the  f^veral  ftamps  of  that  coin  according  to  ieveral 
ages  and  climates.  But  that  which  is  extraordinary  in 
it  is,  that  fuch  an  alacrity  or  pleafure  in  dying  was' 
Mvor  exprefled  in  any  i^thtex  writing  nor  imagined 

amon^ 
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among  any  other  people.     The  two  Stanzas  are  thia 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Olaus. 


STANZA    XXV. 

Pugnavimus  enfibus. 
Hoc  ridere  me  facit  femper 
Quod  Balden  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula, 
Bibemus  cerevifiam 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum, 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus, 
Non  venio  defperabundus 
Verbis  ad  Othini  aulam. 


STANZA    XXVL 

Fert  animus  finire, 
Invitant  me  Dyfaj 
Qua&  ex  Odini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
L«tus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
In  fumma  fede  bibam, 
Vitae  elapfas  funt  horse^ 
Ridens  moriar. 

I  am  deceived,  if  in  this  fonnet,  and  a  following 
ode  of  Scallogrim  (which  was  likewife  made  by  him 
after  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  deferved  his  par- 
don for  a  reward )  there  be  not  a  vein  truely  poetical, 
and  in  its  kind  Pindaric,  taking  it  with  the  allowance 
of  the  different  climates,  falhions,  opinions^  and  lan- 
guages of  fuch  diftant  countries. 

I  will  not  trouble  myfelf  with  more  pafTages  out  of 
thefe  Runic  poems,  concerning  this  fuperftitipus  prin- 
ciple, which  is  fo  perfeftly  reprefentcd  in  thefe,  with 

the 
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the  pofleflion  it  had  taken  of  the  noblefi  fouls  among 
them  ',  for  fuch  this  Ladbrog  appears  to  have  been,  by 
his  perpetual  wars  and  viftories  in  thofe  northern  con- 
tinents, and  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  I 
will  add  a  teftimony  of  it,  which  was  given  me  at 
Nimeguen,  by  Count  Oxenftern,  the  firft  of  the  Swcdifh 
Ambaffadors  in  that  aflembly.  In  difcourfe  upon  this 
fubjeft,  and  confirmation  of  this  opinion  having  been 
general  among  the  Goths  of  thofe  countries ;  he  told 
me  there  was  ftill  in  Sweden  a  place  which  was  a  me- 
morial of  it,  and  was  called  Odin*s-hall.  That  it  was 
a  great  bay  in  the  fca,  encompafled  on  three  fides  with 
fteep  and  ragged  rocks  -,  and  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gorfiic  paganifm,  men  that  were  either  fick  of  difeafes 
they  efteemed  mortal  or  incurable,  or  elfe  grown  in- 
valid with  age,  and  thereby  paft  all  military  aftion^ 
and  fearing  to  die  meanly  and  bafely  ( as  they  efteemed 
it)  in  their  beds,  they  ufually  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
brought  to  the  neareft  part  of  thefe  rocks,  and  from 
thence  threw  themfelves  down  into  the  fea,  hoping,  by 
the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a  violent  death,  to  renew  the  pre- 
tence of  admifiion  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  which  they  had 
loft,  by  failing  to  die  in  combat  and  by  arms. 

What  cfFeft  fuch  a  principle  ( fucked  in  with  inftru- 
^on  and  education,  and  well  believed )  muft  have  up- 
on the  paflTions  and  aftions  of  a  people  natuz'ally  ftrong 
and  brave,  is  eafy  to  conceive,  and  how  far  it  went 
beyond  all  the  ftrains  of  the  boldeft  and  firmeft  phiio- 
fbphy ;  for  diis  reached  no  farther  than  conftancy  in 
death,  or  iadifferency  in  the  opinion  of  that,  or  of 
life ;  but  the  other  infufed  a  fcorn  of  life,  and  a  defirc 
of  death  ^  nay,  fear  and  averfion  even  for  a  natural 
death,  with  purfuit  and  longing  for  a  violent  one  (con- 
trary to  the  general  opinions  of  all  other  nations )  fo 
as  they  took  deUght  in  war  and  dangers,  as  others 
did  in  hunting,  or  fuch  adlive  fports,  and  fought  as 
much  for  the  hopes  of  death  as  of  vidcry,  and  found 
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as  much  pleafure  in  the  fuppolW  advantages  and  coii- 
fequences  of  one,  as  in  the  real  enjoyments  of  the 
other.  This  made  them  perpetually  in  new  motions, 
or  defigns,  fearlefs  and  fierce  in  the  execution  of  them, 
and  never  caring  in  battle  to  preferve  their  lives  long^ 
er  thajj  to  increale  the  flaughter  of  their  enemies,  and 
thereby  their  own  renown  here,  and  felicity  hereafter. 
Their  decifions  of  right  and  juft  were  by  arms,  and 
mortal  combats  allowed  by  laws,  approved  by  Prin- 
ces, affifted  by  tbrmal  judges,  and  determined  by 
death  or  viftory.  From  hence  came  all  thofe  jufts^ 
and  tiltings,  and  tournaments,  fo  long  in  ufe,  and  {o 
much  celebrated  in  thcfe  parts  of  the  world ;  their 
marriage- feafts  were  folemnized  by  launees  andiWords, 
by  blows,  by  wounds,  and  fomctimes  by  death,  tiO 
that  cuftom  was  difgraced  by  the  deplorable  end  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the  fatal  launce  of  Montgo- 
mery. From  hence  came  the  long  ufe  of  legal  andof 
fingle  combats,  when  the  right  of  titles  or  lands  was  diffi- 
cult;  or  when  a  pcrfon,  accufed  of  any  crime,  deni- 
ed ablolutely  what  his  accufer  pofitively  affirmed^  and 
no  other  proof  could,  on  either  fide,  be  produced. 
*I  is  known  in  ftor)',  how  long  and  how  frequent  this 
was  in  ufe  among  all  the  Gothic  races,  and  in  the  fe- 
veral  kingdoms  or  principalities  erefted  by  them,  even 
after  the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 
When  it  giv.w  too  infamous  upon  the  entrance  of  learn- 
ing and  civility,  and  tl^  laws  were  afhamed  of  allow- 
ing trials  of  blood  and  violence,  yet  the  cuftom  could 
not  be  extinguilhed,  but  made  way  for  that  of  private 
duels,  and  for  the  lye  being  accounted  a  juft  ground 
of  fighting  in  point  of  honour,  becaufe  it  had  been 
fo  in  point  of  law  during  the  barbarous  ages.  This 
feems  to  have  begun  upon  the  famous  challenge  that 
palfed  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  which  though 
without  effect,  yet  'tis  enough  known  and  lamented^ 
hov/  much  of  ths  bravell  blood  of  Chriftcndom  has 

been 
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been  fpilt  by  that  example,  efpecially  in  France,  du- 
ring tlie  feveral  fuccceding  reigns,  till  it  feems  to  have 
been  extinguifhed  by  thejuft  feverity,  and  to  the  juft 
honour  of  the  prefent  King. 

But  to  return  to  the  bold  authors  of  thcfe  cuftoms 
(unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations.)  Their 
bodies  indeed  were  hard  and  ftrong,  their  minds  rough 
and  fierce,  their  numbers  infinite,  which  was  owing 
peiiiaps  all  to  their  climate.  But,  befides  thefe  ad- 
vantages, their  courage  was  undaunted,  their  bufinefs 
was  war,  their  pleafures  were  dangers,  their  very  fports 
were  martial ;  their  difputes  and  procefles  were  deci- 
ded by  arms;  they  feared  nothing  but  too  long  life, 
decays  of  age,  and  a  natural  or  flothful  death ;  any 
violent  or  bloody  they  defired  and  purfued,  and  all  this 
fix>m  their  opinion  of  one  being  fucceeded  by  miferies, 
the  other  by  felicities,  of  a  future  and  a  longer  life. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  confider  the  force  of  this 
principle,  I  wonder  not  at  the  effefts  of  it,  their  nu- 
merous conquefts,  nor  immenfity  of  countries  they 
fubdued,  nor  that  fuch  ftrange  adventures  fhould  have- 
been  finifhed  by  fuch  enchanted  men.  But  when 
ChrifUanity,  introduced  among  them,  gave  an  end  to 
thefe  delufions,  the  reftlcfs  humour  of  perpetual  wars 
and  anions  was  likewife  allayed,  and  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  feveral  king- 
doms, in  the  provinces  they  had  fubdued  and  chofen 
for  their  feats,  and  applied  themfelves  to  the  orders 
and  conftitutions  of  their  civil  or  political  govern- 
ments. 

Their  principle  of  learning  was,  that  all  they  had 
among  them  was  applied  to  the  knowledge  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  feafons,  by  the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  and  to  the 
prognoltics  of  weather,  or  elfe  to  the  praifes  of  virtue, 
which  confided  among  them  only,  in  juftice  to  their 
own  nation,  and  valour  againfi;  their  enemies  ;  and 
the  reft  was  employed  in  difplaying  the  brave  and  he- 
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roic  exploits  of  their  princes  and  leaders,  and  the  prow" 
efs  and  conquefts  of  their  nation ;  all  their  writings 
were  compofed  in  verfe,  which  were  called  Runes  or 
Viifes,  and  from  thence  the  term  of  wife  came  :  and 
thefe  poets  or  writers,  being  efteemed  the  faces  among 
them,  were,  as  fuch,  always  employed  in  the  attjend- 
ance  upon  their  Princes,  both  in  courts  and  camps, 
being  ufed  to  advife  in  their  conduft,  and  to  record 
thcif  actions,  and  celebrate  their  praifes  and  triumphs. 
The  traces  of  thefe  cuftoms  have  been  feen  within  the 
compafs  of  this  very  age,  both  in  Hungary  and  Ire- 
land, where,  at  their  feafts,  it  was  ufual  to  have  thefe 
kind  of  poets  entertain  the  company  with  their  rude 
fongs,  or  panegyrics  of  their  anceftors  bold  exploits, 
among  which  the  number  of  men,  that  any  or  them 
had  flain  with  their  own  hands,  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  their  praifes.  By  thefe,  they  rewarded  the 
prowefs  of  the  old  men  among  them,  and  inflamed 
the  courage  of  the  young,  to  equal  the  boldnefs  and 
atchievements  of  thofe  that  had  travelled  before  thci» 
in  thefe  paths  of  glory. 

The  principle  of  politic  or  civil  government,  in  thefe 
northern  nations,  feems  derived  from  that  which  was 
military  among  them.  When  a  new  fwarm  was  upon 
the  wing,  they  chofe  a  Leader  or  General  for  the  cxr 
pedition,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  chief  officers  to 
command  the  feveral  divifions  of  their  troops  ;  thefe 
were  a  council  of  war  to  the  General,  with  whom  they 
advifed  in  the  wlK)le  progrefs  of  their  enterprife ;  but, 
upon  great  occafions,  as  a  pitched  battle,  any  military 
exploit  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  the  choice  of  a 
country  to  fix  their  feat,  or  the  conditions  of  peace 
that  were  propofed,  they  aflembled  their  whole  troops, 
and  confulted  with  all  the  foldiers  or  people  they  com- 
manded. This  Tacitus  obferves  to  have  been  in  ufe 
among  the  German  Princes  in  his  time,  to  confult  of 
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fmaller  afFairjs  with  the  chief  officers,  but  de  majoribus 
omnes^ 

If  a  Icaderof  thefe  colonies  fucceeded  in  hisattempts, 
attid  conquered  a  new  country,  where,  by  common 
oonfent,  they  thought  fit  to  refide,  he  grew  a  Prince 
of  that  country,  while  he  hved  ;  and,  when  ht  died, 
another  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  by  a  general  elec- 
tion. The  lands  of  the  fubdued  territory  were  divi- 
ded into  greater  and  fmaller  (hares,  befides  that  refer- 
ved  to  the  Prince  and  government.  The  great  were 
given  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  beft 
deferved,  and  were  mod  efteemed ;  the  fmaller  to  the 
common  or  private  foldiers.  The  natives  conquered 
weie  wholly  dei'poiled  of  their  lands,  and  reckoned  but 
as  (laves  by  the  conquerors,  and  fo  ufed  for  labour  and 
fcrvile  offices,  and  thofe  of  the  conquering  nation  were 
the  freemen.  The  great  (harers,  as  chief  officers,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  council  of  the  Prince  in  matters  of 
date,  as  they  had  been  before  in  matters  of  war  ;  but, 
in  the  great  affairs,  and  of  common  concernment,  all, 
that  had  the  fmaller  (hares  in  land,  were  aflfembled 
aju)  advi(ed  with.  The  firft  great  (hares  were,  in  pro- 
ceft  of  time,  called  baronies,  and  the  fmall,  fees. 

I  know  very  well  how  much  critic  has  been  em- 
ployed, by  the  moft  learned,  as  Erafmus,  Selden, 
Spelman,  as  well  as  many  others,  about  the  two  words 
E^ut>  and  Feudum,  and  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken,  to  deduce  them  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
even  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  tongues  j  but  I  find 
im  reafon,  after  all  they  have  faid,  to  make  any  doubt 
of  their  having  been  both  the  original  of  the  Gothic 
or  northern  language  •,  or  of  Baron  having  been  a  term 
of  dignity,  of  command,  or  of  honour,  among  them  j 
and  Feudum,  of  a  foldicr's  (hare  of  land.  I  find  the 
firlt  ufed  above  eight  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  verfes 
mentioned  of  King  Lodbrog,  when  one  of  his  exploits 
was,  to  have  conquered  eight  Barons.  And,  though 
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fees  or  feuda  were  in  ufe  under  later  Roman  Emperors^ 
yet  they  were  derived  from  the  Gothic  cuftoms,  after 
fo  great  numbers  of  thofe  nations  were  introduced  in- 
to the  Roman  armies,  and  employed,  upon  the  decline 
of  that  empire,  againft  other  more  barbaxx)us  inva&- 
ons.  For,  of  all  the  northern  nations,  the  Goths  werC' 
efteemed  the  moft  civil,  orderly,  and  virtuous,  and 
are  for  fuch  commended  by  St.  Auftin  and  Salvian^ 
who  makes  their  conquefts  to  have  been  given  them 
by  the  juftice  of  God,  as  a  reward  of  their  virtue, 
and  a  punifhment  upon  the  Roman  provinces  for 
the  vicioufnefs  and  corruptions  of  their  lives  and  go- 
vernments. So  as  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  Gothie 
words  and  cuftoms  entered  early  into  the  Roman  em-^ 
pire. 

As  to  the  word  Baro,  it  is  not,  that  I  find,  at  all- 
agreed  among  the  learned,  from  whence  to  derive  ti, 
and  the  objedions  raifed  againft  their  feveral  conjec- 
tures, feem  better  grounded  than  the  arguments  far 
any  of  them.     But,  what  that  term  imported,  is,  ouC; 
of  tlieir  feveral  accounts,  eafy  to  coUeft,   and  con- 
firmed by  what  ftill  remains  in  all  the  conftitutions  of 
the  Gothic  governments.     For,  though  by  Barons  arc. 
now  meant  in  England  fiich  as  are  created  by  patent, 
and  thereby  called  to  the  houfe  of  Lords ;  and  Boroil' 
in  Spanilh  fignifies  only  a  man  of  note  or  worth ;  and 
the  quality  denoted  by  that  title  be  different  in  the  fe*' , 
veral  countries  of  Chriftendom;  yet  there  is  no  quef- 
tion,  but  they  were  originally  fuch  perlbns  as,   upon 
the  conqueft  of  a  country,   were  by  the  conquering 
Prince  invefted  in  the  pofleflion  of  certain  trads  or  pro- 
portions  of  free  lands,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  they  held  by 
no  other  tenure  but  that  of  military  fervice,  or  atten- 
dance upon  the  Prince  in  his  wars,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  armed  men.     Thefe  in  Germany,  France,  Scot- 
land, feem  to  have  had,  and  fome  ftill  to  retain,  a  fo« 
vcreign  power  in  their  territories,  by  the  exerdfc  of. 
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-what  IS  called  high  and  low  juftice,  or  the  power  of 
judging  criminal  as  well  as  civil  caufcs,  and  inflifting 
capital  puniftiments  among  thofe  that  held  under  them, 
ciriicr  as  vaffals  or  in  fee.  But  I  have  not  met  with 
any  thing  of  this  kind  recorded  in  England,  though 
the  great  Barons  had  not  only  great  numbers  of  Knights 
but  even  petty  Barons  holding  under  them. 

I  think  the  whole  realm  of  England  was  by  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  divided  into  baronies,  however  the 
diftindtions  may  have  been  long  fince  worn  out :  but 
in  Ireland  they  ftill  remain,  and  every  country  there  is 
divided  into  io  many  baronies,  which  fccm  to  have 
been  the  fliares  of  the  firft  Barons.  And  fuch  as  thefe 
great  proprietors  of  land  compofed,  in  all  thefe  north- 
weft  regions,  one  part  in  the  States  of  the  country  or 
kingdom. 

Now  for  the  word  Barons,  though  it  be  a  prefum- 
ption  to  aflcrt  any  thing  after  the  doubts  or  unrefolved 
diljputes  of  fuch  learned  men :  yet  I  Ihall  adventure 
to  give  my  own  opinion,  how  different  foever  from 
any  that  has  been  yet  advanced.  I  find  in  Guagnini's 
dcfcriptionof  Sarmatia,  printed  in  the  year  158 1,  that 
in  the  feveral  dukedoms,  palatinates,  or  principalities, 
which  then  compofed  the  mighty  empire  of  Mufcovy, 
thofe  pcrfons  who  were  the  chief  in  pofleffions  of  lands, 
offices,  or  dignities  among  them  next  to  the  Prince, 
Duke,  or  Palatine,  were  by  one  common  appellation 
called  his  Boiarons,  as  thofe  of  the  fame  fort  or  quality 
in  die  pncfent  Court  of  the  Great  Dukes  are  now  term- 
ed hisBoiars,  which  may  be  a  corrupt  or  particular  di- 
aled from  the  other.  Now  I  think  it  is  obvious  to 
any  man,  that  tries  how  eafy  a  change  is  made  in  the 
contraction  of  Boiarons  into  Barons,  which  is  but  of 
the  two  firft  fyllables  into  one,  and  that  with  an  A 
long,  as  Barons  is  commonly  ufed:  and  thole  coun- 
tries, above  mentioned,  having  been  the  feats  of  our 
conquering  Goths,  I  am  apt  to  think  their  Boiarons 
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gi-ew,  with  their  conqucfis,  to  be  the  orginal  Barons  in 
all  thofe  feveral  nations  or  dpminions  where  they  were 
extended. 

From  the  divifions,  forms,  and  inftitutions  already 
deduced,  will  naturally  arii'e  and  plainly  appear  th^ 
frame  and  conftitution  of  tlie  Gothic  government^ 
which  was  peculiar  to  them,  and  different  from  all  bq- 
,fore  known  or  obferved  in  ftory ;  but  fo  univerfal 
among  thefe  northern  nations,  that  it  was  under  the 
names  of  King,  or  Prince,  or  Duke  and  his  eftates, 
cftablifhed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  from  the  north-eaft  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  f  o  the  fouth- weft  of  Spain  awd  Por- 
tugal, though  thefe  vaft  countries  had  been  fuWued 
fey  fo  many  (everal  expeditions  of  thefe  northern  peo- 
ple, at  fuch  diverfe  times,  and  under  fo  different  ap- 
pellations, and  it  feems  to  have  been  invented  or  in- 
ftituted  by  the  fages  of  the  Goths,  as  a  governn)ent 
of  freemen,  which  was  the  fpirit  or  chara<5ter  of  the 
north- weft  nations,  diftinguifhing  them  from  thofe  of 
the  South  and  theEaft,  and  gavethe  name  of  the  Francs 
among  them. 

I  need  fay  nothing  of  this  conftitution,  which  is  fo 
well  known  in  our  ifland,  and  was  anciently  the  fame 
with  ours  in  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Sweden,  wliere  it  ftill  continues,  confifting  of  a  King 
or  a  Prince  who  is  fovcrcign  both  in  peace  and  war,  of 
ian  aflembly  of  Barons  (as  they  were  originally  called) 
whom  he  ufcs  as  his  council,  and  another  of  the  com- 
mons, who  are  the  reprefentative  of  all  that  arc  pof- 
fefTed  of  free-lands,  whom  the  Prince  afiembles  and . 
confults  with,  upon  the  occafions  or  affairs  of  the 
greateft  and  common  concern  to  the  nation,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  the  poflcfTion  of  land  was  the  original  right 
of  eleftion  or  reprefentative  among  the  commons^  and 
that  cities  and  boroughs  v/ere  entitled  to  it,  as  th«y 
were  pofTef&d  of  certain  trafts  of  land,  that  belong 
or  w  ere  annexed  to  them.     And  fo  it  is  ftill  in  Fiicj- 
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Innd,  the  feat  from  whence  our  Gothic  or  Sixon  ancc* 
ftors  came  into  thefe  idands.  For  the  ancient  feat  o^ 
the  Gothic  kingdom  was  of  fmall  or  no  trade  ;  nor 
England  in  their  time.  Their  humours  and  Hves  were 
turned  wholly  to  arms,  and,  long  after  the  Norman 
conqueft,  all  the  trade  of  England  was  driven  by  Jews, 
Lombards  or  Milaners  ;  fo  as  the  right  oi  boroughs 
feem  not  to  have  rifen  from  regards  of  trade,  but  of 
land,  and  were  places  where  fo  many  freemen  inha- 
bited together,  and  had  fuch  a  proportion  of  land  be* 
longing*  to  them.  However  it  be,  this  conftitution 
has  been  celebrated,  as  framed  with  great  wifdom  and 
equity,  and  as  the  trueft  and  jufteft  temper  that  has  been 
cvet"  found  out  between  dominion  and  liberty  \  and  it 
feems  to  be  a  ftrain  of  what  Heraclitus  faid  was  the 
only  fkill  or  knowledge  of  any  value  in  the  poli- 
tics, which  was  the  fecret  of  governing  all  by  all. 

This  feems  to  have  been  intended  by  thefe  Gothic 
conftitutions,  and  by  the  eleftion  and  reprefentation  of 
all  that  poflefled  lands  :  for,  fmce  a  country  Is  com- 
pofed  of  the  land  it  contains,  they  efteemed  a  nation 
to  be  fo,  of  fuch  as  were  the  polTeflbrs  of  it.  And 
what  Prince  foever  can  hit  of  this  great  fecret,  needs 
know  no  more,  for  his  own  fafety  and  happinefs,  or 
that  of  the  people  he  governs.  For  no  ftate  or  go- 
vernment can  ever  be  much  troubled  or  endangered  by 
any  private  faftions,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  gene- 
ral confent  and  fatisfaftion  of  the  fubjeds,  unlefe  it  be 
wholly  fubdued  by  the  force  of  armies  \  and  then  the 
ftanding  armies  have  the  place  of  fubjedts,  and  the  go- 
vcrmnent  depends  upon  the  contented  or  difcontented 
humours  of  the  foldiers,  in  general,  which  has  more 
bidden  and  fatal  coniequences  upon  the  revolutions  of 
State,  than  thofe  of  fubje(5ts  in  unarmed  governments. 
So  the  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Turkifh  empires  appear 
to  have  always  turned  upon  the  arbitrary  wills  and 
irtW  humours  of  the  Praetorian  bands,  the  Mamalukcs, 
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aad  the  Janizaries.  And  fo  I  pafs  from  die  Scythian 
conquefis  and  Gothk  conftitutions,  to  thofe  of  the 
Arabians  or  Mahometans,  in  the  world. 


SECT.    V. 

TH  E  kft  furvcy  I  propofed  of  the  four  outlying 
(or,  if  the  learned  fo  pleafe  to  call  them,  bar- 
barous) empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians,  which 
was  indeed  of  a  very  different  nature  from  all  the  reft^ 
being  built  upon  foundations  wholly  enthuiiaftic,  and 
thereby  very  unaccountable  to  common  reafon,  and  in 
many  points  contrary  even  to  human  nature  ;  yet  few 
others  have  made  greater  conquefts  or  more  fudden 
growths,  than  this  Arabian  or  Saracen  empire  ;  but 
having  been  of  later  date,  and  the  courfe  of  it  enga- 
ged in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Chriftian  Princes,  either 
of  the  Eaft  or  Weft,  of  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  churches, 
both  the  original  and  progrefs  of  it  have  been  eafily 
obferved,  and  are  moft  vulgarly  known,  having  been 
the  fubjeft  of  many  modern  writers,  and  feveral 
well  digefted  hiftories  or  relations ;  and  therefore  I 
Ihall  give  but  a  very  fummary  account  of  both. 

About  the  year  600,  or  near  it,  lived  Mahomet,  a 
man  of  mean  parentage  and  condition,  illiterate,  but 
of  great  fpirit  and  fubtle  wit,  like  thofe  of  the  cli- 
mate or  country  where  he  was  born  or  bred,  which 
was  that  part  of  Arabia  called  the  Happy,  efteemed 
the  lovelieft  and  fweeteft  region  of  the  world,  and 
like  thofe  blefled  feats  fo  finely  painted  by  the  poet. 

Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nimbis 
Afpergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat,  femperque  innubilus  aether 
Contegit,  etlate  dififufolumincridet. 

He 
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He  was  fervant  to  a  rich  merchant  of  this  country^ 
and  after  his  matter's  death,  having  married  his  wi-^ 
dow,  came  to  be  poflefled  of  great  wealth,  and  of  a 
numerous  family  :  among  others,  he  had  entertained 
in  it  a  Sergian  monk,  or  at  leaft  called  by  that  name, 
whofe  vicious  and  libertine  difpofitions  of  life  had  made 
him  leave  his  inclofure  and  profeflion,  but  otherwifc 
a  man  of  great  learning.  Mahomet  was  fubjeft  to  fits 
of  an  epilepfy  or  falling-ficknefs,  and,  either  by  the 
cuftoms  of  that  climate,  or  the  neceflity  of  that  di- 
feafe,  very  temperate  and  abftaining  from  wine,  but  in 
the  reft  voluptuous  and  diflbiute.  He  was  aihamed 
of  his  difeafe,  aud,  to  difguife  it  from  his  wijfe  and  fa- 
mily, pretended  his  fits  were  trances  into  which  he  was 
caft  at  certain  times  by  God  Almighty,  and  in  them 
inftru^ed  in  his  will,  and  his  true  worfhip  and  laws, 
by  which  he  would  be  ferved  ;  and  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  publifh  them  to  the  world,  to  teach  them, 
and  fee  them  obeyed. 

About  this  age  all  theChriflian  Provinces  of  the  Eaft 
were  over-run  with  Arianifm,  which,  howeverrefined  or 
difguifed  by  its  learned  profeflbrs  and  advocates,  cither 
denied  or  undermined  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  al- 
lowed only  his  prophetical  office.  The  countries  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  were  filled  with  great  numbers  of 
the  fcattered  Jews,  who,  upon  the  lafl  dcflrudtion  of 
their  country  in  Adrian's  time,  had  fled  into  thcfe  Pro- 
vinces, to  avoid  the  ruin  and  even  cxtinftion  which 
was  threatening  their  nation  by  that  Emperor,  who, 
after  all  the  defolations  he  made  in  Judea,  tranfported 
what  he  could  of  their  remaining  numbers  into  Spain. 
The  reft  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  was  inhabited  by  Gen- 
tiles, who  had  little  fenfe  left  of  their  decayed  and  de- 
rided idolatry,  and  had  turned  their  thoughts  and  lives 
to  luxury  and  pleafure,  and  to  the  defires  and  acquifi^ 
tion  of  riches,  in  order  to  thofe  ends.  Mahomet,  to 
hurfiour  and  comply  with  thefe  three  forts  of  men,  and 
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by  the  affiftance  of  the  monk  his  only  c6nfident,  ^kz* 
med  a  fcheme  of  religion  he  thought  likely  to  take  in, 
or  at  lead  j^sox.  to  fhock,  the  common  opinions  and  dif- 
politions  of  them  all,  and  yet  moll  agreeable  to  his 
own  temper  and  defigns. 

lie  profefled  one  God  creator  of  the  world,  and 
who  governed  all  things  in  it.  That  God  had  in  an- 
cient times  lent  Mofes  his  firft  and  great  prophet  to 
give  his  laws  to  mankind,  bat  that  they  were  neither 
received  by  the  Gentiles,  nor  obeyed  by  the  Jews  them- 
ielves,  to  whom  he  was  more  peculiarly  fent.  That 
this  was  the  occafion  of  the  misfortunes  and  captivi- 
ties that  fo  often  befell  them.  That  in  the  latter  ages 
he  had  fcnt  Chrift,  who  was  the  fecond  prophet,  and 
greater  dian  Mofes,  to  preach  his  laws  and  obfervati- 
on  of  them,  in  greater  purity,  but  to  do  it  with  gentle- 
nefs,  patience,  and  humility,  which  had  found  no  bet- 
ter reception  or  fucccfs  among  men  than  Mofes  had 
done.  That  for  this  reafon  God  had  now  fent  his  laft 
and  greateft  prophet  Mahomet,  to  publifh  his  laws 
and  commands  with  more  power,  to  fubdue  thofe  to 
them  by  force  and  violence  who  fhould  not  willingly 
receive  them  •,  and  for  this  end  to  eflablifh  a  kingdom 
upon  earth  that  fhould  propagate  this  divine  law  and 
worfhip  throughout  the  world :  that,  as  God  had  de- 
figned  utter  ruin  and  deftruftion  to  all  that  refilled 
them,  fo,  to  thofe  that  profefled  and  obeyed  them,  he 
had  given  the  fpoils  and  pofleflions  of  his  and  their 
enemies,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had  provided  a 
paradife  hereafter,  with  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpc- 
cially  of  beautiful  women  new  created  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  but  with  more  tranfcendent  degrees  of  plcafure 
and  felicity  to  thofe  that  fhould  die  in  the  puriuit  and 
propagation  of  them,  through  the  reft  of  the  world, 
which  Ihould  in  time  fubmit  or  be  fubdued  under 
them.  Thefe,  with  the  fevere  prohibition  of  drink- 
ing wine,  and  the  principle  of  prcdcftination,  were  the 
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firft  and  chief  dodlrines  and  inftitutions  of  Mahomet^ 
and  which  were  received  with  great  applau(e,  and 
much  confluence  of  Arians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  in  thofe 
parts  ;  fome  contributing  t©  the  rife  of  his  kingdom, 
by  the  belief  of  his  divine  miflion  and  authority  •,  ma- 
ny, by  finding  their  chief  principles  or  religious  opi- 
nions contained  or  allowed  in  them  -,  but  mod,  by 
their  voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury,  their  paflions  of  ava- 
rice, ambition,  and  revenge  being  thereby  complied 
with-  After  his  fits  or  trances,  he  writ  the  many  fe- 
yerai  parts  or  chapters  of  his  Alcoran,  as  newly -inrpi- 
red  and  didtated  from  heaven,  and  left  in  them  that 
which  to  us,  and  in  its  tranflations,  looks  like  a  wild 
fanatic  rhapfody  of  his  vlfions  or  dreams,  or  rather  of 
his  fantaftical  imaginations  and  inventions,  but  has 
ever  pafled  among  all  his  followers,  as  a  book  facred 
and  divine ;  which  fhews  the  ftrange  difference  of  con- 
ceptions among  men. 

To  be  Ihort,  this  contagion  was  fo  violent,  that  it 
lpi:ead  from  Arabia  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  his 
power  increafed  with  fuch  a  ludden  growth  as  well 
as  his  dod:rinc,  that  he  lived  to  fee  them  overipread 
both  thofe  countries  and  a  great  part  of  Perfia  ;  the 
decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire  making  eafy  way  for 
the  powerfiil  afcent  of  this  new  comet,  that  appeared 
with  fuch  wonder  and  terror  in  the  world,  and  with  a 
flaming  fwordmade  way  where-ever  it  came,  or  laid  all' 
deiblate  that  oppofed  it. 

Mahomet  left  two  branches  of  his  race  for  fucceflion, 
which  was  in  both  efteemcd  divine  among  his  Mufful- 
rpans  or  followers  :  the  one  was  continued  in  the  Ca- 
liplis  of  Perfia,  and  the  other  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Both  thefe,  under  the  common  appellation  of  Saracens, 
made  mighty  and  wonderful  progrefs,  tlie  one  to  the 
Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft. 

The  Roman  empire,  or  rather  the  remainders  of  it^ 
f^ted  at  Conftantinople,  and  afterwards  called  the  Groek^ 
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WHS  for  Ibntc  times  paft,  moft  cruelly  infcfteJ,  and  in 
many  parts  fhaken  to  pieces,  by  the  invafions  or  in- 
curfions  of  many  barbarous  northern  nations,  and  there- 
by difabled  from  any  vigorous  oppofition  to  this  new 
and  formidable  enemy.  Befides,  the  divifions  among 
Chriftians  made  way  for  their  conquefts,  and  the  great 
mcreafe  of  Profelytcs,  in  this  new  religion.  The  Ari- 
ans,  perfecuted  in  the  eaftem  provinces  by  fome  of  the 
Greek  Emperors  (of  the  fame  taith  with  the  weftern  or 
Roman  Church)  made  eafy  turns  to  the  Mahometan  do- 
ctrines, that  profefled  Chrift  to  have  been  fo  great  and 
fo  divine  a  prophet,  which  was  all  in  a  manner  that 
they  themfelves  allowed  him.  The  cruel  perfecutions 
of  the  other  Grecian  Princes  againft  thcjfe  Chriftians 
that  would  not  admit  the  ufe  of  images,  made  great 
numbers  of  them  go  over  to  the  Saracens,  who  ab- 
horred that  worfhip  as  much  as  themfelves.  The  Jew* 
were  allured  by  the  profeflion  of  unity  in  the  God- 
head, which  they  pretended  not  to  find  in  the  Chrifti* 
an  faith,  and  by  the  great  honour  that  was  paid  by 
the  Saracens  to  Moles,  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver 
fcnt  immediately  from  God  into  the  world.  The  Pa- 
gans met  with  an  opinion  of  the  old  gentilifm,  in  that 
of  predeftination,  which  was  the  Stoic  principle,  and 
that  whereinto  unhappy  men  commonly  fell,  and  fought 
for  refuge  in  the  uncertain  conditions  or  events  of  life^ 
tinder  tyrannical  and  cruel  governments.  So  as  fbmc 
Roman  authors  obfer\'e,  that  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Nero  made  more  Stoics  in  Rome,  than 
the  precepts  of  Zeno,  Chryfippus,  and  Cleanthes. 

The  great  extent  and  power  of  the  Perfian  branch 
or  empire  continued  long  among  the  Saracens,  but 
was  over- run  at  length  by  the  Turks  firft,  and  then  by 
the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane,  whofe  race  continued 
there  till  the  time  of  Ifhmael,  from  whom  the  prefcnt 
Sophies  are  derived.  This  Iftimael  was  an  enthufiaft, 
or  at  Icaft  a  pretender  to  new  relations  in  the  Ma- 
hometan 
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liOnietan  reli^on.  He  profeffed  to  reform  both  their  do- 
drines  and  their  manners,  and  taught,  that  Haly  alone, 
of  Mahomet's  followers,  ought  to  be  owned  and  believed 
as  his  true  fucceflbr,  which  made  the  Perfians  ever 
fincc  efteem  the  Turks  for  Heretics,  as  the  Turks  do 
them.  He  gained  fo  many  followers,  by  his  new  and 
refined  principles,  or  profeflions  of  devotions^  that  he 
made  himfelf  King  of  Perfia,  by  the  fame  way  that 
the  Xcriffs  came  to  be  Kings  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  about 
Charles  V.'stime,  and  Cromwell  to  be  Proteftor  of  Eng- 
land, and  Oran  Zeb  to  be  great  Mogul  in  our  agc^ 
which  were  the  four  great  dominions  of  the  fanatic 
ftrain. 

The  Arabian  branch  of  the  Saracen  empire,  after  * 
long  and  mighty  growth  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  feems 
to  have  been  at  its  height  under  the  great  Almanzor, 
who  was  the  illuftrious  and  renowned  hero  of  this  race, 
and  muft  be  allowed  to  have  as  much  excelled,  and  as 
eminently,  in  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  native  good- 
ncfi,  as  in  power,  in  valour,  and  in  empire.  Yet  this 
was  extended  from  Arabia,  through  Egypt,  and  all 
the  northern  trafts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  weftera 
ocean,  and  over  all  the  confiderable  provinces  of  Spain, 
For  it  was  in  his  time,  and  by  his  vidlorious  cnfigns, 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  was  conquered,  and 
the  race  of  thofe  famous  Princes  ended  in  Rodrigo. 
All  that  country  was  reduced  under  the  Saracen  em- 
pire (except  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  Oviedo)  and 
were  afterwards  divided  into  feveral  Moorifh  kingdoms, 
whereof  fome  lafted  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella.  Nay,  the  Saracen  forces,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Spain,  invaded  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  far  as  Tours,  till  they 
were  beaten  and  expelled  by  Charles  Martel,  who,  by 
thofe  exploits,  raifed  his  renown  fo  high,  as  to  give 
him  the  ambition  of  leaving  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
his  own  line)  in  Pepin  and  Charlemain,  by  the  depofi- 
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tion  and  extindion  of  the  firft  race,  which  had  lafted 
from  Pharamcnd. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  greater  and 
a  nobler  character  of  any  Prince,  than  of  this  great 
Ahr.anzor,  in  Ibiiv'  Spaniih  authors,  or  tranflators  of 
his  ftory  out  of  die  Arabian  tongue,  wherein  the  learn- 
ing then  remaining  in  the  world  flouriflied  moft  ^  and 
that  of  ancient  Greece,  as  it  had  been  tranflated  into 
their  language,  fo  it  feems  to  have  been,  by  the  acute- 
neCs  and  excellency  of  thofe  more  fouthern  wits,  in  fomc 
parts  very  much  improved. 

This  kingdom  continued  great  under  the  Caliphs  of 
Egypt,  v.ho,  degenerating  from  the  example  and  vir- 
tues of  Almanzor,  came  to  be  hated  of  their  fubje^ts, 
and  to  fecure  themfL-lves  from  them,  by  a  mighty 
guard  of  Circaffian  flaves.  Thefe  were  brought  young 
from  the  country  now  called  Mengrelia,  between  the 
Euxiae  and  Cafpian  fcas,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  Vvhich  has,  in  pall  and  prefent  times,  been 
obfcn'cd  lo  produce  the  braveft  bodies  of  men,  and 
mofl  beautiful  of  women,  in  all  the  eaftem  regions. 
Tlicfc  fluvcs  were  called  Mamalucs  when  they  came 
into  Kgypt,  and  were  brought  up  with  care,  and  in  ail 
exercifcs  and  difcipline,  that  might  render  them  the 
moll  martial  troops  or  bands  of  foldiers,  that  conld 
any  wliere  be  compofed,  and  fo  they  proved.  The 
commander  of  this  mighty  band  or  guard  of  Mamalucs 
was  called  tlieir  fultan,  who  was  abfolute  over  them, 
as  the  general  of  an  army  is  in  time  of  war.  They 
fervcd,  for  fome  time,  to  fupport  the  government  <rf 
the  Calijphs,  and  enllavc  the  Egyptians,  till  one  of  the 
Sultans,  finding  b.is  own  power,  and  the  gj:ueral  dif- 
eftecm  wherein  tiie  Caliph  was  fallen  by  the  eftcminate 
foftncfs  or  luxury  of  liis  life,  depofed  him  full,  then 
flew  him,  and  tool;  upon  himfeif  the  government  of 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Sukan,  and  reigned  by  the 
folc  force  and  fupport  of  his  Mamaluc  troops,  which 
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^9tTe  continually  incrcafed  by  the  mcrchandife,  and 
tranfportation  of  Circaflian  flaves.  This  government 
laCted^  with  great  terror  in  Egypt^  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years,  during  which  time,  the  new  ful  - 
tans  were  elefted,  upon  the  death  or  depofing  of  the 
old,  by  the  choice  of  the  Mamalucs,  and  always  out  of 
their  own  bands.  The  fons  of  the  deceafed  fultans 
enjoyed  the  eftates  and  riches  left  by  their  fathers ; 
bur,  by  the  conftitutions  of  the  government,  no  fon 
of  a  Sultan  was  ever  either  to  fucceed,  or  even  to  bt: 
defted  Sultan  •,  lb  that,  in  this,  contrary  to  all  others 
ever  known  in  the  world,  to  be  born  of  a  Prince  was 
a  certain  and  unalterable  exclufion  from  the  kingdom  -, 
and  none  was  ever  to  be  chofen  Sultan  that  had  not 
been  aftually  fold  for  a  flave,  brought  from  Cir- 
caflia,  and  trained  up  a  private  foldier  in  the  Marualuc 
hands.  Yet  of  fo  bafe  metal  were  formed  fcveral  men 
who  made  mighty  figures  in  their  age,  and  no  nation 
made  fo  brave  a  refiftance  againft  the  growing  empire 
of  the  Turks,  as  thefe  Mamalucs  did  under  their  Sul- 
tans, till  they  were  conquered  by  Selim,  after  a  long 
war,  which  looked  in  ftory  like  the  combat  of  fome 
fierce  tiger  with  a  lavage  boar,  while  the  country  that 
is  wafted  by  them  are  lookers-on,  and  little  concerned 
imder  whofe  dominion  and  cruelty  they  fall. 

It  is  not  well  agreed  among  authors,  whether  the? 
Turks  were  firft  called  into  Afia  by  the  Greek  or  the 
Ferfian  Emperors ;  but  'tis  by  all,  that,  falling  down 
in  great  numbers,  they  revolted  from  the  afTiftance  of 
their  friends,  fet  up  for  theml'elvcs,  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  improved  the  principles  of  that 
ied: ;  by  new  orders  and  inventions  ( caft  wholly  for 
cehquefl:  and  extent  of  empire)  they  framed  a  king- 
dam,  which,  under  the  Ottoman  race,  fubdued  both 
the  Greek  empire,  and  that  of  the  Arabians,  and  root- 
ed itfelf  in  all  thofe  vaft  dominions  as  it  continues  to 
tbU  day,  with  the  addition  of  many  other  provinces  to^ 
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their  kingdom,  but  yet  many  more  to  tJie  Mahoaietan 
belief.  So  this  empire  of  the  Turks,  like  afrcfli  graft 
upon  one  branch  of  a  vigorous  ftock,  covered  wholly 
ti|XMl  that  whkh  it  was  grafted,  and  out-grcw,  ia 
time,  the  other  which  was  natural,  a^  the  Pcrfiaa 
branch. 

The  chief  principles,  upon  which  this  fierce  govern- 
ment was  founded  and  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  were 
firft  thofe  of  Mahomet,  already  deduced,  which,  by 
their  fenfual  paradife  and  predeftination,  were  great 
incentives  or  courage  and  of  enterprife,  joined  to  the 
ijpoils  of  the  conquered,  both  in  their  lands,  thdr 
goods,  and  their  liberties,  which  were  all  fdzed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  conqueror. 

A  fecond  was,  a  belief  infufed  of  divine  defignad* 
on  of  the  Ottoman  line,  to  reign  among  them  for  ex- 
tent of  their  teritories,  and  propagation  of  their  faith. 
This  made  him  efteemed,  at  lealt  by  adoption,  as  & 
fucceflbr  of  Mahomet,  and  both  a  fovcreign  lawgiver 
in  civil  ( and  with  the  aflillance  of  his  mufti )  a  fupreme 
judge  in  all  religious  matters.  And  this  principle  was 
{o  far  improved  among  thefe  people,  that  they  held 
obedience  to  be  given  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  their 
Otcom.an  Prince,  as  to  the  will  of  God,  by  wiiom  they 
thought  him  defigned  •,  and  that  diey  were  bound  not* 
only  to  obey  his  commands  with  any  hazard  of  their 
lives  againft  enemies,  but  even  by  laying  dovra  their 
own  whenever  he  commanded,  and  with  the  fame  rc- 
iignation  that  is  by  others  thought  due  to  the  decrees, 
of  deftiny,  or  the  will  and  pleafure  of  Almighty  God. 
This  gives  fuch  an  abandoned  fubmiflioa  a>  all  the 
frequent  an*l  cruel  executions  among  them  by  the  Em- 
peror's command,  though  upon  the  mere  Lurn^  of  bis 
own  humour,  the  fiiggeitions  of  the  minillcrs,  or  the 
flatteries  and  revenges  of  thofe  women  he  moll  truAeth^  , 
cr  loveth  beft. 
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A  third  was,  the  divirion  of  all  lands  in  conquered 
countries  into  timariots  or  Ibldicrs  fhares,  bcfldes  what 
was  referved  and  appropriated  to  the  Emperor  \  and 
thcfc  fhares  being  only  at  pleafure,  or  fof  life,  leave 
him  the  fole  Lord  of  all  lands  in  his  doniinion,  which, 
by  the  common  fuppofition  of  power  following  land, 
muft,  by  confequence,  leave  him  the  moft  abfolute  of 
any  fovcrcign  in  the  world. 

A  fourth,  the  allowance  of  no  honours  nor  charges, 
no  more  than  lands,  to  be  hereditary,  but  all  to  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  the  Prince*  This  applies  every 
man's  ambition  and  avarice  to  court  his  prefent  humour, 
fcrve  his  prefent  defigns,  and  obey  his  commands,  of 
how  different  nature  foever  they  are,  and  how  fre- 
quently changed. 

A  fifth  was,  the  fupprefTion,  and,  in  a  manner  ex- 
tinftion,  of  all  learning,  among  the  fubjeds  of  their 
whole  empire,  at  lead  the  natural  Turks  and  Janiza- 
ries, in  whom  the  ftrength  of  it  confifts.  This  igno- 
rance makes  way  for  the  moft  blind  obedience,  which 
is  often  fhaken  by  difputcs  concerning  religion  and  go- 
vernment, liberty  and  dominion,  and  other  arguments 
of  that  or  fome  luch  nature. 

A  fixth  was,  the  inftitution  of  that  famous  order  of 
the  Janizaries,  than  which  a  greater  ftrain  of  true  and 
deep  politic  will  hardly  be  obfcrved  in  any  conftituti- 
on.  This  confifted  in  the  arbitrary  choice  of  fuch 
Chtiftian  children,  throughout  their  dominions,  as 
were  efteemed  moft  fit  for  the  Empcror*s  peculiar  fer- 
vice;  and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  Ihews  or  pro- 
miies  of  the  greateft  growth  or  ftrength  of  body,  vi- 
gour of  conftitution,  and  boldncfs  of  courage.  Thefts 
wete  taken  into  the  Emperor's  care,  and  trained  up  in 
certain  colleges,  or  chambers,  as  they  arc  called,  and 
by  officers  for  that  purpofe,  who  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove all  they  could  the  advantages  of  nature  by  thofe 
of  education  and  of  difcipline.  They  were  all  diiigcnt- 
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ly  inftrufted  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  andin  theTC- 
neration  of  the  Ottoman  race.  Such  of  them  as  proved 
weak  of  body,  flothfiil,  or  pufiUanimous,  were  ttum« 
ed  to  labour  in  gardens,  buildings,  or  drudgeries  of 
the  palace  \  but  all  that  were  fit  for  military  fervicei 
were,  at  a  certain  age,  entered  into  the  body  ci  Jani^ 
zaries,  who  were  the  Emperor's  guards. 

By  this  means,  the  number  of  Chriftians  was  conti- 
nually leflened  throughout  the  empire,  and  weaken- 
ed by  the  lofs  of  fuch  as  were  like  to  prove  the  b»» 
veft  and  ftrongeft  of  their  races.  That  of  MnfifelinaBS 
was  increafed  in  the  fame  proportions,  and  a  m^hty 
body  of  chofen  men  kept  up  perpetually  in  diicipline 
and  pay,  who  efteemed  themfelves  not  only  as  iiibjefls 
or  flaves,  but  even  pupils  and  domeftic  fervants  of  the 
Grand  Scignor's  perfon  and  family. 

A  feventh  was,  the  great  temperance  introduced  in- 
to the  general  cuftoms  of  the  Turks,  but  more  partial- 
larly  of  the  Janizaries,  by  the  fevere  defence  and  abf^ 
tinence  of  wine,  and  by  the  provifion  of  one  only  felt 
of  food  for  their  armies,  which  was  rice.  Of  this 
grain,  as  every  man  is  able  to  carry,  upon  occafion, 
enough  for  feveral  days,  fo  the  quantity  provided  ftr 
every  expedition  is  but  according  to  the  number,  *rith 
no  diftinftion  for  the  quality  of  men ;  fo  that,  upon 
a  march,  or  in  a  camp,  a  colonel  has  no  more  aUo#» 
cd  him  than  a  private  foldier.  Nor  are  any  but  gem* 
ral  officers  encumbered  with  train  or  baggagp,  wliich 
gives  them  mighty  advantages  in  their  German  wan, 
among  whom  every  officer  has  a  family  in  proportion 
to  his  command  during  the  campania,  as  well  ats^fli 
his  quarters ;  and  the  very  foldiers  ufed  to  carry  dicfc 
wives  with  them  into  the  field  \  whereas  a  Turkifh  wr* 
my  confifts  only  of  fighting  men. 

The  laft  I  (hall  mention,  is  the  Ipeedinefs  as  wellm 
feverity  of  their  juftice  both  civil  and  military,  which, 
though  often  fubjeft  thereby  to  mifbikes,  and  deplored 
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bjFftbe  GomplaiAts  and  calamities  of  innocent  perfons ; 
yet  it  is  maintained  upon  this  principle  fixed  among 
them,  ^  That  'tis  better  two  innocent  men  (hould  die, 
^.  than  one  guilty  live/  And  this  indeed  agrees  with 
the  whole  caft  or  frame  of  their  empire,  which  ieems  to 
have  been,  in  all  points,  tlie  fierceft,  as  that  of  the  Ynca's 
was  the  gentled,  that  of  China  the  wifeft,  and  that  of 
the  Goths  the  iM-avefb,  in  the  world. 

The  growth  and  progrefs  of  this  Turkifli  empire, 
under  the  Ottoman  race,  was  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent, 
the  two  0£  three  firft  centuries,  that  it  raifed  fear  and 
wonder  throughout  the  world ;  but  feems  at  a  (land 
§at  thefe  laft  hundred  years,  having  made  no  conqueft 
fince  that  of  Hungary,  except  the  remainder  of  Can- 
dia,  after  a  very  long  war  fo  bravely  maintained  by 
the  fmall  Venetian  State  againft  fo  mighty  powers. 
The  reaibn  of  this  may  be  drawn  not  only  from  the 
periods  of  empire,  that,  like  natural  bodies,  grow  for 
a  certsun  time,  and  to  a  certain  fize,  which  they  air 
Jiot  to  exceed;  but  from  fome  other  caufes,  both 
within  and  without,  which  feem  obvious  enough. 

The  firft,  a  negleft  in  the  obfervance  of  fome  of 
diefe  orders,  which  were  eflential  to  the  conftitutions 
c(f  their  government.  For  after  the  conquefts  of  Cy- 
prus, and  the  example  of  Selim*s  intemperance  in  thofe 
Md  other  wines,  that  cuftom  and  humour  prevailed 
fligainft  their  laws  of  abftinence,  in  that  point  fo  le- 
verely  enjoined  by  Mahomet,  and  fo  long  obferved 
among  all  his  followers.  And^  though  the  Turks  and 
Janizaries  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  fcandal  and  pu* 
nifliment  by  drinking  in  private,  yet  they  felt  the  ef- 
fe&s  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  humours,  whereof  the 
laft  needs  no  inflaming  among  fuch  hot  tempers,  and 
their  bodies  are  weakened  by  this  intemperance,  join- 
ed to  their  abandoned  luxury,  in  point  of  women. 
*  Befides,  the  inftitution  of  Janizaries  has  been  much 
altsrcd  by  the  corruption  of  ofiicers,  who  have  lone 
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fuffered  the  Chriftians  to  buy  off  that  tribute  of  tfaj^ 
children,  and  the  Turks  to  purchafe  the  preferment  .of, 
theirs  into  that  order  for  money ;  by  which  meaji9;,thA 
choice  of  this  militia  is  not  made  irom  the  ftrQDg^ 
and  moft  warlike  bodies  of  men,  but  from  the  puxica 
of  the  parents  or  friends. 

Thde  two  diftempers  have  produced  another,  much, 
greater  and  more  fatal  than  both,  which  is  the  mud-s 
nous  humour  of  this  body  of  Janizaries,  who,  find- 
ing their  own  ftrength,  began  to  make  what  changes 
tbev  pleafed  in  the  State,  till,  having  been  long  flulhed 
with  the  blood  of  the  Balha's  and  Viziers,  they  ijiade 
bold  at  lad  with  that  of  their  Princes  themfelves  ^  and» 
Ixaving  depofed  and  ftrangled  Ibrahim,  they  fee  up 
his  fon,  the  preient  Emperor,  then  a  child.  But  tho 
diflemper  ended  not  there  ^  they  fell  into  new  factions, 
changed  and  murdered  feveral  Viziers,  and  divided  in- 
to fo  powerful  parties,  and  with  fo  fierce  contentiooAft 
that  the  Bafia  of  Aleppo,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men,  fet  up  for  himfelf  (though  under  pre- 
tence of  a  counterfeit  fon  of  Morat)  and  caufed  fuch 
a  convulfion  in  this  mighty  State,  that  the  Ottoman 
race  had  ended,  if  this  bold  adventurer  liad  not,  up- 
on confidence  in  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  been  furpriicA 
and  ftrangled  by  order  of  old  Cuperly,  then  newly  come 
to  be  Grand  Vizier,  and  abfolute  in  the  govenuneitf. 
This  man  entering  the  miniftry  at  fourfcoi^e  years  old, 
cruel  by  nature,  and  hardened  by  age,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  blood  in  that  diftempered  body  of  the  Janiza* 
ries,  and  tl^  other  troops,  cut  off  near  forty  thoufj^ul 
of  them  in  three  years  time  by  private,  fudden,  and 
violent  executions,  without  form  of  laws  or  trials,  of 
hearing  any  forts  of  pleas  or  defences.  His  fon,  fuo- 
ceeding  in  die  place  of  Grand  Vizier,  found  the  em- 
pire lb  difpirited  by  his  father's  cruelty,  and  the  militia 
remaining  fo  fpited  and  diilempered,  breathing  new 
commotions  and  revenges,  that  he  diverted  the  hu- 
mour 
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mour  by  in  eify  war  upon  the  Venetians,  Trahfilvafti- 
ans,  or  the  remainders  of  Hungary,  till  by  temper  and 
cbndoft  he  had  doled  the  wounds  which  His  father  had 
MAfcteeding,  and  rcftored  the  ftrcngth  of  the  Ottoman 
eiUtnre  to  that  degree,  that  the  fucceeding  Vixier  in- 
vaded Germany,  though  againft  the  faith  of  treatiesi 
or  of  a  truce  not  expired,  and  at  laft  befieged  Vienna, 
which  is  a  ftory  too  frefh  and  too  known  to  be  toM 
here. 

Another  reafon  has  been  the  negleft  of  their  marine 
affiurs,  or  of  their  former  greatnefs  at  fta,  fo  as,  fbr 
many  years,  they  hardly  pretend  to  any  fuccefles  on 
diat  element,  but  commonly  fay.  That  God  has  given 
the  earth  to  the  MufTulmans,  and  the  fca  to  the  Chri-i 
ftians. 

The  laft  I  fliall  obferve  is  the  exceflive  ufe  of  opi-- 
urn,  with  which  they  fcek  to  repair  the  want  of  wine," 
and  to  divert  their  melancholy  reflexions  upon  the  ill 
condition  of  their  fortunes  and  lives,  ever  uncertain,' 
and  depending  upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  Grand 
Setgnor's  or  of  the  Grand  Vizier's  humour  and  com- 
mands. But  the  effedt  of  this  opium  is  very  tranfito- 
ry  5  and,  though  it  allays  for  the  prefent  all  melancholy 
fumes  and  thoughts,  yet,  when  the  operation  is  paft^ 
they  return  again,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  it  fo  often 
repeated;  and  nothing  more  difpirits  and  enervates 
both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  thofe  that  frequently 
fife  it. 

The  external  reafon  of  the  ftand  made  this  laft  cen- 
tury, in  the  growth  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  feems  to 
have  been,  their  having  before  extendctl  it  till  they 
canie  to  fuch  flrong  bars  as  were  not  to  be  broken .  For 
they  were  grown  to  border  upon  the  Perfian  empire  to 
the  Eaft,  upon  the  Tartars  to  the  North,  upon  the 
iEthiopians  to  the  South,  and  upon  the  German  empire 
CD  the  Weft,  and  turned  their  profpcft  this  way,  as  the 
fi  b  3  eafieft 
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eafiefl:  and  moft  plaufible,  being  againU  a  Chriftian 
State, 

Now  this  empire  of  Germany,  confiitii^  of  &ch 
large  territories,  fuch  numbers  and  bodies  of  warlike 
men,  when  united  in  any  common  caufe  or  quarrel, 
feems  as  ftrongly  confUtuted  for  defence,  as  the  Turk- 
ifh  is  for  invafion  or  conqueft.  For  being  compoied 
of  many  civil  and  moderate  governments,  under  le- 
gal Princes,  or  free  States,  the  fubjefts  are  all  fond  of 
their  liberties  and  laws,  and  abhor  the  falling  under 
any  foreign  or  arbitrary  dominions,  and  in  fuch  a  coni' 
mon  caufe  feem  to  be  invincible.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  Turkifh  territories  being  all  enflaved,  and  thereby 
in  a  manner  defolated,  have  no  force  but  that  of  their 
ftanding  armies,  and  their  people  in  general  care  not 
either  for  the  progrefs  of  their  vid:ories  ahroadt  nor 
even  for  the  defence  of  their  own  countries,  finge 
they  are  fure  to  lofe  nothing,  but  may  hope  reafbnably 
to  gain  by  any  change  of  mafter,  or  of  governixkeii^ 
which  makes  that  empire  the  worft  conftituted  that  can 
be  for  defence,  upon  any  great  misfortune  t30  their  91" 
mies. 

The  efieft  of  thefe  two  diftcrent  conftitutions  had 
been  feen  and  felt  (in  all  probability)  to  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  world,  in  thefe  late  revolutions,  if  the  di- 
vine decrees  had  not  croflcd  all  human  appearances. 
For  the  Grand  Vizier  might  certainly  have  taken  Vi€»« 
na,  before  the  confederate  Princes  could  have  united 
for  its  relief,  if  the  opinion  of  vail  treafures  (there  al* 
fembled  for  flielter  from  all  the  adjacent  parts)  had  BOt 
given  him  a  paflionate  dcfire  to  take  tl\e  town  by  cons* 
pofition  rather  than  by  llorm,  which  mull  have  left  all 
its  wealth  a  prey  to  the  foldicrs,  and  not  to  the  Gene^ 
ral. 

If  the  Turks  hadpofleffed  this  bulwark  of  Chriftcn- 
dom,  1  do  no:  conceive  what  could  have  hindered  them 
from  bL'ing  nuftors  immediately  cf  Autb:.:,  and  all  its 

u<.^pcnding 
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dq)ending  provinces;  nor^  in  another  year,  of  all  Italy, 
or  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Germany,  as  thcjt 
ihould  have  chofen  to  carry  on  their  invaJQon,  or  of 
4K>th  in  two  or  three  years  time ;  and  how  fatal  thia 
si^ht  have  been  to  the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  or  how 
it  might  have  enlarged  the  Turkifli  dominions,  iseafy 
to  conjeAure. 

On  the  other  fide,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Grand 
Vizier's  Army,  his  death,  and  that  of  fo  many  brave 
fiafha's  and  other  Captains,  by  the  ufual  humour  and 
iadionof  that  bloody  Court :  after  fuch  daughters  of 
the  Janizaries,  in  fo  many  encounters,  and  fuch  an 
unlverfal  dilcouragement  of  their  troops,  that  could  no 
where  withftand  the  German  arms  and  bravery  ;  if. 
Upon  the  taking  of  Belgrade,  the  emperor  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  then  in  his  lervice,  united  un- 
der one  great  conmiander,    and  without  dependence 
]apon  the  feveral  Princes  by  whom  they  were  raifed,  I 
do  not  fee  what  could  have  hindred  them  from  con- 
quering all  before  them  in  that  open  country  of  Bul^ 
goria  and  Romania,  nor  from  taking  Conitantinople  it- 
felf,  upon  the  courfe  of  an  eafy  war,  in  fuch  a  decline 
pf  the  Turkilh  empire,    with  fo  weak  and  difpirited 
ttxx)ps  as  thofe  that  remained,  a  treafure  fo  exhaufted^ 
Sf  Court  fo  divided,  and  fuch  a  general  confternation 
as  appeared  in  that  great  and  tumultuous  city,  upon 
theie  occafions. 

But  God  Ahnighty  had  not  decreed  any  fo  great  re* 
Tidlution,  either  for  the  ruin  or  advantage  of  Chriften- 
dom, and  feems  to  have  left  both  empires  at  a  bay, 
and  not  likely  to  make  any  great  enterprifes  on  either 
fide,  but  rather  to  fall  into  the  defigns  of  a  peace, 
which  may  probably  leave  Hungary  to  the  poffcffion  as 
well  as  right  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  Turks 
in  a  condition  of  giving  no  great  fears  or  dangers,  in 
our  age,  to  the  reft  of  Chriftendom. 

B  b  4  Althougli 
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Although  the  Mahometan  empires  ymtt.  not'taifed 
like  others,   upon  the  foundations,    or  by  the  forte 
of  heroic  virtue,  but  rather  by  the  pra&ices  of  a  fobcte 
man,  upon  the  fimplicity  of  credulous  people  •;    yet 
the  Growth  of  them  has  been  influenced  by  fevcral 
Princes,  in  whom  fome  beams  at  lead  of  that  fun 
have  fhined,  fuch  as  Almanzor,  Saladine,  Ottoman, 
and  Solyman  the  Great.     And,  becaufe  I  have  named 
the  moll  heroic  perfons  of  that  fcft,   it  will  be  but 
juftice  to  nobler  nations,  to  mention  at  the  fame  time 
thofe  who  appear  to  have  (hinedthe  brighteft  iit  thdr 
fcveral  ages  or  countries,  and  the  luftre'of  whofe  wp* 
tues,  as  well  as  greatnefs,  has  been  fullied  with  tlic 
fcwcft  noted  blemilhes  or  defaults,  and  who  fordefcr- 
ving  well  of  their  own  countries  by  thdr  a6Hons,  imd 
of  mankind  by  their  examples,    have  eter-nized  thrir 
memories  in  the  true  records  of  fame,  which  is  cvfer 
juft  to  the  dead,  how  partial  foevcr  it  may  be  to  the 
living ;  from  the  forced  applaufcs  of  power,  or  fulibiM 
adulations  of  fcrvile  men. 

Such  as  thefe  were  among  the  ancient  Grecians,  Epa- 
minondas,  Pericles,  and  Agefilaus.  Of  the  old  Roman 
ftate,  the  firlt  Scipio,  Marcel  lus,  and  Paulus  iEmilius. 
Of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and  Mar- 
cus Antoninus.  Among  the  Goths,  Alaric,  andThco- 
doric.  Of  the  weftern  Emj^rors,  Charlemain,  Fre- 
deric Barbarofla,  and  Charles  V.  Of  the  French  naticni 
Pharamond,  Charles  Martel,  and  Henry  IV.  who  bc- 

§an  three  of  their  nobleft  races.  Of  the  Swedes,  Gu- 
:avusAdolphus.  And,  ofourown,  Richard  I.  thcBljick 
Prince,  and  Harry  V.  To  thefe  I  may  add  fevcn  fe- 
mous  Captains,  or  fmaller  Princes,  whofe  exploits  and 
virtues  may  juftly  allow  them  to  be  ranked  with  fo 
great  Kings  and  Emperors,  ^tius  and  BeUifiuius, 
the  two  laft  great  commanders  of  the  Roman  armies^ 
after  the  divifion  and  decay  of  that  mighty  ftate,  who 
did  fct  up  the  laft  trophies,  and  made  the  braveft  de- 
fences 
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fcnces  againft  die  numbers  and  fury  of  thofe  Barbmus 
nations,  diat  invaded,   and  after  their  time  tore  in 
pieces  that  whole  empire.  George  Caftriot,  commonly 
icalledScanderbcg,  PnnceofEpire,  and  Huriiades,  VicS- 
roy  of  Hungaria,  who  were  two  rtioft  vifbrioas  Capl 
tmins,  and  excellent  men,  the  true  champions  of  Chiii- 
ficndom^  whilft  they  lived,  and  terror  of  the  Turks'; 
who  with  fmall  forces  held  at  a  bay,  for  ib  many  years, 
all  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ferdinand  Gon- 
7:alvo,  that  noble  Spaniard,  worthily  firnamcd  the  Great 
Gaptain,    who  by  his  fole  prowefs  and  condudfc  cbti- 
quered  a  crown  for  his  mafter,  which  he  might  have 
worn  for  himfelf,  if  his  ambition  had  been  equal  to 
his  courage  and  virtues.     William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  reftoredthe  Belgic  liberties,  and  was  the  foundtr 
6f  their  State,  efteemed  generally  the  beft  and  wifeft 
Commander  of  his  age,  and  who  at  the  fiidden  point 
0f  his  death,  as  well  as  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  gaftc 
fuch  teftimonies  of  his  being  a  true  lover  of  the  people 
and  country  he  governed.     Alexander  Fernefe,  Prince 
of  Parma,  who  by  his  wifdom,  courage,  and  juftice, 
recovered  ten  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  that  were  in 
a  manner  loft  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  5  made  two  fii- 
mous  expeditions  for  relief  of  his  confederates,  into 
the  heart  of  France,  and  feemed  to  revive  the  ancient 
Roman  virtue  and  difcipline  in  the  world,  and  to  bring 
the  noble  genius  of  Italy  to  appear  once  more  upon 
the  ftage. 

-  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  trace  the  paths  of  heroic 
virtue,  which  lead  to  the  temple  of  true  honour  and 
fame,  need  feek  them  no  further,  than  in  the  ftories 
and  examples  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfons  here  allem- 
bled.  And  fo  I  leave  this  crown  ofnever-fadinglaufel, 
in  full  view  of  fuch  great  and  noble  fpirits,  as  fhall 
dcferve  it,  in  this  or  in  fucceeding  ages.  Let  thim 
Wn  it  and  wear  it. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. 

UP  O  N  the  furvey  of  all  the  great  adlbns  and  revo- 
lutions, occafioned  in  the  world  by  the  conquefl: 
«id  progreiies  of  tbefe  four  mighty  empires,  as  well 
as  the  other  four,  fo  much  renowned  in  ftory ;  it  may 
not  be  impertinent,  to  reflect  upon  the  caufes  of  coo- 
quells  as  well  as  the  eiieds,  and  deduce  them  from 
dieir  natural  fources,  as  far  as  they  can  be  difcoveied, 
though  like  thofe  of  great  rivers  they  are  ufually  ob^ 
icure  or  taken  little  notice  of  until  their  ftreams^  in* 
creaiing  by  the  influence  of  many  others,  makeib 
mighty  inundations,  as  to  grow  famous  in  the  ftorieSt 
as  well  as  maps  of  the  world. 

To  this  end  I  fhall  obfenre  three  things  upon  the 
general  courfe  of  conquefts,  the  moil  renowned  and 
beH:  recorded,  in  what  remains  of  ancient  as  well  ai 
modem  hiftories. 

Firft,  that  they  have  generally  proceeded  from 
North  to  South,  fo  as  we  find  none  befides  thofe  of  die 
Saracens  that  can  be  faid  to  have  failed  the  contrary 
courfe,  and  thofe  were  animated  by  another  ipiri^ 
which  was  the  Mahometan  ^erfuafion  of  predellination, 
that  made  them  carelefs  ot  their  lives,  and  thereby 
fearlefc  of  dangers.  For  all  the  reft,  they  have 
run  the  courfe  before  mentioned,  unlefs  we  ihoukl 
admit  the  traditions,  rather  than  relations,  of  the  con- 
quells  of  Sefoftris,  who  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to 
Lave  fubdued  all,  from  Egj^t  to  the  river  Tanais :  but 
^is  we  may  not  allow  for  truth,  becaufe  it  muft  have 
preceded  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  fo  difagree  with  the 
<ii|uY>nology  of  holy  fcripture ;  and  therefore  it  muft 
1^  exploded  for  fabulous,  widi  other  relicks  of  an* 
cient  uoiy,  as  the  Scythians  having  fubdued  and  pof* 
fcfled  Afu  fo  many  hundred  years  before  the  empire 

of 
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cf  Ninus,  and  their  wives  having  given  to  ancient  n 
beginning  to  the  famous  kingdom  of  the  Amazons^ 
whereof  fome  remnants  only  are  faid  to  have  remained 
in  Alexander's  time  -,  yet  the  fame  was  then  believed, 
of  their  havmg  anciently  extended  their  dominion 
0ver  all  the  lefier  Alia,  as  well  as  Armenia,  and  c/l 
their  having  founded  the  fiamous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus,  which  is  the  more  probable,  from  that  s^jpel- 
lition  of  Taurica  that  was  anciently  given  her. 

But  the  great  conquefts,  recorded  and  undiiputcd 
4fl  ftory,  have  been  of  the  Aflyrians  fouthwards,  as  far 
AS  Arabia  and  India.  Of  the  Perfians,  from  the  Ca- 
^ian  fea,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  preceding  em- 
pire and  of  Egypt.  Of  the  Macedonians  over  Greece, 
and  all  the  bounds  of  the  Perfian  kingdom.  Of  the 
Romans  over  the  Greek  empire  as  far  as  Parthia  eaft- 
%vard ;  and  over  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Afric  to  the  South, 
before  the  progrels  of  their  arms  towards  the  north- 
weft.  Of  the  Tartars  over  all  China  and  India.  And 
of  the  Goths  and  other  northern  nations  over  all  the 
more  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Europe. 

I'he  lecond  obfcrvation  I  fhall  make  upon  the  fub* 
je6t  of  vi6lory  and  conqueft  is,  that  they  have  gene* 
rally  been  made  by  the  fmaller  numbers  over  the  grea- 
ter, againft  which  I  do  not  remember  any  exception  in 
all  the  famous  battles  regiftred  in  ftory,  excepting 
that  of  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  whereof  the  firft  is  faid 
to  have  exceeded  about  afourth  part  in  number,  though 
they  were  fo  vaft  on  both  fides,  that  they*  were  not  very 
cafy  to  be  well  accounted.  For  the  reft,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Perfians  with  Cyrus  were  fmall  to  thofe  of 
the  Aflyrians :  thofe  of  the  Macedonians  were,  in  no 
battle  againft  the  Perfians,  above  forty  thoufand  men, 
though  fomctimes  againft  three,  four,  or  fix  hundred 
thouland.  The  Athenian  army  litde  exceeded  tcii 
thoufand,  and,  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, beat  above  fixfcore  thoufand  Perfians  at  Mara* 

I  thorn 
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thon.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  all  the  famom  dc- 
ploits  of  that  ftatc,  never  had  above  ti^'elve  thoufand 
Spartans  in  the  field  at  a  time,  and  feldom  above 
twenty  thoufand  men  with  their  allies  *.  The  Romans 
ever  fought  with  fmaller  againft  greater  numbers,  un*^ 
lefs  in  the  battles  of  Cannae  and  Thrafimene,  which 
were  the  only  famous  ones  they  loft  againft  foreign 
enemies  ^  and  Caefar's  army  at  Pharfalia,  as  well  as  in 
Gaul  and  Germany,  were  in  no  proportion  to  thofe  he 
conquered.  That  of  Marius  was  not  above  forty  thou- 
land  againft  three  hundred  thoufand  Cimbers.  The  fisi« 
mous  viAories  of  ^dus  and  Bellifarius,  againft  the 
barbarous  northern  nations,  were  with  mighty  difpro- 
portion  of  numbers,  as  likewife  the  firft  viftories  of 
the  Turks  upon  the  Perfian  kingdom;  of  the  Tartars 
upon  the  Chineles:  and  Scanderbeg  never  faw  toge- 
ther above  fixteen  thoufand  men,  in  all  the  renowned 
vi£bories  he  atchieved  againft  the  Turks,  though  in 
numbers  fometimes  above  an  hundred  thoufand. 

To  defcend  to  later  times,  the  Englifh  vidories  fe 
renowned  at  Crefly,  Poitiers,  and  Agencourt,  were  gain- 
ed with  difadvantages  of  numbers  out  of  all  proporti- 
on. The  great  atchievemcnts  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Ita- 
ly, of  Henry  IV.  in  France,  and  of  Guftavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany,  were  ever  performed  with  fmaller  againft 
greater  numbers.  In  this  age,  and  among  all  the  ex- 
ploits that  have  fo  juftly  raifed  the  reputation  and  ho- 
nour of  Monfieur  Turenne  for  the  greateft  Captain  of 
his  time,  I  do  not  remember  any  of  them  were  atchieved, 
without  difadvantage  of  number :  and  the  late  defeat 
of  the  Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  which  faved  Chri- 
ftendom,  and  has  eternized  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain»  was  too  frelh  and  great  an  example  of  this 
allertions  to  need  any  more,  or  leave  it  in  difpute. 

From 

*  And  yet  they  axe  recorded  never  to  have  asbed  liovr  nuuqr 
th&enieinres  wexe>  but  only  wheic  they  were. 
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From  thefecwo  principles  of  conqueft,  having  pro-' 
ceeded  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  by  Imaller 
over  greater  numbers,  we  may  conclude,  that  diej^ 
ipay  be  attributed  to  the  conftitutions  of  men's  bodies 
who  compofe  the  armies  that  atchievc  them,  or  to  the? 
difpolitions  of  their  minds.  The  firft  of  thefe  tosef 
be  cither  native  or  habituate,  and  the  latter  may  be 
either  natural  or  infufed.  *Tis  without  queftion,  the 
northern  bodies  are  greater  and  ftronger  than  tlie 
ibuthern,  and  alfo  more  healthy  and  more  vigorous. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  obvious  to  every  man's  con-- 
jcdure,  both  from  the  common  effcfts  of  air  upon  ap* 
petites  and  digeftion,  and  from  the  roughnefs  of  the 
foil,  which  forces  them  upon  labour  and  hardfhip.' 
Now  the  true  original  greatnefi  of  any  kingdom  or' 
nation  may  be  accounted  by  the  number  of  ftrong  and 
able  bodies  of  their  native  fubje6ts.  This  is  the  na« 
tural  ftrength  of  government,  all  the  reft  is  art,  dis- 
cipline, or  inftitution. 

The  next  ingredient  into  the  compofirion  of  con- 
quering forces  is  fearlefnefs  of  mind,  whether  it  be 
oocafioned  by  the  temper  of  the  climate,  or  race,  of 
which  men  are  born,  or  by  cuftom,  which  inures  men 
to  be  infendble  of  danger,  or  by  pafTions  or  opinions 
that  are  raifed  in  them ;  for  they  may  all  have  the 
fame  efFeft.  We  fee  the  very  beafts  and  birds  of  fomc 
countries,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  naturally  fearleis. 
We  fee  long  fervice  in  armies,  or  at  fea,  makes  men 
infenfible  of  dangers.  We  fee  the  love  of  liberty,  de- 
fire  of  revengp,  and  defence  of  their  country  or  Prince, 
renders  them  carelefs  of  life.  The  very  confidence  of 
vidory,  either  from  former  and  frequent  fucceflcs, 
from  the  efteem  and  opinion  of  their  commanders,  or 
fh)m  the  fcorn  of  their  enemies,  makes  armies  vifto- ■ 
nous.  But  chiefly,  the  firm  and  rooted  opinions  of 
reward  or  punifliment,  attending  another  world,  and 
of.  obtaining  the  one,  or  avoiding  the  other,  by  dying 

or 
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or  conquering  in  the  quarrel  they  are  engaged  in: 
And  thefe  are  the  great  fources  of  vidlpry  and  fortune 
in  arms ;  for,  let  the  numbers  be  what  they  will,  that 
army  is  ever  beaten,  where  the  fright  firft  enters.  Few 
Wtles  were  loft  of  old,  but  none  fince  the  uie  of  gun* 
powder,  by  the  greatnefs  of  downright  (laughter,  be*' 
fore  an  army  runs ;  and  the  noife  and  imoke  of  guna 
both  increaies  fear,  and  covers  fhame,  more  than  the 
ancient  ufe  of  arms ;  £:>  that,  fmce  thofe  of  fire  came 
in,  batdes  have  been  ufually  ihorter  and  leis  bloody 
than  before. 

If  it  be  true  (which  I  think  will  not  be  denied  either 
by  foldiers  or  reafonable  men)  that  the  battle  is  loft 
where  the  fright  firft  enters,  then  the  reafon  will  ap- 
pear why  vidtory  has  generally  followed  the  finallos 
numbers,  becaufe,  in  a  body  compofedof  more  parts, 
it  may  fooner  enter  upon  one,  than  in  that  which,  con* 
fifls  of  fewer,  as  likelier  to  find  ten  wife  men  tc^ethar 
than  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  fearlefs  men  than  a 
thoufand:  and  thofe,  who  were  the  finaller  forces, 
endeavour  moll  to  fupply  that  defeat  by  the  choice^ 
difcipline,  and  bravery  of  their  troops ;  and,  where  tfait 
fright  once  enters  an  army,  the  greater  the  numbcri 
the  greater  the  diforder,  and  thereby  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  more  certain  and  fudden. 

From  all  this,  I  conclude,  that  the  compofition  of 
vidtorious  armies,  and  the  great  true  ground  of  con- 
queft,  confifls  firft  in  the  choice  of  the  ftrongeft,  ableft, 
and  hardieft  bodies  of  men  :  next,  in  the  exadtneis  of 
difcipline,  by  which  they  are  inured  to  labour  and  dan- 
gers, and  to  fear  their  commanders  more  than  their 
enemies ;  and  laftly,  in  the  fpirit  given  them  by  love 
of  their  country  or  their  Prince,  by  impreffions  of  ho- 
nour or  religion,  to  render  them  fearlcls  of  death,  and 
lb  incapable,  or  at  leaft  very  difficult,  to  receive  any 
^gjt^t,  or  break  thereby  into  diforder.  And  I  quei^ 
tioQ  xiot^  but  any  brave  Prince  or  General,  at  the 

head 
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)ittd  of  ibrtf  thoufand  men,  who  would  certainly  Hand 
dieir  ground,  and  fooner  die  than  leave  it,  might  fight 
MPf  number  of  forces  that  can  be  drawn  together  in 
any  field  :  for,  befides  that  a  greater  number  may  fidl 
fooner  into  fright  and  diforder,  perhaps  a  greater  can 
bardly  be  drawn  into  the  adtion  of  one  day's  battle, 
whereas  very  few,  in  late  ages,  have  lafted  half  that 
tone. 

The  laft  remark  I  fhall  make  upon  this  fubjedt  is, 
that  the  conquering  nations  have  generally  been  thofc 
who  placed  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  in  their  foot, 
and  not  in  their  horfe,  which  have  never,  till  thefe 
later  years,  been  efteemed  capable  of  breaking  a  firm 
body  of  foot  •,  nor  does  their  force  feem  to  confift  iii 
other  advantage,  befides  that  of  giving  terror  upon 
the  fiiry  of  their  firft  charge.  Nor  is  this  opinion  lefs 
grounded  upon  reafon  than  experience :  for,  befides 
that  men  are  firmer  upon  their  own  feet  than  tho(e  of 
their  horfes,  and  lefs  in  danger  of  falling  into  difor- 
der, which  may  come  from  want  of  difcipline  or  cou- 
rage in  the  horfes  as  well  as  their  riders  ;  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  that  fpurs  in  the  fides  of  horfes  fhould  have 
more  effi^  or  force  to  make  them  advance  upon  a 
charge,  than  pikes,  fwords,  or  javelins  in  their  nofes 
and  breads  to  make  them  keep  off,  fall  back,  or  break 
their  ranks,  and  run  into  diforder. 

For  the  experience,  nothing  has  been  more  known 
in  all  ages,  or  more  undifputed.  The  battle  of  Ma- 
tvthon  was  gained  by  ten  thoufand  foot,  againfl:  migh- 
ty numbers  of  Perfian  horfes  as  well  as  foot.  The 
famous  retreat  of  Xenophon,  for  fuch  a  length  of  coun- 
try and  of  time,  was  made  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  in  the  fiice  of  forty  thoufand  Perfian  horfe;  nor 
kad  the  Greeks  above  a  hundred  or  fixfcore  horfe  id 
their  camp,  which  they  made  ufe  of  only  to  forage. 
or  purfue  the  Perfian  horfe  when  they  fled  in  diforder 
itom  the{)oint9  of  their  pikes  and  javelin^.    The  Mt^ 
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jDcdoman  foot,  and  afterwards  the  Macedonian  pfaalaittj 
were  iiBpenetrable  by  all  the  Perfian  horfe  that  ever  en- 
countered them.  The  Roman  legions  confifted  each  of 
(ix  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,  which  ww 
til  the  proportion  they  ever  had  in  their  vi&orious  ar« 
mies,  that  could  not  be  broken  by  the  raft  numben 
of  Spanifh,  Numidian,  or  Perfian  and  Armenian  horfe 
they  were  fo  often  engaged  with.  The  force  of  the 
Gothic  nations  confifted  in  their  foot,  and  of  the  Tur- 
kifh  and  Ottoman  empire  in  their  Janizaries.  Thie 
noble  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  in  France  were  made 
all  by  their  foot ;  and  during  that  period  of  time, 
when  the  Crown  of  Spain  made  fo  great  a  figure  in 
Europe,  it  was  all  by  the  force  and  bravery  of  their 
Spantfh  and  Italian  foot. 

There  feem  to  be  but  two  exceptions  againft  this 
rule,  which  are  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  the  PerfiamSi 
and  modem  of  the  French,  whofe  chief  force  have  been 
efteemed  to  confift  in  their  horfe.  But  the  Perfian  em- 
pire was  raifed  by  the  conqueft  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
whofe  armies  confifted  chiefly  in  horfe,  and  one  againft 
the  other,  the  beft  carried  it,  till  they  came  to  deal 
with  the  Grecian  foot,  after  which  they  were  ever  beat- 
en. For  the  French  armies,  though  the  bravery  of 
their  cavalry  has  been  great  and  noble,  as  made  up  of 
fo  numerous  a  Gentry  in  that  kingdom ;  yet  one  chief 
ftrength  of  their  troops  muft  be  allowed,  for  the  fcve- 
ral  late  reigns,  to  have  lain  in  their  bands  of  Switzers  ; 
and,  in  this  prefent  reign,  Marefchal  I'urenne  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  have  made  way  for  his  matter's  great- 
nefs, by  improving  the  bodies  of  French  foot  with 
force  of  choice  and  difcipline,  beyond  what  they  had 
ever  been  thought  capable  of  before  his  time. 

I  fhall  end  this  remark  with  an  adventure  I  remem* 
ber  to  have  read  in  the  ftories  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan. 
'One  of  them,  having  routed  a  great  army  of  his  ene- 
mies, was  enraged  to  find  a  body  of  Switzers  make  (till 
•  firm  ftand  againft  all  his  viftohous  troops.  He  en* 
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cleavoUred  to  break  them  by  a  defperate  charge  of  fomc 
fquadrons  of  his  Gens  d*arms,  who  were  all  armed,  as 
well  as  the  heads  and  breafts  of  their  horfes,  and  fo 
proof,  as  he  thought,  againft  the  Switzers  pikes.  But 
all  this  effort  proved  in  vain,  till  at  length  the  Duke 
commanded  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  to  alight 
from  their  horfes,  and,  armed  as  they  were,  to  fall  in 
upon  the  Switzers  with  their  fwords  •,  they  did  it  fo 
defperately,  fome  catching  hold  of  the  heads  of  their 
pikes,  others  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  their  broad 
Iwords,  that  they  at  laft  made  way  for  themfelves  and 
other  troops  that  followed  them,  and  broke  this  body 
of  brave  Switzers,  which  had  been  impenetrable  by 
any  horfc  that  could  charge  them :  and  this  feems 
an  evident  teftimony,  that  the  impreflions  of  horfe 
upon  foot  are  made  by  terror  rather  than  force,  and, 
where  that  firft  enters,  the  aftion  is  foon  decided. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  conquerors  or  con- 
quefts,  this  muft  beconfefled  to  hold  but  the  fecond 
rank  in  the  pretenfions  to  heroic  virtue,  and  tliat  the 
firft  has  been  allowed  to  the  wife  inftitution  of  juft 
orders  and  laws,  which  frame  fafe  and  happy  go- 
vernments in  the  world.  The  defigns  and  effefts  of 
conquefts  are  but  the  flaughter  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
the  ravaging  of  countries,  and  defacing  the  world :  thofe 
of  wife  and  jult  governments  are  prefcrving  and  en- 
crtafing  the  lives  and  generations  of  men,  fecuring 
their  poffeffions,  encouraging  their  endeavours,  and  by 
peace  and  riches  improving  and  adorning  tlie  leveral 
fcenw  of  the  world. 

So  the  inftitutions  of  Mofcs  leave  him  a  diviner  cha- 
rauSter  than  the  viftorics  of  Jofhua:  thofe  of  Belus, 
Ofiris,  and  Janus,  than  the  prowefs  of  Ninus,  Cyrus, 
and  Sefoftris.     And  if,  among  the  ancients,  fome  meo.; 
have  been  eftccmcd  heroes,  by  the  brave  atcbieve- 
ments  of  great  conquclb  and  vidories ;  it  has  bccn^\ 
by  the  wife  inftitution  of  laws  and  government,  that! 
others  have  been  honoured  and  adored  as  gods. 
LVOL.  III.  C  c  OF 
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TH  E  two  common  fhrines,  to  which  moft 
men  offer  up  the  application  of  their  thoughts 
and  their  lives,  are  profit  and  pleafure ;  and, 
by  their  devotions  to  either  of  thefe,  they  are  vul- 
garly diftinguifhed  into  two  fefts,  and  called  either 
bufy  or  idle  men.  Whether  thefe  terms  differ  in  mean- 
ing, or  only  in  found,  1  know  very  well  may  be  dis- 
puted, and  with  appearance  enough,  fmce  the  covetous 
man  takes  perhaps  as  much  pleafure  in  his  gains  as 
the  voluptuous  does  in  his  luxury,  and  would  not  pur- ' 
fue  his  bufinefs,  unlefs  he  were  pleafed  with  it,  upon 
the  laft  account  of  what  he  moft  wifhes  and  defircs, 
nor  would  care  for  the  increafe  of  his  fortunes,  unlefs 
he  thereby  propofed  that  of  his  pleafures  too,  in  one 
kind  or  other ;  fo  that  pleafure  may  be  faid  to  be  his 
end,  whether  he  will  allow  to  find  it  in  his  purfuit  or 
no.  Much  ado  there  has  been,  many  words  (pent, 
or  ( to  fpeak  with  more  refpcdb  to  the  ancient  philofb- 
phers)  many  difputes  have  been  raifed  upon  this  ail- 
ment, I  think  to  little  purpofe,  and  that  all  has  been 
rather  an  exercife  of  wit,  than  an  inquiry  after  truth ; 
and  all  controverfies,  that  can  never  end,  had  better 
perhaps  never  begin.  The  beft  is  to  take  words  as 
they  are  moft  commonly  fpoken  and  meant,  like  coin,  as 
it  moft  currently  paffes,  without  raifing  fcruples  upon 
the  weight  of  the  allay,  unlefs  the  cheat  or  the  dcteft 
be  grofs  and  evident.  Few  things  in  the  world,  or 
none,  will  bear  too  much  refining ;  a  thread  too  fine 
fpun  will  eafily  break,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  too 
I  finely 
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fijiely  filed.  The  ufual  acceptation  takes  profit  and 
pleafure  for  two  different  things,  and  not  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  feveral  names  of 
bufy  and  of  idle  men,  but  diftinguilhes  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  that  are  converfant  about  them,  calling  the 
operations  of  the  firft  wifdom,  and  of  the  other  wit, 
which  is  a  Saxon  word,  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  Ingenio,  and  the  French 
Efprit,  both  from  the  Latin ;  but  I  think  wit  more  pe  - 
culiarly  fignifies  that  of  pbetry,  as  may  occur  upon  re- 
marks of  the  Runic  language.  To  the  firft  of  thefc 
are  attributed  the  inventions  or  produftions  of  things 

generally  efteemed  the  moft  neceflary,  ufeful,  or  pro- 
table  to  human  life,  either  in  private  pofleflions  or 
public  inftitutions :  to  the  other,  thofe  writings  or 
difcourfes  which  are  the  moft  plealing  or  entertaining 
to  all  that  read  or  hear  them :  yet,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  that  link  them  together,  as  the  inven- 
tions of  fages  and  lawgivers  themfelves  do  pleafe  as 
well  as  profit  thofe  who  approve  and  follow  them ;  fo 
thofe  of  poets  inftru6t  and  profit,  as  well  as  pleafe, 
fuch  as  are  converfant  in  them,  and  the  happy  mixture 
of  both  thefe  makes  the  excellency  in  both  thofe  com- 
pofitions,  and  has  given  occafion  for  efteeming,  or  at 
leaft  for  calling,  heroic  virtue  and  poetry  divine. 

The  names  given  to  poets,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,' 
exprefs  the  fame  opinion  of  them  in  thofe  nations  j  the 
Greek  fignifying  makers  or  creators,  fuch  as  raife  ad- 
mirable frames  and  fabrics  out  of  nothing,  which  ftrike 
with  wonder  and  with  pleafure  the  eyes  and  imagina- 
tions of  thofe  who  behold  them ;  the  Latin  makes 
fhe  fame  word  common  to  poets  and  to  prophets* 
Now  as  creation  is  the  firft  attribute  and  higheft  opera- 
tion of  Divine  Power,  fo  is  prophecy  the  greateft  ema- 
nation of  Divine  Spirit  in  the  world.  As  the  names 
in  thofe  two  learned  languages,  fo  the  caufes  of  poe-* 
try,  are,  by  the  writers  of  them,  faid  to  be  divine^ 
C  c  2  and 
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and  to  proceed  from  a  celeftial  fire,  or  divine  infpira- 
tion  -,  and,  by  the  vulgar  opinions,  recited  or  related 
to  in  many  paflages  of  thofe  authors,  the  effefts  of  po- 
etry were  likewife  thought  divine  and  fupcrnatural,  and 
pov%er  of  cliarms  and  enchantments  were  afcribed  to  it. 
Carmina  vel  ccelo  poflunt  deducere  lunam, 
Carminibus  Circe  focios  mutavit  Ulyflis, 
Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 
But  I  can  eafily  admire  poetr)%  and  yet  without 
adoring  it  -,  I  can  allow^  it  to  arife  from  the  greateft  ex- 
cellency of  natural  temper,  or  the  greateft  race  of  na- 
tive genius,  without  exceeding  the  reach  of  what  is 
human,  or  giving  it  any  approaches  of  divinity,  which 
is,  I  doubt,  debafed  or  diflionoured,  by  afcribing  to  it 
any  thing  that  is  in  the  compafs  of  our  action,  or  even 
comprehenfion,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  by  an  immediate  in- 
fluence from  itielf.  I  cannot  allow  poetry  to  be  more 
divine  in  its  eftecls  than  in  its  caufes,  nor  any  operati- 
on produced  by  it  to  be  more  than  purely  natural,  or 
to  dcferve  any  other  fort  of  wonder  than  thofe  of  mu- 
fic,  or  of  natural  magic,  however  any  of  them  have 
appeared  to  minds  little  verfed  in  the  fpeculations  of 
nature,  of  occult  qualities,  and  the  force  of  numbers 
or  of  founds.  Whoever  talks  of  drawing  down  the 
moon  from  heaven,  by  force  of  verfes  or  of  charms, 
either  believes  not  himfelf,  or  to  eafily  believe  whak 
others  told  him,  or  perhaps  follows  an  opinion  begun 
by  the  practice  of  fome  poet,  upon  the  facility  of  ibme 
people,  who,  knowing  the  time  when  an  eclipfe  would 
happen,  told  them  he  would  by  his  charms  call  down 
the  moon  at  fuch  an  hour,  and  was  by  them  thought 
to  have  pv^iibrmed  it. 

When  I  read  thar  charming  defcription  in  Virgil's 
eighth  Eclogue  of  all  forts  of  charms  and  fafcinations 
by  verfes,  by  images,  by  knots,  by  numbers,  by  firc^ 
by  herbs,  emplovi-d  upon  occafion  of  a  violent  paflion, 
from  a  jealous  or  J ::  appoint  t-d  love  \  1  have  recourle  to 
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the  ftrong  impreflions  of  fables  and  of  poetry,  to  the 
eafy  miftakes  of  popular  opinions,  to  the  force  of 
imagination,  to  the  fecret  virtues  of  feveral  herbs,  and 
to  the  powers  of  founds  :  and  I  am  forry  the  natural 
hiftory,  or  account  of  fafcination,  has  not  employed 
the  pen  of  fome  perfon  of  fuch  excellent  wit  and  deep 
thought  and  learning  as  Cafaubon,  who  writ  that  curi  • 
ous  andufeful  treatife  of  Enthufiafm,  and  by  it  difco- 
vercd  the  hidden  or  miftaken  fources  of  that  delufion, 
fo  frequent  in  all  regions  and  religions  of  the  world, 
and  which  had  fo  fatally  fpread  over  our  country  in 
that  age  in  which  this  treatife  was  fo  feafonably  publifli- 
cd.  'Tis  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  lived  not  to 
complete  that  work  in  the  fecond  part  he  promifed  ; 
or  that  his  friends  neglefted  the  publilhing  it,  if  it 
were  left  in  papers,  though  loofe  and  unfiniflied.  I 
think  a  clear  account  of  enthufiafm  and  fafcination, 
from  their  natural  caufes,  would  very  much  deferve 
from  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  learning:  might  perhaps  prevent  fo 
many  public  diforders,  and  fave  the  lives  of  many  in- 
nocent, deluded,  or  deluding  people,  who  fuffer  lb 
frequently  upon  account  of  witches  and  wizards.  I 
have  feen  many  miferable  examples  of  this  kind  in  my 
youth  at  home  •,  and,  though  the  humour  or  falhion  be 
a  good  deal  worn  out  of  the  world  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  paft,  yet  it  ftill  remains  in  feveral  remot(; 
paits  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  fome  other  countries. 
But,  to  return  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  the  for- 
faken  lover,  in  that  eclogue  of  Virgil,  had  expefted 
only  from  the  force  of  her  verfes,  or  her  charms,  what 
is  the  burden  of  the  fong,  to  bring  Daphnis  home  from 
the  town  where  he  was  gone,  and  engaged  in  a  new 
amour  j  if  Ihe  had  pretended  only  to  revive  an  old  faint- 
[  ing  flame,  or  to  damp  a  new  one  that  v;as  kindling  in 
jT  his  bread;  fhe  might,  for  ought  I  know,  have  com- 
paiied  fuch  ends  by  the  power  of  fu(.!4  charms,  and 
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without  any  other  than  very  natural  enchantments. 
For  there  is  no  queftion  but  true  poetry  may  have  the 
force  to  raife  paflions,  and  to  allay  them,  to  change 
and  to  extinguifli  them,  to  temper  joy  and  grief,  tq 
raife  love  and  fear,  nay,  to  turn  fear  into  boldnefs,  and 
love  into  indifference,  and  into  hatred  itlelf :  and  I  ea- 
fily  believe  that  the  difheartcned  Spartans  were  new 
animated,  and  recovered  their  loft  courage,  by  the  ibngs 
of  Tyrta^us;  that  the  cruelty  and  revenge  of  Phalaris 
were  changed  by  the  odes  of  Stefichorus  into  the  great- 
eft  kindnels  and  qfteem  •,  and  th^t  many  men  were  as 
paffionately  enamoured  by  the  charms  of  Sappho's  wit 
^md  poetry,  as  by  thofe  of  beauty  in  Flora  or  Thais ; 
for  *ti$  not  only  beauty  gives  love,  but  love  gives  beau* 
ty  to  the  objcft  that  raifes  it  •,  and,  if  the  pofleflion  b^ 
ftrong  enough,  let  it  come  from  what  it  will,  there  i$ 
always  beauty  enough  in  the  pcrfon  that  gives  it.  Not 
is  it  any  great  wonder  that  fuch  force  fhoyld  be  found 
in  poetry,  fincc  in  it  are  aflembled  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  of  mufic,  and  of  pi6hire,  which  are  allow- 
ed to  make  fo  ftrong  imprefllons  upon  human  minds. 
How  fiir  men  have  been  affefted  with  all,  or  any,  of 
thefc,  needs  little  proof  or  teftimony :  the  examples 
have  been  known  enough  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  where 
fomc  have  fallen  downright  in  love  >yith  the  ravilhing 
beauties  of  a  lovely  objedl  drawn  by  the  (kill  of  an  ad- 
iTiirabic  painter  •,  nay,  painters  themfelves  have  fallen 
in  love  with  fome  of  their  own  produftions,  and  doted 
on  thorn  as  on  a  miftrefs  or  a  fond  child ;  which  diftin*. 
guiflies  among  the  Italians  the  feveral  pieces  that  ar^ 
done  by  the  fame  hand,  into  feveral  degrees  of  thofe 
made,  con  ftudio,  con  diligenza,  or  con  amore,  whereof 
the  laft  are  ever  the  moft  excelling.  But  there  needs 
no  m.orc  inftances  of  this  kind  than  the  ftories  related 
and  believed  by  the  beft  authors  as  known  and  undif- 
puted  ;  of  the  two  young  Grecians,  one  whereof  ven- 
tured his  life  to  be  locked  up  all  night  in  the  temple, 
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and  fatisfy  his  paflion  with  the  embraces  and  en* 
joyment  of  a  ftatue  of  Venus  that  was  there  fet  up, 
and  defigned  for  another  fort  of  adoration ;  the  other 
pined  away  and  died  for  being  hindred  his  perpetU'* 
ally  gazing,  admiring,  and  embracing  a  ftatue  at 
Athens. 

The  powers  of  mufic  are  either  felt  or  known  by  all 
men,  and  are  allowed  to  work  ftrangely  upon  the 
mind  and  the  body,  the  pafTions  and  the  blood ;  to 
raife  joy  and  grief,  to  give  pleafure  and  pain,  to  cure 
difcafes,  and  the  mortal  fting  of  the  Tarantula ;  to 
give  motions  to  the  feet  as  well  as  the  heart,  to  com- 
pofe  difturbed  thoughts,  to  aflift  and  heighten  devoti- 
*  on  itfelf.  We  need  no  recourfe  to  the  fables  of  Orpheus 
or  Amphion,  or  the  force  of  their  mufic  upon  fifties  and 
beafts  ;  'tis  enough  that  we  find  the  charming  of  fer- 
pents,  and  the  cure  or  allay  of  an  evil  fpirit  or  poflef- 
fion,  attributed  to  it  in  facred  writ. 

For  the  force  of  eloquence,  that  fo  often  raifed  and 
appeafed  the  violence  of  popular  commotions,  and 
earned  fuch  convulfions  in  the  Athenian  ftate,  no  man 
need  more  to  make  him  acknowledge  it  than  to  confi- 
der  Caefar,  one  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  of  mortal 
men,  come  upon  the  tribunal  full  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge,  and  with  a  determined  refolution  to  condemn 
Labienus;  yet,  upon  the  force  of  Cicero's  eloquence  (in 
an  oration  for  his  defence)  begin  to  change  counte- 
nance, turn  pale,  ftiake  to  that  degree,  that  the  pa- 
pers he  held  fell  out  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been 
friffhted  with  words,  that  never  was  fo  with  blows  ; 
and  at  laft  change  all  his  anger  into  clemency,  and 
acquit  the  brave  criminal,  inftead  of  condemning 
him. 

Now,  if  the  ftrength  of  thefe  three  mighty  powers 
be  united  in  poetry,  we  need  not  wonder  that  fuch  vir- 
tues and  fuch  honours  have  been  attributed  to  it,  that 
it  has  been  thought  to  be  infpired,  or  has  been  call- 
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cd  divine ;  and  yet  I  think  it  will  not  be  difputed, 
that  the  force  of  wit  and  of  reafoning,  the  height  of 
conceptions  and  expreflSons,  may  be  found  in  poetry 
as  wdl  as  in  oratory,  the  life  and  fpirit  of  reprefenta- 
tion  or  pidbure  as  much  as  in  painting,  and  the  force 
of  founds  as  well  as  in  mufic  ;  and  how  far  thefe  three, 
natural  powers  together  may  extend,  and  to  what  ef- 
feft  (even  fuch  as  may  be  miftakcn  for  fupematural  or 
magical)  I  leave  it  to  fuch  men  to  confider,  whofc 
thoughts  turn  to  fuch  fpeculations  as  thefe,  or  who, 
by  their  native  temper  and  genius,  are,  in  fome  de- 
gree, difpofed,  or  receive  the  impreflions  of  them. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Harvey,  when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  Ihould  fometimcs 
throw  him  down  upon  the  table,  and  fay  he  had  a  de- 
vil ;  nor  that  the  learned  Meric  Cafaubon  fhould  find 
fuch  charming  pleafures  and  emotions,  as  he  defcribes 
upon  the  reading  fome  parts  of  Lucretius  •,  that  fo  ma- 
ny fhould  cry,  and  with  downright  tears,  at  fome  tra- 
gedies of  Shakefpear,  and  fo  many  more  fhould  feel 
fuch  turns  or  curdling  of  their  blood,  upon  the  read- 
ing or  hearing  of  fome  excellent  pieces  of  poetry  •,  nor 
that  Oftavia  fell  into  a  fwoon,  at  the  recital  made  by 
Virgil  of  thofe  verfes  in  the  fixth  of  his  ^neids. 

This  is  enough  to  alTert  the  powers  of  poetry,  and 
difcover  the  ground  of  thofe  opinions  of  old,  which  de- 
rived it  from  divine  infpirations,  and  gave  it  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  the  fuppofed  efFefts  of  forcery  or  magic. 
But,  as  the  old  romances  feem  to  leflen  the  honour  of 
true  prowefs  and  valour  in  their  knights,  by  giving 
fuch  a  part  in  all  their  chief  adventures  to  enchantment, 
fo  the  true  excellency  and  juft  efteem  of  poetry  fcems 
rather  debafed  than  exalted  by  the  flories  or  belief  of  the 
charms  performed  by  it,  which,  am.ong  the  northern 
nations,  grew  fo  ftrong  and  fo  general,  that,  about 
five  or  fix  hundred  years  ago,  all  the  Runic  poetry  came 
fo  be  decried,    and  thofe  ancient  charafters,  in  which 
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they  were  written,    to  be   aboliflied  by  the  zeal  of 
bilhops,   and  even  by  orders   and  decrees  of  ftatc, 
•which  has  given  a  great  maim,  or  rather  an  irrecover- 
able lofs,  to  the  ftoiy  of  thofe  northern  kingdoms,  the 
feat  of  our  anceftors  in  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  more  true  and  natural  fourcc  of  poetry  may  be 
difcovercd,  by  obferving  to  what  god  this  infpiration 
was  afcribed  by  the  antients,  which  was  Apollo,  or  the 
fun,  cfteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in  ge- 
neral, but  more  particularly  of  mufic  and  oi  poetry. 
The  myftery  of  this  fable  means,  I  fuppofe,  tliat  a  cer- 
tain noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  efpecially  of  the 
brain,  is  the  trne  fpring  of  thefe  two  parts  or  Icicnces  : 
this  was  that  celeftial  fire,  which  gave  fuch  a  pleafing 
motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  thofc  men,  that 
have  been  fo  much  admired  in  the  world,   that  raifes 
ftich  infinite  images  of  things  fo  agreeable  and  delight- 
ful to  mankind  ;  by  the  influence  of  this  fun,  are  pro- 
duced thofe   golden  and  inexhauftcd  mines  of  inven- 
tion, which  has  furnifhcd  the  world  with  trcafures  fo 
highly  efteemed,  and  fo  univerlally  known  and  ufed, 
in  all  the  regions  that  have  yet  been  difcovered.  From 
this  arifes  that  elevation  of  genius,  which  can  never  be 
produced  by  any  art  or  ftudy,  by  pains  or  by  induftry, 
which  cannot  be  taught  by  precepts  or  examples ;  and 
therefore  is  agreed  by  all,  to  be  the  pure  and  free  gift 
of  Heaven  or  of  nature,    and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out 
of  fome  hidden  fpark  of  the  very  firft  conception. 

But,  though  invention  be  the  mother  of  poetry, 
yet  this  child  is,  like  all  others,  born  naked,  and  mult 
be  nourifhed  with  care,  clothed  with  exaftnefs  and  ele- 
gance, educated  with  induftry,  inftrufted  with  art, 
improved  by  application,  correfted  with  fcverity,  and 
accomplifhed  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
arrives  at  any  great  perfeftion  or  growth  :  'tis  certain 
that  no  compolition  requires  fo  many  feveral  ingredi- 
ents, or  of  more  different  forts  than  this,  nor  that,  to 
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excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  neceflary  {o  many  gifts 
of  nature,  and  fo  many  improvements  of  learning  and 
of  art.  For  there  muft  be  an  univerfal  genius,  of 
great  compafs  as  well  as  great  elevation.  There  muft 
be  afpritely  imagination  or  fancy,  fertile  in  a  thoufand 
produftions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  piercing 
into  every  corner,  and,  by  the  light  of  that  true  poeti- 
cal fire,  difcovering  a  thoufand  little  bodies  or  images 
in  the  world,  and  fimilitudes  among  them,  unfecn  to 
common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be  difcovercd, 
without  the  rays  of  that  fun. 

Befides  the  heat  of  invention  and  livelinefs  of  wit, 
there  muft  be  the  coldnefs  of  good  fenfe  and  foundnefs 
of  judgment,  to  diftinguifh  between  things  and  con- 
ceptions, which,  at  firft  fight,  or  upon  (hort  glances, 
feem  alike ;  to  chufe  among  infinite  produdtions  of 
wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  preferving  and  culti- 
vating, and  which  are  better  ftifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  born,  as  not  worth  bring- 
ing up.  Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  flat 
and  languilhing ;  without  the  fuccours  of  judgment, 
'tis  wild  and  extravagant.  The  true  wit  of  poefy  is, 
that  fuch  contraries  muft  meet  to  compofe  it,  a  geni- 
us both  penetrating  and  foUd  •,  in  expreflion  both  de- 
licacy and  force  j  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  true 
poem  muft  have  fomething  both  fublime  and  juft, 
amazing  and  agreeable.  There  muft  be  a  great  dota- 
tion of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge  and  cor- 
reft ;  there  muft  be,  upon  the  fame  tree,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.  To  work  up  this 
metal  into  exquifite  figure,  there  muft  be  employed 
the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chifel,  and  the  file.  There 
muft  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of 
^rts,  and,  to  go  the  loweft  that  can  be,  there  are  requi- 
red genius,  judgment,  and  application  -,  for,  without 
this  laft,  all  the  reft  will  not  ferve  turn,  and'none  ever 
was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himfelf  much  to  any 
thing  elfe.  When 
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When  I  fpeak  of  poetry,  1  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
^legy,  a  fong  or  a  fatire,  nor  by  a  poet  the  compofer 
vf  any  of  thefe,  but  of  a  juft  poem  -,  and,  after  all  I 
have  faid,  'tis  no  wonder,  there  ftiould  be  fo  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  dny  ages  of  the  world,  or  that 
fuch  as  have  fhould  be  fo  much  admired,  and  have'al- 
moft  divinity  afcribed  to  them,  and  to  their  works. 

Whatever  has  been  among  thofe,  who  are  mention- 
ed with  fo  much  praife  or  admiration  by  the  ancients, 
but  are  loft  to  us,  and  unknown  any  further  than  their 
names,  I  think  no  man  has  been  fo  bold  among  thofe 
that  remain  to  queftion  the  title  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
not  only  to  the  firft  rank,  but  to  the  fupreme  domi- 
nion in  this  fliate,  and  from  whom,  as  the  great  law- 
^vers  as  well  as  Princes,  all  the  laws  and  orders  of  it 
are,  or  may  be,  derived.  Homer  was,  without  dif- 
pute,  the  moft  univerfal  genius  that  has  been  known  in 
the  world,  and  Virgil  the  moft  accomplilhed.  To  the 
firft  muft  be  allowed  the  moft  fertile  invention,  the 
richeft  vein,  the  moft  general  knowledge,  and  the  moft 
lively  expreffion  :  to  the  laft,  the  nobleft  ideas,  the 
jufteft  inftitution,  the  wifeft  conduft,  and  the  choiceft 
elocution.  To  fpeak  in  the  painter's  terms,  we  find, 
in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  moft  fpirit,  force,  and 
life  ;  in  thofe  of  Virgil,  the  beft  defign,  the  trueft 
proportions,  and  the  greateft  grace  ;  the  colouring  in 
both  feems  equal,  and  indeed  is  in  both  admirable. 
Homer  had  more  fire  and  rapture,  Virgil  more  light 
and  fwiftnefs  -,  or  at  leaft,  the  poetical  fire  was  more 
raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  firft  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable. 
The  ore  was  richer  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refi- 
ned, and  better  allayed  to  make  up  excellent  work. 
Upon  the  wholes  I  think  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
Jlomer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others,  the 
vafteft,  the  fublimeft,  and  the  moft  wonderful  genius ; 
^n6y  that  be  has  been  generally  fo  efteemed,  there  can- 
not 
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not  be  a  greater  tcflimony  given,  than  what  has  been 
by  fome  obferved,  that  not  only  tlie  greateft  mafters 
have  found  in  his  works  the  bell  and  tnieft  principles 
of  all  their  fcicnces  or  arts,  but  that  the  nobleft  nati- 
ons have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  fe- 
veral  races,  though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether 
his  ftory  be  true  or  a  fiction.  In  fliort,  thefe  two  im- 
mortal poets  muft  be  allowed  to  have  fo  much  excel- 
led in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparifon, 
to  have  even  extinguilhed  emulation,  and  in  a  man- 
ner confined  true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  langua- 
ges, but  to  their  very  perfons.  And  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve fo  much  of  the  true  genius  of  poetry  in  general, 
and  of  its  elevation  in  thefe  two  particulars,  that  I 
know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that 
live  within  the  compafs  of  a  thoufand  years ;  for  one 
man  that  is  born  capable  of  making  fuch  a  poet  as  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil,  there  may  not  be  a  thoufand  born  capa- 
ble of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies,  or  minifters 
of  ftate,  as  any  the  moll  renowned  in  ftory. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour  •,  nor  to  give  rules 
for  it,  which  were  us  great  a  prefumption  :  befides, 
there  has  been  fo  much  p-ii^er  blotted  upon  thefe  fub- 
jeds,  in  this  curious  and  ccnfuring  age,  that  'tis  all 
grown  tedious  or  repetition.  The  modern  French  wits 
(or  pretenders)  have  been  very  feverc  in  their  cenfures, 
and  exaft  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very  little  purpofe ; 
for  I  know  not,  v.Iiy  they  might  not  have  contented 
themfelves  Vvith  tholl*  given  by  Arillotle  and  Horace, 
and  have  tranflated  them  rather  than  commented  upon 
them,  for  all  they  have  done  has  been  no  m.ore  ;  fo 
as  they  feem,  by  their  writings  of  this  kind,  rather 
to  have  valued  themfeivcs,  than  improved  any  body 
elfc.  The  truth  is,  there  is  fomething,  in  the  genius 
of  poetry,  too  libenine  to  be  confined  to  fo  many  rules : 
and  whoever  goes  about  to  fubjed;  it  to  fuch  conftraints 
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lofes  both  Its  fpirit  and  grace,  which  are  ever  native, 
and  never  learned,  even  of  the  beft  mafters.  'Tis  as 
if,  to  make  excellent  honey,  you  Ihould  cut  off  the 
wings  of  your  bees,  confine  them  to  their  hive  or  their 
ftands,  and  lay  flowers  before  them,  fuch  as  you  think 
the  fweeteft,  and  like  to  yield  the  fineft  extraftion ; 
you  had  as  good  pull  out  their  ftings,  and  make  arrant 
drones  of  them.  They  muft  range  through  fields,  as 
well  as  gardens,  chufe  fuch  flowers  as  they  pleafe, 
and  by  proprieties  and  fccnts  they  only  know  and  dif- 
tinguifli :  they  muft  work  up  their  cells  with  admi- 
rable art,  cxtraft  their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and 
fever  it  from  the  wax,  with  fuch  diftinftion  and  choice, 
as  belongs  to  none  but  themfelves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 
It  would  be  too  much  mortification  to  thefe  great 
arbitrary  rulers  among  the  French  writers,  or  our  own, 
to  obferve  the  worthy  productions  that  have  been  form- 
ed by  their  rules,  the  honour  they  have  received  in 
the  world,  or  the  pleafure  they  have  given  mankind  ; 
but,  to  comfort  them,  I  do  not  know  there  was  any 
great  poet  in  Greece,  after  the  rules  of  that  art  laid 
down  by  Arifl:otle-,  nor  in  Rome,  after  thofe  by  Horace, 
which  yet  none  of  our  moderns  pretend  to  have  out- 
done. Perliaps  Theocritus  and  I  .ucan  may  be  alledeed 
againft  this  aflfertion  ;  but  the  firft  offered  no  further 
than  at  idyls  or  eclogues  ;  and  the  laft,  though  he 
muft  be  avowed  for  a  true  and  happy  genius,'  and  to 
have  made  fome  very  high  flights,  yet  he  is  fo  unequal 
to  himfelf,  and  his  mule  is  lb  young,  that  his  faults 
are  too  noted,  to  allow  his  pretences.  Feliciter  audet 
is  the  true  character  of  Lucan,  as  of  Ovid,  Lufitama- 
biliter.  After  all,  the  utmoft  that  can  be  atchieved, 
or  I  think  pretended,  by  any  rules  in  this  art,  is  but  to 
hinder  fome  men  from  being  very  ill  poets,  but  not  to 
make  any  man  a  very  good  one.  To  judge  who  is  fo, 
we  need  go  no  further  for  inltrudlion  tlian  three  lines 
of  Horace. 
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Ille  meum  qui  peftus  inanitcr  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis; 
He  is  a  poet. 

Who  vainly  anguilhes  my  breaft. 
Provokes,  allays,  and  with  falfe  terror  fills. 
Like  a  magician,  and  now  fets  me  down 
In  Thebes,  and  now  in  Athens. 

Whoever  does  not  afFeft  and  move  the  fame  prefent 
paffions  in  you,  that  he  reprefents  in  others,  and  at 
other  times,  raife  images  about  you,  as  a  conjurer  is 
faid  to  do  fpirits,  tranfports  you  to  the  places  and  tcf 
the  perfons  he  dcfcribes,  cannot  be  judged  to  be  a 
poet,  though  his  meafures  are  never  fo  juft,  his  fecf 
never  fo  fmooth,  or  his  founds  never  fb  fweet.  But 
inftead  of  critic,  or  rules  concerning  poetrj*^^  I  fliall 
rather  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  hillory  bf  it,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  antiquity,  the  ufes,  the  changes,  the  decays', 
that  have  attended  this  great  empire  of  wit. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  agreed,  to  have  been  the 
firft  fort  of  writing  that  has  been  ufed  in  the  world  j 
and  in  feveral  nations  to  have  preceded  the  very  inven- 
tion or  ufage  of  letters.  This  laft  is  certain  in  Afneri- 
ca,  where  the  firft  Spaniards  met  with  many  ftrains  of 
poetry,  and  left  feveral  of  them  tranflatcd  into  theii* 
language,  which  fecms  to  have  flowed  from  a  true  po- 
etic vein,  before  any  letters  were  known  in  thofe  re» 
gions.  The  fame  is  probable  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Grecians,  and  the  Germans.  Arioftotle  fays,  the  Aga- 
thyrfi  had  their  laws  all  in  verfe  >  and  Tacitus,  that  thd 
Germans  had  no  annals  nor  records  but  what  were  fo; 
and,  for  the  Grecian  oracles  delivered  in  them,  we  havd 
no  certain  account  when  they  began,  but  rather  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it  was  before  the  introduftion  of  letters 
from  Phoenicia  among  them.  PHny  tells  it,  as  a  thing 
known,  that  Pherccides  was  the  firft  who  writ  profe  iii 
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the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  whereas  Homer  and  Hefiod  lived  fome  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  that  age  •,  and  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Mufseus,  fome  hundreds  before  them  :  and  of  the 
Sibyls,  feveral  were  before  any  of  thofe,  and  in  times 
as  well  as  places,  whereof  we  have  no  clear  records 
now  remaining.  What  Solon  and  Pythagoras  writ  is 
faid  to  have  been  in  verfe,  who  were  fomething  older 
than  Cyrus ;  and  before  them  were  Archilochus,  Si- 
monides,  Tyrtaeus,  Sappho,  Stefichorus,  and  feveral 
other  poets  famous  in  their  times.  The  fame  thing  is 
reported  of  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  China ;  among  the 
ancient  weftern  Goths  (our  anceftors)  the  Runic  poe- 
try feems  to  have  been  as  old  as  their  letters ;  and 
their  laws,  their  precepts  of  wifdom,  as  well  as  their 
records,  their  religious  rites,  as  well  as  their  charms  and 
incantations,  to  have  been  all  in  verfe. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  in  facred  writ,  the 
moft  ancient  is  by  fome  learned  men  efteemed  to  be 
the  book  of  Job,  and  that  it  was  written  before  the 
time  of  Mofes,  and  that  it  was  a  tranflation  into  He- 
brew out  of  the  old  Chaldsean  or  Arabian  language. 
It  may  probably  be  conje6hired,  that  he  was  not  a  Jew, 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  appears  to  have 
been  feated  between  the  Chaldseans  of  one  fide,  and 
the  Sabeans  (who  were  of  Arabia)  on  the  other  •,  and, 
by  many  paflfages  of  that  admirable  and  truly  infpired 
poem,  the  author  feems  to  have  lived  in  fome  parts  near 
the  mouth  of  Euphrates,  or  the  Perfian  gulph,  where  he 
contemplated  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  as  well  as  the 
others  works  of  nature  common  to  thole  regions.  Nor 
is  it  eafy  to  find  any  traces  of  the  Mofaical  rites  or  in- 
ftitutions,  either  in  the  divine  worfhip,  or  the  morals 
related  to,  in  thofe  writings  :  for,  not  only  facrifices 
and  praifes  were  much  more  ancient  in  religious  fer- 
vice,  than  the  age  of  Mofes  •,  but  the  opinion  of  one 
deity,  and  adored  without  any  idol  or  rcprcfentation, 
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was  profeHed  and  received  among  the  ancient  Perfians 
and  Hetrufcans  and  Chaidjtans.  So  that,  if  Job  was 
an  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  he  may  have  been  of  the 
race  of  Hebcr,  who  Hved  in  Chakhra,  or  of  Abraham, 
who  is  fuppofcd  to  have  left  that  country  for  the  pro- 
fcffion  or  worihip  of  one  God,  rather  than  from  the 
branch  of  Ifaac  and  Ifrael,  who  hved  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Now  I  think  it  is  out  of  controverfy,  that 
the  book  of  Job  was  written  originally  in  verfe,  and 
was  a  poem  upon  the  fubjcdl  of  the  julbce  and  power  of 
God,  and  in  vindication  of  his  providence,  againft  the 
common  arguments  of  atheiftical  men,  who  took  oc- 
cafion  to  dilputc  it,  from  the  ufual  events  of  human 
things,  by  which  fo  many  ill  and  impious  men  fecm 
tappy  and  profpcrous  in  the  courfc  of  their  lives,  and 
fo  many  pious  andjuil  men  feem  miferableor  affli6led. 
The  Spanifh  tranflation  of  the  Jews  in  Ferrara,  which 
pretends  to  render  the  Hebrew  (as  near  as  could  be) 
word  for  word ;  and  for  which  all  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  fmce  have  had  great  regard,  gives  us  the  two 
firft  chapters  and  the  laft  from  the  feventh  verfe  in 
profc,  as  an  hiftorical  introduftion  and  conclufion  of 
the  work,  aiul  all  the  reft  in  verfe,  except  the  tranfi- 
tions  from  one  part  or  pcrfon  of  this  facred  dialogue 
to  another. 

But,  if  ^vc  take  the  books  of  Mofes  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  yet  the  fong  of  Mofes 
may  probably  have  been  written  l^efore  the  reft ;  as 
that  of  Deborah,  before  the  book  of  Judges,  being 
praires  fung  to  God  upon  the  victories  or  lucccllcs  of 
tUc  Ifraclitcs,  rclat*.d  in  both.  And  I  never  read  the 
laft,  without  obferving  in  it  as  true  and  noble  ftnrins 
of  poetry  and  picture,  as  in  any  other  language  w*hat- 
focvcr,  in  fpitcof  all  diiad vantages  from  tranflarions 
into  ib  dim  ivr.t  tongues  and  common  profe.  If  an 
opinion  of  Ibmeleari-ed  iixn,  both  modern  andanciunt, 
could  bcaliowcd,  that  Efdras  was  tlie  writcrorcom- 
.  ■  *     • '  pilcr 
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pUcr  of  the  firft  hiftorical  parts  of  the  Old  Teftamentf 
though  from  the  fame  divine  infpiration  as  that  of 
Mofes  and  the  other  prophets,  then  the  Pialms  of  Da-* 
vid  would  be  the  firft  writings  we  find  in  Hebrew,  and 
next  to  them  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  was  written 
when  he  was  young,  and  Ecclefiaibs  when  he  was  old : 
ib  that  from  all  fides,  both  facred  and  profane,  it  ap* 
pears  that  poetry  was  the  firft  fort  of  writing  known 
and  ufed  in  the  feveral  nadons  of  the  world. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  I  confefs,  upon  the  firft 
thought,  that  a  fort  of  flyle,  fo  regular  and  {o  diffi* 
cult,  fhould  have  grown  in  ufe  betore  the  other,  fo 
cafy  and  fo  loofe  :  but,  if  we  confider  what  the  firft 
end  of  writing  was,  it  will  appear  probable  from  rea- 
fbn  as  well  as  experience  -,  for  the  true  and  general 
end  was  but  the  help  of  memory,  in  preferving  that  of 
words  and  of  aftions,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  loft^  and  foon  vanifti  away  with  the  tranfitory 
paflajge  of  human  breath  and  life.  Before  the  dif- 
courfes  and  difputes  of  philofophers  began  to  bufy  or 
amufe  the  Grecian  wits,  there  was  nothing  written  in 
prole,  but  either  laws,  fome  fhort  fayings  of  wife  men^ 
or  fome  riddles,  parables,  or  fables,  wherein  were 
couched  by  the  ancients  many  ftrains  of  natural  and 
moral  wifdom  and  knowledge,  and,  befides  thefc^ 
Ibme  (hort  memorials  of  perfons,  aftions,  and  of  times* 

Now  'tis  obvious  enough  to  conceive,  how  much 
eafier  all  fuch  writings  fhould  be  learned  and  remem- 
bered in  verfe,  than  in  profe,  not  only  by  the  pleafure 
of  meafures  and  of  founds,  which  gives  a  great  im- 
preffion  to  memory,  but  by  the  order  of  feet,  which 
makes  a  great  facility  of  tracing  one  word  after  ano- 
ther, by  knowing  what  fort  of  foot  or  quantity  muft 
necefTanly  have  preceded  or  followed  the  words  we 
retain  and  defire  to  make  up. 

This  made  poetry  fo  ncceflary  before  letters  were 
invented,  and  fo  convenient  afterwards:   andlhewa 
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that  the  great  honour  and  general  rcqueft,  wherein  it 
has  always  been,  has  not  proceeded  only  from  the  plca- 
fure  and  delight,  but  likewife  from  the  ufefulnefs  and 
profit,  of  poetical  writings. 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  fubjefts  of  poetry, 
which  have  been  generally  praife,  inftruftion,  ftoiy, 
love,  grief,  and  reproach.     Praife  was  the  fubjeft  of 
all  the  fongs  and  pfalms  mentioned  in  holy  writ;    of 
the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  of  Homer,  and  many  others; 
of  the  Carmina  Secularia  in  Rome,  compofcd  all  and 
defigned  for  the  honour  of  their  gods ;  of  Pindar,  Stefi- 
chorus,  and  Tyrta^us  in  the  praifes  of  virtue,  or  virtu- 
ous men.  The  fubjeft  of  Job  is  inftruftion  conccmiM 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  works  of  nature.  Theft 
of  Simonides,  Phocillides,  Theognis,  and  feveral  other 
of  the  fmaller  Greek  poets,  with  what  pafles  for  Py- 
thagoras*s,  are  inftruftions  in  morality  -,  the  firft  bod^ 
of  Hefiod  and  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  agriculture ;  ^d 
Lucretius  in  the  deepeft  natural  philofophy.     Scofy  is 
the  proper  fubjeft  of  heroic  poems,  as  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil in  their  inimitable  Iliads  and  ^neids ;   and  FaWe, 
which  is  a  fort  of  ftory,  in  the  Metamorphofis  of  OvkL 
The  Lyric  poetry  has  been  chiefly  converfant  about 
love,  though  turned  often  upon  praife  too  •,    and  the 
vein  of  paftorals  and  eclogues  has  run  the  fame  courie, 
as  may  be  obferved  in  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
who  was,  I  think,  the  firft  and  laft  of  true  Lyric 
poets  among  the  Latins :  grief  has  been  always  the 
fubjeft  of  Elegy,  and  reproach  that  of  Satire.     The 
Dramatic  poefy  has  been  compofed  of  all  thefe;  but 
tlie  chief  end  feems  to  have  been  inftruftion,  and  un- 
der the  difguife  of  fables,  or  the  pleafure  of  ftory,  to 
fliew  the  beauties  and  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  defor- 
mities and  misfortunes  or  punifhment  of  vice ;  by  ex- 
amples of  both  to  encourage  one,  and  deter  men  from 
the  other ;  to  reform  ill  cuftoms,  correft  ill  manners, 
and  moderate  all  violent  paflions .     Thefe  are  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  fubjfcfls  of  both  parts,  though  comedy  give  us  bur 
the  imsiges  of  common  life,  and  tragedy  thofe  of  the 
greater  and  more  extraordinary  pafllons  and  actions 
among  men.  To  go  further  upon  this  fubjeft  would 
be  to  tread  fo  beaten  paths,  that,  to  travel  in  them,  on- 
ly raifes  duft,  and  is  neither  of  pleafure  nor  of  ufe. 

For  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  poetry,  I 
fhall  obferve  one  ancient,  and  the  others  that  are  mo- 
dern will  be  too  remarkable,  in  the  declines  or  decays 
bf  this  great  empire  of  wit.  The  firft  change  of  poet- 
ry was  made  by  tranflating  it  into  profe,  or  clothing  it 
in  thofe  loofc  robes  or  common  veils,  that  difguued 
or  covered  the  true  beauty  of  its  features,  and  exaA- 
nefi  of  its  Ihape.  This  was  done  firft  by  ^fop  in  Greek : 
but  the  vein  was  much  more  ancient  in  the  eaftern  re^ 
gions,  and  mudi  in  vogue,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the 
many  parables  ufed  in  the  Old  Teflament,  as  well  as 
in  thie  New.  And  there  is  a  book  of  fables  of  the  fore 
of  -flEfop's,  tranflated  out  of  Perftan,  and  pretended 
to  have  been  fo,  into  that  language  out  of  the  ancient 
Indian ;  but,  though  it  feems  genuine  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  yet  I  do  not  take  it  tQ  be  fo  old,  nor  to 
have  fo  much  fpirit,  as  the  Greek.  The  next  fucceffion 
of  poetry  in  profe  feems  to  have  been  in  the  Miletian 
tales,  which  were  a  fort  of  little  paftoral  romances ; 
and,  though  much  in  requeft  in  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
yet  we  have  no  examples,  that  I  know,  of  them,  un- 
lets it  be  the  Longi  Paftoralia,  which  gives  a  tafte  of 
the  great  delicacy  and  pleafure  that  was  found  fo  gene- 
rally in  thofe  fort  of  tales.  The  lafl  kind  of  poetry, 
in  profe^  is  that  which  in  later  ages  has  over-run  the 
world  under  the  name  of  Romances,  which  though  it 
feems  modern,  and  a  produ^ion  of  the  Gothic  genius^ 
yet  the  writing  is  ancient.  The  remainders  of  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter  feem  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  that 
which  Lucian  calls  his  True  hiftory :  but  the  moft  an- 
citat  that  pafles  by  the  name  is  HeUodorus,  famous  for 
J:  D  d  2  the 
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the  author's  choofing  tx>  loie  his  bifhopric,  rather  thaii 
difbwn  that  child  of  his  wit.  The  true  ipvnt  or  vein 
of  ancient  poetry  in  this  kind  leems  to  flune  moft  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  I  efteem  both  the  greateft 
poet  and  the  nobleft  genius  of  any  that  have  leS  writ- 
ings behind  them,  and  publilhed  in  ours  or  any  other 
modem  language ;  a  perfon  born  capable  not  only  of 
forming  the  greateft  ideas,  but  of  leaving  the  nobleft 
examples,  if  the  length  of  his  life  had  been  equal  to 
the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 

With  him  I  leave  the  difcourfe  of  ancient  poetry ; 
and,  to  difcover  the  decays  of  this  empire,  mufttlim 
to  that  of  the  modem,  which  was  introduced  after  the 
decays,  or  rather  exdnAion,  of  the  old :  as  if,  true 
poetry  being  dead,  an  apparition  of  it  w^ked  abouL 
This  mighty  change  arrived  by  no  fmaller  occafioia^ 
nor  more  ignoble  revolutions,  than  thofe  which  de- 
fhoyed  the  ancient  empire  and  government  of  Rome^ 
and  ereAed  fo  many  new  ones  upon  their  ruins,  by  the 
invafions  and  conquefts,  or  the  general  inundations  of 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  or  northcn 
nations,  upon  thofe  parts  of  Europe  that  had  been  fiib- 
jecl  to  the  Romans.    After  the  conquefts  madel^  C«* 
far  upon  Gaul,    and  the  nearer  parts  of  Gennany, 
which  were  continued  and  enlarged  in  the  times  of 
Auguftus  and  Tiberius  by  their  Lieutenants  or  Gene- 
rals, great  numbers  of  Germans  and  Gauls  reforted  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and  to  the  city  itfelf,  and  habituated 
themfelves  there,  as  many  Spaniards,  Syrians,  Grecians, 
had  done  before,  upon  the  conqueft  of  thofe  countries. 
This  mixture  foon  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Latiil 
tongue,  fo  that  in  Lucan,  but  more  in  Seneca,  we  find  a 
great  and  harfh  allay  entered  into  the  ftyle  of  the  Augo- 
ftan  age.  After  Trajan  and  Adrian  had  fubdued  many 
German  and  Scythian  narions  on  both  fides  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  commerce  of  thofe  barbarous  people  grew 
very  frequent  with  the  Romans  %  and,  I  am  sqx  8» 

thinky 
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think,  that  the  little  verib  afcribed  to  Adrian,  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Runic  poetry.  The  ScytbUas  pati 
pruinas  of  Floras  (hews  their  race  or  climate ;  and  the 
firft  rhime  that  ever  I  read  in  Latin,  with  little  allu- 
lions  of  letters  or  fyllables,  is  in  that  of  Adrian  at 
his  death. 

O  animula,  vagula,  blandula. 

Qua?  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Pallidula,  lurida,  timidula. 

Nee  ut  foles  dabis  joca. 
*Tis  probable,  the  old  fpirit  of  poetry  being  loft  or 
frighted  away  by  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  with  fuch 
barbarous  enemies,  this  new  ghoft  began  to  appear 
in  its  room  even  about  that  agej  or  elfe  that  Adrian, 
who  affefted  that  piece  of  learning  as  well  as  others, 
and  was  not  able  to  reach  the  old  vein,  turned  to  a 
new  one,  which  his  expeditions  into  thofe  countries 
made  more  allowable  in  an  Emperor,  and  his  example 
recommended  to  others.  In  the  time  of  Boctius, 
who  lived  under  Theodoric  in  Rome,  we  find  the  La- 
tin poetry  fmell  rank  of  this  Gothic  imitation,  and  the 
vein  guite  feared  up. 

After  that  age,  learning  grew  every  day  more  and 
more  obfcured  by  that  cloud  of  ignorance,  which  co- 
ming from  the  North,  and  increafing  with  the  num- 
bers and  fuccefles  of  thofe  barbarous  people,  at  length 
overihadowed  all  Europe,  for  fo  long  together.  The 
Roman  tongue  began  itfelf  to  fail  or  be  difufcd,  and 
by  its  corruption  nude  way  for  the  generation  of  three 
new  languages  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
Courts  of  the  Princes  and  Nobles,  who  were  of  the 
conquering  nations,  for  fcveral  ages  ufed  their  Gothic, 
or  Franc,  or  Saxon  tongues,  which  were  mingled  with 
thofe  of  Germany,  where  fome  of  the  Gotl^  had  fo- 
journed  long  before  they  proceeded  to  their  conquefts 
of  the  more  fouthern  or  wcftern  parts.  Where-ever 
the  Roman  colonies  had  long  remained,  and  their  lan- 
D  d  3  guaga 
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guage  had  been  generally  fpoken,  the  common  people 
ufed  that  ftill,  but  vitiated  with  the  bafe  allay  of  their 
provincial  fpeech.  This  in  Charlemain*s  time  was 
called  in  France,  kuftica  komana,  and  in  Spain,  dur- 
ing the  Gothic  reigns  there^  Romance ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, from  whence  all  the  Roman  foldiers,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  Britains  mod  accuftomed  to  their  com- 
merce and  language,  had  been  drained  for  the  defenccof 
Gaul  againft  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded  it  about 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  that  tongue  being  wholly 
cxtinguifhed  (as  well  as  their  own)  made  way  for  the 
entire  ufe  of  the  SaXon  language.  With  thefe  cha|agf8 
the  ancient  poetry  was  wholly  loft  in  all  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  a  new  lort  grew  up  by  degrees,  whica  wai 
called  by  a  new  name  of  rhimes,  with  an  eafy  chalm 
of  the  Uothic  word  Runis,  and  not  from  the  GrraCi 
Rythmes,  as  is  vulgirly  fuppofed. 

Runes  was  properly  the  name  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
letters  or  charaders,  which  were  invented  firft  or  in* 
troduced  by  Odin,  in  the  colony  or  kingdom  of  the 
Getes  or  Goths  which  he  planted  in  the  north-weft 
parts,  and  round  the  Baltic  fea,  as  has  been  before  re- 
lated. But,  becaufe  all  the  writings  they  had  among 
them  for  many  ages  were  in  verfe,  it  came  to  be  the 
common  name  of  all  forts  of  poetry  among  the  Goths^ 
and  the  writers  or  compofers  of  them  were  called  Ru- 
ncrs  or  Rymers.  They  had  likewife  another  name  for 
them,  or  for  Ibme  forts  of  them,  which  was  Viiiet 
or  Wifes  ;  and  becaufe  the  fages  of  that  nation  expref- 
fed  the  beft  of  their  thoughts,  and  what  learning  and 
prudence  they  had,  in  thefe  kind  of  writii^,  they 
that  fucceeded  beft  and  with  moft  applaufe  were  tienn- 
cd  wife  men  -,  the  good  fenfc,  or  learning,  or  ufefiil 
knowledge  contained  in  them  was  called  wiJBom  5  and 
the  plealant  or  facetious  vein  among  them  was  called 
wit,  which  was  applied  to  all  fpii-it  or  race  of  poetry, 
where  it  was  found  in  any  man,  and  was  generally 
pleafing  to  thofe  that  heard  or  rwd  them.  Of 
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Of  thefe  Runes  there  was  in  ufe  among  the  Goths 
above  a  hundred  feveral  forts,    fome  compofed  in 
longer,  fome  in  fhorter  lines,  fome  equal,  and  others 
unequal,  with  nuny  different  cadencies,  quantities,  or 
6et)  which  in  the  pronouncing  made  many  difierent 
(brtt  of  original  or  natural  tunes.     Some  were  framed 
adch  allufions  of  words,  or  confonance  of  fyllables, 
or  of  letters,  either  in  the  fame  line,  or  in  the  diftich, 
or  by  alternate  fucceflion  and  refemblance,  which  made 
a  fort  of  gingle  that  pleafed  the  ruder  ears  of  that 
people.     And  becaufe  their  language  was  compofed 
moft  of  monofyllables,  and  of  fo  great  numbers,  ma- 
ny muft  end  in  the  fame  found.    Another  fort  of  Runes 
were  made,  with  the  care  and  ftudy  of  ending  two  lines, 
or  eachother  of  four  lines,  with  words  of  the  fame  found ; 
which  being  the  eafleft,  requiring  lefs  art,  and  needing 
le(s  Ipirit  (becaufe  aceruin  chime  in  the  founds  fupplied 
that  want,  and  pleafed  common  ears)  this  in  time  grew 
the  moil:  general  among  all  the  Gothic  colonies  in  Eu- 
mpty  and  made  rhymes  or  Runes  pais  for  the  modern 
poetry  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world. 

This  was  not  ufed  only  in  their  modern  languages, 
but,  during  thofe  ignorant  ages,  even  in  that  barbarous 
Latin  which  remained  and  was  preferved  among  the 
Monks  and  Priefts,  to  diftinguifh  them  by  fome  fhew 
of  learning  from  the  Laity,  who  might  well  admire  it, 
\n  what  degree  foever,  and  reverence  the  profeflbrs, 
when  they  themfelves  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
even  in  their  own  language ;  I  mean  not  only  the  vul- 
gar laymen,  but  even  the  generality  of  Nobles,  Ba- 
rons, and  Princes  among  them  -,  and  this  lafted  till 
the  ancient  learning  and  languages  began  to  be  reftored 
in  Europe  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  common  vein  of  die  Gothic  Runes  was  what  is 
termed  Dithyrambic,  and  was  of  a  raving  or  rambling 
fort  of  wit  or  invention,  loofe  and  flowing,  with  little 
art  or  confinement  to  any  certain  meafures  or  rules. ; 
::  D  a  4  yet 
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yet  fomc  of  it  wanted  not  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry  in 
fome  degree,  or  that  natural  infpiration  which  has  been 
faid  to  arife  from  fome  fpark  of  poetical  fire  where- 
with particular  men  are  born ;  and,  fuch  as  it  was,  it 
ierved  the  turn,  not  only  to  pleafe,  but  even  to  charm, 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  vulgar,  where  it  was  in 
life.  This  made  the  Runers  among  the  Goths  as  much 
in  requeft  and  admired,  as  any  of  the  ancient  and 
moft  celebrated  poets  were  among  the  learned  nations; 
for,  among  the  blind,  he  that  has  one  eye  is  a  Prince. 
They  were,  as  well  as  the  others,  thought  infpirtd, 
and  the  charms  of  their  Runic  conceptions  were  gene- 
rally efteemed  divine,  or  magical  at  leafl*. 

The  fubjeds  of  them  were  various,  but  commonly 
the  fame  with  thofe  already  obferved  in  the  true  anci- 
ent poetry.  Yet  this  vein  was  chiefly  employed  upon 
the  records  of  bold  and  martial  actions,  and  the  pnufts 
of  valiant  men  that  had  fought  fuccefsfully  or  died 
bravely  -,  and  thefe  fongs  or  ballads  were  ufually  iun^ 
at  feafts,  or  in  circles  of  young  or  idle  perfbns,  and 
ferved  to  inflame  the  humour  of  war,  of  flaughter, 
and  of  fpoils  among  them.  More  refined  honour  or 
love  had  little  part  in  the  writings,  becaufe  it  had  little 
in  the  lives  or  aftions,  of  thofe  fierce  people  and  bloody 
times.  Honour  among  them  confifted  in  vidlory,  and 
love  in  rapes  and  in  luft. 

But,  as  the  true  flame  of  poetry  was  rare  among 
them,  and  the  rcfl:  was  but  wild-fire  that  fparkled  or 
rather  crackled  a  while,  and  foon  went  out  with  little 
pleafure  or  gazing  of  the  beholders ;  thofe  Runers, 
who  could  not  raife  admiration  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
poetry,  endeavoured  to  do  it  by  another,  which  was 
that  of  enchantments  :  this  came  in  to  fupply  the  dc- 
fe6t  of  that  Sublime  and  Marvellous,  which  has  been 
found  both  in  poetry  and  prole  among  the  leamedan- 
cients.  The  Gothic  Runers,  to  gain  and  efiablifh  the 
'  mdit  and  admiration  of  their  rhimes,  turned  the  ufe 

of 
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of  them  very  much  to  incantations  and  charms,  prc^ 
tending  by  them  to  raife  ftorms,  to  calm  the  feas,  tb 
caufe  terror  in  their  enemies,  to  tranfport  thcmfdves 
in  the  air,  to  conjure  fpirits,  to  cure  difeales,  and  ftaDdi 
bleeding  wounds,  to  make  women  kind  or  ealy,  anfl 
men  hard  or  invulnerable ;  as  one  of  their  moft  and^ 
ent  Runers  affirms  of  himfelf  and  his  own  atchieve- 
ments,  by  force  of  thefe  magical  arms  :  the  men  or 
women,  who  were  thought  to  perform  fuch  wonders 
or  enchantments,  were  from  Viifes  or  Wifcs,  the  name 
of  thofe  verfes,  wherein  their  charms  were  conceived, 
called  Wizards  or  Witches. 

Out  of  this  quarry  feem  to  have  been  raifed  all 
thofe  trophies  of  enchantment,  that  appear  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  old  Spanilh  romances,  which  were  the 
produdbions  of  the  Gothic  wit  among  them,  during 
their  reign ;  and,  after  the  conquefts  of  Spain  by  the 
Saracens,  they  were  applied  to  the  long  wars  between 
them  and  the  Chriftians.  From  the  lame,  perhaps, 
may  be  derived  all  the  vifionary  tribe  of  fairies,  elves, 
and  goblins,  offprites,  andof  bulbeggars,thatfervenot  • 
only  to  fright  children  into  whatever  their  nurfes 
pleafe,  but  fometimes,  by  lafting  impreflions,  to  dif- 
quict  the  fleeps  and  the  very  lives  of  men  and  women, 
till  they  grow  to  years  of  difcretion ;  and  that,  God 
knows,  is  a  period  of  time  which  fome  people  arrive 
to  but  very  late,  and  perhaps  others  never.  At  leaft, 
this  belief  prevailed  fo  far  among  the  Goths  and  their 
races,  that  all  forts  of  charms  were  not  only  attributed 
to  their  runes  or  verfes,  but  to  their  very  charaders ; 
fo  that,  about  the  eleventh  century,  they  were  forbid- 
den and  aboliihed  in  Sweden,  as  they  haid  been  before 
in  Spain,  by  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  commands  or  con- 
ftitutions  ;  and  what  has  been  flnce  recovered  of  that 
learning  or  language  has  been  fetched  as  fa:  as  Yiland 
itfelf. 

'How 
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How  much  of  this  kind,  and  of  this  credulity,  re- 
mained even  to  our  own  age,  may  be  obferved  by  any 
man  that  reflefts  fo  far  as  thirty  or  forty  years  }  how 
often  avouched,  and  how  generally  credited,  were  the 
ftories  of  faires,  fprites,  witchcrafts  and  enchantments  ? 
In  fome  parts  of  France,  and  not  longer  ago,  the  ccmi- 
mon  people  believed  certainly  there  were  Lougaroos^ 
or  men  turned  into  wolves  ;  and  I  rememBbr  feveral 
Irifh  of  the  fame  mind.  The  remainders  are  wofvcn 
into  our  very  language ;  Mara,  in  old  runic,  was  a 
goblin  that  feized  upon  men  afleep  in  their  beds,  and 
took  from  them  all  fpeech  and  motion.  Old  Nicka 
was  a  fprite  that  came  to  ftranglc  people  who  fell  into 
the  water :  Bo  was  a  fierce  Gothic  captain,  fon  of  OdiAi 
whofe  name  was  ufed  by  his  foldiers  when  they  would 
fright  or  furprife  their  enemies  \  and  the  proverb  of 
rhiming  rats  to  death  came  I  fuppofe  from  the  fame 
root. 

There  were,  not  longpr  fmcc  than  the  time  I  have 
mentioned,  fome  remainders  of  the  runic  poetry 
amongthe  Irifli.  The  great  men  of  their  Scepts,  among 
the  many  officers  of  their  family,  which  continued  al- 
ways in  the  fame  races,  had  not  only  a  phyfician,  a 
huntfman,  a  fmith,  and  fuch  like,  but  a  poet  and  a 
tale-teller  -,  the  firft  recorded  and  fung  the  aftions  of 
their  anceftors,  and  entertained  the  company  at  feafts  \ 
the  latter  amufed  them  with  tales  .when  they  were  me* 
lancholy  and  could  not  fleep  :  and  a  very  gallant  gen*- 
tleman  of  the  North  of  Ireland  has  told  me,  of  his  own 
experience,  that,  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when  he 
ufed  to  be  abroa4d  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days 
together,  and  lay  very  ill  a-nights,  fo  as  he  could  not 
well  fleep ;  they  would  bring  him  one  of  thefe  tale-tell- 
ers, that,  when  he  lay  down,  would  begin  a  ftory  of 
a  Kyig,  or  a  giant,  a  dwarf  and  a  damfel,  and  fuch 
rambhng  fluff,  and  continue  it  all  night  long  iniiich 
an  even  tone  that  you  heard  it  going  on,  whenever 
I  you 
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•  you  awaked ;  and  he  believed  nothing  any  phyficians 
give  could  have  fo  good  and  fo  innocent  eflfed,  to  make 
men  fleep  in  any  pains  or  diftempers  of  body  or  mind. 
I  remember,  in  my  youth,  fomeperfons  of  our  country 
to  have  faid  grace  in  rhimes,  and  others  their  conftant 
prayers  ;  and  *tis  vulgar  enough,  that  fome  deeds  or 
conveyances  of  land  have  been  fo,  fmce  the  Conqueft. 
In  fuch  poor  wretched  weeds  as  thefe  was  poetry 
clothed,  during  thofe  fliades  of  ignorance  that  ovcr- 
fpread  all  Europe  for  fo  many  ages  after  the  fun-fetof 
me  Roman  learning  and  empire  together,  which  were 
fucceeded  by  fo  many  new  dominions,  or  plantations 
of  the  Gothic  fwarms,  and  by  a  new  face  of  cuftoms, 
habit,  language,  and  almoft  of  nature ;  but,  upon 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  the  refurredion  of  other 
icicnces,  with  the  two  learned  languages,  among  us, 
this  of  poetry  began  to  appear  very  early,  though  ve- 
ry unlike  itfelf,  and  in  Ihapes  as  well  as  cloaths^  in 
humour  and  in  fpirit,  very  different  from  the  ancient. 
It  was  now  all  in  rhime,  after  the  Gothic  falhion  \  for 
indeed  none  of  the  fcveral  dialefts  of  that  language  or 
allay  would  bear  the  compofure  of  fuch  feet  and  mea- 
fures,  as  were  in  ule  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  and 
fome  that  attempted  it,  foon  left  it  off,  defpairing  of 
/iiccefs.  Yet,  in  this  new  drefs,  poetry  was  not  with- 
out fome  charms,  efpecially  thofe  of  grace  and  fweet- 
ncfs,  and  the  ore  begun  to  (hine  in  the  hands  and 
woricsofthefirft  refiners.  Petrarch,  Ronfard,  Spencer, 
fnet  with  much  applaufe  upon  the  fubjefts  or  love, 
praife,  grief,  reproach.  Arioflo  and  TafTo  entered  bold- 
ly upon  the  fcene  of  heroic  poems  ;  but,  having  not 
wings  for  fo  high  flights,  began  to  learn  of  the  old 
ones,  fell  upon  their  imitations,  and  chiefly  of  Virgil, 
as  far  as  the  force  of  their  genius,  or  difadvantages  of 
new  languages  and  cuftoms,  would  allow.  The  religi- 
on of  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  contexture 
of  all  the  ancient  poetry,  with  a  very  agreeable  mixture, 

which 
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which  made  the  moderns  affeft  to  give  that  of  Chrf- 
ftianity  a  place  alfo  in  their  poems.  But  the  true  re- 
ligion was  not  found  to  become  fiftion  fo  well  as  a  falfc 
had  done,  and  all  their  attempts  of  this  kind  feemed 
rather  to  debafe  religion,  than  to  heighten  poetty. 
Spencer  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with  morality,  and 
to  make  inftruftion,  inftead  of  (lory,  the  fubje£fc  of  an 
Epic  poem.  His  execution  was  excellent,  and  his 
flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high,  but  his  defign 
was  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loft  the 
cffea ;  'tis  true,  the  pill  was  gilded,  but  fo  thin  that 
the  colour  and  the  tafte  were  too  eafily  difcovered. 

After  thefe  three,  I  know  none  of  the  moderns  that 
have  made  any  atchievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth 
recording.  The  wits  of  the  age  foon  left  off  fuch  bdd 
adventures,  and  turned  to  other  veins  ;  as  if,  not  wor- 
thy to  fit  dowa  at  the  feaft,  they  contented  themlelves 
with  the  fcraps,  with  fongs  and  fonnets,  with  odes  and 
elegies,  with  fatires  andpan^yrics,  and  what  we  call 
copies  of  verfes  upon  any  fubjedts  or  occafions ;  wane- 
ing  either  genius  or  application  for  nobler  or  more  la- 
borious productions ;  as  painters,  that  cannot  fucceed 
in  great  pieces,  turn  to  miniature. 

But  the  modern  poets,  to  value  this  fmall  coin,  and 
make  it  pals,  though  of  fo  much  a  bafer  metal  than  the 
old,  gave  it  a  new  mixture  from  two  veins  which  were 
little  known  or  little  efteemed  among  the  ancients. 
There  were  indeed  certain  fairies,  in  the  old  regions 
of  poetry,  called  Epigrams,  which  feldom  reached 
above  the  ftature  of  two,  or  four,  or  fix  lines,  and 
which  being  fo  (hort,  were  all  turned  upon  conceit,  or 
fome  Iharp  hits  of  fancy  or  wit.  The  only  ancient  of 
this  kind  among  the  Latins  were  the  Priapeia,  which 
were  little  volunuries  or  extemporaries,  written  upon 
the  ridiculous  wooden  ftatues  of  Priapus,  among  the 
gardens  of  Rome.  In  the  decays  of  the  Roman  learn- 
ing and  wit,  as  well  as  language,  Martial,  Aufonius,  and 

others 
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others  fell  into  this  vein,  and  applied  it  indifferently  to 
all  fubjedts,  which  was  before  reftrained  to  one,  and 
drefled  it  fomething  more  cleanly  than  it  was  bom. 
This  vein  of  conceit  feemed  proper  for  fuch  fcraps  or 
Iplinters  into  which  poetry  was  broken,  and  was  fo  ea- 
gerly followed,  as  almoft  to  over-run  all  that  was  com- 
pofed  in  our  feveral  modern  languages  ;  the  Italian, 
the  French,  the  Spanifh,  as  well  as  Englifh,  were  for  a 
great  while,  full  of  nothing  elfe  but  conceit :  it  was 
an  ingredient  that  gave  tafte  to  compofitions  which 
had  little  of  themfelves ;  'twas  a  fauce  that  gave  point 
to  meat  that  was  flat,  and  fome  life  to  colours  that 
were  fading  -,  and,  in  fhort,  thofe  who  could  not  fur* 
nifhfpirit,  fupplied  it  with  this  fait,  which  may  prefervc 
things  or  bodies  that  are  dead ;  but  is,  for  aught  I 
know,  of  little  ufe  to  the  living,  or  neceffary  to  meats 
that  have  much  or  plcafing  taftes  of  their  own.  How- 
ever it  were,  this  vein  firft  overflowed  our  modern  po- 
etry, and  with  fo  little  diftin6Hon,  or  judgment,  that 
wc  would  have  conceit  as  well  as  rhime  in  every  two 
lines,  and  run  through'  all  our  long  (cribbles  as  well  as 
the  fliort,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  poem,  whatever 
it  is  :  this  was  jufl:  as  if  a  building  fliould  be  nothing 
but  ornament,  or  cloaths  nothing  but  trimming  \  as 
if  a  face  Ihould  be  covered  over  with  black  patches, 
or  a  gown  with  fpangles ;  which  is  all  I  fhall  fay  of 
it. 

Another  vein  which  has  entered,  and  helped  to  cor- 
rupt our  modern  poefy,  is  that  of  ridicule ;  as  if  no- 
thing pleafed  but  what  made  one  laugh,  which  yet 
come  from  two  very  different  affeftions  of  the  mind ; 
for,  as  men  have  no  difpofition  to  laugh  at  things  they 
are  moft  pleafed  with,  fo  they  are  very  little  pleafed 
with  many  things  they  laugh  at. 

•  But  this  miflake  is  very  general,  and  fuch  modem 
poets,  as  found  no  better  way  of  pleafine,  thought 
they  could  riot  fail  of  it  by  ridiculing.     This  was  en- 
couraged 
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couroged  by  finding  converfation  run  (o  much  into  tli4 
fame  vein,  and  the  wits  in  vogue  to  take  up  with  that 
part  of  it  which  was  formerly  left  to  thofe  that  were 
called  fools,  and  were  vfed  in  great  families  only  to 
make  the  company  laugh.  What  opinion  the  Romang 
had  of  this  charafter,  appears  in  thole  lines  of  Ho- 
race. 

..« Abfentem  qui  rodit  amicum. 

Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante,  folutos 
Qui  captat  rifus  hominum  famamque  dicacis^ 
Fingere  qui  non  vifa  poteft,  commifla  tacere 
Qui  nequit,  hie  niger  eft,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto^ 

And  'tis  pity  the  charafter  of  a  wit,  in  one  age^ 
Ihould  be  fo  like  that  of  a  black  in  another. 

Rabelais  feems  to  have  been  father  of  the  ridicule } 
a  man  of  excellent  and  univerfal  learning,  as  well  as 
wit :  and,  though  he  had  too  much  game  given  him 
for  fatire  in  that  age,  by  the  cuftoms  of  courts  and  of 
convents,  of  proceffes  and  ofwars,  of  fchooh  and  of 
camps,  of  romances  and  legends  ;  yet  he  muft  be  con- 
fefled  to  have  kept  up  his  vein  of  ridicule,  by  faying 
many  things  fo  malicious,  fo  fmutty,  and  fo  profane, 
that  either  a  prudent,  a  modeft,  or  a  pious  man, 
could  not  have  afforded,  though  he  had  never  fo  much 
of  that  coin  about  him  :  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  wits  who  have  followed  his  vein  had  not  put  too 
much  value  upon  a  drefs,  that  better  underftandings 
would  not  wear  (at  leaft  in  public)  and  upon  a  com- 
pafs  they  gave  themfelves,  which  other  men  would 
not  take.  The  matchlefs  writer  of  Don  Quixote  is 
much  more  to  be  admired,  for  having  made  up  fo  ex- 
cellent a  compofition  of  fatire  or  ridicule,  without 
thofe  ingredients,  and  feems  to  be  the  beft  and  higheft 
ftrain  that  ever  was,  or  will  be,  reached  by  that  vciai 

It 
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It  began  firft  in  verfe,  with  an  Italian  poem,  called 
La  Sccchia  Rapita ;  was  purfued  by  Scarron  in  French, 
with  his  Virgil  travefty  •,  and  in  EngUfli  by  Sir  John 
Mince,  Hudibras,  and  Cotton,  and  with  greater  height 
of  buflefque  in  the  Englifli  than,  I  think,  in  any  other 
language.  But,  let  the  execution  be  what  it  will,  thedefign, 
the  cuftom,  and  example  are  very  pernicious  to  poetry, 
and  indeed  to  all  virtue  and  good  qualities  among 
men,  which  muft  be  dilheartened,  by  finding  how  un- 
juftly  and  undiftinguilhed  they  fall  under  the  lafh  of 
raillery,  and  this  vein  of  ridiculing  the  good  as  well  as 
the  ill,  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  together.  'Tis 
a  very  poor,  though  common,  pretence  to  merit,  to 
make  it  appear  by  the  faults  of  other  men.  A  mean 
wit  or  beauty  may  pafs  in  a  room,  where  the  reft  of 
the  company  are  allowed  to  have  none ;  'tis  fomething 
to  fparkle  among  diamonds,  but  to  Ihine  among  peb- 
bles is  neither  credit  nor  value  worth  the  pretending. 

Befides  thefe  two  veins  brought  in  to  fupply  the  de- 
fefts  of  the  modern  poetry,  much  application  has  been 
made  to  the  fmoothnel's  of  language  or  ftyle,  which 
has  at  the  bcft  but  the  beauty  of  colouring  in  a  pi- 
fture,  and  can  never  make  a  good  one,  without  fpirit 
and  ftrcngth.  The  academy  fct  up  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  to  amufe  the  wits  of  that  age  and  countr)^ 
and  divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  mini* 
ftr}%  brought  this  in  vogue ;  and  tlie  French  wits 
have  for  this  laft  age  been  in  a  manner  wholly  turned 
to  the  refinement  of  their  language,  and  indeed  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  runs 
equally  through  their  verfe  and  their  profe.  The  fame 
vein  has  been  likevtife  much  cultivated  in  our  modern 
Engiilh  poetry;  and  by  fuch  poor  recruits  have  the 
bnjiken  forces  of  this  empire  been  of  late  made  up  j 
^-ith  what  fuccefs,  I  leave  to  be  judged  by  fuch  as 
confidcr  it  in  the  former  heights,  and  the  prefent  de- 
clines, both  of  power  and  of  honour ;  but  this  will 
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not  difcourage,  however  it  may  aflfefl:,  the  true  losftfi 
of  this  miftrels,  who  muft  ever  think  her  a  beauty  in 
rags  as  well  as  in  robes. 

Among  thefe  many  decays,  there  is  yet  one  fort  of 
poetry,  that  feems  to  have  fucceeded  much  better  with 
our  moderns  than  any  of  the  reft,  which  is  Dramatic, 
or  that  of  the  ftage :  in  this  the  Italian,  the  Spanifli, 
and  the  French,  have  all  had  their  different  merit,  and 
received  their  juft  applaufes.  Yet  I  am  deceived,  if 
our  Englifh  has  not  in  fome  kind  excelled  both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient,  which  has  been  by  force  of 
a  vein  natural  perhaps  to  our  country,  and  which  widi 
us  is  called  humour,  a  word  peculiar  to  our  language 
too,  and  hard  to  be  exprcffcd  in  any  other ;  nor  is  it 
(that  I  know  of)  found  in  any  foreign  writers,  unlefsit 
be  Moliere,  and  yet  his  itfelf  has  too  much  of  the 
farce,  to  pafs  for  the  fame  with  ours.  Shakelpear  was 
the  firft  that  opened  this  vein  upon  our  ftage,  which 
has  run  fo  freely  and  fo  pleafantly  ever  fince,  that  I 
have  often  wondered  to  find  it  appear  fo  little  upon  any 
others,  being  a  fubjeft  fo  proper  for  them ;  fince  hu- 
mour is  but  a  pifture  of  particular  life,  as  comedy  is 
of  general  -,  and  though  it  reprefents  difpofitions  and 
cuftoms  lefs  common,  yet  they  are  not  lefs  natural 
than  tliofe  that  are  more  frequent  among  men  -,  for,  if 
humour  itfelf  be  forced,  it  lofes  all  the  grace ;  which 
has  been  indeed  the  fault  of  fome  of  our  poets  moft 
celebrated  in  this  kind. 

It  may  feem  a  defeft  in  the  ancient  ftage,  that  the 
charafters  introduced  were  fo  few,  and  thofe  fo  com- 
mon •,  as,  a  covetous  old  man,  an  amorous  young,  a 
witty  wench,  a  crafty  flave,  a  bragging  foldier ;  the 
fpeftators  met  nothing  upon  tlie  ftage,  but  what  they 
met  in  the  ftrects,  and  at  every  turn.  All  the  variety 
is  drawn  only  from  different  and  uncommon  events; 
whereas,  if  the  charafters  are  fo  too,  the  diverfity  and 
the  pleafurc  muft  needs  be  the  more.     But  as  of  moft 
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general  cuftoms  in  a  country  there  is  ufually  fome 
eround  from  the  nature  of  the  people  or  the  climate, 
lo  there  may  be  amorigrt  us,  for  this  vein  of  our  ftage, 
4nd  a  greater  variety  of  humour  in  the  pifture,  be- 
fcaufe  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  life.  This  may 
proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of  our  foil,  the  unc- 
qualnefs  of  our  cHniate,  as  well  as  the  cafe  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  liberty  of  profeffing  opinions  and 
fadtions,  which  perhaps  our  neighbours  may  have 
ftbout  them,  but  are  forced  to  difguife,  and  thereby 
they  may  come  in  time  to  be  extinguifhed.  Plenty 
begets  wantonriefs  and  pride  -,  waritonnefs  is  apt  to  in- 
vent, and  pride  fcorns  to  imitate  ;  liberty  begets  fto- 
tnach  or  heart,  and  ftomach  will  not  be  conftrained. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  more  ori^nals,  and  more  that 
appear  what  they  are  i  we  have  more  humour,  be- 
caufe  evciy  man  follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  pleafure, 
perhaps  a  pride,  to  (hew  it. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  people  are  generally 
poor,  and  forced  to  hard  labour,  their  afltions  and 
fives  are  ail  of  a  piece ;  where  they  ferve  hard  matters, 
they  mnft  follow  his  examples  as  well  as  commands^ 
and  are  forced  upon  imitation  in  fmall  matters,  as 
well  as  obedience  in  great :  fo  that  fome  nations  look 
as  if  they  were  caft  all  by  one  mould,  or  cut  out  all 
by  one  pattern  ( at  lead  the  common  people  in  one, 
tad  the  Oentlcrnen  in  another : )  they  feem  all  of  a 
fort  in  their  habits,  their  cuftoms,  and  even  their  talk 
tad  converfation,  as  well  as  in  the  application  and 
|)urfuit  of  their  actions  and  their  lives. 

Bcfides  all  this,  there  is  another  fort  of  variety 
taiongft  us,  which  arifes  from  our  climate,  and  the 
'difpontions  it  naturally  produces.  We  are  not  only 
more  unlike  one  another  than  any  nation  I  know,  but 
wc  are  more  unlike  ourfelves  too  at  fcvcral  times,  and 
owe  to  our  very  air  fome  ill  qualities  as  well  as  many 
good.  We  may  allow  fome  diftempcrs  incident  to 
•     Vol.  III.  E  e  our 
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our  climatr,  fmce  {o  much  health,  vigour^  and  length 
of  life  have  been  generally  afcribed  to  it ;  for,  among 
t'\e  Greek  and  Roman  authors  thcmfelves  we  fhall  fijM 
the  Britons  obferved  to  live  the  longeft,  and  the  Egyp' 
tians  the  fhorteft,  of  any  nations  that  were  known  in 
thofe  ages.  Befides,  I  think  none  will  difputc  the  na- 
tive courage  of  our  men,  and  beauty  of  our  women, 
which  may  be  elfewhere  as  great  in  particulars,  but  no 
where  fo  in  general ;  they  may  be  (what  is  faid  of  dif> 
eftfes )  as  acute  in  other  places,  but  with  us  they  are  epi- 
demical. For  my  own  part,  who  have  converfed  much 
with  men  of  other  nations,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
both  in  great  employments  and  efteem,  I  can  iay  yery 
impartially,  that  I  have  not  obferved,  among  any,  fo 
much  true  genius  as  among  the  Englifli ;  no  where 
more  (harpnefs  of  wit,  more  pleafantnefs  of  humour, 
more  range  of  fancy,  more  penetration  of  thought, 
or  depth  of  refleftion  among  the  better  fort ;  no  where 
more  goodnefs  of  nature  and  of  meaning,  nor  more 
plainncfs  of  fenfe  and  of  life,  than  among  the  com- 
mon fort  of  country  people  •,  nor  more  blunt  courage 
and  honefty  than  among  our  feamen. 

But,  with  all  this,  our  country  muft  be  confefled  to 
be  what  a  great  foreign  phyfician  called  it,  the  region  of 
fpleen ;  which  may  arife  a  good  deal  from  the  great 
uncertainty  and  many  fudden  changes  of  our  weather 
in  all  feafons  of  the  year.  And  how  much  thefe  afftft 
the  heads  and  hearts,  efpecially  of  the  fined  tempers, 
is  hard  to  be  believed  by  men  whofe  thoughts  are  not 
turned  to  fuch  fpeculations.  This  makes  us  unequal 
in  our  humours,  inconftant  in  our  paffions,  uncertain 
in  our  ends,  and  even  in  our  defires.  Befides,  our 
different  opinions  in  religion,  and  the  faftions  they 
have  raifed  or  animated  for  fifty  years  part,  have  had 
an  ill  effect  upon  our  manners  and  cuftoms,  inducing 
more  avarice,  ambition,  difguife  (with  the  ufual  con- 
iequcnces  of  them)  than  were  before  in  our  conftitu- 
lion.     From  all  this  it  may  happen,  that  there  ia  no 
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tliHbiere  more  true  zeal  in  the  many  different  forms  of 
devotion,  and  yet  no  where  more  knavery  under  the 
(hews  and  pretences.  There  are  no  where  fo  many 
diiputers  upon  religion,  fo  many  reafoners  upon  govern- 
ment, fo  many  refiners  in  poUtics,  fo  many  curious  in- 
quifitives,  fo  many  pretenders  to  bufinefs  and  ftate- 
employments,  greater  porers  upon  books,  nor  plod* 
dcrs  after  wcalm ;  and  yet  no  where  more  abandoned 
libertines,  more  refined  luxurifts,  extravagant  de- 
bauchees, conceited  gallants,  more  dablers  in  poetry 
as  well  as  politics,  in  philofophy,  and  in  chemiftry. 
I  have  had  feveral  fervants  far  gone  in  divinity,  others 
in  poetry,  have  known,  in  the  families  of  fomc 
fiiends,  a  keeper  deep  in  the  Rofycrucian  principles, 
and  a  laundrefs  firm  in  thofe  of  Epicurus.  What  efieft 
foever  fuch  a  compofition  or  medley  of  humours 
among  us  may  have  upon  our  lives  or  our  government, 
it  mull  needs  have  a  good  one  upon  our  ftage,  and  has 
given  admirable  play  to  our  comical  wits ;  fo  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  vein  of  that  fort,  either  anci- 
ent or  modern,  which  excels  or  equals  the  humour  of 
our  plays.  And,  for  the  reft,  I  cannot  but  obfervc, 
to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the  good  qualities 
amongft  us  feem  to  be  natural,  and  the  ill  ones  more 
accidental,  and  fuch  as  would  be  eafily  changed  by  the 
exaitiples  of  Princes,  and  by  the  precepts  of  laws ; 
fuch  I  mean,  as  fhould  be  defigned  to  form  manners, 
to  rcftndn  excefles,  to  eneouragp  induftry,  to  prevent 
mens  expences  beyond  their  fortunes,  to  countenance 
virtue,  and  raile  that  tru?  efteem  due  to  plain  fenfe  and 
common  honefty. 

But  to  fpin  ofi^  this  thread,  which  is  already  grown 
too  long :  what  honour  and  requcft  the  ancient  poetry 
has  lived  in,  may  not  only  be  obferved  from  the  uni- 
vtrfal  reception  and  ufe  in  all  nations  from  China  to 
Peru,  from  Scythia  to  Arabia,  but  from  the  efteem  of 
the  beft  and  the  greateft  men,  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 
E  e  2  Among 
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Among  the  Hebrews,  David  and  Solomon,  the  wireft 
Kings,  Job  and  Jeremiah,  the  holieft  men,  were  the 
bed  poets  of  their  nation  and  language.     Among  the 
Greeks,  the  two  moft  renowned  fages  and  lawgivers 
were  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  whereof  the  laft  is  known  to 
have  excelled  in  poetry,  and  the  firft  was  fo  great  a 
lover  of  it,  that  to  his  care  and  induftry  we  are  faid 
(by  fome  authors)  to  owe  the  colleftion  and  preferva- 
tion  of  the  loofe  and  fcattered  pieces  of  Homer  in  the 
order  wherein  they  have  fince  appeared.     Alexander  is 
reported  neither  to  have  travelled  nor  flept  without 
thofc  admirable  poems  always  in  his  company.     Phala- 
ris,  that  was  inexorable  to  all  other  enemies,  relented 
at  the  charms  of  Stefichorus  his  mufe.     Among  the 
Romans,  the  laft  and  great  Scipio  pafted  the  foft  hours 
of  his  life  in  the  converfation  ot  Terence,  and  was 
thought  to  have  a  part  in  the  compofition  of  his  co- 
medies.    Csefar  was  an  excellent  poet  as  well  as  ora- 
tor, and  compofed  a  poem  in  his  voyage  from  Rome 
to  Spain,  relieving  the  tedious  difficulties  of  his  march 
with  the  entertainments  of  his  mufe.     Auguftus  was 
not  only  a  patron,  but  a  friend  and  companion  of  Vir- 
gil luid  Horace,  and  was  himfelf  both  an  admirer  <rf 
poetry,  and  a  pretender  too,  as  far  as  his  genius  would 
reach,  or  his  bufy  fcene  allow.     'Tis  true,  fince  his 
age  we  have  tew  fuch  examples  of  great  Princes  fa- 
vouring or  affeding  poetry,  and  as  few  perhaps  of 
great  poets  delcrving  it.     Whether  it   be  that  the 
tiercenefs  of  the  Gotliic  humours,  or  noife  of  their 
perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal 
mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would  not  bear  it; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  great  heights  and  excellency 
both  of  poetry  and  mufic  fell  with  the  Roman  learning 
«';nd  empire,  and  have  never  fince  recovered  the  admi- 
ration  and  applaufcs  that  before  attended  them.     Yet, 
fuch  as  they  are  among  us,  they  muft  be  confeficd 
to  be  the  Ibft.-ll  and  Iwectcft,  the  moft  general  and 
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moft  innocent  amufements  of  common  time  and  life. 
They  ftill  find  room  in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  and  the 
cottages  of  fliepherds.  They  ferve  to  revive  and 
animate  the  dead  calm  of  poor  or  idle  Hves^  and  to 
allay  or  divert  the  violent  paflions  and  perturbation^of 
the  greateft  and  the  bufieff  men.  And  both  thefc  ef- 
fe£b  are  of  equal  ufe  to  human  life ;  for  the  mind  of 
man  is  like  the  fet,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  th€ 
beholder  nor  the  voyager  in  a  calm  of  in  a  ftorm, 
but  is  fo  to  both  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle 
gales  ;  and  fo  the  mind,  when  moved  by  foft  and 
eafy  paflions  and  affections.  I  know  very  well,  that 
nuny,  who  pretend  to  be  wife  by  the  forms  of  being 
grave,  are  apt  to  de^ife  both  poetry  and  mufic  as  toj% 
and  trifles  too  light  for  the  ule  or  entertainment  of  le- 
rious  men.  But,  whoever  find  themfelves  wholly  in- 
&nfible  to  thefe  charms,  would,  I  think,  do  well  to 
keep  their  own  coun&l,  for  feaf  of  reproaching  their 
own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodnefs  of  their  na- 
tures, if  not  of  their  underftandings,  into  queflion  :  it 
may  be  thought  at  leaft  an  ill  fign,  if  not  an  ill  con* 
(litution,  fince  fome  of  the  fathers  went  fo  far,  as  to 
cfteem  the  love  of  mufic  a  fign  of  predeftination,  as 
a  thing  divine,  and  referved  for  the  telicities  of  heaven 
itfelf  While .  this  world  lafts,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
pleafure  and  requefts  of  thefe  two  entertainments  will 
do  fo  too :  and  happy  thofe  that  content  themfelves 
with  thefe,  or  any  other  fo  eafy  and  fo  innocent ;  and 
do  not  trouble  the  world,  or  other  men,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  quiet  themfelves,  though  no  body  hurts 
diem! 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the  greatefl  and 
the  befl:,  but  like  a  frow^rd  child,  that  muft:  be  play- 
ed with  and  humoitred  a  little  to  k^p  it  quiet  till  it  falls 
afleep,  and  then  ^c  care  is  over. 

Ee3  AN 
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— .. — Jitoat  antiquos  acadere  fontes. 

WHoever  convcrfcs  much  among  the  old  books 
will  be  fomething  hard  to  pleafe  among  the 
new  J  yet  thefe  muft  have  their  part  too  in  the  leifnie 
of  an  idle  man,  and  have  many  of  them  their  beau- 
ties as  well  as  their  defaults.  Thofe  of  flx>ry,  or 
relations  of  matter  of  faft,  have  a  value  from  their 
fubftance  as  much  as  from  their  form ;  and  the  va- 
riety of  events  is  feldom  without  entertainment  or 
inftruftion,  how  indifferently  foever  the  tale  is  told. 
Other  forts  of  writings  have  little  of  efteem,  but  what 

^  The  fecond  part  of  the  Mi/celJojiea,  as  firft  publiihed,  contsuned 
four  cfTays, 
I.  Upon  anticnt  and  modem  learning. 
n.  Upon  the  gardens  of  Epicurus. 
in.  Upon  heroic  virtue. 
IV.  Upon  poetry, 
(for  which  fee  the  table  of  contents  to  this  volume)  and  Vf»  ii- 
fcribed  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  thefe  words ; 
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AT  REI  LITERARIiE  NON  ALIENA5, 
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they  receive  from  the  wit^  learning,  or  genius,  of  the 
authors,  and  are  feldom  met  with  of  any  ex<;eliency, 
bccaufe  they  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been 
beaten  by  the  ancients,  or  comment,  critique,  and  flou- 
rifh  upon  them  \  and  are  at  beft  but  copies  after  thofe 
orififinals,  unlels  upon  fubje£bs  never  touched  by  them ; 
ilich  as  are  all  that  relate  to  the  different  conftitutions 
of  religious  laws,  or  governments  in  feveral  countries, 
with  all  matters  of  controverfy  that  arife  upon  them. 

Two  pieces  that  have  lately  pleafed  me  (abftrafted 
from  any  of  thefe  fubje<5ks)  are,  one  in  EngHfh  upon 
the  Antediluvian  World ;  and  another  in  French  upon 
the  Plurahty  of  Worlds  ;  one  writ  by  a  Divine,  and 
the  other  by  a  Gentleman,  but  both  very  finely  in  their 
feveral  kinds,  and  upon  their  feveral  fubjedts,  which 
would  have  made  very  poor  work  in  common  hands  : 
I  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  laft  (I  mean  the  faftiion  of  it, 
rather  than  the  matter,  which  is  old  and  beaten)  that  I 
enquired  for  what  elfe  I  could  of  the  fame  hand,  till  I 
met  with  a  fmall  piece  concerning  poefy,  which  gave 
me  the  lame  exception  to  both  thefe  authors,  whom  I 
flxoula  otherwifc  have  been  very  partial  to.  For  the 
firft  could  not  end  his  learned  treatife  without  a  pane- 

girric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  compari- 
n  of  the  ancient :  and  the  other  falls  fo  grofly  in- 
to the  cenfure  of  the  old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the 
new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of  thefe  ftrains,  with- 
out fome  indignation,  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  fi)  apt  to  raife  in  me  as  fufficiency,  the  worft  compo- 
fidon  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  mankind. 
But,  thefe  two  being  not  the  only  perfons  of  the  age 
that  defend  thefe  opinions,  it  may  be  worth  examining 
how  far  cither  reafon  or  experience  can  be  allowed  to 
plead  or  determine  in  their  favour. 

The  force  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  upon  tliis  fub- 
jeft,  either  in  talk  or  writing  is,  firft,  as  to  knowledge  ; 
that  we  muft  have  more  than  the  ancients,  becaufe  we 
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have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and  our  own,  which 
is  commonly  illuftrated  by  the  fimiUtude  of  a  dwarfs 
Handing  upon  a  giant's  fhoulders,  and  feeing  nK)rc  or 
fai'ther  than  he.     Next  as  to  wit  or  genius,  that,  natuit 
being  dill  the  fame,  thcfe  muft  be  much  at  a  rate  in  all 
ages,  at  lead  in  the  fame  climates,  as  the  growth  and 
fize  of  plants  and  animals  commonly  are  •,  and  if  both 
thefe  are  allowed,  they  think  the  caufe  is  gained.  But 
I  cannot  tell  why  we  Ihould  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
writers  had  not  as  much  advantage  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  that  were  ancient  to  them,  as  we  have 
^  from  thofe  that  arc  ancient  to  us.     The  invention  of 
printing  has  not  perhaps  multiplied  books,  but  only 
the  copies  of  them  \  and  if  we  believe  there  were  fi35 
,  hundred  thoufand  in  the  library  of  Ptolemy,  we  fhall 
hardly  pretend  to  equal  it  by  any  of  ours,  not  perhaps 
by  all  put  together  :  I  mean  fo  many  originals,  that 
have  lived  any  time,    and  thereby  given  teftimony  of 
their  having  been  thought  worth  preferving.     For  the 
fcribblers  are  infinite,  that,  like  mulhrooms  or  flics, 
are  born  and  die  infmall  circles  of  time,  whereas  books, 
like  proverbs,  receive  their  chief  value  from  the  (lamp 
and  eftcem  of  ages  through  which  they  have  pafled. 
Befides  the  account  of  this  library  at  Alexandria,  and 
others  very  voluminous  in  theLefler  Afia  and  Rome,  we 
have  frequent  mention  of  ancient  writers  in  many  of 
thofe  books  which  we  now  call  ancient,  both  philofo- 
pherc  and  hiftorians.     'Tis  true,  that,  befides  what  we 
have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  original  and  progrcfs 
of  the  Jewifli  nation,  all  that  pafTed  in  die  reft  of  our 
V/orld,  before  the  Trojan  war,    is  either  funk  in  the 
depths  of  time,  wrapped  up  in  the  myfteries  of  fables, 
or  fo  maimed  by  the  want  of  teftimonies,  and  lofs  ot 
authors,  that  it  appears  to  us  in  too  obfcure  a  fhade, 
to  make  any  judgment  upon  it.     For  the  fragments  ot 
Manethon  about  theantiquities  of  Egypt,  tlie  relations 
in  Juftin  concerning  the  Scythian  empire,  and  many 

others 
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others  ia  Herodotus  andDiodorus  Siculus»  as  well  as  the 
records  of  China,  make  fucli  excurfions  beyond  the 
periods  of  time  given  us  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  that 
vre  are  not  allowed  to  reafon  upon  them.  And  this 
dilagreement  itfeif,  after  fo  great  a  part  of  the  world 
became  Chriftian,  may  have  contributed  to  the  lo(s  of 
many  ancient  authors.  For  Solomon  tells  us  even  in 
his  time,  of  writing  many  books  there  was  no  end ; 
and  whoever  confiders  the  fubjeft  and  the  ftyle  of  Job, 
which  by  many  is  thought  more  ancient  than  Moles, 
will  hardly  think  it  was  written  in  an  age  or  country 
that  wanted  either  books  or  learning  \  and  yet  he 
fpeaks  of  the  ancients  then,  and  their  wifdom,  as  we 
do  now. 

But  if  any  (hould  fo  very  raflily  and  prefumptuouf- 
ly  conclude,  that  there  were  few  books  before  thofe  we 
have  either  extant  or  upon  record  ;  yet  that  cannot  ar- 
gue there  was  no  knowledge  or  learning  before  thofe 
periods  of  time  whereof  they  give  us  the  uiort  account. 
Books  may  be  helps  to  learning  and  knowledge,  and 
make  it  more  common  and  diffufed  \  but  I  doubt, 
whether  they  are  neceflary  ones  or  no,  or  much  ad- 
vance any  other  fcience,  beyond  the  particular  records 
of  adions  or  regiilers  of  time ;  and  thefe  perhaps 
might  be  as  long  preferved  without  them,  by  the  care 
and  exaftnefs  of  tradition  in  the  long  fucceffions  of 
certain  races  of  men,  with  whom  they  were  intrufted. 
So  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  before  the  leaft  ufe  or  mention 
c^  letters,  there  was  remaining  among  them  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  pafTed  in  thofe  mighty  nations  and 
gpvernments  for  many  ages.  Whcreasin  Ireland,  that 
is  laid  to  liave  flouriftied  in  books  and  learning  before 
they  had  much  progrefs  in  Gaul  or  Britany,  there  arc 
now  hardly  any  traces  left  of  what  pafled  there  before 
the  conqueft  made  of  that  country  by  the  Englifh  in 
Henry  II.'s  time.  A  llrange  but  plain  demonftration^ 
how  knowledge  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  civility  and 
1  barbarifm, 
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barbarifm,  may  fucceed  each  other  in  the  feveral  coun- 
tries  of  the  world ;  how  much  better  the  records  of 
time  may  be  kept  by  tradition  in  one  country  than  by 
writing  in  another ;  and  how  much  we  owe  to  thofe 
learned  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  without  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  world  in  all  thefe  Weftcm  parts 
would  hardly  be  known  to  have  been  above  five  or 
fix  hundred  years  old,  nor  any  certainty  remain  of 
what  paiTed  in  it  before  that  tinie. 

'Tis  true,  in  the  Eaftem  regions,  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  general  cuftom  of  the  priefts,  in  each  country, 
having  been,  either  by  their  own  choice,  or  by  defign  of 
their  governments,  the  perpetual  confervers  of  know- 
ledge and  ftory.  Only  in  China,  this  laft  was  com- 
mitted particularly  to  certain  officers  of  State,  who 
were  appointed  or  continued,  upon  every  acccflion  to 
that  Crown,  to  regifter  diftindtly  the  times  and  memo- 
rable events  of  each  reign.  In  -^Ethiopia,  ^ffigypt, 
Chaldea,  Perfia,  Syria,  Judea,  thefe  cares  were  com- 
mitted wholly  to  the  Priefts,  who  were  not  lefs  diligent 
in  the  regifters  of  rimes  and  aftions,  than  in  the  ftudy 
and  fucceflive  propagation  thereby  of  all  natural  fci- 
cnce  and  philofophy.  Whether  this  was  managed  by 
letters,  or  tradition,  or  by  both  •,  'tis  certain  the  an- 
cient colleges,  or  focieties  of  priefts,  were  mighty  rc- 
fervoirs  or  lakes  of  knowledge,  into  which  fome  ftreams 
entered  perhaps  every  age,  trom  the  obfervations  or  in- 
ventions of  any  great  fpirits,  or  tranfcendent  genius's, 
that  happened  to  rife  among  them  ;  and  nothing  was 
loft  out  of  thefe  ftores,  fince  the  part  of  conferving 
what  others  have  gained,  either  in  knowledge  or  em- 
pire, is  as  common  and  eafy,  as  the  other  is  hard  and 
rare  among  men. 

In  thefe  foils  were  planted  and  cultivated  tliofe  mighty 
growths  of  Aftronomy,  Aftrology,  Magic,  Geometry, 
natural  Philofophy,  and  ancient  ftory.  From  thefe 
fources  Orpheus,  Homer,  Lycurgus^Py  thagoras,  Plato, 
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and  others  of  the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have 
drawn  all  thofe  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning,  which 
have  made  them  fo  renowned  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 
I  make  a  diftinftion  between  thefe  two,  taking  know- 
ledge to  be  properly  meant  of  things  that  are  general- 
ly agreed  to  be  true  by  confent  of  mofe  that  firft  found 
them  out,  or  have  been  fmce  inftrufted  in  them  ;  but 
learning  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different  and  con- 
tefted  opinions  of  men  in  former  ages,  and  about 
which  they  have  perhaps  never  agreed  in  any  \  and 
this  makes  fo  much  of  one,  and  fo  little  of  the  other, 
in  the  world. 

Now  to  judge,  whether  the  ancients  or  modems  can 
be  probably  thought  to  have  made  the  greateft  pro* 
greis  in  the  fearch  and  difcoveries  of  the  vaft  region  of 
truth  and  nature ;  it  will  be  worth  enquiring,  what 
guides  have  been  ufed,  and  what  labours  employed,  by 
the  one  and  the  other,  in  theie  noble  travels  and  pur- 
fuits. 

The  modern  fcholars  have  their  ufual  recourfe  to  the 
univerfities  of  their  countries  ;  fome  few  it  may  be 
to  thofe  of  their  neighbours  •,  and  this,  in  queft  of  books, 
rather  than  men,  for  their  guides,  though  thefe  arc 
living,  and  thofe,  in  companion,  but  dead  inilruAors  \ 
which  like  a  hand,  with  an  infcription,  can  point  out  the 
ftraight  way  upon  the  road,  but  can  neither  tell  you 
the  next  turnings,  refolve  your  doubts,  or  anfwer  your 
queftions,  Uke  a  guide  that  has  traced  it  over,  and 
perhaps  knows  it  as  well  as  his  chamber.  And  who 
are  thefe  dead  guides  we  feek  in  our  journey  ?  They 
are  at  bed  but  tome  few  authors  that  remain  among  us, 
of  a  great  many  that  wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin,  from 
the  age  of  Hippocrates,  to  that  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
whichreachesnotmuchabovefixhundred years.  Before 
that  time  I  know  none,  befides  fome  poets,  fome  fables, 
and  fome  few  epiftles  -,  and  fince  that  time,  I  know 
very  few  that  can  pretend  to  be  authors  rather,  than 

tranfcribers 
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tranfcribers  or  commentators,  of  the  ancient  learning : 
now  to  conlider  at  what  fources  our  ancients  drew  their 
water,    and  with  what  unwearied  pains  :  *tis  evident, 
Thalcs  and  Pythagoras  were  the  two  founders  of  the  Gre- 
cian philofophy ;  the  firft  gave  beginning  to  the  Ionic 
fcft,  and  the  other  to  the  Italic  -,   out  of  which,  all 
the  others  celebrated  in  Greece  or  Rome  were  derived 
or  compofed  :  Thales  was  the  firft  of  the  Sophi,  or 
wife  men  famous  in  Greece,  and  is  faid  to  have  learned 
his  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  Aftrology,  Theology,  in  his 
travels  from  his  country  Miletus  to  iEgypt,  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  andDelphos:  Pythagoras  was  the  father  of  phi- 
lofbphers,  and  of  the  virtues ;  having  in  modefty  choien 
the  name  of  a  lover  of  wifdom,  rather  than  of  wife  \ 
and  having  firft  introduced  the  names  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  given  them  the  place  and  rank  they 
have  held  ever  fince  in  the  world :  of  thefe  two  migh- 
ty men  remain   no  writings  at  all,  for  thofe  golden 
verfes  that  go  under  the  name  of  Pythagoras  are  gene- 
rally rejefted  as  fpurious,    like  many  other  fragments 
of  Sybils,  or  old  poets,  and  fome  entire  poems  that 
run  with  ancient  names :  nor  is  it  agreed,  whether  he 
ever  left  any  thing  written  to  his  fcholars  or  cotempo- 
raries  ;  or  whether  all,  that  learned  of  him,  did  it  not 
by  the  ear  and  memory  -,  and  all  that  remained  of  him, 
for  fome  fucceeding  ages,  were  not  by  tradition.     But, 
whether  thefe  ever  writ  or  no,  they  were  the  fountains, 
out  of  which  the  following  Greek  philofophcrs  drew 
all  thofe  ftreams  that  have  fince  watered  the  ftudies  of 
the  learned  world,  and  fumifhed  the  voluminous  wri- 
tings of  fo  many  feels,  as  pafled  afterwards  under  the 
common  name  of  philofophers. 

As  there  were  guides  to  thofe  that  we  call  ancients, 
fo  there  were  otlicrs  that  were  guides  to  them,  in  whole 
icarch  they  travelled  far  and  laboured  long. 

There  is  nothing  more  agreed,  than,  that  all  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was  deduced  originally  from 
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iflEgypt  or  Phoenicia ;  but,  whether  theirs  might  not 
have  flouriftied  to  that  degree  it  did,  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  Ethiopians,  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and 
Indians,  is  not  fo  evident  (though  I  am  very  apt  to  be- 
lieve it),  and  to  moft  of  thefe  regions  fome  of  die  Gre- 
cians travelled  in  fearch  of  thofe  golden  mines  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge :  not  to  mention  the  voyages  of 
Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  Ly curgus,  Thales,  Solon,  Democri- 
tus,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  that  vain  Sophift,  Apollo- 
nius,  who  was  but  an  ape  of  the  ancient  philofophers) 
I  fhall  only  trace  thofe  of  Pythagoras,  who  feems, 
of  all  others,  to  have  gone  the  fartheft  upon  this  de- 
fign,  and  to  have  brought  home  thcgreateft  trcafures. 
He  went  firft  to  Egypt,  where  he  fpent  two  and  twen- 
ty years  in  ftudy  and  converfation,  among  the  feveral 
colleges  of  priefts,  in  Mem.phis,  Thebes,  and  Helio- 
polis,  was  initiated  in  all  their  feveral  myfteries,  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  and  inftruftion  in  the  learn  - 
ing  and  fciences  that  were  there  in  their  highcft 
afcendent.  Twelve  years  he  fpent  in  Babylon,  and  in 
the  ftudies  and  learning  of  the  priefts  or  Magi  of 
the  Chaldeans.  Befides  thefe  long  abodes  in  thofe 
two  regions  celebrated  for  ancient  learning,  and 
where  one  author,  according  to  their  calculations,  fays, 
he  gained  the  obfervations  of  innumerable  ages,  he 
travelled  likewife  upon  the  fame  fcent  into  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  India,  to  Crete,  to  Delphos,  and  to  all  the 
oracles  that  were  renowned  in  any  of  thefe  regions. 

What  fort  of  mortals  fome  of  thofe  may  have  been, 
that  he  went  fo  far  to  feek,  I  (hall  only  endeavour  to 
trace  out,  by  the  moft  ancient  accounts  that  are  given 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  fince  thofe  of  the  learned 
or  fages  in  the  other  countries  occur  more  frequent  in 
ftory.  Thefe  were  all  of  one  race  or  tribe,  that  was 
kept  chafte  from  any  other  mixture,  and  were  dedica- 
ted wholly  to  the  ferviee  of  the  Gods,  to  the  ftudies 
of  wifdom  and  nature,  and  to  the  counfel  of  tlieir 

Prince^, 
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Princes.  There  was  not  only  particular  care  taken  of 
their  birth  arid  nurture,  but  even  from  their  concepti- 
on. For  when  a  woman  among  them  was  known  to 
have  conceived,  much  thought  and  diligence  was  em- 
ployed about  her  diet  and  entertainments,  lb  ^r  as  to 
furnifh  her  with  pleafant  imaginations,  to  compofe  her 
mind  and  her  fleeps,  with  the  bed  temper,  during  the 
time  (he  carried  her  burden.  This  I  take  to  be  a 
(train  beyond  all  the  Grecian  wit,  or  the  conftitutions 
even  of  their  imaginary  lawgivers,  who  began  their 
cares  of  mankind  only  after  their  birth,  and  none  be- 
fore. Thofe  of  the  Brachmans  continued  in  the  fame 
degree  for  their  education  and  in(lru6tion,  in  which^ 
and  their  (hidies,  and  difcipline  of  their  colleges,  or 
feparate  abodes  in  woods  and  fields,  they  fpent  thirty- 
fcven  years.  Their  learning  and  inftitutions  were  un- 
written,  and  only  traditional  among  themfelves,  bv  t 
perpetual  fuccelfion.  Their  opinions  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  were,  that  the  world  was  round,  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  would  have  an  end,  but  reckoned 
both  by  immen(e  periods  of  time ;  that  the  author  of 
it  was  a  Spirit,  or  a  Mind,  that  pervaded  the  whole 
univcrfe,  and  was  difrufed  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
They  held  the  tranfmigration  of  ibuls,  and  fomc  u(cd 
difcourfcs  of  infernal  manfions,  in  many  things  like 
thofeof Plato.  'I'heir  moral philofophy  con(i(i:ed  diiefly 
in  preventing  all  difoafes  or  diftempers  of  the  body, 
from  which  they  efteemed  the  perturbation  of  mind, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  arife ;  then,  in  compofing  the 
mind,  and  exempting  it  from  all  anxious  cares,  elleenir 
ing  the  troublefome  and  folicitous  thoughts,  about 
pad  and  future,  to  be  like  fo  many  dreams,  and  no 
more  to  be  regarded.  They  defpifed  both  life  and 
death,  pleafure  and  pain,  or  at  lealt  thought  them  per- 
fectly indifferent.  Their  ju(lice  was  exad  and  exam- 
plary  ;  their  temperance  fo  great,  that  they  lived  up- 
on rice  or  herbs,  and  upon  nothing  that  had  fenfitive 

life. 
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li&.  If  they  fell  Tick,  they  counted  it  fuch  a  mark  of 
intemperance,  that  they  would  frequently  die  out  of 
fliame  and  fuUennefs ;  but  many  lived  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  fome  two  hundred  years. 

Their  wifdom  was  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  fome  of 
them  were  always  employed  to  follow  the  courts  of 
their  Kings,  to  advife  them  upon  all  occafions,  and 
mftruft  them  in  juftice  and  piety ;  and  upon  this  re- 
gard, Calanus,  and  fome  others,  are  faid  to  have  fol  • 
lowed  the  camp  of  Alexander,  after  his  conqueft  of  one 
of  their  Kings.  The  magical  operations,  reported  of 
them,  are  fo  wonderful,  that  they  muft  either  be  whol- 
ly difbelieved,  or  will  make  eafy  way  for  the  credit 
erf  all  thofc  that  we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  latter  re- 
lations of  the  Indies.  Above  all  the  reft,  their  forti- 
tude was  moft  admirable  in  their  patience  and  endu- 
rance of  all  evils,  of  pain,  and  of  death  *,  fome  ftanding, 
fitting,  lying,  without  any  motion  whole  days  toge- 
ther in  the  fcorching  fun ;  others  ftanding  whole  nights 
upon  one  leg,  and  holding  up  a  heavy  piece  of  wood 
or  ftone  in  both  hands :  without  ever  moving  (which 
might  be  done,  upon  fome  fort  of  penances  ufual 
among  them.)  They  frequently  ended  their  lives  by  their 
own  choice,  and  not  neceffity,  and  moft  ufually  by 
fire ;  fome  upon  ficknefs ;  others  upon  misfortunes ; 
fome  upon  mere  fatiety  of  life :  fo  Calanus,  in  Alex- 
ander's rime,  burnt  himfelf  publicly,  upon  crowing 
old  and  infirm ;  Zormanochages,  in  the  time  ofAugui* 
tus,  upon  his  conftant  health  and  felicity,  and  to  prevent 
his  living  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  difeafes  or  misfortunes. 
Thefe  were  the  Brachmans  of  India,  by  the  moft  anci- 
ent relations  remaining  of  them,  and  which,  compared 
with  our  modern  (fmce  navigation  and  trade  have  dif- 
covered  fo  much  of  thofe  vaft  countries)  make  it  caly 
to  conjefture  that  the  prefent  Baniams  have  derived 
from  them  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  opinions,  which 
are  ftill  very  like  them,  after  the  courfe  of  two  thou- 
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fand  years.  For  how  long  nations,  without  the  changes 
introduced  by  conqueft,  may  continue  in  the  fame  cu- 
ilonis,  inftitutions,  and  opinions,  will  be  eafily  obfcr- 
ved,  in  the  ftorics  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  of 
the  Chinefes  and  Scythians  :  thcfe  laft  being  delcribed 
by  Herodotus,  to  lodge  always  in  carts,  and  to  feed 
commonly  upon  the  milk  of  marcs,  as  the  Tartars  arc 
reported  to  do  at  this  time,  in  many  pans  of  thofe  vaft 
northern  regions. 

From  thefe  famous  Indians,  it  firms  to  be  moft  pro- 
bable, that  Pythagoras  Icarnc-d,  and  tranfported  into 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  greateft  part  of  his  natural  and 
moral  philofophy,  rather  than  from  the  Egyptians,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed  •,  for  I  have  not  obler\'ed  any 
mention  of  the  tranfmigration  of  louls,  held  among 
the  Egyptians,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pythago- 
ras :  on  the  contrary,  Orpheus  is  l>id  to  have  brought 
out  of  Eg^'pt  all  his  myllical  theology,  v;'ith  the  ftorics 
ofthe  Stygian  lake,  Charon,  the  infernal  judges,  which 
were  wrought  up  by  the  fucceeding  poets  ( with  a  mix- 
ture' of  the  Cretan  tales,  or  traditions )  into  that  part 
of  till*  Pagan  religion,  fo  long  oblervcd  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Now  'tis  obvious,  that  this  was  in  all 
pans  very  difil-rcnt  from  the  Pythagorean  opinion  of 
tranmiigration,  which,  though  it  v  as  prcferve^l  long 
among  Inme  of  the  fucceeding  pliilolophers,  yet  ne- 
ver entered  int.)  the  vulgar  belief  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

Nor  does  it  icem  unhkely  that  the*  Egyptians  them- 
felves  might  have  drawn  much  of  their  learning  from 
die  Indians  •,  for  they  are  obfervcd,  in  lome  authors, 
to  have  done  it  from  the  /Ethiopians  •,  and  chronolo- 
gers,  I  think,  agree,  that  thek  were  a  colony  that 
came  anciently  frcm  the  river  Indus,  and  planted  them- 
lelves  upon  that  part  of  Africa,  whieh  from  the  name 
was  afterwards  called  -Si^thiopia,  and  in  all  probability 
brought  their  learning  and  their  cuftoms  with  them. 
The  Phoenicians  are  likcwife  laid  to  have  been  ancicnt- 
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ly  a  colony  that  came  from  the  Red  fea,  and  planted 
thcmfelves  upon  the  Mediterranean;  and  from  thence 
ipread  fo  far  the  fame  of  their  learning,  and  their 
navigations. 

To  ftrengthen  this  conjefturc,  of  much  learning  be- 
ing derived  from  fuch  remote  and  ancient  fountains  as 
the  Iildies,  arid  perhaps  China ;  it  may  be  afferted  with 
great  fcvidence,  that  though  we  know  little  of  the 
antiquities  of  India,  beyond  Alexander's  time,  yet  thofe 
of  China  are  the  oldeft  that  any  where  pretend  to  any 
fair  records ;  for  thefe  are  agreed,  by  the  miffionary 
Jefuits,  to  extend  fo  far  above  four  thoufand  years, 
and  with  fuch  appearance  of  clear  and  undeniable 
tcftimonics,  that  thofe  religious  men  themfelves,  ra- 
ther than  queftion  their  truth,  by  finding  them  con- 
trary to  the  vulgar  chronology  of  the  Scripture,  arc 
content  to  have  recourfe  to  that  of  the  €eptuagirit, 
and  thereby  to  falve  the  appearances  in  thofe  records 
of  the  Chinefes.  Now  though  we  have  been  depri- 
ved of  the  knowledge  of  what  courfe  learning  may  have 
held,  and  to  what  heights  it  may  have  foared,  in  that 
vaft  region,  and  during  fo  great  antiquity  of  time, 
by  r^ibn  of  the  favage  ambition  of  one  of  their  Kings, 
who,  defirous  to  begin  the  period  of  hiftory  from  his 
own  reicn,  ordered  all  books  to  be  burnt,  except 
thofe  or  phyfic  and  agriculture-,  fo  that,  what  we 
have  remaining  befides,  of  that  wife  and  ancient  na- 
tion, is  but  what  was  either  by  chance,  or  by  private 
induftry,  refcued  out  of  that  public  calamity  (among 
which  were  a  copy  of  the  records  and  fucceffions  of 
tht. crown;)  yet  it  is  obfervable  and  agreed,  that  as 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  among  them  are  at  prefent, 
{o  they  were  anciently,  divided  into  two  fefts,  whereof 
ohfe'held  the  tranfniigration  of  fouls,  and  the  other  the 
eternity  of  matter,  comparing  the  world  to  a  great 
mafs  of  metal,  out  of  wtuch  fome  parts  are  continual- 
ly made  up  into  a  thoufand  various  figures,  and  after 
•  Vol.  III.  F  f  certain 
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certain  periods  melted  down  again  into  the  fame  mafi. 
That  there  were  many  volumes  written  of  old  in  na- 
ture! philofcphy  among  them ;  that,  near  the  age  of 
Socrates,  lived  their  great  and  renowned  Confutius,  who 
•beg.m  the  fame  dcfign  of  reclaiming  men  from  the  ufc- 
lefs  and  endlcfs  f[)eculations  of  nature,  to  thofe  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  with  tliis  difference,  that  the  bent  of  the 
Grecian  lecms  to  he  chiefly  upon  the  happinefs  of  pri- 
vate men  or  families,  but  that  of  the  Chinefe,  upon 
the  good  temperament  and  felicity  of  fuch  kingdoms 
or  governtnents  as  that  >^'as,  and  is  known  to  have  con- 
tinuvfd  for  feveral  thoufands  of  years ;  and  may  be 
properly  called,  a  government  of  learned  men,  fince 
no  other  are  admitted  into  charges  of  the  State. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that,  in  tlicfc  remote  regions,  not  only  Pythagoras 
learned  the  firft  principles,  both  of  his  natural  and 
moral  philofophy  •,  but  that  thofe  of  Democritus  (who 
travelled  into  Egypt,^  Clialdea,  and  India,  and  whofe 
doftrines  were  after  improved  by  Epicurus)  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  fame  fountains ;  and  that,  long 
before  tiiem  both,  Lycurgus,  wha  likewife  travelled 
into  India,  brought  from  thence  alfo  the  chief  princi- 
ples ol'Iiis  laws  aiKl  politics^  ib  much  renowned  in  the 
world. 

For  wlioevcr  obferves  the  account  already  giycn  of 
the  ancient  Indian  and  Chinefe  learning  and  opinions^ 
will  eafily  find  among  them  the  feeds  of  all  tlxcfe  Gre- 
cian productions  and  inftitutions  r  as  the  ti:an{inig;ra- 
tion  of  fouls,  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues :  the  long 
lilcncc  enjoined  his  fcholars,  and  propagation  of  their 
doctrines  by  tradition,  rather  than  letters,  and  ahftl- 
nence  from  all  meats  that  had  animal  lite,  inuoduced 
by  Pythagoras :  the  eternity  of  niatter,  widi.perpctual 
changes  of  form,  the  indokncu  of  body^  and  tran* 
ciuiiliry  of  mind,  by  Epicurus;  and  among  thofe  oi 
l^vcurl^us,  tlie  care  of  educatiaa  from  the  biitliof  cbU- 
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dren,  the  auftere  temperance  of  diet,  the  patient  en- 
durance of  toil  and  pain,  the  ncgleft  or  contempt  of 
life,  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filvcr  only  in  their  temples, 
the  defenfe  of  commerce  with  ftrangers,  and  feveral^ 
others,  by  him  eftablifhcd  among  the  Spartans,  feem 
all  to  be  wholly  Indian,  and  different  from  any  race 
or  vein  of  thought  or  imagination,  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  Greece,  either  in  that  age,  or  any  fince. 

It  may  look  like  a  paradox,  to  deduce  learning  from 
regions  accounted  commonly  fo  barbarous  and  rude. 
And  it  is  true,  the  generality  of  people  were  always 
fo,  in  thofe  eaftern  countries,  and  their  lives  wholly 
turned  to  agriculture,  to  mechanics,  or  to  trades : 
but  this  does  not  hinder  particular  races  or  fucccflions 
of  men  ( the  defign  of  whofe  thought  and  time  was 
turned  wholly  to  learning  and  knowledge)  from  having 
been  what  they  are  reprefented,  and  what  they  defcrvc 
to  be  efteemed  -,  fince  among  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Peruvians  themfelves,  there  have  been  fuch  races 
of  men  under  the  names  of  Druids,  Bards,  Amautas, 
Runers,  and  other  barbarous  appellations. 

Befides,  I  know  no  circumftances  like  to  contribute 
more  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  learning 
among  men,  than  exaft  temperance  in  their  races,  great 
purenefs  of  air,  and  equality  of  climate,  long  tran- 
quility of  empire  or  government :  and  all  thefe  we 
may  juftly  allow  to  thofe  eaftern  regions^  more  than 
any  others  we  are  acquainted  with,  at  leaft  till  the  con- 
queft  made  by  the  Tartars  upon  both  India  and  China, 
in  the  latter  centuries.  However,  it  may  bt  ;:s  pardon- 
able, to  derive  fome  parts  of  learning  from  thence, 
as  to  go  fo  for  for  the  game  of  chefs,  which  fome  cu- 
rious and  learned  men  have  deduced  from  Indi?.  into 
Europe,  by  two  feveral  roads,  that  is,  by  Pcrfia  into 
^&gTO,  and  by  Arabia  into  Afric  and  Spain. 
^^■Ht  ntuch  I  thou^t  might  be  allowed  me  to  fay, 
^  t^  giving  foac  idea  .^ what. thofe  fages  or  leorn- 
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ed  men  wcre^  or  may  have  been,  who  were  ancicrits 
to  thofe  that  are  ancients  to  us.  Now  to  obrerve  what 
thefe  have  been,  is  more  eafy  and  obvious.  The  hrioft 
ancient  Grecians  that  we  are  at  all  acquainted  with, 
after  Lycurgus,  who  was  certainly  a  great  philofopher 
as  well  as  lawgiver,  were  the  feven  fages :  though  th« 
Court  of  Crcefus  is  faid  to  have  been  much  reforted  to, 
by  the  fophifts  of  Greece,  in  the  happy  beginnings  of 
his  reign.  And  fome  of  thefe  feven  feem  to  have 
brought  moft  of  the  fciences  out  of  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia, into  Greece ;  particularly  thofe  of  Aftronomy, 
Aftrology,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic.  Thefe  were 
foon  followed  by  Pythagoras. (who  feems  to  have  intro- 
duced natural  and  moral  philofophy)  and  by  feveral  of 
his  foUowers^both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  But  of  all  thefe 
there  remains  nothing  in  writing  now  among  us.;  fo 
that  Hippocrates,  Plato,  andXenophon  are  the  firft  phi  - 
lofophers,  whofe  works  have  efcapcd  the  injuries  of 
time.  But  that  we  may  not  conclude,  the  firft  writers 
we  have  of  the  Grecians,  were  the  firft  learned  or  wife 
among  them ;  we  fhall  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the 
more  ancient  fages  of  Greece  appear,  by  the  charafters 
remaining  of  them,  to  have  been  much  the  grcatc? 
men.  1  hey  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers  of 
their  countries,  or  at  leaft  offered  and  invited  to- he  &» 
either  of  their  own  or  of  others,  that  defired  theni'  to 
frame  or  reform  their  feveral  inftitutions  of  civil'  gKH 
vernment.  They  were  commonly  excellent  poc^," 
and  great  phyficians:  they  were  fo  learned  in  natural. 
philofophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only  eclipfesi  ia  tte 
heavens,  but  earthquakes  at  land,  and  ftorjris  at&a^ 
great  droughts,  and  great  plagues,  much  plentyV  or 
much  fcarcity  of  certain  forts  of  fruits  or  griain  j  ho5  ■ 
to  mention  the  magical  powers  attributed  to  tevcfalof , 
them,  to  allay  ftorms,  to  raife  gales,  to  appeafe  cdm^.,, 
motions  of  people,  to  make  plagues  ccafe-,  whlcK.' 
qualities,  whether  upon  any. ground  b'F  truth  or  no, 
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yet,  if  well  believed^  mud  hav'e  rafed  them  to  that 
ftrange  ^ight  they  were  at,  of  common  efteem  anid 
honour,  in  their  own  and  fucceeding  ages. 

By  all  this  may  be  determined,  whether  our  mo- 
derns or  our  ancients  may  have  had  the  greater  and 
the  better  guides,  and  which  of  them  have  taken  the 
greater  pains,  and  with  the  more  application  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge.  And,  I  think,  it  is  enough  to 
ihew,  that  the  advantages  we  have  from  ihofe  we  call 
the  ancients,  may  not  be  greater,  than  what  they  had 
from  thofe  that  were  lb  to  them. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  high 
flights  of  wit  and  knowledge,  like  thofe  of  power  and 
of  empire  in  the  world,  may  not  have  been  made  by 
the  pure  native  force  offpirit  or  genius,  in  fome  fingle 
men,  rather  than  by  any  derived  ftrength  among  them, 
however  increafed  by  fucceflion;  and  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  the  atchievements  of  nature, 
rather  than  the  improvements  of  art.  Thus  the  con- 
quells  ,of  IS'iiuis  and  Scmiramis,  of  Alexander  and  Ta- 
merlane, which  I  take  to  have  beei^  the  greatcft  record- 
ed in  ftory,  were  at  their  height  in  thole  perfons  that 
began  them  j  and  fo  far  fron^  being  increafed  by  their 
fucceillbrs,  that  they  were  not  preferved  in  their  extent 
and  vigour  by  any  of  them,  grew  weaker  in  every 
hAnd  they  paflcd  through,  or  were  divided  into  many, 
t^at  let  up  for  great  Princes,  out  of  feveral  fmall  ruins 
of  .the  Erijt  empires,  till  they  withered  away  in  time,  or 
were  loft  by  the  change  of  names,  and  forms  of  fa- 
milies, or  governments. 

Juii  the  fame  fate  feems  to  have  attended  the  high- 
eft  flights  of  learning  and  of  knowledge,  that  are  up- 
on our  regifters.  Tbales,  Pythagoras,  Democritus, 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  wcj*e  the  firft 
inighty  conquerors  of  ignorance  in  our  world,  and 
n^ade  greater  progrcfles  in  the  feveral  empires  of  fci- 
ence^  than  any  of  their  fucceilbrs  have  been  fince  able 
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e>  reach.  Thrfe  luw  liftpdly  tttv  precended  more, 
than  to  Icttrn  WJMt  the  othevi  tai^ht^  to  remember 
^hat  they  invented^  anr4r  noi  able  to  compafs  that  it- 
felf,  they  have  fet  up  fol*  authors  upon  fome  parcels 
of  thofe  grew  (locks,  or  elfe  have  contented  themiclves 
only  to  comment  upon  thofe  tescts,  and  make  the  befb 
copies  they  could,  after  thofe  originals. 

I  have  long  thought,  that  the  diflferent  abilides  of 
men,  which  we  call  wifdom  or  prudence  for  the  con- 
duft  of  public  affairs  or  private  lite,  grow  diredliy  out 
of  that  little  grain  of  intelletft  or  good  fenfe  which 
they  bring  with  them  into  the  world  \  and  that  the  de- 
fedt  of  it  in  men  comes  from  fome  want  in  their  con* 
ccption  or  birth. 

Dixitque  fcmel  nafcentibus  auflor, 
Quicquid  fcire  licet. 

And  though  this  may  be  improved  or  impaired  in 
fome  degree,  by  accidents  of  education,  of  fhidyt 
and  of  converfdtion  and  bufinefs,  yet  it  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  native  force,  no  more  than  life 
can  beyond  the  period  to  which  it  was  deftined,  by 
the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  feminal  virtue. 

If  thefe  fpeculations  Ihould  be  true,  then  I  knonr 
not  what  advantages  we  can  pretend  to  modem  know« 
ledge,  by  any  we  receive  from  the  ancients :  nay  -ds 
pofiible,  men  may  lole  rather  than  gain  by  themt 
may  lefien  the  force  and  growth  of  their  own  genmii 
by  conftraining  and  foniiing  it  upon  that  of  otiters| 
may  have  lefs  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contentiiig 
themfclves  with  that  of  thofe  before  them.  So  a  man^ 
that  only  tranflatc^,  fhall  never  be  a  poet,  nor  apatnt^^ 
er  that  only  copies,  nor  a  fwimmer  that  (wims  ahfays 
with  bladders.  So  people  that  truft  wholly  fx>  othear^s 
charity,  and  without  induftry  of  their  own,  will  be 
always  poor.     Belidesvvho  can  teH^  whetherlcBrntc^ 
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may  not  eveir  weaken  inyeatioo^  in  ^  man  that  hm 
great  advantages  from  nature  and. birth  j  whether  th^ 
weight  and  number  of  fo  many  oth?r  mens  ^thoujghts 
and  notions  may  not  fupprcls  his  own,  or  hinder,  the 
motion  and  agitation  of  them,  from  which  all  inven- 
tion arifes ;  as  heaping  on  wood,  or  too  many  ItickSf 
or  too  clofc  together,  fuppredes,  and  Ibmetimcs  quite 
cxtinguiflies,  a  little  fpark  that  would  otherwife  have 
grown  up  to  a  noble  flame.  The  ftrength  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of 
cxercife,  than  of  cloaths ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  fo- 
reign heat  rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  conftitu- 
tions  tender  or  weaker,  than  they  would  be  without 
them.  Let  it  come  about  how  it  will,  if  we  are  dwarfs, 
we  are  ftill  fo  though  we  ftand  upon  a  giant's  Ihoul- 
ders ;  and  even  lb  placed,  yet  we  fee  lefs  than  he,  if 
we  are  naturally  fliorter  fightcd,  or  if  we  do  nbt  look  as 
much  about  us,  or  if  we  are  dazzled  with  the  height, 
which  often  happens  from  weaknefs  either  of  heart  or 
brain. 

In  the  growth  and  flature  of  fouls,  as  well  as  bo- 
dies, the  common  produftions  are  of  indifferent  fizcs^ 
that  occafion  no  gazing,  nor  no  wonder :  but,  tliough 
there  are  or  have  been  fometimes  dwarfs  and  fome- 
times  giants  in  the  world,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
there  muft  be  fuch  in  every  age  nor  in  every  country : 
this  we  can  no  more  conclude,  than  that  there  never 
haveibeen  any,  becaufc  there  are  none  now,  at  leaft  in 
liic  compafs  of  our  prefent  knowledge  or  enquiry.  As 
I  beJieve,  there  may  have  been  giants  at  fome  time, 
and  fome  place  or  other  in  the  world,  or  fuch  a  fta- 
turc,  as  may  not  have  been  equalled  perhaps  again, 
in  feveral  thoufands  of  years,  or  in  any  other  parts  \ 
fo  there  may  be  giants  in  wit  and  knowledge,  of  fo 
over- grown  a  fize,  as  not  to  be  equalled  again  in  ma- 
ny fucceffions  of  ages,  or  any  compafs  of  place  oj 
country*     Such,  1  am  fure,  Lucretius  efteems  and  de- 
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fcribes  Epicurus  to  have  been,  and  to  have  rifcn,  like 
8  prodigy  of  invention  and  knowledge,  luch  as  had 
not  b-^en  before,  nor  was  like  to  be  again;  and  I 
know  not  why  others  of  the  ancients  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  as  great  in  their  kinds,  and  to  have 
built  as  high,  though  upon  different  fchcmes  or  foun- 
daticns.     Becaufe  there  is  a  ftag*s  head  at  Amboyle  of 
a  moft  prodigious  fize,  and  a  lai^  table  at  Memorancy 
cut  out  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  vine-Hock,  is  it  necef- 
fary,  that  there  muft  be,  every  age,  fuch  a  ftag  in 
every  great  foreft,    or  fuch  a  vine  in  every  large  vine- 
yard ;  or  that  the  productions  of  nature,  in  any  kind, 
muft  be  ftill  alike,  or  fcmething  near  it,  becaufe  na- 
ture is  ftill  the  fame  ?  May  there  not  many  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  one  production  that  do  not  to  any 
other,  in  one  or  many  ages  ?  In  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
there  is  the  native  ftrcngth  of  the  feed,  both  from  the 
kind,  and  from  the  perfedlions  of  its  ripening,    and 
from  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant  that  bore  it: 
there  is   the  degree  of  ftrength  and   excellence,  in 
that  vein  of  earth  \^hcre  it  tirft  took  root :  there  is  a 
propriety  of  foil,  fuitcd  to  die  kind  of  tree  that  grows 
in  it:  there  is  a  great  fiv/our  or  dil- favour  to  its 
growth,  from  acci^it  iits  of  water  and  of  (helter,  from 
the  kindnels  or  unkinc-iurfs  of  feafons,  till  it  be  paft 
the  need  or  the  danger  of  them.     All  dicfe,  and  per- 
haps many  01  hers,  joined  with  the  propitioufncfs  of 
climate  to  that  fort  of  tree,  and  the  length  of  age 
it  Ihall  ftand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak,  a  fig, 
or  a  plane-tree,  that  fnall  defence  to  be  renowned  in 
ftory,    and  (hall  not  px^rluips  be  paralleled  in  other 
councrics  or  times. 

May  not  the  fame  have  happened  in  the  produftion, 
growth,  and  fizc  of  w  it  and  genius  in  the  world,  or 
in  fome  parts  or  ages  of  it,  and  from  many  more  cir- 
cumftanccs  th"a.t  contributed  tov/ards  it,  tlian  what  may 
Concur  to;  th^  ftupendou^,  growcli  of  a  tree  or  animal  ? 
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May  there  not  have  been^  in  Greece  or  Italy  of  old, 
fuch  prodigies  of  invention  and  learning  in  philofophy, 
mathematics,  phyfic,  oratory,  poetry,  that  none  has  cvCp 
fincc  approached  them,  as  well  as  there  were  in  paint* 
ing,  ftatuary ,  architechire  ?  And  yet  their  unparalleled 
and  inimitable  excellencies  in  tliefe  are  undifputed. 

Science  and  arts  have  run  their  circles,  and  had  their 
periods  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world :  they  are 
generally  agreed  to  have  held  their  courfe  frOm  Eajt 
to  Weft,  to  have  begun  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  to  have 
been  tranfplantcd  from  thence  to  Greece,  from  Greece 
to  Rome  -,  to  have  funk  there,  and,  after  many  ages, 
to  have  revived  from  thofe  aflies,  and  to  have  Iprung 
up  again  both  in  Italy  and  other  more  weftem  Pro- 
vinces of  Europe.  When  Chaldea  and  Egypt  were 
learned  and  civil,  Greece  and  Rome  were  as  rude  and 
barbarous  as  all  Egypt  and  Syria  now  are,  and  have 
been  long.  When  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  their 
heights  in  arts  and  fciences,  Gaul,  Germany,  Britaih, 
were  as  ignorant  and  barbarous,  as  any  parts  of  Greece 
or  Turkey  can  be  now. 

Thefe,  and  greater  changes,  are  made  in  the  feveral 
countries  of  the  world,  and  courfes  of  time,  by  the 
revolutions  of  empire,  the  devaftations  of  armies, 
the  cruelties  of  conquering,  and  the  calamities  of  en* 
flaved  nations  •,  by  the  violent  inundations  of  water 
in  fome  countries,  and  the  cruel  ravages  of  plagues 
in  others.  '  Thefe  fons  of  accidents  fometimes  lay 
them  fo  wafte,  that,  when  they  rife  again,  'tis  from 
fuch  low  beginnings,  that  they  look  like  new-created 
regions,  or  growing  out  of  the  original  ftate  of  man- 
kind,' and  without  any  records  or  remembrances,  be* 
yond  certain  fhort  periods  of  time.  Thus  that  vaft 
continent  of  Norway  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  wholly'de- 
folatcd  by  a  plague,  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  yeiirs 
ago,  that  it  was  for  fome  ages  following  a  very  defart, 
and  fince  all  over-grown  with  wood :  and  Ireland  "was 
.  r/  ^  fo 
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fo  fpoiled  and  wafted  by  the  conqucft  of  the  Scutes 
and  Danes,  that  there  hardly  remains  any  ftory  or  tra- 
dition what  that  ifland  was,  how  planted  or  governed 
above  five  hundred  years  ago.  What  changes  have 
been  made  by  violent  ftorms,  and  inundations  of  the 
fea  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  is 
hard  to  know,  or  to  believe  what  is  told,  nor  how  ig- 
norant they  have  left  us  of  all  thatpafJed  there  before 
a  certain  andfhort  period  of  time. 

The  accounts  ot  mnny  other  countries  would  per- 
haps as  hardly,  and  as  late,  have  waded  out  of  the 
depths  of  time,  and  gulphs  of  ignorance,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  afliftances  of  thofe  two  languages,  to 
which  we  owe  all  we  have  of  learning  or  ancient  records 
in  the  world.  For  whether  wc  have  any  thing  of  the  old 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabian,  that  is  truely  genuine  or 
more  ancient  than  the  Auguftan  age,  I  am  much  in 
doubt  i  yet  it  is  probable  the  vaft  Alexandrian  hbrary 
iriuft  have  chiefly  confifted  of  books  compofed  in  thofe 
languages,  with  the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and^thiopic, 
or  at  leaft  tranflated  out  of  them  by  the  care  of  the 
Egyptian  Kings  or  Priefts,  as  the  Old  'JYftamcnt  was, 
wherein  the  Septuagints  employed  left  their  name  to 
tfiat  famous  tranflation. 

*Tis  very  true  and  juft,  all  that  is  faid  of  the  migh- 
ty progrefs  that  learning  and  knowledge  have  made  in 
thefc  weftern  parts  of  Europe, within  thefe  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  but  that  does  not  conclude,  it  muft  be  at 
a  greater  height  than  it  had  been  in  other  countries, 
where  it  was  growing  much  longer  periods  of  time  5 
it  argues  more  how  low  it  was  then  amongft  us,  ra-. 
ther  than  how  high  it  is  now. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  almoft  all  Icarti  - 
ing  was  buried  in  its  ruins  :  the  northern  nations,  that 
conquered  or  rather  overwhelmed  it  by  their  numbers, 
were  too  barbarous  to  prefervcthc  remains. aEleanuiw: 
or  civility,  more  careiuUy  than  the$riisd-tfa^^n^ 
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tuary  or  architefture,    which  fell  before  their  brutifh 
rage.     The  Saracens  indeed  from  their  conquefts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  carried  home  great  fpoils  of 
learning,  as  well  as  other  riches,  and  gave  the  origi- 
nal of  all  that  knowledge,  which  flourifhed  for  fomc 
time  among  the  Arabians,  and  has  fince  been  copied 
out  of  many  authors  among  them,  as  theirs  have  been 
out  of  thofe  of  the  countries  they  had  fubdued  •,  nor 
indeed  do  learning,  civility,  morality,  feem  any  where 
to  have  made  a  greater  growth,    in  fo  Ihort  a  time, 
than  in  that  empire,  nor  to  have  flourilhed  more  than 
in  the  reign  of  their  great  Almanzor,  under  whole  vi- 
ctorious enfigns  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  ; 
but  the  Goths,  and  all  the  reft  of  thofc  Scythian  fwarms 
that  from  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Elb,  under  fo 
many  feveral  names,  over-run  all  Europe,  took  very 
hardJy  and  very  late  any  tindlure  of  the  leaniing  and 
humanity  that  had  flourifhed  in  the  feveral  regions  of 
it,  under  the  proteftion,  and  by  the  example  and  in- 
ftruftions,   of  the  Romans,  that  had  folonje;  poflefled 
them  :  thofe  northern  nations  were  indeed  calier  indu- 
ced to  embrace  the  religion  of  thofc  they  had  fubdued, 
and  by  their  devotion  gave  great  authority  and  revenues, 
and  thereby  eafe,  to  the  Clergy,  both  fecular  and  regu- 
lar,  through  all  their  conquefts.     Great  numbers  of 
the  better  fort  among  the  oppreffed  natives,  finding  this 
Vein  among  them,  and  no  other  way  to  be  fafe  and 
quiet  under  fuch  rough  mafters,  betook  themfclvcs  to 
tnc  profeffion  and  aflemblies  of  religious  orders  and 
fraternities,  and  among  thofe  only  were  prefer\'ed  all 
the  poor  remainders  of  learning,  in  thefe  feveral  coun- 
tries. 

But  tbefe  good  men  either  contented  themfelves  with 
thdr  devotion,  or  with  the  eafe  of  quiet  lives,  or  elfc 
epqslDyttd  their  thoughts  and  ftudies  to  raife  and  main- 
ttia  the  citecm  and  authority  of  that  facred  order,  to 
^  .ihgnowedthc'fafcty  and  repofe,  the  wealth  and 
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honour  they  enjoyed.  And  in  tliis  they  fo  well  fuc* 
cecded,  that  the  conquerors  were  governed  by  thofe 
they  had  fubdued,  the  greateft  Princes  by  the  meaneft 
Priefts,  and  the  viftorious  Franks  and  Lom][>ard  Kings 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  Prelates. 

Whilft  the  Clergy  were  bufied  in  thefe  thoughts  or 
ftudies,  the  better  fort  among  the  Laity  were  wholly 
turned  to  arms  and  to  honour,  the  meaner  fort  to  la- 
bour or  to  fpoil ;  Princes  taken  up  with  wars  among 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  of  the  holy  land,  or  between 
the  Popes  and  Emperors  upondifputes  of  the  ecclefia- 
fbcal  and  fccular  powere  -,  learning  fo  little  in  ufe 
among  them,  that  few  could  write  or  read,  befides  thofe 
of  the  long  robes.  During  this  courfe  of  time,  which 
lafted  many  ages  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Greek  tongue  was  wholly  loft,  and  the  purity  of  the  Ro- 
man to  that  degree,  that  what  remained  of  it  was  only 
a  certain  jargon  rather,  than  Latin,  that  pafled  among 
the  Monks  and  Friars  who  were  at  all  learned  ;  and 
among  the  ftudents  of  the  feveral  univerfities,  which 
fcrved  to  carry  them  to  Rome  in  puriuit  of  preferments 
or  caules  depending  there,  and  little  elfe. 

When  the  Turks  took  Conftantinople,  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  foon  after  pofleffed  themfelves 
Qf  all  Greece,  the  poor  natives,  fearing  the  tyranny  of 
thofe  cruel  mafters,  made  their  efcapes  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Chriftendom,  Ibme 
by  the  Auftriah  territories  into  Germany,  others  by  the 
Venetian  into  Italy  and  France;  feveral  that  were  learn- 
ed among  thefe  Grecians  (and  brought  many  ancient 
books  with  them  in  that  language)  began  to  teach  it ' 
in  thefe  countries  ;  firft  to  gain  fiibfiftence,  and  after- 
wards favour  in  fome  Princes  or  great  men's  courts, ' 
who  began  to  take  a  pleafure  or  pride  in  countenan  - 
cing  learned  men.  Thus  began  thereftbration  of  learn- 
ing in  thefe  parts,  with  that  of  the  Greek  tongue  -,  and 
foon  after,  Keuchlyn  and  Eralhius  began  that  of  die 
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purer  and  ancient  Latin.  After  them,  Buchanan  caf^ 
ried  it,  I  think,  to  the  greateft  height  of  any  of  the 
moderns  before  or  fince.  The  Monkilh  Latin  upon  his 
return  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  and  remains  only  in 
the  inns  of  Germany  or  Poland  •,  and  with  the  reditu- 
tion  of  thefe  two  noble  languages,  arid  the  books  re- 
maining of  them  (which  many  Princes  and  Prelates 
were  curious  to  recover  and  cofleft)  learning  of  all  forts 
began  to  thrive  in  thefe  weftem  regions  :  and  fince 
that  time,  and  in  the  firft  fucceeding  century,  made 
perhaps  a  greater  growth  than  in  any  other  that  we 
know  of  in  fuch  a  compafs  of  time,  confidering  into 
what  depths  of  ignorance  it  was  funk  before. 

But  why  from  thence  (hould  be  concluded,  that  it 
has  out-grown  all  that  was  ancient,  I  fee  no  reafon. 
If  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  man  at  thirty  years  old  ihould 
fall  into  a  confumption,  and  fo  draw  on  till  fifty  in  the 
extremeft  weaknefs  and  infirmity ;  after  that,  fhould 
b^n  to  recover  health  till  fixty  ;  fo  as  to  be  again  as 
ftrong  as  men  ufually  are  at  that  age  :  it  might  per- 
haps truly  be  faid  in  that  cafe,  that  he  had  grown  more 
in  ftrength  that  laft  ten  years  than  any  others  of  his 
life ;  but  not  that  he  was  grown  to  more  ftrength  and 
vigour  than  he  had  at  thirty  years  old. 

But  what  are  the  fciences  wherein  we  pretend  to  ex- 
cel ?  I  know  of  no  new  philofc^hers,  that  have  made 
entries  upon  that  noble  ftage  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
paft,  unlefs  Des  Cartes  and  Hobbs  fhould  pretend  to  it; 
of  whom  I  (hall  make  no  critique  here,  but  only  fay, 
that,  by  what  appears  of  learned  men's  opinions  in  this 
age,  they  have  by  no  means  eclipfcd  the  luftre  of  Plato, 
Ariftode,    Epicurus,  or  others  of  the  ancients,  -  For  - 
graxnmar  or   rhetoric,  no  man  ever  difputed  it  with  '^ 
them  J   nor  for  poetry,   that  ever  I  heard  of,  ijcfides . 
the  new  French  author  I  have  mentioned ;  and  ^igainft  - 
whoTe  opinion  there  could,  I  thinks  oever  have  beat. : 

given 
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giv^Q  ilronger  evidence,  than  by  his  own  poems,  print* 

cd  together  with  that  trcatife. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Aftronomy,  to  vie  with  the 
ancients,  unlcfs  it  be  the  Copernican  fyftem  ;  nor  in 
Phyfic,  unlefs  Harvey's  circulation  of  die  blood.  But 
whether  either  of  thefe  be  modem  difcoveries^  or  de- 
rived from  old  fountains,  is  difputed :  nay  it  is  £>  too 
whether  they  are  true  or  no ;  for  though  realbn  may^ 
feem  to  favour  them  more  than  the  contrary  opinions, 
yet  fenlc  can  very  hardly  allow  them  ;  and,  to  jfatisfy 
mankind,  both  thefe  niuft  concur.  But  if  they  are 
true,  yet  thefe  two  great  difcoveries  have  mack  no 
change  in  the  conclufionsof  Aftronomy,  nor  in  the  pra- 
ftice  of  Phyfic,  and  fo  have  been  of  little  ufe  to  the 
world,  though  perhaps  of  much  honour  to  the  au- 
thors. 

What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  Mufic,  by  which 
men  and  beafts,  filhes,  fowls,  and  ferpents,  were  k 
frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed  5 
by  which  the  paiTions  of  men  were  railed  to  the  gieac« 
eft  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  fuddcnly  appeafed, 
fo  ns  tiiey  might  be  juftly  faid  to  be  turned  into  lions 
or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the  powers  and 
charms  of  this  admirable  art  ?  *Tis  agresd  by  the 
learned,  that  the  fcience  of  mufic,  fo  admired  of  the 
ancients,  is  wholly  loft  in  the  world,  and  that  what  we 
have  now  is  made  up  out  of  certain  note$  that  fell  in- 
to the  fiincy  or  oblervation  of  a  poor  Frier,  in  chant- 
ing his  matins.  So  as  thofe  two  divine  excellencies 
of  mufic  and  poetry  are  grown,  in  a  manner,  to  be 
Uttle  more,  but  the  one  fiddUng,  and  the  other  rhy- 
ming ',  and  are  indeed  very  worthy  the  ignorance  of 
the  l^  ricr,  and  tlie  barbaroufnefs  of  d>c  Goths  that  in- 
troduced them  among  us. 

What  have  we  remaining  of  Magic,  by  which  the 
Indians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians  were  fo  renown- 
ed, an  J  by  which  cfFecls  fo  wonderful,  and  to  common 

men 
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men  fo  aftpnifliing,  were  produced,  as  made  them 
have  recouife  to  Spirits,  or  fupernatural  Powers,  for 
fome  account  of  their  ilrange  operations  ?  By  Magic, 
I  mean  fome  excelling  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
various  powers  and  qualities  in  its  feveral  produ£lions> 
and  the  application  of  certain  agents  to  certain  pati* 
ents,  which,  by  force  of  fome  peculiar  qualities,  pro- 
duce effefts  very  different  from  what  fall  under  vulgar 
obfervation  or  comprehenfion.  Thefe  are  by  ignorant 
people  called  Magic  or  conjuring,  and  fuch  like  terms, 
and  an  account  of  them,  much  about  as  wife,  is  given 
by  the  common  learned,  from  Sympathies,  Antipathies, 
Idiofyncrafies,  Talifmans,  and  fomefcraps  or  terms  left 
us  by  the  Egyptians  or  Grecians  of  the  ancient  magic ; 
but  the  fcience  feems,  with  ieveral  others,  to  be  wholly 
lolt 

What  traces  have  we  left  of  that  admirable  fcience 
or  fkill  in  architecture,  by  which  fuch  ftupenduous  fa** 
brics  have  been  raifed  of  old,  and  £>  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  been  produced,  and  which  are  ib 
little  approached  by  our  modern  atchievcments  of  this 
fort,  that  they  hardly  fall  within  our  imagination  ?  not 
to  mention  the  walls  and  palace  of  3abylon,  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  tomb  of  Mauiblus,  or  cololle  of 
Rhodes,  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Greece  and  Rome  : 
what  can  be  moire  admirable  in  this  kind  than  the  Ro« 
man  theatres,  their  aquedudls,  and  their  bridges, 
among  which  that  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube  ieems  to 
have  been  the  laft  flight  of  the  ancient  architei^ure  f 
The  ftupenduous  effcds  of  this  fcience  fufficiently 
evince  at  what  heights  the  Mathematics  were  among 
the  ancients ;  but  if  this  be  not  enough,  whoever 
would  be  fatisfied,  need  gp  no  further  than  the  fiegp 
of  Syracufe,  and  that  mighty  defence  made  againfl:  the 
Roman  power,  more  by  tlie  wonderful  fcience  and  arts 
of  Arcliimedes,  and  almoft  magical  force  of  his  engines^ 
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than  by  all  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  or  number  arfd 

bravery  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  girateft  invention  that  I  know  of,  in  latter  ages, 
has  been  that  of  the  loadftone,  and  confequently  the 
greateft  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  na- 
vigation ;  yet  there  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  lome* 
thing  ilupenduous  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  built  of 
their  fhips  and  galleys  of  old ;  and  the  (kill  of  pik)ts, 
fix)m  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  in  the  more  ferene 
climates,  may  be  Judged,  by  the  navigations  lb  cele- 
brated in  (lory,  ottheTyrians  and  Carthaginians,  not 
to  mention  other  nations.  However,  it  is  to  this  we 
owe  the  difcovery  and  commerce  of  fo  many  va(t  odun« 
tries,  which  were  very  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  the  experimental  proof  of  this  terreftrial 
globe,  which  was  before  only  fpeculation,  but  has 
iince  been  furrounded  by  the  fortune  and  boldntfs  of 
leveral  navigators.  From  this  great,  tho'  fortuitous 
invention,  and  the  confequence  thereof,  it  ifiuft  be  al- 
lowed, that  geography  is  mightily  advanced  in  thefe 
latter  ages.  The  vaft  continents  of  China,  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  the  long  extent  and  coa(b  of  Africa, 
wirh  the  numberlefs  iflands  belonging  to  them,  have 
been  hereby  introduced  into  our  acquaintance,  and  our 
maps ;  and  great  increafes  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
none  of  knowledge,  brought  among  us,  further  than 
the  extent  and  (ituation  of  country,  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  fo  many  original  nations  which  we  call  bar- 
barous, and  1  am  fure  have  treated  them  as  if  we 
hardly  efteemed  them  to  be  a  part  of  mankind.  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  many  great  and  more  noble  u(es  would 
have  been  made  of  fuch  conquefts  or  difcoveries,  if 
they  had  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  thofe  ages  when  knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as 
great  requeft,  as  endlefs  gains  and  wealth  are  among  us 
now ;  and  how  much  greater  difcoveries  might  have 
been  made,  by  fuch  fpirits  as  theirs,  is  hard  to  guefs. 
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1  am  iunc,  ours,  though  great,  yet  look  very  imper- 
fcdt,  as  to  what  the  face  of  this  terreftrial  globe  would 
probftbly  appear,  if  they  had  been  purfued  as  far  as 
we  might  juftly  have  expefted  from  the  progreffes  of 
navigation  fmce  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  which  feems 
to  have  been  long  at  a  (land :  how  little  has  been  per- 
formed of  what  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  confidently 
promifed,  of  a  north -weft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  North  of  China  ?  How  little  do  we  know 
of  the  lands  on  that  fide  of  the  Magellan  Straits  that 
lie  towards  the  fouth  pole,  which  may  be  vaft  iflands 
or  continents,  for  aught  any  can  yet  aver,  though  that 
paiTage  was  fo  long  fince  found  out  ?  Whether  Japan 
be  ifland  or  continent,  with  fome  parts  of  Tartary  on 
the  north-fide,  is  not  ceruinly  agreed.  The  lands  of 
Yedfo  upon  the  nonh^eaft  continent  have  been  no  mors 
than  coafied^  and  whether  they  may  not  join  to  the 
northern  continent  of  America,  is  by  fome  doubted. 

But  the  defed  or  negligence  feems  yet  to  have  been 
gieacer  towards  the  South,  where  we  know  little  be- 
yond thirty  five  degrees,  and  that  only  by  the  heceffity 
of  dottbliog  the  Cape  t>f  Good  Hope  in  our  Eaft-'India 
voyages  :  yet  a  continent  has  been  long  fince  found 
out  within  fifteen  degrees  to  South,  and  about  the 
length  of  Java,  which  is  marked  by  the  name  of  New 
Holland  in  the  map,  and  to  what  extent  none  knows, 
either  to  the  South,  the  Eaft,  or  the  Weft  \  yet  the 
Learned  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  muft  be  a  ba- 
lance of  earth  on  that  fide  of  the  line  in  fome  propor- 
tion to  what  there  is  on  the  other;  and  that  it  cannot  be 
all  fea  from  thirty  degrees  to  the  fouth  pole,  fince  we 
have  found  land  to  above  fixty-fivc  degrees  towards  the 
North.  But  our  navigators  that  way  have  been  con« 
fined  to  the  roads  of  trade  \  and  our  difcoveries  bound* 
ed  by  what  we  can  manage  to  a  certain  degree  of  gain* 
And  I  have  heard  it  faid  among  the  Dutch,  that  their 
Eaft -India  company  have  long  fmce  forbidden,  and 
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under  the  greatcft  penalties,  any  further  attempts  of 
difcovering  that  continent,  having  already  more  trade 
in  thofe  parts  than  they  can  turn  to  account,  and  fear- 
ing fome  more  populous  nation  of  Europe  might  make 
great  eftablifhments  of  trade  in  fome  of  thofe  unknown 
regions,  which  might  ruin  or  impair  what  they  have 
already  in  the  Indies. 

Thus  \vc  are  lame  ftill  in  geography  itfelf,  which 
we  might  have  expefted  to  run  up  to  fo  much  grea- 
ter  perfection  by  the  ufe  of  the  compafs ;  and  it 
ieems  to  have  been  little  advanced  thefe  lafl  hundred 
years.  So  far  have  we  been  from  improving  upon 
thofe  advantages  we  have  received  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients,  that,  fmce  the  late  reiloration 
of  learning  and  arts  among  us,  our  firft  flights  fccm 
to  have  been  the  higheft,  and  a  fudden  damp  to  have 
fallen  upon  our  wings,  which  has  hindered  us  ftoin  ri- 
fmg  above  certain  heights.  The  arts  of  painting  and 
ftatuary  began  to  revive  with  learning  itt  Eurbpe,  and 
made  a  great  but  (hort  flight;  fo  as^,  fdr  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  we  have  not  had  one  matter  in  ekher 
of  them,  who  defcrved  a  rank  with  thofe  that  flourifli- 
ed  in  that  fliort  period  after  they  began  among^us. 

It  were  too  great  a  mortification  to  think,  that  the 
fame  fate  has  happened  to  us,  even  in  our  modern 
learning,  as  if  the  growth  of  that,  as  iJirell  as  of  na- 
tural bodies,  had  fome  ftiort  periods,  beyond  which  ft 
could  not  reach,  and  after  which  it  miift  begin  to  de- 
cay. It  falls  in  one  country  or  one  age,  and  rifcs 
again  in  others,  but  never  beyond  a  certain  pitch.  One 
man,  or  one  country,  at  a  certain  time  runs  a  great 
Jength  in  fome  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  lofcs 
-as  much  ground  in  others,  that  were  perhaps  as  ufc- 
•ful  and  as  valuable.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  ca- 
pacity in  the  greatefl:  veflel,  and,  when  it  is  full,  if 
you  pour  in  ftill,  it  muft  run  out  fome  way  or  other, 
aiid,  the  more  it  runs  out  on  one  fide,  the  lelk  runs 
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out  at  the  other.  So  the  greateft  memory,  after  a 
certain  degree,  as  it  learns  or  retains  more  of  fome 
things  or  words,  lofes  and  forgets  as  much  of  others. 
The  largeft  and  deepeft  reach  of  thought,  the  more 
it  purfues  fome  certain  fubjefts,  the  more  it  neglefts 
others. 

Befides,  few  men  or  none  excel  in  all  faculties  o^ 
mind.  A  great  memory  may  fail  of  invention  •,  both 
may  want  judgment  to  digeftor  apply  what  they  re-« 
member  or  invent.  Great  courage  may  want  caution ) 
great  prudence  may  want  vigour  j  yet  all  are  neceffary 
to  make  a  great  Commander.  But  how  can  a  man 
hope  to  excel  in  all  qualities,  when  fome  are  produced 
by  the  heat,  others  by  the  coldnefs  of  brain  and  tem- 
per ?  The  abilities  of  man  muft  fall  fhorr  on  one  fide 
or  other,  like  too  fcanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  a-bed, 
if  you  pull  it  upon  your  fhoulders  you  leave  your  feet 
bare  9  if  you  thruft  it  down  upon  your  feet,  your- 
fhouldexs  arc  uncovered. 

Bu^  what  would  we  have^  unleis  it  be  other  natun?d 
and  ^ing3  than  God  Almighty  has  given  us  ?  The 
height  Qi^our  Matures  may  be  fix  or  feven  feet,  and 
we  would  have  it  fixteen  5  the  length  of  our  age  may 
reach  to  a  hundred  years,  and  we  would  have  it  a  thou- 
fand.  ,  We  are  born  to  grovel  upon  the  earth,  and  wo 
would, f^iia  fo^r  up  to  the  ikies.     Vv'e  cannot  compre- 
hend  the,  growth  of  a  kernel  or  feed,  the  frame  of  aa 
ant  or  bee>  we  are  amazed  at  the  wifdom  of  the  one# 
and  induftry  pf  the  other  y  and  yet  we  will  know  the 
fubftance,  tJie  figure,  the  courfes,  the  influences  of  all 
thofe  glorious  cekftial  bodies^,,  and  the  end  for  which 
they  wepe  made  :  we  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account 
how  thunder  and  lightning  (that  great  artillery  of  God 
Almighty)  is  produced  >  and  we  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  voice  of  a  man  is  framed,  that  poor  little 
noifc  we  make  every  time  we  fpeak.     The  motion  of 
the  fun  is  plain  and  evident  to  fome  allronomers,  and 
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of  the  earth  to  others ;  yet  we  none  of  us  know  which 
of  them  moves,  and  meet  with  many  Teeming  impof^ 
fibilities  in  both,  and  beyond  the  fathom  of  human 
reafon  or  comprehenfion.  Nay,  we  do  not  to  much 
as  know  what  motion  is,  nor  how  a  ftone  moves  fVom 
our  hand,  when  we  throw  it  crofs  the  ftreet.  Of  all 
thefc  that  moft  ancient  and  divine  writer  gives  the  beft 
account  in  that  fhort  fatire,  "  Vain  man  would  £un 
*'  be  wife,  when  he  is  born  like  a  wild  afs*s  colt.** 

But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his 
ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  fup- 
plies  by  fufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about  hun 
as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be 
feen  ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Ocean  ;  when  he  has  (hot  his  beft,  he 
is  fure,  none  ever  did  nor  ever  can  (hoot  better  or  be- 
yond it.  His  own  reafon  is  the  certain  meafure  of 
truth,  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  poifibk  in  na- 
ture ;  though  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  change  everjr 
feven  years,  as  well  as  his  ftrength  and  his  features  j 
nay,  though  his  opinions  change  every  week  or  every 
day,  yet  he  is  fure,  or  at  leaft  confident,  that  his  pre- 
fcnt  thoughts  and  conclufions  arejuft  and  true,  and 
cannot  be  deceived :  and,  among  all  the  miferies  to 
which  mankind  is  born  and  fubjedted  in  the  whole 
courfe  of ^ his  life,  he  has  this  one  felicity  to  comfort 
and  fupport  him,  that,  in  all  ages,  in  all  things,  every 
man  is  always  in  the  right.  A  boy  of  fifteen  is  wifcr 
than  his  father  at  forty,  the  meaneft  fubjeft  than  his 
Prince  or  Governors  ;  and  the  modern  fcholars,  be 
caufe  they  have,  for  a  hundred  years  paft,  learned  tbcii 
leflbn  pretty  well,  ai-e  much  more  knowing  than  the 
ancients  their  matters. 

But  let  it  be  fo,  and  proved  by  good  reafons,  is  it 
fo  by  experience  too  ?  Have  the  ftudies,  the  writings, 
the  produftions  of  Grelham  college,  or  the  late  aca- 
demies of  Paris,  outihined  or  cclipfcd  the  Lycaeum  rf 
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Plato,  the  academy  of  Ariftotlc,  theStoa  ofZeno,  the 
garden  of  Epicurus  ?  Has  Harvey  oucdont  Hippocra*- 
tes ;  or  Wilkins,  Archimedes  ?  AreD*Avila*s  and  Stra- 
da's  hiftories  beyond  thofe  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  ? 
Are  Sleyden's  commentaries  beyond  thofe  of  Casfar  ? 
the  flights  of  Boileau  above  thofe  of  Virgil  ?  If  all' 
this  muft  be  allowed,  I  will  then  yield  Gondibert  to 
have  excelled  Homer,  as  is  pretended  ;  and  the  mo- 
dern French  poetry,  all  that  of  the  ancients.  And 
yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  as  reafonably  faid,  that  the 
plays  in  Moorfields  are  beyond  the  Olympid  games ;  a 
Welftiorlrifh  harp,  excels  thofe  of  Orpheus  and  Arion  j 
the  pyramid  in  London,  thofe  of  Memphis  -,  and  the 
French  conquefts  in  Flanders  are  greater  than  thofe  of 
Alexander  and  Casfar,  as  their  opera's  and  panegyrics 
would  make  us  believe. 

But  the  confideration  of  poetry  ought  to  be  a  fub- 
jeft  by  itfelf.  For  the  books  we  have  in  profe,  do  any 
of  the  modern  we  converfe  with  appear  of  fuch  a  fpi- 
rit  and  force,  as  if  they  would  live  longer  than  the  an- 
cient have  done  ?  If  our  wit  and  eloquence,  our 
knowledge  or  inventions,  would  deferve  it  -,  yet  our 
languages  would  not :  there  is  no  hope  of  their  lad- 
ing long,  nor  of  any  thing  in  them ;  they  change 
every  hundred  years  fo  as  to  be  hardly  known  for  the 
fame,  or  any  thing  of  the  fonner  ftyles  to  be  endured 
by  the  latter ;  fo  as  they  can  no  more  laft  like  the  an- 
cients, than  excellent  carvings  in  wood,  like  thofe  in 
marble  or  brafs. 

The  three  modern  tongues  moftefteemed,  are  Ita- 
lian,. Spanilh,  and  French  ;  all  imperfeft  dialefts  of 
the  noble  Roman  ;  firft  mingled  and  corrupted  with 
the  harfli  words  and  terminations  of  thofe  many  dif- 
ferent and  barbarous  nations,  by  whofe  invafions  and 
cxcurfions  the  Roman  empire  was  long  infefted  :  they 
were  afterwards  made  up  into  thefe  feveral  languages, 
by  long  and  popular  ufe,  out  of  thofe  ruins  and  cor- 
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ruptions  of  Latin,  and  the  prevailing  languages  of 
thofe  nations  t6  which  thefe  feveral  Provinces  came 
in  time  to  be  moft  and  longcft  fubjedted  (as  the  Goths 
and  Moors  in  Spain^  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy, 
the  Franks  in  G^ul )  befides  a  mingle  of  thofe  tongues 
which  v/cre  original  to  .Gaul  and  to  Spain,  before  the 
Roman  conquefts  and  eflablifliments  there.  Of  thefe, 
there  may  be  feme  remainders  in  Bifcay  or  the  Afturias; 
but  I  doubt,  whether  there  be  any  of  the  old  Gallic  in 
France,  the  fubjedlion  there  having  been  more  univer- 
fal,  both  to  the  Romans  and  Franks.  But  I  do  not 
find  the  mountainous  parts  on  the  North  of  Spain  were 
ever  wholly  fubducd,  or  formerly  governed,  either  by 
the  Romans,  Goths,  or  Saracens,  no  more  than  Wales 
by  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Normans,  after  their  conquefts 
in  our  ifland,  which  has  preferved  the  ancient  Bifcayan 
and  Britifh  more  entire,  than  any  native  tongue  of 
other  Provinces,  where  the  Roman  and  Gothic  or 
Ko;thern  conquefts  reached,  and  were  for  any  time 
eftablilhed, 

^Tis  eafy  to  imagine,  how  imperfeft  copies  thefe 
modern  languages,  thus  compofed,  muft  needs  be  df 
fo  excellent  an  original,  being  patched  up  out  of  the 
conceptions,  as  well  as  founds,  of  fuch  barbarous  or 
enflavcd  people  -,  whereas  the  Latin  was  framed  W 
cultivated  by  the  thoughts  and  ufes  of  the  nobleftiftii. 
tion  that  appears  upon  any  record  of  ftory,  and  cW- 
riched  only  by  the  fpoils  of  Greece,  which  alone  could 
pretend  to  conteftit  with  them.  *Tis  obvious  efioti^, 
what  rapport  there  is,  and  muft  ever  be,  betwted  tMc 
thoughts  and  words,  the  conceptions  and  langua^' 
of  every  country,  and  hew  great  a  difierencfctWk  mufjt 
make  in  the  comparifon  and  excellence  of  books  ^'Md 
l)ow  eafy  and  juft  a  preference  it  muft  decree  to  tholfc 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  before  any  of  the  Modcirfl 
languages. 

it  ir.ay,  perhaps,  be  further  afHrmed,  ihia^ikwic^ 

the 
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ancients,  that  the  oldeft  books  we  have  are  ftill  in 
r  kind  the  beft.  Theitwo  moft  ancient  that  I  know 
1  profe,  among  thofe  we  call  profane  authors,  a^c- 
)p's  Fables  and  Phalaris's  Epiftles,  both  living  near  ^-V^ 
fame  time,  which  was  that  of  Cyrus  and  Pythago- 
As  the  firft  has  been  agreed  by  all  ages  fince,  for 
greateft  matter  in  his  kind,  and  all  others  of  that 
have  been  but  imitations  of  his  original;  fo  I 
k  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  to  have  more  race, 
e  Ipirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any 
rs  I  have  ever  feen,  either  ancient  or  modern.  I 
w  feveral  learned  men  (or  that  ufually  pais  for 
^  under  the  name  of  critics )  have  not  efteemed 
1  genuine,  and  Politian  with  fome  others  have  at- 
ited  them  to  Lucian :  but  I  think  he  muft  have 
\  (kill  in  painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be 
iriginal  •,  fuch  diverfity  of  pafTions,  upon  fuch  va- 
'  of  actions  and  paflages  of  life  and  government, 
freedom  of  thought,  fuch  boldnefs  of  expreflion, 
bounty  to  his  friends,  fuch  fcorn  of  his  enemies, 
honour  of  learned  men,  fuch  efteem  of  good, 
knowledge  of  life,  fuch  contempt  of  death,  with 
fiercenefs  of  nature  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could 
T  be  reprefented  but  by  him  that  poflefled  them  ; 
I  efteem  Lucian  to  have  been  no  more  capable  of 
ing,  than  of  afting  what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  one 
,  you  find  the  fcholar  or  the  fophift  •,  and  in  all 
ather,  the  tyrant  and  the  commander. 
he  next  to  thefe,  in  time,  are  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
Hippocrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Ariftotle ;  of 
ml  (hall  fay  no  more,  than,  what  I  think  is  al- 
4  by  all,  that  they  are  in  their  feveral  kinds  in- 
iWe.  So  are  Caefar,  Salluft,  and  Cicero,  in  theirs, 
are  the  ancienteft  of  the  Latin  (I  fpeak  ftill  of 
•)  unlefs  it  be  fome  little  of  old  Cato  upon  ruftic 
rs. 

hfrheight  and  purity  of  the  Roman  ftyle,  as  it  be- 
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gan  towards  the  time  of  Lucretius,  which  was  about 
that  of  the  Jugurthin  war  •,  fo  it  ended  about  that  of 
Tiberitfs  -,  and  the  laft  ftrain  of  it  fecms  to  have  been 
Vdleius  Paterculus. .  The  purity  of  the  Greek  lafted  a 
great  deal  longer,  and  muft'  be  allowed  till  Trajan's 
time,  when  Plutarch  wrote,  whofe  Greek  is  much 
more  eftimable,  than  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  his  contem- 
porary*  After  this  laft,  1  know  none  that  deierves 
"  the  name  of  Latin,  in  comparifon  of  what  went  before 
them,  erpecially  in  the  Auguftan  age;  if  any,  'tis  the 
little  treatife  of  Minutius  Felix.  All  Latin  books  that 
we  have  till  the  end  of  Trajan,  and  all  Greek  till  the 
end  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  have  a  true  and  very  efti- 
mable value.  All  written  fince  that  time  feem  to  me 
to  have  little  more  than  what  comes  from  the  relation 
of  events  we  are  glad  to  know,  or  the  controverfy  of 
opinions  in  religion  or  laws,  wherein  the  bufy  world 
has  been  fo  much  employed. 

The  great  wits  among  the  moderns  have  been,  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  their  fevcral  kinds,  of  the  Itali- 
an, Boccace,  Machiavel,  and  Padre  Paolo ;  among  the 
Spaniards,  Cervantes  (who  writ  Don  Quixote  )  and  Gue- 
vara •,  among  the  French,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne; 
among  the  Englifh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Scl» 
den :  I  mention  nothing  of  what  is  written  upon  the 
fubjecb  of  divinity,  wherein  the  Spanifh  and  Ensliih 
pens  have  been  moft  converfant,  and  moft  excelled. 
The  modern  French  are  Voiture,  Rochefaucault's  Me- 
moirs, Bufly's  Amours  de  Gaul,  with  feveral  other  lit- 
tie  relations  or  memoirs  that  have  run  this  age,  which 
are  very  pleafant  and  entertaining,  and  fceai  to  have 
refined  the  French  language  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
be  well  exceeded.  I  doubt  it  may  have  happened  there, 
as  it  does  in  all  works,  that,  the  more  they  arc  filed 
and  poliflied,  the  lefs  they  have  of  weight  and  of 
ftrength;  and,  as  that  language  has  much  more  fine- 
ncf$  and  faioothnefs  at  this  time,  fo  1  take  it  to  have 
3  had 
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had  much  more  force^  fpirit,  and  compafs,  in  Mon«^ 
taigne's  age. 

Since  tnofc  accidents,  which  contributed  to^.the  re- 
floration  of  learning,  ahnof):  eztinguifhed  in  the  weft- 
cm  parts  of  Europe,  have  bbcn  obferved  -,  it  will  be 
juft  to  mention  fome  that  may  have  hindered  the  ad- 
vancement of  it,  in  proportion  to  what  might  have- 
bcen  expeAed  from  the  mighty  growth  and  progrefs 
made  in  the  firft  age  after  its  recovery.     One  great 
reafon  may  have  been,  that,  very  foon  after  the  entry 
of  learning  upon  the  fcene  of  Chrillendom,  another  was 
made,  by  many  of  the  new-learned  men,  into  the  en- 
quiries and  contelts  about   matters  of  religion ;  the 
manners,  and  maxims,  and  inftitutions  introduced  by 
the  Clergy   for  feven  or  eight  centuries  paft;    the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  tradition;  of  Popes  and. 
of  Councils  ;  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  the  latter- 
fchoolmen  and  Cafuifts  -,    of  ecclefiaftical   and  civil 
power.     The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  thefe  myfti- 
cal  or  entangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interefts. 
and  paflions  of  Princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby, 
heightened  or  inflamed,   produced  infinite  diiputes,^ 
raifed  violent  heats  throughout  all  parts  of  Chriftendom,: 
and  foon  ended  in  many  defections  or  reformations 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  feveral  new  inftitu- 
tions,  both  ecdefiaftical  and  civil,  in  divers  countries ; 
which  have  been  fince  rooted  and  eftablifhed  in  almoil 
all  the  north-weft  parts.     The  endlefs  difputes  and  li- 
tigjious  quarrels  upon  all  thefe  fubjedts,  favoured  and 
encouraged  by  the  interefls  of  the  feveral  Princes  en* 
gaged  in  them,  either  took  up  wholly,  or  generally 
employed^  the  thoughts,  the  ftudies,  the  applications, 
the  eiuieavours  of  all  or  moft  of  the  fineft  wits,  th^ 
deepeft  fcholars,  and  the  moft  learned  writers  that  the 
age  produced.     Many  excellent  fpirits,  and  the  inoft 
penetrating  Genii,  that  might  have  made  admirable 
^rogrefles  and  advances  in  many  other  fciences,  were 

funk 
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funk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  abyfs  of  deputes  about 
matters  of  religion,  without  ever-  turning  their  :lojp)(s 
or  thoughts  any  odier  way.  To  thcfc  difputes  of  the 
pen,  fucceeded  thofc  of  the  fword;  and  the  ambition 
of  great  Princes  and  minifters,  mindied  with  the 
zeal,  or  covered  with  the  pretences  of  rcligioo,  has 
for  a  hundred  years  pall  infefted  Chriftendorp  with  al- 
mo^  a  perpetual  courfe,  or  fucceffion,  either  of  civil  or 
of  foreign  wars :  the  noife  and  difordcrs  whereof  havq 
been  ever  the  moft  capital  enemies  of  the  Mufes,  who 
ate  feated,  by  the  ancient  fables,  upon  the  top  of  Par- 
naflus,  that  is,  in  a  place  of  fafety  and  of  quiet  from 
the  reach  of  all  noifes  and  difturbances  of  the  r^ions 
below. 

Another  cxrcumftance,  that  may  have  hindered  die 
advancement  of  learning,  has  been  a  want  or  decay  of 
favour  in  great  Kings  and  Princes,  to  encourage  or . 
applaud  it.     Upon  the  firft  return  or  recovery  of  this  . 
fair  ftranger  among  us,  all  were  fond.pf  feeing  her,: 
apt  to  applaud  her:  ihe  was  lodged  in  palaces'  inftead  ; 
dP  cells;  and  the  greateft  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  agr' 
took  cither  a  pleafure  in  courting  her,  or  a  vanity  in  ^ 
admiring  her,  and  in  favouring  all  her  train.     The* 
Courts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  of  England,  of  France^  - 
of  Popes,  and  of  Emperors,  thought  themfelvcs  ho- 
noured and  adorned  by  the  number  and  qualities  of - 
learned  men,  and  by  all  the  improvements  of  fciences, 
and  arts,  wherein  they  excelled.     They  were  invited  ; 
from  all  parts,  for  the  ufe  and  entertainment  (^Kings, 
for  the  education  and  inftruftion  of  young  Princes^ 
fbr  advice  and  aQlflance  to  the  greateft  miniibers  %  aod^ 
in  Ihort,  the  favour  of  learning  was.  the  humour  and  - 
mode  of  the  age.     Francis  I.  Charles  V.  and  Henry  - 
VIII.  (thofe  three  great  rivals,)  agreed  in  this,  thou^ 
in  nothing  elfe.     Many  Nobles  purfued  this  vein  with 
great  application  and  fuccefs ;  among-  whom,  Picus  dc 
Mirandula,  a  Sovereign  Prince  in. Italy^  might  have 
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proved  a  prodigy  of  learning,  if  his  ftudies  and  life 
had  lafted  as  long  as  thofe  or  the  ancients :  for  I  think 
all  of  them,  that  writ  much  of  what  we  have  now  re- 
maining, lived  old,  whereas  he  died  about  three  and 
thirty,  and  left  the  world  in  admiration  of  fo  much 
knowledge  in  fo  much  youth.  Since  thofe  reigns  1 
have  not  obferved,  in  our  modern  ftory,  any  great 
Princes  much  celebrated  for  their  favour  of  learning, 
further  than  to  ferve  their  turns,  to  juftify  their  preten* 
fions  and  quarrels,  or  flatter  their  fuccefles.  1  he  ho- 
nour of  Princes  has,  of  late,  ftruck  fail  to  their  in- 
terefts;  whereas  of  old,  their  interefts,  greatnefs,  and 
conquells,  were  all  dedicated  to  their  glory  and  famc.^ 

How  much  the  ftudies  and  labours  of  learned  men 
muft  have  been  damped,  for  want  of  this  influence 
and  kind  afoeft  of  Princes,  may  be  beft  conje&ured^ 
from  what  happened  on  the  contrary,  about  the  Air-^ ' 
guftan  age,  when  the  learning  of  Rome  was  at  its  heigtrt/f 
and  perhaps  owed  it  in  fome  degree  to  the  bpuntyaritf^ 
patronage  of  that  Emperor,  and  Maecenas  his  ftvoui' 
rite>  as  well  as  to  the  felicity  of  the  empire,  and  trdh* '^ 
qullliry  ofthe  age.  ^    -^^^^ 

The  humour  of  avarice,  and  greedincls  of  wcalth^^^ 
have  bed!  ever,  and  Sri  all  countries  where  filVer  ^nqj* 
gold  have  Been  in  price  and  of  current  tlfe:  but  iS  ^ 
5e  trcte  8rV  particular  meii,  that,  as  riches  incrcafe,  the'^ 
defi'riS  of  ^thern  do  fo  too;  hiay  it  not  be  true  of  the 
ginerir  yeih'  and  humour  of  ages  ?  May  they  not  have  .^ 
turiiidlftbre  to  this  ptiribit  of  infatiible  gains,  Cncc  ' 
the-dflfcbteries  and  plantaltfons  ofthe  Weft-Indies,  and 
thofe  va(t  tx'eafures  that  have  flowed  into  thefe  weftern 
parts'  c>f  Europe  alxnoft  eVtJy  year,  and  with  fuch  migh- 
ty tidifs  for  ib  I6ng  a  courfc  df  time  ?     Where  few  are 
;ich^  few  care  for  it;  where  many  are  fo,  many  de- 
fire  it ;  ^hd  moft  in  time  begin  tp  think  it  neceflary. 
Where  this  opinion  grows  generallv  in  a  country,  the 
rfmpJes'iif1t6nour^irefe0ft"piflle^^^ 
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facrifices  arc  made  to  thofe  of  fortune,  the  foldier  as 
\id\  as  ehc  merchant,  thefcholar  as  well  as  the  plough- 
man, the  Divine  and  the  Statefman,  as  well  as  the 
lawyer  and  phyfician. 

Now  I  think  that  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the 
world,  than  that  honour  is  a  much  ftronger  principle, 
both  of  action  and  invention,  than  gain  can  ever  be  : 
That  all  the  great  and  noble  produdions  of  wit  and 
of  courage  liavc  been  infpircd  and  exalted  by  that 
alone  :  1  hat  the  charming  tiightsand  labours  of  poets, 
the  deep  fpcculations  and  itudies  of  pliilofophers,  the 
conquefts  of  Emperors  and  atchievements  of  heroes, 
have  all  tiowed  from  this  one  fource  of  honour  and 
femne.  1  he  laft  farewell  that  Horace  takes  of  his  lyric 
poems,  Epicurus  of  his  inventions  in  philofophy,  Au- 
«uftus  of  his  empire  and  government,  are  all  of  the 
fame  fl:r:un  •,  and  as  their  lives  were  entertained,  fo 
their  age  was  relieved,  and  their  deaths  foftened,  by 
.  thcprofped  of  lying  down  upon  the  bed  of  fame. 

Avarice  is,  on  the  other  fnie,  of  all  pafldons  the 
moft  fordid,  the  moft  clogged  and  covered  with  dirt 
and  with  drofs,  fo  that  it  cannot  riufe  its  wings  beyond 
the  fmell  of  the  earth :  'tis  the  pay  of  common  foldiers, 
as  honour  is  of  commanders ;  and  yet,  among  thofe 
thcmlclves,  none  ever  went  fo  far  upon  the  hopes  of 
prey  or  of  fpoils,  as  thofe  that  have  been  fpirited  by 
honour  or  religion.  *Tis  no  wonder  then,  tJiat  learn- 
ing has  been  fo  little  advanced  fmce  it  grew  to  be  mer- 
cenary, and  the  progrefs  of  it  has  been  fettered  by  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  difturbed  by  the  defires  of  be- 
ing rich,  or  the  fears  of  being  poor  \  from  all  which, 
the  ancient  Philofophers,  the  Brachmans  of  India,  the 
Chaldean  Magi,  and  Egyptian  Prieils  weredifintan^ed 
and  free. 

But  the  laft  maim  given  to  learning,  has  been  by 
the  fcorn  of  pedantrj-,  which  the  fhallow,  the  fupcr- 
ficial,  and  the  fufficient  among  fcholars  firft  drew  up- 
on 
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on  themfelves,  and  very  juftly,  by  pretending  to  more 
than  they  had,  or  to  more  efteem  than  what  they 
could  deferve,  by  broaching  it  in  all  places,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occafions,  and  by  living  fo  much 
among  themfelves,  or  in  their  clofets  and  cells,  as  to 
make  them  unfit  for  all  other  bufmefs,  and  ridiculous 
in  all  other  converfations.  As  an  infeftion  that  rifes 
in  a  town,  firft  falls  upon  children  or  weak  conftitu- 
tions,  or  thofe  that  are  fubjeft  to  other  difeafes,  but, 
fpreading  further  by  degrees,  feizes  upon  the  moft 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  ftrong ;  and  when  the  conta- 
gion grows  very  general,  all  the  neighbours  avoid  co- 
ming into  the  town,  or  are  afraid  of  thofe  that  are  well 
among  them,  as  much  as  of  thofe  that  are  fick.  Juft 
fo  it  fared  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  :  fome 
poor  weak  conftitutions  were  firft  infeded  with  pc  • 
dantry ;  the  contagion  fpread,  in  time,  upon  fome  that 
were  ftronger ;  foreigners,  that  heard  there  was  a 
plague  in  the  country,  grew  afraid  to  come  there^  and 
avoided  the  commerce  of  the  found,  as  well  as  of  the 
difeafcd.  This  diflike  or  apprehenfion  turned,  Kke  all 
fear,  to  hatred,  and  hatred  to  fcom.  The  reft  of  the 
neighbours  began  firft  to  rail  at  pedants,  then  to  ridicule 
them  ;  the  learned  began  to  rear  the  fame  fete,  and 
that  the  pigeons  fhould  be  taken  for  daws,  bccaufe 
they  were  all  in  a  flock :  and,  becaufe  the  pooreft  and 
mpancftof  their  company  were  proud,  thebeftand 
the  richeft  began  to  be  afhamed. 

An  ingenious  Spaniard  at  Bruflcls  would  needs  have 
it,  that  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  had  ruined  the  Spa- 
nifli  monarchy ;  for,  bejforc  that  time,  love  and  va- 
lour were  ali  romance  among  them  -,  every  young  ca- 
valier, that  entered  the  fcene,  dedicated  the  fcrvices 
of  his  life  to  his  honour  firft,  and  then  to  his  Mi- 
ftrcfs.  They  lived  and  died  in  this  romantic  vein  ;  and 
the  old  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  laft  Portugal  expedition, 
had  a  young  Miftrefs,  to  whom  the  glory  of  that  at- 

cbievement 
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chicvement  was  devoted,  by  which  he  hoped  to  value 
himfelf,  inftead  of  thofe  quaHties  he  had  loft  with  his 
youth.  AfterJDon  Quixote  appeared,  and  with  that 
inimitable  wit  and  humour  turned  all  this  romantic 
honour  and  love  into  ridicule  -,  the  Spaniards,  he  faid, 
began  to  grow  afhamed  of  both,  and  to  laugh  at 
fighting  and  loving,  or  at  leaft  otherwife  than  to  pur- 
fue  their  fortune,  or  fatisfy  their  luft  ;  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  this,  both  upon  their  bodies  and  their 
minds,  this  Spaniard  would  needs  have  pali  for  a 
great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  Spain,  or  of  its  greatnefs 
and  power.  ,^ 

Whatever  effeft  the  ridicule  of  Knight-errantry 
might  have  had  upon  that  monarchy,  I  believe  that  of 
pedantry  has  had  a  very  ill  one  upon  the  common  • 
wealth  of  learning  •,  and  I  wi(h  the  vein  of  ridiculing 
all  that  is  ferious  and  good,  all  honour  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  learning  and  piety,  may  have  no  worfe  effeds 
on  any  other  State  :  'tis  the  itch  of  our  age  and  cli- 
mate, and  has  over- run  both  the  Court  and  the  ftage ; 
enters  a  hpufe  of  Lords  and  Commons,  as  boldly  as  a 
coffee  houfe,  debates  of  Council  as  well  as  private  con- 
verlation ;  and,  1  have^  known  in  my  life,  more 
than  one  or  two  Minifters  of  Sjate,  that  would  rather 
have  faid  a  witty  thing,  than  done  a  wife  one  ;  and 
made  the  coppany  laugh,  VafAer  than  tjie  kingdom  re- 
joice. But  this  is  enou^  to  cxcufe  the  imperfedions 
of  learning  in  our  age,  and  to  cenfure  the  fuSidency  of 
fame  of  the  learned  j  and  this  fmall  piece  of  jiiftice  I 
have  done  the  ancients  will  not,  I  hope,  be  taken,  any 
.more  than  it  is  meant,  ,for  any  injury  to  the  modems. 

llhall  conclude  with  ^laying.of  Alphonfus  (furna- 
m^  the  Wife^  King  of  Arragon  : 

.\'  That  among  fo  many  things  as  are  by  menpoflefled 
**  or  purfued,  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  all  thcp  reft  are 
V*  baubles,  b;^ides  old  wood  to  burn,  old\yinc  to  drink, 
**  oldtxiciids  :o  converfe  withj  and  old  books  to  read.'** 

SOME 
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IHave  been  induced,  by  feveral  motives,  to  take  afiir- 
ther  furvey  of  the  controverfy  arifen,  of  late  years, 
concerning  the  excellence  or  ancient  and  modem 
learning.  Firft  the  common  intcreft  of  learning  in  gene- 
ral, and  partipulairly  in  our  univerfities ;  and  to  prevent 
the  difcouragement  of  fcholars,  in  all  degrees,  from 
reading  the  ancient  authors,  who  muft  be  acknowledged 
to  have  bd^n  the  foundation  of  all  modern  learning, 
"•  whatever  the  faperflTu6tures  may  have  been.  Nexr^ 
a  juft  indignation  at  the  infolence  of  the  modern  ad- 
vocates, in  defaming  thofe  heroes  among  the  anciente, 
whofe  memory  has  been  facred  and  admired  for  fo  ma- 
ny ages;  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Pythagoras,  Democritu^ 
&c.  This,  I  confeis,  gave  me  the  fame  kind  of  hor- 
ror I  fhould  have  had  in  feeing  fome  young  barbarous 
Goths  or  Vandals  breaking  or  defacing  the  admirable 
ftatues  of  tk^  ^mcient  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome, 

which 
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which  had  fo  longprefcrved  their  memories  honoured^ 
and  almoft  adored,  for  fo  many  generations. 

My  laft  motive  was,  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  our 
nation,  as  others  have  done  that  of  the  French,  from 
the  imputation  of  this  injuftice  and  prefumption  that 
the  modern  advocates  have. ufed  in  this  cafe.  For 
which  end  it  will  be  neceflary  to  relate  the  whole  ftate 
of  this  controverfy. 

It  is  by  themfelves  confefled,  that,  till  the  new  phi- 
lofophy  had  gotten  ground  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
which  is  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  date,  there  were  but 
few  that  ever  pretended  to  exceed  or  equal  the  ancients  \ 
thofe  that  did  were  only  fome  phyficians,  as  Paracelfus 
and  his  difciples,  who  introduced  new  notions  in  phy- 
lic,  and  new  methods  of  praftice,  inoppofition  tothe 
Galenical ;  and  this  chiefly  from  chemical  medicines 
or  operations.  But  thefe. were  not  able  to  maintain 
their  pretence  long  j  the  credit  of  their  cures,  as  well 
as  their  reafons,  foon  decaying  with  the  novelty  of 
them,  which  had  given  them  vogue  at  firft. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  next  that  would  be  thought  to 
excel  the  ancients  by  a  new  fcheme  or  body  of  philo- 
fophy,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  he  had  a  mind  to 
impofe  upon  the  world,  as  Noftradamus  did  his  jm"0- 
phecies,  only  for  their  own  amufement,  and  without 
cither  of  them  believing  any  of  it  themfelves :  for  Desr 
Cartes,  among  his  friends,  always  called  his  philofo- 
phy  his  romance.  Which  makes  it  as  pleafant  to  hear 
young  fcholars  pofiefled  with  all  his  notions,  as  to  {tt 
boys  taking  Amadis,  and  the  Mirrorof  knighthood,  for 
true  ftpries. 

The  next,  that  fct  up  for  the  excellency  of  the  new 
learning  above  the  old,  were  fome  of  Grefliam  college, 
after  the  inftitutionof  that  lociety  by  King  Charles  IL 
1  helc  began  early  to  debate  and  purfue  this  pretence, 
and  were  tollowcd  by  the  trench  academy,  who  took 
up  the  cgntrovcify.  ir*ore  at  large,  and  dcfccnded  to 

many 
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many  particulars :  Monfieur  Fontenelle  gave  the  aca- 
demy the  preference  in  poetry  and  oratory,  as  well  as 
in  philofophy  and  mathematics  \  and  Monfieur  Pe- 
rault,  in  painting  and  architefture,  as  well  as  oratory 
and  poetry  \  fetting  up  the  Bilhop  of  Meaux  againft 
Pericles  and  Thucydides;-  the  Bifhop  of  Nimes  againft 
liberates;  F.  Bourdaloue againft  Nicias;  Balfac  againft 
Cicero-,  Voiture againft  Pliny ;  Boileau  againft  Horace  ; 
and  Comeille  againft  all  the  ancient  and  tamous  drama- 
tic poets. 

About  five  or  fix  years  ago^  thefe  modern  pretences 
were  oppofed  in  an  EflTay  upon  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing :  and  the  Mifcellanea  (whereof  that  eflay  was  a  part) 
being  tranflated  into  French,  the  members  of  that  aca- 
demy were  fo  concerned  and  afliamed,  that  a  ftranger 
fhould  lay  fuch  an  infamy  upon  Ibme  of  their  fociety, 
as  want  of  reverence  for  the  ancients,  and  the  prefum- 
ption  of  preferring  the  moderns  before  them,  that  they 
fell  into  great  indignation  againft  the  few  criminals 
among  them  ;  they  began  to  pelt  them  with  fatires  and 
epigrams  in  writing,:and  with  bitter  ralleries  in  their 
difcourfes  and  converfations  ;  and  led  them  fuch  a  life, 
that  they  fbon  grew  weary  of  their  new-fangled  opini- 
ons V  which  had  perhaps  been  taken  up  at  firft  only 
to  make  their  court,  and  at  fecond  hand  to  flatter  thofe 
who  flattered  their  King. 

Upon  the  Mifcellanea's  firft  printing  in  Paris,  Mon- 
fieur Boileau  made  this  ftiort  fatire. 

Quelqu'un  vint  Tautrejourfe  plaindre  au  Dieu  des  vers 

Qu*en  certain  lieu  de  Tunivers 
L'ontraite  d'auteurs  froids,  de  pontes  fteriles, 

Les  Homeres  &  les  Virgiles : 
**  Cela  ne  fauroit  ctre,  Ton  fe  moque  de  vous," 

Reprit  ApoUon  en  courroux ; 
•*  Oil  peut-on  avancer  une  telle  infamie  ? 
**  Eft-ce  chez  les  Hurons,  chez  les  Topinambous  ?*• 
Vol.  III.  H  h  C'eft 
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C*cft  a  Paris.     Ceft  done  \  Y  Hopital  dc  fbus  j 
Non,  c'cft  au  Louvre  en  pleine  Academie. 

Upon  the  fame  occ^&QViy  and  about  the  fame  tiine, 
Monfieur  Racine  made  this  other,  which  more  parti- 
cularly touched  Monfieur  Perrauk,  as  the  fiift  did 
Monfieur  Fontenelle. 

D'ou  vient,  queCiceron,  Platon,  Virgile,  Homere, 
£t  tous  ces  grands  auteurs  que  1  univers  revere, 
Traduits  en  vos  cents  nous  paroiflent  fi  fots, 
Perrault  ?  C*eft  qu*en  pretant  ^  ces  efprits  fublimes, 
Vos  feifons  de  parler,  vos  baflefles,  vos  rynies, 
Vous  les  fais  tous  paroitre  des  Perrauks. 

Some  of  the  French  academy  took  the  care  to  fend 
thefe,  and  other  fuch  pieces,  into  England  and  other 
countries,  to  clear  their  reputation  rronv  the  flander 
drawn  upon  them  by  two  or  three  of  their  body  ;  and 
treated  the  reverence  of  the  ancients  as  ibmetlui^  ia« 
cred,  and  die  want  <^  it  as  barbarous  and  profane. 

Monfieur  Perrault,  toefcapethe  reftafthisfborm, 
foon  changed  his  party,  profeflingit  uponalloccafions ; 
and,  to  fliew  the  truth  of  his  converficm,  publifhed 
among  other  fmall  pieces  the  dialogue  in  Homer  be- 
tween He£tor  and  Andromache,  which  he  had  tranflami 
into  French,  and  prefented  to  the  academy  March  the 
3d,  1 693,  after  a  fpeech  made  them  upon  this  fubjed, 
wherein  are  thefe  lines,  both  the  vcrfcs  and  the  Qieech 
being  fince  printed  together. 

"  Whatever  care  I  have  taken  to  praife  H(»ner\^n 
*'  all  occafions,  and  to  acknowledge  him  for  the  nK)ft 
*'  excellent,  the  vafteft,  and  the  noblefl"  genius  that 
'*  has  ever  been  in  poefy  ;  yet,  becaufe  I  had  taken  the 
"  liberty  of  remarking  Ibmc  de&ults  in  his  works, 
*♦  men  have  rifen  up  againft  me>  as  if  I  hadcommited 
2  **  fomc 
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**  fome  high  treafon ;  and  that  which  ought  to  have 
•*  been  regarded  but  as  the  part  of  a  grammarian^  has 
**  been  taken  up  as  an  audacious  enterprife^  which 
**  deferved  all  the  fcorn  and  indignation  of  Parnaflbs. 

*'  Now,  that  I  may  not  be  believed  to  have  fo  ill  a 
•*  tafte,  as  to  be  infenfible  of  the  beauties  of  this  ex- 
**  cellent  poet,  and  to  admire  what  is  admirable  in 
^*  him^  I  have  tranflated  one  of  the  fineft  paflages  of 
**  his  Iliads.  I  thought,  if  the  proteftations  I  have  fo 
**  often  made  to  honour  the  author  of  this  poem  could 
*'  not  perfuade  the  world,  yet  this  tranflation  might 
*'  do  it,  fince  it  is  certain  that  one  would  not  take  the 
*'  pains  to  tranflate  into  French  a  piece  of  Greek  pocfy, 
**  unlefs  one  extremely  efteemed  it." 

By  this  it  appears  with  what  indignation  and  fcom 
this  new  opinion  of  our  modern  admirers  has  been  ulcd 
in  France,  and  how  penitent  a  recantation  Monfieur 
Perrault  thought  fit  to  make  for  his  former  errors  >  (o 
as  thofe,  who  have  fince  followed  and  defended  him  of 
his  fiiil  opinions,  feem  to  have  been  decoyed  into  the 
net  by  another  duck,  that  flew  away  as  foon  as  they 
were  caught.  Therefore  the  late  objeftions  againft  that 
cffay,  and  in  favour  of  the  modems,  feem  to  have 
been  writ  without  any  intelligence  of  what  paffcd  at 
Paris  before  or  about  *that  time,  having  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  be  deferted  in  France,  and  not  countenanced 
that  I  know  of  in  England.  For  the  learned  author  of 
the  Antediluvian  World,  though  moft  concerned  in  that 
cflay  upon  this  fubjeft,  has  been  fo  far  from  defending 
this  new  affertion,  that  he  has  fince  publifhed  his  A- 
chaeologiae,  and  therein  fhewn  both  his  great  knowledge 
and  efteem  of  the  ancient  learning,  and  proved  there- 
by that  whoever  knows  it  muft  efleem  it ;  and  left 
fuch  modern  advocates  for  an  evidence  of  the  contrary, 
that  whoever  defpifes  it,  in  comparifon  of  the  new, 
does  not  know  it. 

Hh2  The 
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The  modern  advocates,  to  deftroy  the  monuments 
of  ancient  learning,  firft  think  it  neceffary  to  fhew  what 
mean  contemptible  men  were  the  founders  of  it,  and 
fall  foul  upon  Pythagoras,  the  feven  fages,  Empedocles, 
and  Democritus. 

For  Pythagoras,  they  are  lb  gracious  as  to  give  him 
fome  quarter,  and  allow  him  to  be  a  wifer  man  than 
the  fools  among  whom  he  lived,  in  an  ignorant  agp 
and  country :  in  Ihort,  they  are  content  hefhoqldpafs 
forajawgiver,  but  by  no  means  for  a  philolbpher. 
Now  the  good  judgment  Ihewn,  in  this  wife  cenfure  of 
fo  great  a  man,  will  eafily  appear  to  all  that  know  him. 
Pythagoras  was  indeed  defired  to  frame  the  inftitutions 
of  a  civil  ftate  in  a  fmall  town  of  Italy  where  he  lived, 
but  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  perifh  by  a  fedition 
in  the  government  he  had  formed  ;  fo  that  there  re- 
main no  records  or  traces  of  any  of  his  civil  inftitu- 
tions* Whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  he  has  in  all  agps^ 
from  his  own  till  our  time,  by  all  learned  nations  and 
perfons,  even  Chriftians  as  well  as  Pagans,  been 
.  cfteemed  the  Prince  of  philofophers,  and  to  haye  ex- 
^  , '  celled  in  all  natural  and  moral  knowledge,  as  well  as 
/'  civil  and  mathematical :  from  him  Socrates  derived 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  moraliiy,  as  well  as  Plato 
both  thefe,  and  moft  of  his  natural  fpeculations.  Nor 
was  the  memory  of  any  other  philofopher  fo  adored  by 
all  his  followers  ;  nor  any  of  their  inftruftions  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  forming  the  lives  of  the  moft  excellent  men, 
whereof  three  were  bred  up  together  under  a  Pytha- 
gorean philofopher  at  Thebes,  who  were  not  excelled 
by  any  others  of  their  own,  nor  perhaps  fucceeding 
ages  i  which  were  Epaminondas,  Pclopidas,  and  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon. 

To  difcrcdit  all  the  fountains  from  which  Pythago- 
ras is  faid  to  have  drawn  his  admirable  knowledge, 
they  cannot  guefs  to  what  purpofe  he  ftiould  have  gone 
1.0  Delphos,  nor  that  Apollo's  Priefteffes  there  ftiould 

have 
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have  been  famous  for  difcovering  fecrets  in  natural  or 
mathematical  matters,  or  moral  truths.  In  this  they 
difcover  their  deep  knowledge  of  antiquity,  taking 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  have  been  managed  by  fome 
frantic  or  fanatic  wenches ;  whereas  the  Pythia's  there 
were  only  engines  managed  by  the  Priefts  of  Delphos^ 
who,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  were  a  college  or  fociety  of 
wife  and  learned  men  in  all  forts  of  fciences,  though 
the  ufe  of  them  was  in  a  manner  wholly  applied  to  the 
honour  and  fervice  of  their  oracle.  And  we  may 
guefs  at  the  reft  by  the  laft  high-prieft  we  know  of  at 
Delphos,  I  mean  Plutarch,  the  beft  and  moft  learned 
man  of  his  age,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  writings  he  has 
left.  Nor  could  it  have  been  without  the  fagq  coun- 
fels,  the  wife  anfwers,  or  ingenious  and  ambiguous  eva- 
fions  of  thefe  Delphic  Priefts,  that  the  credit  of  that 
oracle  fliould  have  continued  for  fo  long  a  courfe  of 
time,  as  from  the  age  of  the  Argonauts  (and  how  much 
before  no  man  knows)  to  the  latter  end  at  leaft  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  wherein  Plutarch  writ:  and  how  great  the 
credit  was,  wherein  that  oracle  was  preferved  by  the 
¥rife  condudt  of  their  Priefts,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
vaft  riches  which  were  there  heaped  up,  from  the  offer- 
ings of  all  the  Grecian,  and  fo  many  diftant  nations. 
For,  before  the  feizure  made  of  the  temple  of  Delphos 
by  the  Phoceans,  they  were  reported  by  fome  ancient 
authors  to  have  been  as  great  as  thofe  which  Alexan- 
der found  in  the  palaces  and  treafuries  of  the  Kings  of 
Perfia ;  and  'tis  agreed,  that  the  Phoceans,  to  pay 
their  armies  in  the  I'acred  war,  made  bold  at  once 
with  fuch  a  part  of  thofe  treafures  as  amounted  to  above 
ten  thoufand  talents. 

I  have  been  fometimes  apt  to  think,  from  the  pro- 
digious thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  ftorms,  by 
which  this  temple  is  faid,  in  the  beft  ancient  authors, 
to  have  been  defended  from  the  Perfiansandthe  Gauls, 
that  the  Priefts  of  Delphos  had  fome  admirable  know- 
H  h  3  led^e 
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ledge  of  that  kind,  which  was  called  magical ;  or  that 
they  knew  the  ufe  and  force  of  gun-powder  lb  many 
ages  fince,  and  referved  it,  as  they  did  the  efiefb  ot 
all  their  fciences,  for  the  fervice  of  their  god :  nor, 
if  it  were  fo,  would  it  be  ftranger,  that  fuch  an  in- 
vention fhould  have  been  found  out  then  by  the  pricfb 
of  Delphos,  than  that  it  was  fo  of  late  by  a  poor  Ger- 
man Fryar. 

For  the  feven  Sages,  who  are  treated  like  the  wife 
men  of  Gotham,  and  I  doubt  by  fuch  as  are  like  ac- 
quainted with  both,  I  fliall  fay  nothing  in  their  defence, 
but  direft  the  reader  to  the  eflay  itfelf. 

For  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  I  confefs,  the  mo- 
dern advocates  could  not  have  done  their  caufe  or  them- 
felves  more  right,  than  in  choofing  thefe  two  great  men 
of  the  ancients,  after  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  for  the 
objefts  of  their  fcorn  j  for  none  among  them  had  ever 
fo  great  efteem,  and  almoft  veneration,  as  thefe  four. 
The  two  laft  were  the  heads  or  founders  of  tlie  Ionic 
and  Italic  fefts  of  philofophers,  and  brought  not  only 
aftronomy  and  mathematics,  but  natural  and  moral 
philofophy  firft  among  the  Grecians,  whom  we  may 
obferve  in  Homer's  time  to  have  been  as  barbarous  as 
the  Thracians,  governed  by  nothing  but  will  and  paf- 
fion,  violence,  cruelty,  and  fottifli  fuperftition. 

Empedocles  was  the  glory  and  the  boaft  of  Sicily,  and 
of  whom  his  countryman  Diodorus,  who  was  mon:  par- 
ticular in  the  (lory  of  all  that  was  wonderftil  in  that 
ifland,  fays,  that  the  birth  of  Empedocles  had  been 
glory  enough  to  Sicily,  though  nothing  elfe  great  or 
excellent  had  been  produced  there.  He  was  an  admi- 
rable poet,  and  thought  even  to  have  approached  Ho- 
mer, in  a  poem  he  writ  of  natural  philofophy,  and 
from  which  Ariftotle  is  believed  to  have  drawn  the  bo- 
dy of  his,  fo  much  followed  afterwards  in  the  world. 
He  firft  invented  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  rules  of 
it.     He  was  an  admirable  phyfician,  and  ftopped  a 

plague 
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plague  at  Agrigentum  by  the  difpofal  of  fires,  which 
purged  the  air.  He  performed  fuch  cures  of  dcfperate 
difeafes,  that  for  this,  and  his  foretelling  many  ftrange 
events,  his  citizens  would  have  given  him  divine  ho- 
nours. He  had  fo  much  credit  in  his  State,  that  he 
changed  the  form  and  number  of  their  great  council, 
and  was  offered  the  principality  of  Agrigentum,  but  re- 
fufed  it,  being  as  excellent  in  his  morals  as  in  all 
other  fciences. 

Democritus  was  the  founder  of  that  fe6t  which  made 
fo  much  noife  afterwards  in  the  world  under  the  name 
of  Epicui-us,  who  owed  him  both  his  atoms  and  his 
vacuum  in  his  natural  philofophy,  and  his  tranquility 
of  mind  in  his  morals.     He  fpent  a  vaft  patrimony  in 
purfuit  of  learning,  by  his  travels,    to  learn  of  the 
Magi  in  Chaldea,  the  Priefts  in  Egypt,  as  far  as  thofe 
of  Meroe,  and  the  Gymnofophifts  of  India.  He  was  ad- 
mirable in  phyfic,  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  caufes 
and  events.     He  left  many  writings  in  all  forts  of  fci- 
ences,  whereof  one.   Of  the  world,   was  fold  for  an 
hundred  talents  :  and  'tis  obvious  to  guefs  at  the  va- 
lue of  the  reft  by  that  of  this  one  j  for  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  with  appearance  enough,  that  what  perfon  fo- 
ever  has  written  one  excellent  book,  will  never  write 
an  ill  one  :    as  on  t'other  fide,  whoever  has  writ  and 
publilhed  one  foolifh  book,  will  never  write  a  good 
one.    If  we  knew  nothing  of  Democritus,  but  from 
thatexcellentepiftleof  Hippocrates  toDemagetus,  with 
an  account  of  the  wifdom  of  Democritus,  and  the  fol- 
ly of  the  a\bderites  \  the  teftimony  of  one  fo  great 
man  might  have  left  fome  little  refpeft  for  the  other. 
But  this  is  a  juft  return  upon  him,  after  two  thoufand 
years ;  Democritus  laughed  at  the  world,  and  our  mo- 
dern learned  laugh  at  Democritus. 

I  think  the  excellency  of  the  ancient  or  modern  fci- 
ences may  be  further  concluded  from  the  greatnefs  and 
excellency  of  thofe  efFedts  that  have  been  produced  by 

H  h  4  thofe 
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thofe  caufes  -,  and  to  this  end  I  might  be  allowed  to 
defcribe,  or  rather  tranfcribe  out  of  the  beft  ancient 
authors,  the  accounts  that  are  left  us  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  with  the  palace  and  temple  of  Belus,  built 
by  the  Aflyrians  :  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ecbatan, 
by  the  Medes  :  the  city  and  palace  of  Perfepolis,  by 
the  Perfians  :  the  pyramids  and  obelilks  of  Egyp^ 
Uie  temple  of  Vulcan  there,  with  the  lake  and  laby- 
rinth of  Mceris  :  the  colofTus  of  Rhodes :  the  ftation 
for  two  hundred  gallies  at  Carthage,  built  upoii  two 
hundred  arches  in  the  fea,  with  galleries  over  them  to 
hold  their  ftores :  the  amphitheatres  and  aquedufts  at 
Rome  :  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube  :  the 
feven  towers  at  Byzantium,  when  it  was  taken  and 
ruined  by  Sevqrus ;  built  with  fuch  admirable  art,  that 
any  words,  fpoken  at  the  firft,  were  conveyed  from 
one  to  t'other  till  the  very  laft,  though  all  at  diftanccs 
between  them. 

Thefc  and  many  other  produdions  of  the  ancients, 
though  perhaps  as  little  valued  by  the  moderns  as  their 
worthies  \  yet  I  confefs,  are  beyond  my  comprehen- 
fion  how  they  could  be  effected  without  fome  other 
mathematical  fkill  and  engines  than  have  been  fincc 
known  in  the  world. 

I  might  add  upon  the  fubjeft  of  naval  fabric,  where- 
in we  feem  moft  juftly  to  have  advantage,  the  two 
prodigious  (hips  or  gallies  built,  the  one  by  Hiero  at 
Syracufe,  and  fent  from  thence  into  Egypt,  wherein 
Were  not  only  contained  all  apartments  for  a  Prince's 
palace  and  attendants,  but  a  garden  with  natural  flow- 
ers, and  fruits,  and  fifh-ponds,  and  other  ufual  orna- 
ments of  great  palaces.  The  other  was  built  by  Pto  • 
Jomy  Phiiopater  at  Alexandria  ;  and  befides  room  for 
tlie  King's  Court,  attendants,  and  guards,  contained 
four  thoufand  men  at  the  oar. 

I  might  further  relate,  from  the  moft  credited  au- 
thors, thole  long  and  ftupenduous  defences  that  were 
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in^de  at  Tyre  againft  all  the  forces  of  Alexander.;  at  -^ 
Rhodes  againft  Demetrius ;  and  at  Syracufe  againft  the 
Roman  powers  •,  by  the  fole  force  of  mathematical  fkill 
and  engines,  which  raifed  fijch.vaft  weights  into  the 
air  with  fuch  eafe,  and  direfted  their  fall  with  fuch 
certainty,  as  might  have  almoft  given  credit  to  that 
bold  word  of  Archimedes :  "  Give  me  but  where  to 
**  ftand  firm,  and  I  will  remove  the  earth.'* 

But  it  is  enough  to  give  thefe  inftances  of  the  won- 
derful effefts  and  operations  of  the  ancient  fciences, 
and  thereby  occafion  of  enquiry,  and  I  am  fure  en- 
tertainment, to  fuch  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fince  the  modern  advocates  yield, 
though  very  unwillingly,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  an- 
cients in  poetry,  oratory,  painting,  ftatuary,  and  ar-^^ 
chitefture ;  I  ftiall  proceed  to  examine  the  account  they  ' 
give  of  thofe  fciences,  wherein  they  afErm  the  modems 
to  excel  the  ancients  ;  whereof  they  make  the  chief  to 
be,  the  invention  of  inftruments ;  chemiftry,  anato- 
my, natural  hiftory  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals; 
aftronomy,  and  optics;  mufic;  phyfic;  natural phi- 
lofophy;  philology;  and  theology;  of  all  which  I 
fliall  take  a  fliort  furvey. 

[Here  it  is  fuppofed,  the  knowledge  of  theancients 
and  moderns  in  the  fciences  laft  mentioned  was  to 
have  been  compared ;  but  whether  the  author  de- 
figned  to  have  gone  through  fuch  a  work  himfclf, 
or  intended  thefe  papers  only  for  hints  to  fomc  body 
elfe  that  defired  them,  is  not  known. 

After  which  the  reft  was  to  follow,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  as  before.] 

Though  it  may  eafily  be  conjeftured,  from  the  won- 
derful produftions  of  the  ancients,  how  great  their  fci- 
ences were,  efpecially  in  the  mathematics,  which  is  of 
gU  other  the  moft  valuable  to  the  ufe  and  bcncfitof  man- 
kind; 
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kind;  yet  we  have  all  the  teftimonies  hefides>  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  height  they  were  at  among  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  ingenious  confeffions  of  the  Greek 
authors,  as  well  as  from  the  voyages  that  were  made 
into  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Babylon,  and  even  the  Indies, 
by  thole  who  are  allowed  for  the  greateft  among  th« 
Greek  lawgivers  and  philofophers ;  whereof  ib  diflinA 
an  account  has  been  given  in  that  effay  of  the  Mifcel- 
lanea  (already  mentioned)  upon  ancient  and  modem 
learning.  But  the  modern  advocates  can  believe  no* 
thmg  of  it,  becaufe  we  know  none  of  the  records  or 
hiftories  of  thofe  nations  remaining,  but  what  was  left 
us  by  the  Greeks ;  and  conclude  the  infancy  of  the 
Egyptians  in  other  fciences,  becaufe  they  left  no  ac- 
count of  their  own  hiftory  or  the  reigns  of  their 
Kings. 

I  might  content  my  felf  with  what  has  been  already  made 
fo  plain  in  this  matter,  by  fhewing  how  thofe  ancient 
eaftern  nations  were  generally  without  learning,  except 
what  was  poflefled  by  the  Priefts,  and  preferved  as  ia- 
cred  in  their  colleges  and  temples ;  fo  that,  when  thofe 
came  to  be  ruined,  their  learning  was  fo  too.  It  has 
been  alfo  demonftrated  in  the  fame  effay,  liow  all  the 
traces  and  memorials  of  learning  and  ftory  may  be 
loft  in  a  nation  by  the  conqueft  of  barbarous  people, 
great  plagues,  and  great  inundations  ^  and  for  inftance 
how  little  is  known  in  Ireland  of  what  is  fo  generally 
believed,  of  learning  having  flouriftied  there.  And 
how  little  we  fhould  know,  even  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Italy,  or  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  if  the  two 
learned  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  not  been  pre- 
ferved,  and  continued  in  credit  and  in  ufe,  among  the 
few  pretenders  to  any  fort  of  learning  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world,  upon  the  ravages  and  deftruftions  in  them 
by  the  barbarous  northern  nations. 

But,  to  put  this  matter  paft  difpute,  I  fhall  (hew 
more  particularly  when  and  how  the  ancient  learning 
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decayed  in  thofe  nations  where  it  io  much  flourifhed 
in  the  height  erf  their  empires,  and  fell  or  declined  with 
the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  fubjcftion  to  new  con- 
querors. 

I  will  not  determine  from  what  antiquity  of  time 
learning  flourifhed  among  the  Egyptians  or  Aflyrians; 
becaufe  thefe  modems  will  not  allow  the  plaineft  ac- 
counts given  us  by  the  beft  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
of  the  duration  of  thofe  empires,  though  not  contrary 
to  the  periods  allowed  us  by  the  Scriptures :  but  the 
reafons  they  give  for  not  believing  them  feem  too  weak 
and  frivolous  to  be  taken  notice  of:  as  firft,  that  we 
have  no  account  of  the  Aflyrian  Kings  in  Scripture,  till 
Tiglath  Pilefer,  and  others ;  whereas  the  Scripture  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ftory,  of  either  Egyptians,  Aflyrians, 
Tyrians,  or  Sidonian  governments,  but  as  they  had,  at 
ibme  certain  times,  a  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jew^ 
or  their  commonwealth.  And,  as  it  has  never  fuc- 
ceeded  with  fo  many  learned  men,  that  have  fpent  their 
whole  time  and  pains  to  agree  the  facred  with  the  profane 
chronology  (not  to  except  Sir  John  Marftiam's  great 
indufl:ry)  10  I  never  expeft  to  fee  it  done  to  any  pur- 
pofe.  Their  next  reafon  is,  becaufe  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  aftions  of  fo  many  AflTyrian  Kings,  as  are 
reckoned  from  Semiramis  to  Sardanapalus;  they  can- 
not conceive,  that  their  lives  were  paft  in  their  pala- 
ces, and  the  entertainments  of  leifure  and  pleafure,  du- 
ring the  uninterrupted  felicity,  as  well  as  the  vafl:  ex- 
tent of  their  empire,  beyond  the  defires  of  increafing, 
or  the  fears  of  lofing  any  part  of  it,  while  the  excellent 
orders  at  firil  eftabliflied  were  obferved ;  and  thereby, 
as  well  as  by  their  Princes  feldom  appearing  out  of 
their  vafl:  palaces  and  paradifes  (or  gardens  and  parks 
about  them)  the  adoration  of  thofe  Kings  was  prefer- 
ved  among  their  fubjefts. 

Now  I  confefs,  a  man  of  an  eafy  and  quiet  temper 
might  be  allowed  hardly  to  imagine  what  Kings  in 

fuch 
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fach  a  pofture  of  fortune  and  power  fhould  do,  more 
than  to  preferve  the  order  and  quiet  of  their  king- 
doms*, or  how  they  fhould  furnifh  their  ages  with 
more  ftory,  than  of  their  magnificence  in  their  build- 
ings and  treafures :  nor  do  we  find  much  more  record- 
ed of  Solomon's  long  and  happy  reign  among  the  Jews: 
nor  are  they,  in  the  Mifcellanea,  employed  in  gwien- 
ing  all  that  time,  though  the  firft  accounts  of  garden- 
ing are  there  deduced  fix)m  Affyria.  But  fuppole 
thofe  idle  Kings,  befides  the  entertainments  of  lu- 
xury and  plealure,  fhould  have  fpent  their  time  (or 
whailay  upon  their  hands)  in  chcmiflry,  in  anatomy, 
in  the  ftcries  of  plants  and  animals-,  in  optics  and  phi- 
lology; in  fuch  fpeculations  as  the  Royal  Society  en- 
tertain themfelves  and  the  world  with;  or  in  conver- 
ling  with  their  Magi,  or  other  learned  men:  I  hope 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  Princes  might  pafs  their  lives 
in  fuch  entertainments,  without  bloody  and  violent 
aftions,  that  make  the  fubjeft  of  common  hiftory. 

And  yet  who  knows  but  many  fuch  there  were  too, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  empires,  during  thofe  ages;  but 
the  records  of  them  loft,  with  their  other  fcienccs, 
further  than  fome  memory  and  fhort  accounts  given 
us  by  the  few  Greek  authors  that  we  have  now  remain- 
ing.    Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona. 

The  ancient  AfTyrian  learning,  which  had  run  fb  long 
a  courfe  of  time,  and  grown  to  fo  great  a  height  in 
the  colleges  or  focietics  of  their  Magi,  or  Chaldeans, 
began  to  decay  upon  the  conqueft  of  that  empire,  firfl 
by  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus  and  his  Perfians, 
who  were  then  a  fort  of  barbarous  nation,  that  knew 
nothing  beyond  what  they  had  learned  and  pradifed, 
from  the  civil  or  military  inftitutions  of  Cyrus,  a  wife 
lawgiver,  as  well  as  great  Captain,  and  thereby  the 
founder  of  that  mighty  kingdom.  But  the  laft  and 
fatal  blow,  given  to  that  ancient  learning,  was  in  the 
riiTic  of  Darius,  father  of  Xerxes,  who,  with  the  refl 
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of  the  Perfians,  fpited  at  the  Magi,  upon  the  ufui-pa- 
tion  of  the  Crown  by  one  of  their  number  (that  coun- 
terfeited a  younger  fon  of  Cyrus  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
byfes)  when  he  came  to  be  fettled  in  that  throne,  en- 
deavoured to  abohfh,  not  only  their  learning  and  cre- 
dit, but  their  language  too,  by  changing  the  old  Afly- 
rian  charaders,  and  introducing  thofe  of  Perfia,  which 
grew  to  be  the  conmmon  ufe  of  that  whole  empire. 

Under  the  firfl:  and  fecond  race  of  thefe  Perfian 
Kings,  the  genius  of  that  nation  being  wholly  milita- 
ry, their  conquefts  .were  indeed  vaftly  extended,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  by  fubduing 
Lydia,  the  Lefler  Afia,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  E- 
gypt,  which  had  ever  been  a  rival  of  the  AfTyrian  great- 
new:  but,  during  the  fucceflions  of  this  monarchy, 
all  learning  was  fo  loft  among  them,  that  no  certain 
records  were  prelerved,  either  of  adlions  or  of  times, 
linder  the  jaces  of  the  Aflyrian  Kings:  fo  as  the  firfl 
period  of  ftory,  which  reniains  in  any  profane  authors, 
feems  to  begin  with  Cyrus :  and  all  before  his  birth  is 
fo  obfcure,  fo  varioufly  reported,  or  fo  mingled  with 
fable  and  truth,  that  no  found  or  certain  judgment  can 
be  fixed  upon  them,  whatever  pains  have  been  em- 
ployed to  reconcile,  them.  For  all  other  fciences,  they 
were  in  a  manner  extinguiihed  during  the  courfe  of  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  fmatter  of  judicial  aftrology, 
by  which,  under  thie  name  of  Chaldeans,  Tome  of  that 
race  long  amufed  ignorant,  and  credulous  people. 

But,  upon  the  fun-fet  of  this  ancient  Aflyrian  learn- 
ing, it  began  to  dawn  in  Greece,  with  the  growth  and 
flourifliing.of  the  Athenian  State,  by  whofe  navigations 
and  traffic  feveral  noble  wits  among  them  and  the 
reft  of  the  Grecians  entered  into  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians ;  and  from  them,  or  their 
priefts,  drew  the  firft  rudiments  of  thofe  fciences  which 
they  brought  into  Greece,  and  by  which  they  grew  fo 
renowned  in  their  own  and  after-ages.  Such  were  So- 
lon, 
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Ion, Pythagoras, Democritus,  Plato,  and  many  others) 
whofe  lives  and  voyages  into  thofe  eaftem  ne^ons  we 
are  lefs  accjuainted  with,  by  the  lofs  of  ib  many  books, 
and  the  injuries  of  devouring  time. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  when  ever  it  began, 
continued  in  great  height  and  admiratbn  of  their 
neighbours,  till  the  reign  of  Neftanebus ;  when,  after 
a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfian  empire, 
which  lafted  and  profpered  in  two  ortiueeKings  reigns, 
one  of  the  Artaxerxes's  fubdued  Egypt;  and  this  laftof 
the  Egyptian  Kings  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Perfian  obedience  ;  but,  enraged  at  their  rebellion 
and  obilinate  refinance,  executed  his  conqueftwith  fuch 
rage,  that,  befides  infinite  flaughters,  he  razed  many 
of  their  cities,  and  the  walls  of  them  all ;  ruined  their 
temples,  deftroyed  or  difoerfed  their  priefts,  and  the 
archives  or  records  of  mofe  famous  collies,  and 
whatever  of  them  he  thought  fit  to  prefcrve,  he  car- 
ried away  with  him  into  Perfia. 

This  happened  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  gave  a  fatal  period  to  the  andent  Egyptian 
learning  and  fciences.  After  which  time,  we  know 
of  no  voyages  made  by  the  Greek  philosophers  into 
Egypt,  upon  that  fearch;  but  Plato  was  the  laft  of  re- 
nown  that  undertook  that  voyage,  who  lived,  and 
was  in  Egj^pt,  not  long  before  this  cruel  revolution. 

'Tis  true,  the  Grecian  races  of  Kings,  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  called  Ptolemies,  during  the  quiet  and  felicity  of 
many  reigns,  endeavoured  all  they  could  the  reftora- 
tion  of  learning  among  them,  by  countenance  and  all 
forts  of  encouragement  to  their  priefts  that  remained, 
and  by  the  coUedion  of  that  vaft  library  at  Alexandria : 
but  the  learning  and  fcience  of  the  old  Egyptian  priefts 
was  never  recovered  ;  and  that  profeffed  by  the  new 
was  turned  to  fuperftition  and  myftery  •,  initiations  and 
expiations,  the  procuring  or  foretelling  events  by  my- 
ftical  facrifices,  or  magical  operations,  which  lafted 
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dicious  grounds  they  detraft  from  them  in  the  fir{l^ 
and  conteft  with  them  in  the  other. 

They  allow  indeed  the  fwcetnefe^Df  the  Greek  po- 
etry to  be  inimitable,  but  attribute  it  wholly  to  the 
language,  and  the  founds  and  fyllables  that  compoie 
it.  They  might  as  well  fay,  the  excellence  of  pidure 
comes  from  the  beauty  of  the  colours ;  and  of  ftatu- 
ary,  from  the  finenefs  of  the  marble ;  whereas  a  com  • 
mon  li^Lnd,  with  the  fined  colours  in  the  world,  can 
paint  nothing  better  than  a  (ign-poft ;  and  the  draw- 
ing of  a  hand,  in  black  and  white,  may  be  of  ten 
times  more  art  and  value,  as  well  as  beauty,  than  a 
common  piAure,  though  never  lb  finely  odoured. 
'Tis  the  fame  thing  in  poetry  ;  the  language  is  but 
the  colouring  s  'ds  the  conception,  the  invention,  the 
•judgment,  that  give  the  life  and  fpirit,  as  well  as  beau^ 
ty  and  force,  to  a  poem.  And  I  defire  to  know  whe« 
ther  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  that  writ  after  the  end 
of  Ptolemy's  race  in  Egypt,  are  at  all  comparable  to 
thofe  that  writ  before ;  yet  we  have  but  too  many  of 
them  \th  us  to  make  the  comparifon. 

Upon  the  fubjeft  of  eloquence,  they  will  have  it, 
that  Padre  Paulo's  Council  of  Trent,  and  Comines'  Me  • 
moirs,  are  equal  to  Herodotus  and  Livy,  and  fo  would 
Strada  be  too,  if  he  were  but  impartial.  This  is  very 
wonderful,  if  it  be  not  ajeft:  for  Padre  Paulo,  he 
muft  be  allowed  for  the  greateft  genius  of  his  age, 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  moderns,  as  appears  in  his 
other  writings,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Trent ;  which 
is,  indeed,  r.o  hiftory  of  any  great  adUons,  but  only 
an  account  of  a  long  and  artificial  negotiation,  be- 
tween the  Court  and  Prelates  of  Rome  and  thole  of 
other  Chriftian  Princes  :  fo  that  I  do  not  fee,  how  it 
can  properly  be  ftyled  an  hiftory,  the  fubjeft  whereof 
are  great  adions  and  revolutions :  and,  by  all  the 
ancient  critics  upon  hiftory,  the  firft  part  of  the  ex- 
cellence 
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cellence  of  an  hiftorian  is  the  choice  of  a  noble  and 
great  fubjeft,  that  may  be  worth  his  pains. 

For  Philip  de  Comines,  none  ever  called  it  a  hiftory, 
nor  he  himfelf  other  than  memoirs ;  nor  does  either 
the  fubjeft  deferve  it,  or  the  author;  who  is  valued 
only  for  his  great  truth  of  relation,  and  fimplicity  of 
ftyle. 

There  are  three,  which  I  do  not  conceive  well,  how 
they  can  be  brought  into  the  number  of  fciences  5 
which  ^re,  chemiftry,  philology,  and  divinity. 

For  that  part  of  chemiftry,  which  is  converfant  in 
difcovering  and  extra&ing  the  virtue  of  metals,  or 
other  minerals,  or  of  any  fimples  that  are  employed 
with  fuccefs  for  health  or  medicine,  *tis  a  ftudy  that 
may  be  of  much  ufe  and  benefit  to  mankind,  and  is 
certainly  the  moft  diverting  amufement  to  thofe  that 
purfue  it.  But  for  the  other  part,  which  is  applied  to 
the  tranfinutation  of  metals,  a^d  the  fearch  of  the 
philofopher's  ftone,  which  has  enchanted,  not  to  fay 
turned,  fo  many  brains  in  the  latter  ages;  ^*  though 
**  fome  men  cannot  comprehend,  how  there  ihould 
^^  have  been  fo  much  imoke,  for  fo  many  ages  in  the 
'*  world  about  it,  without  fome  fire:"  it  is  eafy,  I 
think,  to  conceive,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fire,  without  producing  any  thing  but  fmoke.  If  it 
bea  fcience,  *tis  certainly  one  of  the  liberal  ones;  for 
the  profefibrs  or  followers  of  it  have  fpent  more  money 
upon  it,  than  thofe  of  all  other  fciences  together ;  and 
0iore  than  they  will  ever  recover,  without  the  philofo- 
pher*s  ftone.  Whether  they  are  now  any  nearer  than 
they  were  when  they  began,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  could 
ever  find  it  determined  among  wife  and  learned  men, 
whether  alchemy  were  any  thing  more  than  a  wild  vi- 
fion  or  imagination  of  fonie  (battered  heads,  or  elfe  a 
praftice  of  knaves  upon  fools,  as  well  as  fometimes  of 
fools  upon  themfelves.  For,  however  Borrichius,  or 
any  others,  may  attribute  the  vaft  cxpences  of  the 
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Pyramids,  and  treafures  of  Solomon,  to  the  philofo- 
pher*s  ftone ;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  none  ever  yet  had 
it,  except  it  were  Midas,  and  his  poflefllon  feems  a 
little  discredited  by  his  afs*s  ears :  and  I  with  the  pur- 
fuitofmany  others  may  not  fall  under  the  fame  pre- 
judice. For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  have  always 
looked  upon  alchemy  in  natural  philofophy,  to  be  like 
enthufiafm  in  divinity,  and  to  have  troubled  the  world 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  I  fhould  as  fdon  fall 
into  the  ftudy  of  Rofycrucian  philofophy,  and  ex- 
peft  to  meet  a  Nymph  or  a  Sylph,  for  a  wife  or  a  mi- 
ftrefs,  as  with  the  elixir  for  my  health,  or  philolbpher^s 
ftone  for  my  fortune. 

'Tis  not  fo  difficult  to  copiprehend,  how  fiich  a 
folly  Ihould  laft  fo  long  in  the  world,  and  yet  without 
'any  ground  in  nature,  or  in  reafon ;  if  a  man  ccmfi- 
ders  how  the  pagan  religion  lafted  for  fo  many  ages, 
with  fuch  general  opinion  and  devotion ;  which  yet 
all  now  confefs  to  have  been  nothing  but  an  illufion  or 
a  dream,  with  fome  praftice  of  cunning  Priefts  up- 
on the  credulous  and  ignorant  people  :  which  (eems  to 
have  been  the  cafe  of  this  modern  fcience ;  for  ancient 
it  is  none,  nor  any  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

For  philology,  I  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it; 
and  Icfs,  how  it  came  into  the  number  of  fcienccs :  if 
it  be  only  criticifm  upon  ancient  authors  and  lan- 
guages, he  muft  be  a  conjurer  that  can  make  thofc 
moderns  with  their  comments,  and  gloflaries,  and  an- 
notations, more  learned  than  the  authors  themfelvcs  in 
their  own  languages,  as  well  as  the  fubjefts  they 
treat. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  the  critics  are  a  race  of  (cholars 
I  am  very  little  acquainted  with;  having  always 
efteemed  them  but  like  brokers,  who,  having  no  ftodc 
of  their  own,  fet  up  a  trade  with  that  of  other  men; 
buying  here  and  felling  there,  and  commonly  abufing 
both  fides,  to  make  out  a  little  paltry  gain,  cither  of 
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money  or  of  credit,  for  themfelves,  and  care  not  at 
whofe  cod.  Yet  the  firfl:  defign  of  thefe  kind  of  wri- 
ters, after  the  reftoration  of  learning  in  thefe  weftern 
parts,  was  to  be  commended,  and  of  much  ufe  and 
entertainment  to  the  age.  *Tis  to  them  we  owe  the 
editions  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  the  bell  tranfla- 
tions  of  many  out  of  Greek,  the  reftoring  of  the  old 
copies,  maimed  with  time  or  negligence,  the  correft- 
ing  of  others  miftaken  in  the  tranfcribing,  the  explain-  \ 
ing  places  obfcure,  in  an  age  fo  ignorant  of  the  flyle  ^ 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ancients  :  and  in  fhort,  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  thofe  old  jewels  out  of  the  dull  and 
rubbifh  wherein  they  had  been  fo  long  loft  or  foiled, 
to  reftore  them  to  their  native  luftre,  and  make  them 
appear  in  their  true  light. 

This  made  up  the  merit  and  value  of  the  critics  for 
the  firft  hundred  years,  and  deferved  both  praife  and 
thanks  of  the  age,  and  the  rewards  of  Princes,  as 
well  as  the  applaufe  of  common  fcholars,  which  they  ge- 
nerally received.     But  fince  they  have  turned  their 
vein  to  debafe  the  credit  and  value  of  the  ancients, 
and  raife  their  own  above  thofe  to  whom  they  owe  all 
the  little  they  know  j  and  inftead  of  true  wit,  fenfe, 
or  genius,  to  difplay  their  own  proper  colours  of  pride, 
envy,  or  detraction,  in  what  they  write :    to  trouble 
themfelves  and  the  world  with  vain  niceties  and  ca- 
ptious cavils,  about  words  and  fyllables,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  ftyle ;  about  hours  and  days,  in  the  account 
of  ancient  aftions  or  times  •,  about  antiquated  names    y 
of  perfons  or  places,  with  many  fuch  worthy  trifles  \ 
and  all  this,  to  find  fome  occafion  of  cenfuring  and  de- 
faming fuch  writers  as  are,  or  have  been,  moft  efteem- 
ed  in  the  world,  raking  into  flight  wounds  where  they 
find  any,  or  fcratching  till  they  make  fome  ^here 
there  were  none  before :  there  is,  I  think,  no  fort  of 
talent  fo  defpifable,  as  that  of  fuch  common  critic$, 
who  can  at  beft  pretend  but  to  value  themfelves  by 
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difcovering  the  defaults  of  other  men,  rather  than  any 
worth  or  merit  of  their  own :  a  fort  of  levellers,  that 
I  will  needs  equal  the  beft  or  richeft  of  the  country,  not 
}  by  improving  their  own  eftates,  but  reducing  thole  of 
their  neighbours,  and  making  them  appear  as  mean 
and  wretched  as  themfelves.  The  truth  is,  there  has 
been  fo  much  written  of  this  kind  of  ftuff,  that  the 
world  is  forfeited  with  the  fame  things  over  and  over; 
or  old  common  notions,  new  drefled,  and  perhaps  em- 
broidered. 

For  divinity,  wherein  they  give  the  modems  fuch 

a  preference  above  the  ancients,  they  might  as  wdl 

have  made  them  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  our  com- 

v^   mon  law,  or  of  the  Englifii  tongue  -,  fince  our  religion 

was  as  little  known  to  the  ancient  fages  and  philofo- 

Ehers,  as  our  language  or  our  laws :  and  I  cannot 
ut  wonder,  that  any  divine  fhould  fo  much  debaie 
religion  or  true  divinity,  as  to  introduce  them  dius 
prepofteroufly  into  the  number  of  human  iciences: 
whereas  they  came  firft  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to 
the  firft  Chriftians,  by  immediate  revelation  or'inftru- 
6tion  from  God  himfelf :  thus  Abraham  learned,  that 
there  was  but  one  true  God,  and  in  purfuit  cf  that 
belief,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Chal- 
deans, among  whom  he  lived,  was  content  to  forfdce 
his  own  country,  and  come  into  Paleftine  :  {q  Moies 
was  inftrudted  to  know  God  more  particularly,  and 
admitted  both  to  fee  his  glory,  and  to  learn  his  name, 
Jehovah,  and  to  inftitute  from  heaven  the  whole  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews :  fo  the  prophets,  under  the  Old 
Teftament,  were  taught  to  know  the  will  of  God, 
and  thereby  to  inftruft  the  people  in  it,  and  enabled 
to  prophefy,  and  do  miracles,  for  a  teftimony  of  their 
being  truly  fent  from  heaven.  So  our  bleflcd  Savi- 
our came  into  the  world  to  Ihew  the  will  of  his  fa- 
ther, to  teach  his  precepts  and  commands;  and  fo 
his  Apoftles  and  their  difciples,  were  infpired  by  die 

Holy 
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Holy  Ghoft,  for  the  fame  ends.  And  all  other  theolo- 
gy in  the  world,  in  how  learned  nations  and  ages  fo- 
ever  it  flourifhed,  yet  ended  in  grols  fuperftition  and 
idolatry  •,  fo  that  human  learning  feems  to  have  ve- 
ry little  to  do  with  true  divinity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  turned  the  Gentiles  into  falfe  notions  of  the 
deity,  and  even  to  have  mifguided  the  Jews  and  the 
Chriftians,  into  the  firft  fe£ts  and  herefies  that  we  find 
^among  them. 

We  know  of  little  learning  among  the  Jews,  be- 
fides  that  of  Mofes  and  of  Solomon,  till  after  the  capti- 
vity,  in  which  their  Priefts  grew  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  but  this  was 
foon  loft,  in  fuch  a  broken  ftate  as  theirs  was,  after 
their  return  to  fuch  a  ruined  city,  and  defolate  country, 
and  fo  often  perfecuted  by  the  credit  of  their  enemies 
^t  the  Perfian  Court :  the  learning,  which  afterward 
we  find  among  the  Jews,  came  in  with  the  Grecian 
empire,  that  introduced  their  learning  and  language 
witn  their  conqueft  into  Judea.  Before  this,  there 
were  ijo  divifion  or  fefts  among  the  Jews,  but  of 
(lich  as  followed  the  true  prophets  or  the  falfe,  and 
worlhiped  God  or  Baal.  With  the  Grecian  language 
and  learning  entered  their  philofophy,  and  out  of  this 
aroie  the  two  great  fefls  of  Pharifees  and  Sadducees : 
the  Pharifees,  in  all  opinions  which  they  could  any 
way  conform  to  their  own  worfhip  or  inftitutions,  fol- 
lowed the  philofophy  of  Plato  -,  the  Sadducees,  of  E  • 
picurus.  The  firft  profefled  the  ftrifteft  rules  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  in  another  world ;  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
and  fpirits  feparate  from  bodies :  but  the  Sadducees 
believed  little  or  nothing  of  any  of  thefe,  further  than 
to  cover  themfelves  from  the  hatred  and  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  other  feft,  which  was  the  moft  po- 
pular. 
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Fcr  that  rabinical  learning,  that  is  pretended  by  the 
Jews  to  have  begun  lb  long  before  the  captivity,  and 
to  have  continued  by  tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Taln.jdi  1  muft  confefs,  that  notwithftanding  the 
credit  luj  been  given  to  it,  and  all  the  legends  intro- 
duced by  it,  in  the  laft  age ;  I  cannot  find  any  traces 
of  it,  which  feem  at  all  clear,  beyond  the  time  of  the 
laft  difperfiOn  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  or 
the  firft,  in  ihat  of  Vefpafian ;  and  how  little  the  Jews 
\\'::<t  gained  by  all  this  learning  of  their  Rabbins,  how 
ancient  or  modern  foever,  T  leave  to  others  to  con- 
fidcr  and  determine,  who  have  more  efteem  for  it 
thaji  1. 

I  or  Chriftianity,  it  came  into  the  world,  and  fo 
CO!  .ii.iicd  in  the  firft  age,  without  theleaft  pretence  of 
Ic:  :'ing  and  knowledge,  with  thegreateft  fimplicity  of 
thou  jht  and  language,  as  well  as  life  and  manners, 
ho!oing  fc^rth  nothing  but  piety,  charity,  and  humi- 
lity, with  the  belief  of  the  MefTias  and  of  his  king- 
don'  •,  which  appears  to  be  the  miain  fcope  of  the 
Goi'peJ^  anci  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apoftles ;  and 
to  have  bcei:  almoft  concealed  from  the  wife  and  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  mighty  and  the  noble,  by  both 
whL'h  forts  it  was  either  derided  or  perlecuted. 

The  firft,  that  made  any  ufe  of  learning,  were  the 
primitive  Fathers  of  the  fecond  age,  only  to  confute  the 
idolatrous  worfliip  of  the  heathens,  and  their  plurality 
of  gods;  endeavouring  to  evince  the  Being  of  one 
God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  out  of  (bme  of 
their  own  ancient  authors,  both  poets  and  philofophers, 
cfpecially  out  of  the  writers  of  the  Platonic  fe(5t,  and 
the  verks  of  Orpheus  and  the  Sibyls,  which  then  paf- 
fed  for  genuine,  though  they  have  fince  by  the  mo- 
derns been  queftioncd,  if  not  exploded :  thus  Minu- 
tius  Felix,  Origen,  Clemens  Altximdrinus,  Tertullian, 
made  ulc  cf  the  learning  of  fuch  as  were  then  ancient 
to  them,  and  thereby  becam.e  champions  of  the  Chrifti- 
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an  faith  againft  the  gentiles,  by  force  of  their  own  wea- 
pons. 

After  the  third  century,  and,  upon  the  rife  of  the 
Arian,  and  other  herefies,  in  the  Chriftian  Church,, 
their  learning  feems  chiefly  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  feveral  opinions  profefled  by  the 
Orthodox  or  the  Arians,  the  weftern,  or  the  eaftern 
churches,  and  fo  to  have  long  continued,  by  the  fre- 
qi^nt  rife  of  fo  many  herefies  in  the  church. 

And  I  doubt  this  kind  of  learning  has  been  but  too 
great,  and  made  too  much  ufe  of,  upon  all  the  divi- 
lions  of  Chriftendom,  fmce  the  reftoration  of  learning 
in  thefe  weftern  parts  of  the,  world :  yet  this  very  po- 
lemical learning  has  been  chiefly  employed  to  prove 
their  feveral  opinions  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  and  the  inftitutions  of  the  primi- 
tive times ;  which  muft  needs  give  the  preference  to 
the  ancients  above  the  moderns  in  divinity,  fince  we 
cannot  pretend  to  know  more  of  what  they  knew  and 
pra6bifed  than  themfelves :  and  I  did  as  little  believe, 
that  any  divine  in  England  would  compare  himfelf  or 
his  learning  with  thofe  Fathers,  as  that  any  of  our  phy- 
ikians  would  theirs  with  Hippocrates,  or  our  mathe- 
maticians with  Archimedes. 

One  would  think  that  the  modern  advocates,  after 
having  confounded  all  the  ancients,  and  all  that  efteem 
them,  might  have  been  contented  •,  but  one  of  them, 
I  find,  will  not  be  fatisfied  to  condemn  the  reft  of  the 
world  without  applauding  himfelf;  and  therefore, 
falling  into  a  rapture  upon  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  wonderful  performance,  he  tell  us,  "  Hitherto  in  the 
"  main  I  pleafe  myfelf,  that  there  cannot  be  much  faid 
"  againft  what  I  have  aflerted,'*  &c. 

I  wonder  a  divine,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  (hould 
not  at  leaft  have  had  as  much  grace  as  a  French  lawyer 
in  Montaigne,  who,  after  a  dull  tedious  argument, 
^hat  had  wearied  the  court  and  the  company,  when  he 
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went  from  the  bar,  was  heard  muttering  to  him&If ) 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis  :  but  this  writer,  ra- 
ther like  the  proud  Spaniard^  that  would  not  hare  St. 
Lawrence's  patience  upon  the  gridiron  afcribed  tQ  the 
grace  of  God,  but  only  to  the  true  Spanifh  valour, 
will  not  have  his  ownperfeftions  and  excellencies  owing 
tt)  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  true  force  of  his  own  modem 
learning ;  and  thereupon  he  fails  into  this  fweetecftafy 
of  jo  v  s  wherein  1  (hall  leave  him  till  he  come  to  himfelf. 
The  whole  caufe,  between  the  pretenfions  df  ancient 
and  modern  learning,  will  be  the  bed  decided  by  the 
comparifon  of  the  pcrfons  and  the  things  that  have 
been  produced  under  the  inftitutions  and  difcipHne  of 
the  one,  or  the  other. 

I  leave  that  of  perfonstotheobfervationof  thcprc- 
fent  or  laft  age,  to  which,  it  feems,  the  modern  pre- 
tences arc  confined  -,  and  to  the  accounts  given  us  by 
the  beft  Roman  and  Greek  hiftorians,  of  what  great 
fpirits,  both  Princes  and  Generals,  as  well  as  lawgivers 
and  philofophers,  have  been  formed  under  thcdo&rine 
and  dircipline  of  the  ancient  fciences ;  and  to  the  cha- 
raders  of  Epaminondas,  Agefilaus,  Alcibiades,  Philip 
of  Macedon,  the  two  Scipios,  Julius  Caefar,  Trajan, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  feveral  others ;  and  of  the 
noble  and  tranfcendant  virtues  and  heroic  qualities  of 
thefe,  and  fuch  other  ancients  moft  renowned  in  ftorys 
their  fortitude,  their  juftice,  their  prudence,  their  tem- 
perance, their  magnanimity,  their  clemency,  their 
love  to  their  country,  and  the  facrifice  they  made  oi 
their  lives,  or,  at  leaft,  of  their  eafe  and  quiet,  to  the 
fervice  thereof:  their  eminent  virtues  both  civil  and 
military,  by  which  they  gained  fuch  famous  vidorics 
over  their  enemies,  fuch  paflionate  love  from  thdr 
own  countries,  and  fuch  admiration  of  all  men^  both 
in  their  own  and  fucceeding  ages. 

For  things  to  be  confidcred,  they  muft  be  llich  as 
have  been  cither  of  general  ufe  or  pleafure  to  mankind. 

In 
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In  thofe  of  pleafure,  as  poetry,  pidure,  ftatuary,  elo- 
quence, architedture,  the  point  is  yielded  by  the  mo- 
dems ;  and  muft,  of  neccflity,  be  fo  bv  any  man  that 
reads  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  ancient  fabrics  mention* 
cd  before,  all  in  a  breath ;  which  were  and  will  be  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Among  other  teftimonies  of 
their  wit  and  fcience,  in  their  inventions  of  pleafure, 
one  might  obferve,  th^t  their  very  luxury  was  learned, 
^  the  difpofition,  order,  and  variety  of  their  feafts  j 
fo  contrived,  as  to  entertain  not  only  all  the  fenfes, 
t)Ut  the  imagination  and  intelledhials  too  ^  by  per- 
fumes, mufic,  niimic,  both  dumb  and  vocal  ^  fhorc 
icenes  and  reprefentations ;  bufibonries,  or  comical 
difputes  to  divert  the  company,  and  deceive  as  well  a^ 
divide  the  time ;  befides  more  ferious  and  philofophi^ 
cal  difcourfes,  arguments,  and  recitations. 

But,  above  all  others,  they  were  moft  wonderful  in 
their  fhews  or  fpeftacula,  exhibited  fo  often  at  Rome, 
to  entertain  the  people  in  general,  firft  by  their  ^diles 
and  Confuls,  and  afterwards  by  their  Emperors :  not 
to  fpeak  of  the  magnificence  and  order  of  their 
theatres  and  triumphs :  it  is  ftrange  how  fuch  thoughts 
could  fo  much  as  enter  into  any  man's  head,  to  derive, 
of  a  fudden,  fo  much  water  into  the  midft  of  a  town 
or  field,  as  might  reprefent  a  fea  upon  dry  ground, 
bring  fhips  or  gallies  rowing  into  it,  and  order  an  ab- 
folute  fea  battle  to  be  fought  upon  the  land.  At  ano- 
ther time,  to  plant  a  vaft  wood  of  great  and  green 
trees  in  a  plain  field,  all  inclofed  and  repleniflied  with 
all  forts  of  wild  beafts,  for  the  people  to  hunt,  to  kill, 
and  to  eat,  next  day  at  their  feafts  -,  and,  the  day  af- 
ter, all  this  to  difappear,  as  if  it  had  only  been  an  ap- 
pvition,  or  raifed  by  enchantment.  Such  fort  of  at- 
chievements  among  the  ancients,  and  fuch  effefts  of 
their  admirable  fcience  and  genius  in  the  invention  and 
difpofition  of  them,  feem  as  diflicult  for  us  in  thele 
ages  to  comprehend,  as  for  them  to  execute. 

I  Now 
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Now  for  things  of  general  ufe  to  mankind  ;  they 
arc  the  produ6tions  of  agriculture,  phyfic,  and  I^;if- 
hture,  or  political  orders  and  inftitutions. 

For  the  firft-,  we  owe  them  all  to  the  ancients,  who 
I  were  the  inventors  of  all  arts  neceflary  to  life  and  (lif- 
7  tenance,  as  plowing,  fowing,  planting,  and  confer- 
Ting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  a  longer  feafbn.  All 
forts  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  honey,  cheefe,  are  the  moft 
ancient  inventions,  and  not  at  all  improved  by  thci 
moderns. 

For  phyfic,  I  leave  it  to  be  compared  in  the  books 
and  pra6Hce  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  ancient 
Arabians,  who  followed  their  rules  and  methods,  with 
thofe  of  Paracelfus  and  his  chemical  followers. 

For  political  inftitutions,  that  tend  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  manlcind  by  civil  governments :  *tis  enough 
to  mention  thofe  of  Cyrus,  Thefeus,  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius, 
\  befides  the  more  ancient  inftitutions  of  the  Aflyrian 
and  Egyptian  governments  and  laws,  wherein  may  be 
obferved  fuch  a  reach  of  thought,  fuch  depth  of  wil^ 
dom,  and  fuch  force  of  genius,  as  the  prefumpdon 
and  flatter)'  itfelf  of  our  age  will  hardly  pretend  to  pa- 
rallel, by  any  of  our  modern  civil  inftitutions. 

I  know  not  why  a  very  good  reafon,  for  the  great 
advantage  of  ancient  above  modern  learning,  may 
not  be  juftly  drawn  from  the  force  and  influence  of 
climates,  where  they  have  grown ;  and  why  the  regi- 
ons of  Aflyria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the  Lefler  Afia, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  efpecially  China,  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  produce  naturally  greater  force  of  wit  and 
genius,  of  invention  and  penetration,  than  England, 
Holland,  or  the  northern  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, to  which  all  our  modem  learning  feems  to  have 
been  confined :  nor  do  I  fee,  why  the  mighty  progrcfs 
of  fciences,  in  thofe  countries,  may  not,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  afcribed  unto  the  long  peace  and  flourifh- 
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ing  condition  of  thofe  ancient  empires,  wherein  the 
Magi  and  priefts  were  fo  much  honoured  of  old :  and 
alfo  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  republics,  wherein  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  were  fo  much  efteemed :  nor  is  it  ftrange,  that 
all  learning  (hould  have  been  extinguifhed  in  thofe 
noble  regions,  by  the  conqueft  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  thofe  violent  governments  which  have  fucceede4 
^hem,  nor  that  the  progrefs  of  it  (hould  be  maime4 
by  the  perpetual  wars  and  diftraftions  that  have  in- 
fefted  Europe  ever  fince  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire made  way  for  fo  many  feveral  Gothic  kingdom^ 
or  governments  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  learn- 
ing pretends  to  be  fo  much  advanced. 

The  greateft  modern  inventions  feem  to  be  thofe  of 
the  load-ftone  and  gun-powder ;  by  the  firft  whereof 
navigation  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  much  impro- 
ved and  extended  •,  and  by  the  laft,  the  art  military, 
both  at  fea  and  land,  to  have  been  wholly  changed  ; 
yet  'tis  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  Chinefes  have  had  the 
Knowledge  and  ufe  of  gun-powder,  many  ages  before 
it  came  into  Europe :  and  befides,  both  thefe  have  not 
fcrved  for  any  common  or  neceffary  ufe  to  mankind ; 
one  having  been  employed  for  their  deftniftion,  not 
their  prefervation ;  and  the  other,  only  to  feed  their 
avarice,  or  increafe  their  luxury  :  nor  can  we  fay,  that 
they  are  the  inventions  of  this  age,  wherein  learning 
and  knowledge  are  pretended  to  be  fo  wonderfully  in- 
creafed  and  advanced. 

What  has  been  produced  for  the  ufe,  benefit,  or 
pleafure  of  mankind,  by  all  the  airy  (peculations  of 
thofe,  who  have  pafTed  for  the  great  advancers  of 
knowledge  and  learning  thefe  laft  fifty  years  (which  is 
the  date  of  our  modern  pretenders)  I  confefs  I  am  yec 
to  feek,  and  Ihould  be  very  glad  to  find.  I  have  in- 
deed heard  of  wondrous  pretenfions  and  vifions  of 
pen,  poflefled  with  notions  of  the  ftrange  advance- 
ment 
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ment  of  learning  and  fciences  on  foot  in  this  age, 
and  the  progrefs  they  are  Hke  to  make  in  the  next : 
as,  the  univerfal  medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure 
all  that  have  it :  the  philofopher's  (lone,  which  will 
be  found  out  by  men  that  care  not  for  riches  :  the 
transfufion  of  young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which 
will  make  them  as  gamefome  as  the  lambs,  from  which 
*tis  to  be  derived  5  an  univerfal  language,  which  may 
ferve  all  men's  turn,  when  they  have  forgot  their  own  i 
the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts,  without  the 
grievous  trouble  of  fpeaking :  the  art  of  flying  till 
a  man  happens  to  fall  down  and  break  his  neck  :  dou- 
ble-bottomed fhips,  whereof  none  can  ever  be  caft 
away,  befides  the  firft  that  was  made  :  the  admirable 
virtues  of  that  noble  and  neceflary  juice  called  fpittle, 
wliich  will  come  to  be  fold,  and  very  cheap,  in  the 
apothecaries  Ihops  :  difcoveries  of  new  worlds  in  the 
^  planets,  and  voyages  between  this  and  that  in  the  moon, 
to  be  made  as  frequently  as  between  York  and  London: 
which  fuch  poor  mortals,  as  I  am,  think  as  wild  as 
thofe  of  Ariofto,  but  without  half  fo  much  wit,  or  fo 
much  inftrudion  j  for  there  thefe  modern  fages  may 
know,  where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  loft 
fenfcs,  preferved  in  vials,  with  thofe  of  Orlando. 

One  great  difference  muft  be  confefled  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  learning :  theirs  led  them  to  a 
fenfe  and  acknowledgement  of  their  own  ignorance, 
the  imbecility  of  human  underftanding,  the  incom- 
prehcnfion  even  of  things  about  us,  as  well  as  thofe 
above  us  •,  fo  as  the  moft  fublime  wits  among  the  an- 
cients ended  in  their  h)La.t(iK'A-\!\(t :  ours  leads  us  to  pre- 
fumption,  and  vain  oftentation  of  the  little  we  have 
learned,  and  makes  us  think,  we  do,  or  fhall  know, 
not  only  all  natural,  but  even  what  we  call  fupernatu- 
ral  things  ;  all  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  upon  earth  j 
more  than  all  mortal  men  have  known  before  our  age  j 
and  fliall  know  in  time  as  much  as  angels. 

Socrates 
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Socrates  was  by  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced  the 
wifeft  of  all  men,  becaufe  he  profefled  that  he  knew 
nothing :  what  would  the  oracle  have  faid  of  a  man 
that  pretends  to  know  every  thing  ?  Pliny  the  elder,  ' 
and  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans  whofe  writings 
are  left,  concludes  the  uncertainty  and  weaknefe  of 
human  knowledge,  with,  "  Conftat  igiter  inter  tanta  in- 
"  certa,  nihil eflecertijpraeterquam  hominem,necmifen 
**  rius  quicquam  necfuperbius."  But,  fure  our  modem 
Learned,  and  efpecially  the  divines  of  that  fed  among 
whom  it  feems  this  difeafe  is  fprcad,  and  who  will  have 
the  world,  "  to  be  ever  improving,  and  that  nothing  is 
*'  forgotten  that  ever  was  known  among  mankind," 
muft  themfelves  have  forgotten  that  humility  and  cha- 
rity are  the  virtues  which  run  through  the  fcope  of  the 
Goipel  5  and  one  would  think  they  never  had  read, 
or  at  leaft  never  minded,  the  firft  chapter  of  Ecclefiaftes^ 
which  is  allowed  to  have  been  written,  not  only  b;^ 
the  wifeft  of  men,  but  even  by  divine  infpirarion ; 
where  Solomon  tells  us, 

"  The  thing  that  has  been,  is  that  which  fliall  be,  and 
**  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  fun.  Is  there  any 
*'  thing  whereof  it  may  be  faid.  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  has 
**  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us :  there 
"  is  no  remembrance  of  former  things,  neither  fhaH 
*'  there  be  any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to  come, 
"  with  thofe  that  fhall  come  after/* 

Thefe,  with  many  other  paflages  in  that  admirable 
book,  were  enough,  one  would  think,  to  humble  and 
mortify  the  prefumption  of  our  modern  Sciolift,  if  their 
pride  were  not  as  great  as  their  ignorance  ;  or'  if  they 
knew  the  reft  of  the  world  any  better  than  they  know 
themfelves. 


TO 


T    O 

The   Countess    of    ESSEX, 

U  P  O  N    H  E  R 

R       I       E       F 

OCCASIONED    BY    THE 

Lofs  of  her  only  Daughter. 

Sheen,  Jan.  29,   1674. 

THE  honour,  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
Ladyfhip,  was  too  great  and  too  fenfible  not 
to  be  acknowledged;  but  yet  I  doubted  whe- 
ther that  occafion  could  bear  me  out  in  the  confidence 
of  giving  your  Ladylhip  any  further  troubles  of  this 
kind,  without  as  good  an  errand  as  my  laft.  This 
I  have  reckoned  upon  a  good  while,  by  another  vifit 
my  fifter  and  I  had  defigned  to  my  Lord  CapeL  How 
we  came  to  have  deferred  it  fo  long,  I  think  we  arc 
neither  of  us  like  to  tell  you  at  this  diftance,  though 
we  make  ourfelves  believe  it  could  not  be  helped. 
Your  Ladyfhip  at  lead  has  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing thereby  excufed  fome  time  from  this  trouble^  which 
I  could  no  longer  forbear,  upon  the  fenfible  wounds 
that  have  fo  often  of  late  been  given  your  friends  here 
by  fuch  defperate  expreffions  in  feveral  of  your  letters 
concerning  your  humour,  your  health,  and  your  life; 
in  all  which,  if  they  are  your  friends,  you  muft  allow 
them  to  be  extremely  concerned.     Perhaps  none  can 

be 
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be  at  heart  more  partial  than  I  am  to  whatever  touches 
your  Ladylhip,  nor  more  incHned  to  defend  you  up- 
on this  very  occafion,  how  unjuft  and  unkind  foever 
you  are  to  yourfelf.  But  when  you  go  about  to  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  fo  great  a  remainder 
of  your  own  family,  and  fo  great  hopes  of  that  into 
which  you  are  entered,  and  all  by  adefperate  melan- 
choly, upon  an  accident  paft  remedy,  and  to  which 
all  mortal  race  is  perpetually  fubjeft  ;  for  God's  fake. 
Madam,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  what  you  do 
is  not  at  all  agreeable  either  with  jfo  good  a  Chriftian, 
or  fo  reafonable  and  fo  great  a  perfon,  as  your  Lady- 
fliip  appears  to  the  world  in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  juftly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfeft  fubmiffion  to  his  will  in  all  things  ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  difpofition  of  mind  can  either  pleafe  him 
more,  or  become  us  better,  than  that  of  being  fatisfi- 
cd  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  fure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
God,  nor  of  more  eafe  to  ourfelves ;  for  if  we  confi- 
der  him  as  our  maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  father,  we  ought  not  to  diftruft  him ;  {6 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intend- 
ed for  good,  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwife,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  favc 
any  thing  by  refilling. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reafon  with  God  Almigh- 
ty, and  your  Ladyfhip's  lofs  be  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one  alive  -,  yet,  I  doubt, 
you  would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate 
you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  firft  mo- 
xions  or  paflions,  how  violent  foever,  may  be  pardon- 
ed ;  and  it  is  only  the  courfe  of  them  which  makes 
them  inexcufable.  In  this  world.  Madam,  there  is 
nothing  perfedly  good  •,  and  whatever  is  called  fo,  is 
But  cither  comparatively  with  other  things  of  its  kind, 
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or  elfe  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its  comp6fitioif; 
fo  he  is  a  good  man  that  is  better  than  men  com- 
monly are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  moir 
than  the  bad  ;  fb  in  the  courfe  of  life»  his  condition 
is  efteemcd  good,  which  is  better  than  that  of  moft 
other  men,  or  wherein  the  good  circumftances  arc 
more  than  the  ill.  By  this  meafure,  I  doubt.  Madam, 
your  complaints  ought  to  be  turned  into  acknowledg- 
ments, and  your  friends  would  have  caufe  to  rgokx 
rather  than  condole  with  you  :  for  the  floods  or  blcf- 
fings  of  life  are  ufually  efteemed  to  be  birth,  health, 
beauty,  friends,  children,  honour,  riches.  Now  whes 
your  Ladyfhip  has  fairly  confidered  how  God  Almigh- 
ty has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has  given  you  rf 
all  thefe,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourfctf  how  yott 
have  dealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  &>t  what  he 
has  taken  away.  But  if  you  look  about  you  and 
confider  other  lives  as  wdl  as  your  own,  and  ^ihtx 
your  lot  is  in  comparifon  with  thofe  that  have  been 
drawn  in  the  circle  (rf  your  knowledge ;  if  you  ditnk 
how  few  are  born  with  honour,  how  many  die  widioix 
name  or  children,  how  little  beauty  we  fee,  how  few 
friends  we  hear  of,  how  many  difeaies,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  up- 
on your  knees,  and,  inftead  of  repining  at  one  afflic- 
tion, will  admire  fo  many  blefiings  as  you  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  Ladylhip  in  mind  of  what  you  are, 
and  the  advantages  you  have  in  all  thefe  pomts,  would 
look  like  a  defign  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  fay, 
that  we  will  pity  you  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  if  you 
will  tell  us  who  they  are  that  you  think  upon  all  cir- 
cumftances you  have  reafon  to  envy.  Now  if  I  hid 
a  mafter  that  gave  me  all  I  could  afk,  but  thought  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  either  becaufe  I  ufed 
it  ill,  or  gave  myfelf  fo  much  over  to  it,  as  to  n^;lfift 
what  I  owed  either  to  him  or  the  reft  of  die  world} 
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Or  perhaps  bccaufe  he  would  fliev^his  jpower,  and  put 
mc  in  mind  fFom  whom  I  hdd  all  the  reft ;  would 
you  think  I  had  much  reafon  to  complain  of  hard 
ufage,  and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left 
me,  never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  ? 

*Tis  true  you  have  loft  a  child,  and  therein  all  that 
could  be  loft  in  a  child  of  that  ajge ;  but  you  have 
kept  one  child,  and  are  likely  to  do  fo  long ;  you 
have  the  aflurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  ma^ 
ny  more.  You  have  kept  a  huft>and,  great  in  employ- 
ment, and  in  fortune,  and  (which  is  more)  in  the 
efteem  of  goofd  men.  You  have  kept  your  beauty  and 
your  health,  unlefs  you  have  deftroyed  them  yourfelf, 
or  difcouraged  them  to  ftay  with  you  by  ufing  them 
ill.  You  have  friends  that  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you 
can  wifh,  or  as  you  c^n  give  them  leave  to  be  by 
their  fears  of  lofing  you,  and  being  thereby  fo  much 
the  unhappier,  the  kinder  they  are  to  you.  But  you 
have  honour  and  efteem  from  all  that  know  you ;  or 
if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon  that  point 
of  your  feeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the 
whole  world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourlelf,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  after  what  you  have  loft. 

You  will  fay  perhaps  that  one  thing  Was  all  ta 
you,  and  your  fondnefs  of  it  made  you  indifferent  to 
every  thing  elfe.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  fo  far 
from  juftifying  you,  that  it  will  proye  to  be  your 
fault  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave 
you  all  the  bleffings  of  life,  and  you  fet  your  heart 
wholly  upon  one,  and  defpife  or  undervalue  all  the  reft : 
is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ?  nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very 
unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  fcornful  to  the 
reft  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  fay,  becaufc  you  have 
loft  one  thing  God  hath  given,  you  thank  him  for 
nothing  he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ? 
is  it  not  to  fay,  fince  that  one  thing^is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  miich  you  think  can 
.  Voj..  Ill,  K  k  defcrve 
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deferve  your  kindnefe  or  eftcem  ?  A  friend  makes  mc 
a  feaft,  and  fets  all  before  me  that  his  care  or  kind- 
*  nefs  could  provide ;  but  I  fet  my  heart  upon  one  diffi 
alone,  and,  if   that  happen  to  be  thrown  down,  I 
fcorn  all  the  reft  -,   and  though  he  fends  for  another  of 
the  fame,  yet  I  rife  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  fay 
my  friend  is  my  enemy,  and  has  done  me  the  greateft 
wrong  in  the  world  :    have  I  reafon.  Madam,  or  good 
grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me  better  ta 
eat  of  the  reft  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more 
of  what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 
All  the  precepts  of  chriftianity  agree  to  'teach  and 
command  us  to  moderate  our  pafllons,  to  temper  our 
affeftions  towards  all  things  below;    to  be  thankful 
for  the  pofTeffion,  and  patient  under  the  lofs  whenever 
he  that  gave  fhall  fee  fit  to  take  away.     Your  extreme 
fondnefs  was  perhaps  as  difpleafing  to  God  before,  as 
now  your  extreme  afflidtion  ;  and  your  lofs  may  have 
been  a  punifhment  for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of 
enjoying  what  you  had.     'Tis  at  leaft  pious  to  afcribe 
all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather 
than  to  injuftice  in  God ;  and  it  becomes  us  better  to 
adore  all  the  ifTues  of  his  providence  in  the  efieds^ 
than  enquire  into  the  caufes^:  for  fubmiflion  is  the  only 
way  of  re^foning  between  a  creature  and  its  maker ; 
and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the  greateft  dmy  we  can 
pretend  to,   and  the  beft  remedy  we  can  apply,  to  all 
our  misfortunes. 

But,  Madam,  though  religion  Were  no  party  in  your 
cafe,  and  that,  for  fo^violent  and  injurious  a  grief,  you 
had  nothing  to  anfwfer  to  God,  but  only  to  the  world 
and  yourfelf ;  .yet  I  very  much  doubt  how  you  would 
be  acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  \is  a 
poor,  needy,  uncertain  life,  Ihort  at  the  longeft,  and' 
unquiet  at  the  beft;  ail  the  imaginations  of'' the  witty 
and  the  wife  have  been  perpetually  bufied  to  find  out 
the  ways  how  to  revive  it  with  plcafures,  ori^clievc  it 
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Avith  diverfions ;  how  to  compofe  it  with  eafe,  and 
fettle,  it  with  fafety.  To  fome  of  thefe  ends  have  been 
employed  the  inftitutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reafonings  ' 
of  phUofophers,  the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of 
labouring,  and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men. 
All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work  about  nothing 
elfe,  but  only  that  our  poor  mortal  lives  (hould  pafs 
the  eafier  and  happier  for  that  little  time  we  poflefs 
them,  or  elfe  end  the  better  when  we  lofe  them.  Up- 
on this  occafion  riches  came  to  be  coveted,  honours  to 
be  efteemed,  friendfhip  and  love  to  be  purfued,  and 
virtues  themfelves  to  be  admired  in  the  world.  Now, 
Madam,  is  it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to 
condemn  their  univerfal  opinions  and  defigns,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  pafling  your  life  as  well  and  eafily,  you  re  • 
folve  to  pafs  it  as  ill  and  as  miferably,  as  you  can  ?  you 
grow  infenfible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  de- 
lights of  honour  and  praife,  the  charms  of  kindnels 
or  friendfhip,  nay  to  the  obfervance  or  applaufe  of  vir- 
tues themfelves ;  for  who  can  you  expedb,  in  thefe  ex- 
cefles  of  •^affions,  will  allow  you  to  (hew  either  tem- 
perance or  fortitude,  to  be  either  prudent  orjuft?  and 
for  your  friends,  I  fuppofe  you  reckon  upon  lofing 
their  kindnefs,  when  you  have  fufficiently  convinced 
them,  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  fince  you 
have  none  left  for  yourfelf  or  any  thing  elfe.  You  de- 
clare upon  all  occafions,  you  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing any  comfort  or  pleafure  in  any  thing  that  is  left 
in  this  world;  and,  I  aflure  you,.  Madam,  none  can 
ever  love  you,  that  can  have  no  hopes  ever  to  pleafe 
you. 

Among  the  feveral  inquiries  and  endeavours  after 
the  happinefs  of  life,  the  fenfual  men  agree  in  purfuit 
of  every  pleafure  they  can  ftart,  without  regarding  the 
pains  of  the  chace,  the  wearinefs  when  it  ends,  or  how 
little  the  quarry  is  worth.  The  bufy  and  ambitious  fall 
K  k  2  into 
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ititt)  the  more  lading  purfuits  of  power  artd  riches ;  the 
fpeculative  men  prefer  tranquilhty  of  mind,  before  the 
different  motions  of  paflion  and  appetite,  or  the  conl- 
mon  fucceffions  of  defire  and  fatiety,  of  pleafure  and 
pain ;  but  this  may  feem  too  dull  a  principle  for  the 
happinefs  of  life,  which  is  ever  in  motion ;  and  the' 
paffions  are  perhaps  the  ftings,  without  which  they  fay 
no  honey  is  made  •,  yet  I  think  all  forts  of  men  have 
ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  fervants,  and  not  our 
matters ;  to  give  us  fome  agitation  for  entertainment 
Or  exercife,  but  never  to  throw  our  reafon  out  of  its  feat. 
Perhaps  I  would  not  always  fit  ftill,  or  would  be  fome- 
times  on  horfeback  •,  but  I  would  never  ride  a  horfe 
that  galls  my  flefh,  or  fhakes  my  bones,  or  that  runs 
away  with  me  as  he  pleafes,  fo  as  I  can  neither  ftop 
at  a  river  or  precipice.  Better  no  paffions  at  all,  than 
have  them  too  violent ;  or  fuch  alone  as,  inftead  of 
heightening  our  pleafures,  afford  us  nothing  but  vexa* 
tion  and  pain. 

In  all  fuch  lofles  as  your  Ladyfhip's  has  been,  there 
is  fomething  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  allowed ; 
but  all  exceffive  and  outrageous  grief  or  lamentation 
for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the  ancient  Chrif- 
tians,  to  have  fomething  of  heathenifh;  and,  among 
the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  have  fomething  of  barba^ 
rous ;  and  therefore,  it  has  been  the  care  of  the  firft  to 
moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  the  latter  to  reftrain 
it  by  their  laws.  The  longeft  time  that  has  been  allow- 
ed to  the  forms.of  mourning,  by  the  cuftom  of  any  coun- 
try, and  in  any  relation,  has  boen  but  that  of  a  year;  in 
which  fpace  the  body  iscommonlyfuppofed  to  be  moul- 
dered away  to  earth,  and  to  retain  no  more  figure  of  what 
it  was  ;  but  this  has  been  given  only  to  the  lofs  of  pa- ' 
rents,  of  hufband,  or  wife.  On  the  other  fide,  to 
cliildren  under  age,  nothing  has  been  allowed  5  and  I 
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fuppofe  with  particular  reafon  (the  common  ground  of 
all  general  cuftoms)  perhaps  becaufe  they  die  in  inno- 
cence, and  without  having  tailed  the  miferies  of  life> 
ib  as  we  are  fure  they  are  well  when  they  leave  us,  and 
cfcape  much  ill  which  would  in  all  appearance  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  ftaid  longer  with  us.  Befides^ 
a  parent  may  have  twenty  children,  and  fo  his  mourn- 
ing may  run  through  all  the  bed  of  his  life,  if  his 
loffes  are  frequent  of  that  kind  ;  and  our  kindnefs  to 
children  fo  young  is  taken  to  proceed  from  common 
opinions,  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendfhip  or 
cfteem  ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  ufe,  in  the  many  offices  of  life  :  nor  would  it  pafa 
from  any  perfon  befides  your  Ladyfhip,  to  fay  you  loft 
a  companion  and  a  friend  at  nine  year  old,  though  you 
loft  one  indeed,  who  gave  the  faireft  hopes  that  could 
be,  of  being  both  in  time,  and  every  thing  elfe  that 
was  efteemable  and  good  :  but  yet,  that  itfelf,  God 
only  knows,  confidering  the  changes  of  humour  and 
difpofition,  which  are  as  great  as  thofe  of  feature  and 
Ihape  the  firft  fixteen  years  of  our  lives,  confidering 
the  chances  of  time,  theinfeftion  of  company,  the  fnares 
of  the  world,  and  the  paffions  of  youth  ;  fo  that  the 
moft  excellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  teader  age,, 
and  that  feemed  born  under  the  happieft  ftars,  might-,. 
by  the  courfe  of  years  and  accidents,  come  to  be  the 
moftmiferableherfelf,  and  more  trouble  to  her  friends. 
by  living  long,  than  flie  could  have  been  by  dying 
young. 

Yet,  after  all.  Madam,  I  think  your  lofs  fo  great, 
and  Ibme  meafure  of  your  grief  fo  deferved,  that, 
would  all  your  paflionate  complaints,  all  the  angiUfli 
of  your  heart,  do  any  thing  to  retrieve  it  •,  could  tear* 
water  the  lovely  plant,  fo  as  to  make  it  grow  again  af- 
ter once  it  is  cut  down  \  would  fighs  furnifli  new  breath, 
or  could  it  draw  Kfe  and  fpirits  from  the  wafting  ot 
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yours  •,  lam  fure  your  friends  would  be  fofar  fromac- 
cufing  your  paffion,  that  they  would  encourage  it  as 
much,  and  ftiare  it  as  deep,  as  they  could.  But,  alas  ! 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  creation  extinguiih  all  fuch 
hopes,  forbid  all  fuch  defigns  ;  nature  gives  us  many 
children  and  friends  to  take  them  away,  but  takes 
none  away  to  give  them  us  again.  And  this  .makes 
the  excefles  of  grief  to  have  been  fo  univerfally  con- 
demned as  a  thing  unnatural,  becfaufe  fo  much  in  vain ; 
whereas  nature,  they  fay,  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  a 
thing  fo  unreafonable,  becaufe  fo  contrary  to  our  own 
defigns  •,  for  we  all  defign  to  be  well,  and  at  cafe,  and 
by  grief  we  make  ourfelves  ill  of  ima^nary  wounds, 
and  raife  ourfelves  troubles  moft  properly  out  of  the 
dull,  whilft  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  ftiot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  fo  to  no 
purpofe,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  heads,  and 
deftroy  ourfelves,  inftead  of  recovering  or  revenging 
our  friends. 

Perhaps,  Madam,  you  will  fay,  this  is  your  defign, 
or,  if  not,  your  defire  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  fo 
far  gone,  or  fo  defperately  bent :  your  Ladyfhip  knows 
very  well,  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  his  that  lent 
it  you  to  manage,  and  preferve  the  beft  you  could, 
and  not  throw  it  away,  as  if  it  came  from  fomc 
common  hand.  It  belongs  in  a  great  meafure  to  your 
coi^ntry,  and  your  family  ;  and  therefore,  by  all  hu- 
man laws,  as  well  as  divine,  felf-murderhas  ever  been 
agreed  upon  as  the  greateft  crime,  and  is  punifhed  here 
with  the  utmoft  Ihame,  which  is  all  that  can  be  inflift- 
ed  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime  muchlefs  to  kill 
ourfelves  by  a  flow  poifon,  than  by  a  fudden  wound  ? 
Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do  it,  by  a  long  and 
a  continual  grief,  can  we  think  ourfelves  innocent  ? 
What  great  difference  is  there  if  we  break  our  hearts, 
or  confume  them  ;  if  we  pierce  them,  or  bruife  them ; 
I  fince 
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fince  all  determines  in  the  fame  deaths  as  all  arifes  from 
the  fame  defpair  ?  But  what  if  it  goes  not  fo  far  ?  it  is 
not  indeed  to  bad  as  might  be^  but  that  does  not  ex- 
cufe  it  itom  being  very  ill  :  though  I  do  not  kill  my 
nei^bour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or  to  fpoil 
him  of  the  conveniences  of  life  ?  The  greateft  crime 
is  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf ;  is  it  a  (mall  one  to  wound 
himfelf  by  anguilh  of  heart,  by  grief,  or  defpair,  to 
ruin  his  health,  to  (horten  his  age,  to  deprive  himfelf 
of  all  the  pleafures,  or  eafes,  or  enjoyments  of  hte  ? 

Next  to  the  mifchiefs  we  do  ourfelves,  are  thofe  we 
do  our  children,  and  our  friends,  as  thofe  who  deferve 
beft  of  us,  or  at  leaft  deferve  no  ill.  The  child  you 
carry  about  you,  what  has  that  done,  that  you  fhould 
endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life,  almoft  as  foon  as  you 
bellow  it  ?  or  if  at  the  beft  you  fuffer  it  to  live  to  be 
bom,  yet,  by  your  ill  ufage  of  yourfelf,  fhoukl  fo 
much  impair  the  ftrength  of  its  body  and  health,  and 
perhajps  the  very  temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it  fuch 
an  inmfiOR  of  melancholy,  as  may  ferve  to  difcolour 
theobjedts,  and  difrelifh  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with 
in  the  common  train  of  life  ?  But  this  is  one  you  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  -,  what  will  you  fay  to  another 
you  are  ?  Were  it  a  fmall  injury  to  my  Lord  Capell, 
to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whofe  prudence 
and  kindnefs  he  ma/  juftly  expedt  the  cares  of  his 
health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body,  and 
the  cultivating  of  his  mind  i  the  feeds  of  honour  and 
virtue,  and  thereby  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  ? 
How  has  my  Lord  of  Eflex  deferved  that  you  fhould 
go  about  to  lofe  him  a  wife  he  loves  with  fo  much  paf- 
fion,  and,  which  is  more,  with  fo  much  reafon  ;  fo 
great  an  honour  and  fupport  to  his  family,  fo  great  a 
hope  to  his  fortune  and  comfort  to  his  life  ?  Arc 
there  fo  many  left  of  your  own  great  family,  that  you 
fhould  defire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by  fuf- 
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fering  the  greateft  and  almoft  laft  branch  of  it  to  wi-i 
ther  away  before  its  time  ?  or  is  your  country  in  this 
age  fo  ftored  with  great  perfons,  that  you  fhould 
envy  it  thofe  we  may  juftly  expedt  from  fo  noble  a 
race  ? 

Whilft  I  had  any  hopes  your  tears  would  eafe  you, 
or  that  your  grief  would  confume  itfelf  by  liberty  and 
time,  your  Ladyfhip  knows  very  well  I  never  once 
accufed  it,  nor  ever  increafed  it,  like  many  others, 
by  »tiie  common  formal  ways  of  affuagingit;  and 
this,  I  am  fure,  is  the  firft  office  of  this  kind  I  ever 
went  about  to  perform,  otherways  than  in  the  moft 
ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hope  what  was  fb  violens 
could  not  be  fo  long ;  but,  when  I  obferved  it  to  grow 
ftronger  with  age,  and  increafe  like  a  ftrcam  the  fiip- 
ther  it  run  j  when  I  faw  it  draw  out  to  fuch  un- 
happy confequences,  and  threaten  no  left  than  your 
child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no  long- 
er forbear  this  endeavour,  nor  end  it,  without  beg- 
ging of  your  Ladyfhip,  for  God's  fake  and  for  your 
own,  for  your  children,  and  your  friends,  for  your 
country's  and  your  family's,  that  you  would  no 
longer  abandon  yourfelf  to  fo  difconfolate  a  paf- 
iion,  but  that  you  would,  at  length,  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  leaft, 
roufe  up  the  invincible  fpirit  of  the  Piercies,  that  ne- 
ver yet  fhrunk  at  any  difafter ;  that  you  would 
fometimes  remember  the  great  honours  and  for- 
tunes of  your  family,  not  always  the  lofles  j  chc- 
rifh  thofe  veins  of  good  humour  that  are  Ibme^ 
times  fo  natural  to  you,  and  fear  up  thofe  of  ill 
that  would  make  you  fo  unnatural  to  your  chil-. 
dren,  and  to  yourfelf:  but,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health,  and 
your  life,  for  your  friends  fake  at  leaft,  if  not 
for  your  own.     For  my    part,    I    know  nothing 

could 
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could  be  to  me  fo  great  an  honour  and  fatisfaftion, 
as  if  your  Ladyftiip  would  own  me  to  have  contri- 
buted towards  this  cure;  but,  however,  none  can 
perhaps  more  juftly  pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the 
attempt,  fince  there  is  none,  lamfure,  that  has  al- 
ways had  at  heart  a  greater  honour  for  your  Lady*^ 
lhip*s  family,  |ior  can  have  for  your  perfon  more 
devotion  and  efteem,  than. 


MADAM, 

Xpur  Ladylhip's  mod  obedient, 

jipd  moft  humble  fervant. 
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LIFE   AND   FORTUNE. 


WHETHER   a  good  condition  with  fear 
of  being  ill,  or  an  ill  with  hope  of  being 
well,  pleafes  or  difpleafes  moft. 
The  good  of  wifdom,  as  it  moft  conduces  to  hap- 
piflefs. 

The  efFeft  of  happinefs  beft  diCcovered  by  good 
humour  and  fatisfa^^on  within. 

Difference  between  being  fatisfied  and  content. 
The  value  of  virtue  double,  as  of  coin ;  one  of 
ftamp,  which  confifts  in  the  efteem  of  it ;  the  other 
intrinfic,  as  moft  contributing  to  the  good  of  private 
life  and  public  fociety. 

Againft 
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Agsunft  Rochefoucauld s  refleftions  upon  \drtue, 
*'  Qu'elle  n'ira  pas  loin,  fi  elle  n*eft  foutenue  par  la 
«  vanite." 

A  man's  wifdom,  his  bcft  friend  -,  folly,  his  worft 
enemy. 

No  happinefs  with  great  pain ;  and  fo  all  are  expo- 
fed  to  fmall  and  common  accidents. 

The  fting  of  a  wafp,  a  fit  of  the  ftone,  the  biting 
of  a  mad  dog,  deftroy  for  the  time  -,  the  two  firft, 
happinefs ;  and  the  other,  wifdom  itfelf. 

The  only  way,  for  a  rich  man  to  be  healthy,  is  by 
cxercife,  and  abftinence,  to  live  as  if  he  was  poor ; 
which  are  efteemed  the  worft  parts  of  poverty. 

Leifure  and  folitude,  the  beft  efFeft  of  riches,  be- 
caufe  mother  of  thought.  Both  avoided  by  moft  rich 
men,  who  feek  company  and  bufmefs,  which  are  figns 
of  being  weary  of  themfelves. 

Bufmefs,  when  loved,  but  as  other  diverfions,  of 
which  this  is  in  moft  credit.  Nothing  fo  prejudicial 
to  the  public. 

How  few  bufy  to  good  purpofe,  for  themfelves  or 
country, 

Virgil's  morals  in 
Hie  quibus  invifi  fratres,  &c. 
And, 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam,  &c. 

Solomon's,  "  Enjoy  the  good  of  life,  fear  God,  and 
"  keep  his  commandments." 
Horace,  in  his 
Non  es  avarus, 
to, 

Quin  te  exemptajuvat  Ipinisde  pluribus  una  ? 

To  mortify  mankind  in  their  defigns  of  any  tran* 

fcendent  happinefs,  Solomon's  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Marcus 

Antoninus^s  Meditations,  with  Almanzor ;  the  grea- 

teft  Princes  of  their  times,  and  greateftmen  at  all  times. 

The 
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The  old  man  near  the  Hague,  that  fervcd  my  houfe 
from  his  dairy,  grew  fo  rich  that  he  gave  it  over; 
bought  a  houfe  and  fumilhed  it  at  the  Hague,  rcfol- 
ving  to  hve  at  eafe  the  reft  of  hi$  life ;  grew  fo  weary 
of  being  idle,  he  fold  it,  and  returned  again  to  his 
dairy. 

If  without  other  fears,  yet  that  of  death  enough  to 
fpoil  the  greateft  enjoyments. 

Never  to  be  forefeen "  Quodquifque  vitet  nuf- 

**  quam  homini  fatis  cautum  eft  in  horas." 

A  thinking  man  can  never  live  well,  unlels  contdit 
to  die. 

*Tis  difficult  to  love  life,  and  yet  be  willing  to  part 
with  it. 

The  golden  fentences  at  Delpho$ :  Know  thyfclf. 
Nothing  too  much.     Fly  contention  and  debt. 

.,--.Quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum. 

El  mucho  fe  guafta,  yel  poco,  bafta. 

Many  friends  may  do  one  little  good ;  one  enemy, 
piuch  hurt. 

In  no  man's  power  to  avoid  enemies;  they  injure 
by  chance,  in  a  crowd  fometimes,  and  without  defigaji 
then  hate  always  whom  they  once  injured. 

To  rich  men,  the  greateft  pleafures  of  fenfe  either 
g^-ow  dull  for  want  otTdifficulty,  or  hurt  by  excefs. 

The  greateft  advantages  men  have  by  riches  are,  to 
give,  to  build,  to  plant,  and  make  pleafant  fcenes, 
of  which,  piftures  and  ftatues  make  the  pleafanteft 
part. 

The  greateft  Prince,  poflefled  with  fuperftition 
and  fears  of  death,  more  unhappy,  than  any  pri- 
vate man  of  common  fortune,  and  well  conftituted 
mind. 
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APrince  above  alldefiresof  more,  orfears  of  change, 
falls  to  enjoy  thepleafuresof  leifure  and  godd  fcenes : 
for,  in  thofe  of  fenfe,  he  can  have  but  his  fhare,  in 
which  nature  has  ftinted  all  men. 

To  what  we  arc  capable  of,  a  common  fortune  will 
reach  -,  the  reft  is  but  oftentation  and  vanity,  which 
are  below  a  wife  and  thinking  man. 

Who  for  each  fickle  fear  from  virtue  (brinks. 
Shall  in  this  world  enjoy  no  worthy  thing : 

^o  mortal  man  the  cup  of  furety  drinks ; 

But  let  us  pick  our  good  from  out  much  bad. 

That  fo  our  little  world  may  know  its  King. 

Sir  Phil.  Sidney. 

*  Quiry's  philofophy ;  that,  when  he  could  not  get 
off  his  boots  at  night,  faid,  he  knew  as  good  a  way'; 
to  go  to  fleep  with  them  on. 

Whoever  can  die  eafily,  may  live  eafily. 

The  purfuit  of  wealth,  by  endlefs  care  and  pains, 
is  grounded  but  upon  the  defire  of  being  fo  much 
further  from  want.  That  of  power,  place,  and  "ho- 
nour, but  upon  the  profped  of  being  fo  much  fafer, 
from  the  refpeft  it  gives  -,  or  the  having  others  in  our 
power,  inftead  of  our  being  in  theirs. 

To  take  every  thing  by  the  right  hand,  rather  than 
the  left,  or  the  beft  end. 

Life  have  I  worn  out,  thrice  thirty  years. 
Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  fears  : 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  or  heat ; 
Of  winter  ftorms,  or  fummer  fweat ; 
But  gently  took  all  that  ungently  came — 

Spencer. 
The  laft  Pope's  way  of  getting  the  keys :    Nil  pe- 
terc,  nil  recufare,  de  nemine  conqueri. 

How 
*  A  little  Moor  that  rode  poflilion. 
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How  far  the  temper  of  mind  and  body  may  go 
towards  relief  of   the  worft  conditions  of  fortune. 

How  little,  the  beft  accidents,  or  conditions  of  for- 
tune, towards  the  relieving  the  diftempers  of  body  or 
mind. 

The  true  end  of  riches  (next  to  doing  good)  cafe 
and  pleafure ;  the  common  effeft,  to  increafe  care  and 
trouble. 

A  man's  happinefs,  all  in  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
felf  and  other  things. 

A  fool  happier  in  thinking  well  of  himfelf,  than  a 
wife  nfian  in  others  thinking  well  of  him. 

Any  man  unhappier,  in  reproaching  himfelf,  if 
guilty  ;  than  in  orfiers  reproaching  him,  if  innocent. 

If  a  reafonaWe  man  fatisfy  himfelf,  it  will  fatisfy  all 
others,  that  are  worth  the  care  of  it. 

Truth  will  be  uppermoft,  one  time  or  other,  like 
cork,  though  kept  down  in  the  water. 

To  take  ?are  of  the  firft  ill  action  j  which  engages 
one  in  a  courfe  of  them,  unlefs  owned  and  repented. 
It  draws  on  difguife ;  that,  lying,  and  unjuft  quar- 
rels. 

A  fhattered  reputation,  never  again  entire  :  honour 
in  a  man  to  be  efteemed  like  that  of  a  woman  ;  once 
gone,  never  recovered. 

All  great  and  good  things  in  the  world  brought 
topafs  by  care  and  order. 

The  end  of  all  wifdom,  happinefs  :  in  private,  of 
one's  own  life ;  in  public  affairs,  of  the  government. 

The  difference  of  both  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther ;  only  whether  a  man  governs  his  paflions,  or  his 
paflions  him. 

We  ought  to  abftain  from  thofe  pleafures,  which, 
upon  thought  we  conclude,  are  likely  to  end  in  more 
trouble  or  pain,  than  they  begin  in  joy  or  pleafure. 

Youth 
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Youth  naturally  moft  inclined  to  the  better  paflkms  ^ 
love,  defirc,  ambition,  joy.  AgQ  to  the  word  5  ava- 
rice, grief,  revenge,  jealoufy,  envy,  fufpicion« 

As  nothing  in  this  worid  is  unmixed,  fo  men  fhould 
temper  thefe  paflions  one  with  another ;  according  to 
what,  by  age  or  conftitution,  they  are  moft  fubjedt. 

Pride  and  fufficiency  in  opinion  of  one's  felf,  and 
(corn  in  that  of  others,  the  great  bane  of  knowledge 
and  life. 

One  man's  reafon  better  than  another's,  as  it  is 
more  convincing ;  elfe,  every  man's  pretence  to  right 
reafon  alike. 

'Tis  hard  goine  round  the  pole  to  know  what  the 
grcateft  number  of  men  agree  in. 

The  wifeft  men  eafieft  to  hear  advice,  leaft  apt  to 
give  it. 

Men  have  different  ends,  according  ^o  different 
tempers  5  are  wife,  as  they  choofe  ends  that  will  fatis- 
fy,  and  the  means  to  attain  them. 

Nothing  fo  uncertain  as  general  reputation  ;  a  man 
injures  me  upon  humour,  paflion,  or  intereft,  or  Stand- 
ing in  his  way ;  hates  me  becaufe  he  has  injured  me  5 
and  Ipeaks  ill  of  me,  becaufe  he  hates  me. 

Befides  no  humour  fo  general,  to  find  fault  with 
others,  as  the  way  to  value  themfelves. 

A  good  man  ougl\t  to  be  content,  if  he  have  no- 
thing to  reproach  himfelf. 

A  reftleffnefs  in  men's  minds  to  be  fomething  they 
are  not,  and  have  fomething  they  have  not,  the  root 
of  all  immorality. 

Coolnefs  of  temper  and  blood,  and  confequently  of 
dcfires,  the  great  principle  of  all  virtue. 

This  equally  neceffary,  in  moderating  good  for- 
tune, and  bearing  ill. 

None  turned  more  to  philofophy  than  Solomon  and 
Antoninus,  in  the  moft  profperous  fortunes. 

The 
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The  violences  of  Tiberius  made  more  ftoics  at  Romcf' 
than  all  their  fchools. 

Padre  Paolo  at  feventy  years  :  when  the  Ipirits  that 
furnifh  hopes  fail,  'tis  time  to  live  no  longer. 

The  temper  of  great  men  fhould  have  force  of  vital 
{pints,  great  heat,  and  yet  equality,  which  are  hardly 
found  together. 

A  humour  apt  to  put  great  weight  upon  fmall  mat- 
ters, and  confequcntly  to  make  much  trouble  out  of 
little,  is  the  greateft  ingredient  to  unliappinefs  of  life. 
The  contrary,  the  greateft  to  happinefs. 

The  beft  philofophy  that  which  is  natural  to  men 
difpofed  to  fucceed  in  it  by  their  natural  tempers, 
though  improved  by  education,  learning,  and  thought* 

Sharpnefs  cuts  flight  things  beft  ;  folid,  nothing 
cuts  through  but  weight  and  ftrength  j  the  fame,  in 
the  ufe  of  intelleftuals^ 

The  two  greateft  miftakes  among  mankind,  are  to 
meafure  truth  by  every  m^'s  fingle  reafon :  and  not 
only  to  wifli  every  body  like  one*s  felf,  but  to  believe 
them  fo  too,  and  that  they  are  only  difguifed  in  what 
they  differ  from  us.  Both  the  effeft  of  natural  felf- 
love. 

Men  come  to  defpife  one  another,  by  reckoning 
they  have  all  the  fame  ends  with  him  that  judges,  on-* 
ly  proceed  fooliflily  towards  them ;  when  indeed  their 
ends  are  different. 

One  man  will  not,  for  any  refpedt  of  fortune,  lofe 
his  liberty  fo  much,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ftep  over  a 
kennel  every  morning  :  And  yet  to  pleafe  a  miftrefs^ 
fave  a  beloved  child,  ferve  his  country  or  friend,  will 
facrifice  all  the  eafe  of  his  life, '  nay  his  blood  and  life 
too,  upon  occafion. 

Another  will  do  the  fame  for  riches. 
One  will  fuffer  all  injuries  without  -refentmcnt^  in 
purfuit  of  avarice  or  ambition  •,  another  will  facrifice 
all  for  revenge. 

Pompey 
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Pompcy  fled  among  the  Egyptian  flaves  to  fave  his 
life,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  lofs  of  em- 
pire, and  liberty  of  Rome.  Ca^far  chofe  to  die  once  ra- 
ther than  live  in  fear  of  dying.  Cato  to  die,  rather 
than  outlive  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or  fubmit  to 
a  conqueror. 

Atticus  preferred  the  quiet  of  life  before  all  riches 
and  power ;  and  never  entered  into  public  cares. 

Yet  ihefe  all  concemporaries,  and  the  four  greatcft 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  H.  to  me.  If  a  King  were  lb  great  to  have  no- 
thing to  defii^e  nor  fear,  he  would  live  juft  as  you  do. 

Does  any  thing  look  more  defirable  than  to  be  able 
to  go  juft  one's  own  pace  and  way  ?  which  belongs  in 
the  ffreateft  degree  to  a  private  life^  Ut  mihi  vivam 
quod  fupereft  aevi. 

A  man,  in  public  affairs,  is  like  one  at  fea ;  never 
in  his  own  difpofal,  but  in  that  of  winds  and  tides. 

To  be  bound  for  a  port  one  defires  extremely,  and 
fail  to  it  with  a  fair  gale,  is  very  pleafant :  but  to  live 
always  at  fea,  and  upon  all  adventures,  is  only  for 
thoie  who  cannot  live  at  land, 

Non  agimus  tumidis  velis,  Aquilone  fecundo  -, 
Non  tamen  adverfis  astatem  ducimus  Auftris. 

When,  after  much  working,  one's  head  is  very  well 

fettled,  the  beft  is,  not  to  fet  it  a  working  again.  The 

more  and  longer  it  has  worked  at  firft  perhaps  the 

'  finer  and  ftronger :  but  every  new  working  does  but 

trouble  and  weaken  it. 

The  greateft  pleafure  of  life  is  love  :  the  greateft 
treafure  is  contentment :  the  greateft  pofleflion  is 
health :  the  greateft  eafe  is  fleep  :  and  the  greateft 
medicine  is  a  true  friend. 

Happinefs  of  life  depends  much  upon  natural  tem- 
per, which  turns  one's  thoughts,  cither  upon  gpod. 

Vol.  III.  L  1  ^    in 
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in  pofleffion  and  hopes  j  or  evil  in  prefcnt  fenfe  or 
fears. 

This  makes  the  difierence  between  melancholy  and 
fanguine,  between  old  and  young,  greater  than  be* 
tween  thofe  placed  in  any  difierent  degree  of  fortune. 

The  ufe  of  plenty,  is  the  abufe  of  riches :  for  unlefi 
a  rich  man  will,  in  fome  things,  live  like  a  poor  one, 
he  is  not  the  better  for  his  riches ;  his  life  will  be  the 
worfe,  and  the  fliorter. 

Every  man  will  be  happy ;  and  none,  by  the  con^ 
ilitution  of  nature,  is  capable  of  being  fo.  We  arc 
capable  of  few  pleafures ;  and  reafon  and  refie6Bon  cut 
off  many  of  thofe. 

If  the  fun  or  moon  eclipfes ;  if  a  comet  appear ;  a 
man  is  in  pain :  if  a  great  ftorm  of  thunder  or  It^t- 
ning,  or  violent  feafons,  or  tempefts :  if  any  thing 
touch  his  life  or  his  fortune ;  any  paflion  at  heart ;  or 
if  he  fears  for  his  foul ;  he  is  an  unhappy  man. 

Pride,  the  ground  of  moftpaffions,  and  moft  fren- 
zies. 

The  defign  of  diftinguifliing  one's  felf  in  fbriie  kind, 
general  to  all  men ;  and  from  which  moft  troubles 
arife. 

Man  is  a  thinking  thing,  whether  he  will  or  no  \  all 
he  can  do  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  beft  way. 

Since,  in  fome  degree,  we  muft  always  either  hope  or 
fear,  we  (bould  turn  our  thoughts  upon  fome  defign  or 
courfe  of  life  that  will  entertain  them  with  fome  kind  of 
hopes.  Lente  in  voto.  If  that  cannot  be,  the  next  is, 
to  feek  diverfion  from  thought,  by  bufincfe,  fports,  or 
labour. 

After  all,  life  is  but  a  trifle,  that  (hould  be  played 
with  till  we  lofe  it ;  and  then  it  is  not  worth  regretting. 

If  men  are  fo  happy,  from  nature  or  fortune,  as  to 
have  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  they  trouble  them- 
felves  with  the  thoughts  that  they  muft,  or  may  die. 

They  take  nopleafurc  in  the  feaft  becaufcit  muft  eni 

There 
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There  is  but  one  general  undifputed  truth  yet  agreed 
OB,  That  whatever/lives  muft  die. 

Dying  is  a  piece  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  living  % 
therefore  if  not  content  with  one,  we  cannot  be  per- 
feftly  fo  with  the  other.      ^  ♦ 

Since  death  is  unavoidable,  nothing  fo  impertinent  as 
to  trouble  ourfelves  about  it :  but  pain  is  notof  fo  ab- 
folute  neceflity,  therefore  'tis  pardonable  to  endeavour 
the  avoiding  it. 

The  Stoics  opinion  of  pain  not  being  an  evil,  a 
mockery  oinnatund,  and  a  ftrain  of  the  higheft  difguife 
and  afFedation. 

Whether  conditions  of  life  and  fortune  are  not  in  all 
much  alike  >  at  leaft  fo,  in  one  great  part  of  our  lives : 
for  fleep  levels  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  honoured  and 
dilgraced,  the  Prince  and  the  peafant. 

Noji  domus  aut  /landi,  non  asris,  8tc. 

Thefe  may  entertain  or  heighten  good  humour  wherd 
it  is  ;  not  raife  it  where  it  is  not  \  otherwife  'tis  like 
mufic  in  mourning. 

Tfee  plant  may  be  improved  by  feafofas  and  paiii%' 
but  the  root  muft  be  in  die  ground. 

The  intemperate  give  themfehres  no  leave  to  fed 
hunger,  t!rii*ft,  want  of  fleep,  or  any  other  ftrong  and 
natural  delires,  without  which,  the  pleafures  of  cat* 
mg,  drinldng,  flecping,  and  the  reft,  are  all  but  weak 
and  faint. 

Reftlefnefs  of  mind  is  the  great  caufe  of  intempe- 
ranee,  feeking  ple^urea  when  nature  does  not  aflc,  nor 
appetite  prepare  them. 

No  pofleflions  good,  but  by  the  good  ufe  we  make 
of  them  \  without  which,  wealth,  power,  friends,  (er--^ 
i>  dolxit  help  CO  make  our  lives  more  unhappy. 
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ME  N  naturallyor  generally  feek  it  with  odiers> 
and  avoid  it  with  themfelves. 
Both  are  neceflary,   one  gives  the  ftock^ 
the  other  improves  it:  one,    without  t'other,   un- 
refined. 

Ability  is  drawn  out  into  xife  by  occalions  and  ac- 
cidents. 

Paulum  fepultae  diftat  inertias 
Celata  virtus. 

Sometimes,  in  one  age,  great  men  are  without  great 
occafions  *,  in  another,  great  occafions  without  great 
men  j  and  in  both,  one  loft  for  want  of  the  other. 

No 
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N!o  man  willingly  lives  without  fome  converfation : 
delicacy  and  diftinftion  makes  men  called  folitary ; 
diofe  that  do  irpon  vows  or  choice,  in  danger  of 
fome  degrees  of  frenzy,  the  mind,  like  the  ftomach, 
when  ?mpty  preying  upon  itfelf.  t 

Scipib,  of  all  adtive  and  great  men,  the  moft  con- 
templative, yet  open  to  Laslius  and  other  private 
friends. 

Women  and  children,  fome  fort  of  fcols  and  mad- 
men,  the  greateft  talkers.  ^     . 

Men  talk  without  thinking,  and  think  without  talk- 
ing- 
Order,  the  effedt  of  thought,  and  caufe  of  all  good 
produftions. 

Silence  in  company  (if  not  dulnefs  or  modefty)  is 
obfervation  or  difcretion. 

To  play  or  wreftle  well  (hould  be  ufed  with  thofe 
that  do  it  better  than  you. 

A  riiah  aniong children,  long  a  child :  a  child  among 
men,  foon  a  man. 

Nothing  keeps  a  man  from  being  rich,  like  think- 
ing he  has  enough ;  nothing  from  knowledge  and  wif- 
dom,  like  thinking  he  has  both. 

Nothing  fo  unreafonable  or  infufferable  in  common 
ccmverfation,  as  fufficiency. 

Mcafuring  all  reafon  by  our  own,  the  commoneft 
and  gfeateft  weaknefs ;  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
conmion  right  of  mankind. 

Neither  general  rules,  nor  general  praftice,  to  be 
found  further  than  notion. 

Tafte  in  converfation,  from  Jove  or  friendfhip, 
cfteem  or  intereft,  pleafantnefs  or  amufement :  the 
two  firft  engage  the  firft  part  ^f  our  lives;  the  two 
iecond,   the  middle ;  and  the  laft  the  latter  eni. 

Something  like  home  that  is  not  home,  like  alone 
that  is  not  alone,  to  be  wilhed,  and  only  found  in  a 
friend,  or  in  his  houfe. 

L  1  3  Men, 
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Men,  that  do  not  think  of  the  prcfent,  will  be 
thinking  of  the  paft  or  future  :  therefore  bufinefs  or 
converfation  is  neceflary  to  fix  their  thoughts  pn  the 
prefent. 

In  the  reft,  feldom  fatisfadbion,'  often  difcontent 
and  trouble,  unlefs  to  very  fanguinc  humours. 

The  fame  in  general  fpeculations :  witneft  Solo- 
mon and  Antoninus;  for  whole  thoughts  are  not 
loft  in  the  immenfity  of  matter,  the  infinity  of  fcmns, 
the  variety  of  productions,  and  continual  viciflitudc^ 
or  change  of  one  to  the  other. 

In  converfation,  humour  is  more  than  wit,  cafi- 
nefs  more  than  knowledge ;  few  defire  to  learn,  or 
think  they  need  it ;  all  defire  to  be  pleafed,  or,  if 
not,  to  be  eafy. 

A  fool  may  fay  many  wife  things,  a  wife  man  no 
fbolifti  ones :  good  fenfe  runs  throughout. 

Mr.  Grantam's  fool's  reply  to  a  great  man  that 
alked  whofe  fool  he  was  ?  *  I  am  Mr.  Grantam^s  fix)l : 
•  pray  whofe  fool  are  you  ^ 

Sudden  replies  efteemed  the  beft  and  pleafanteft  veins 
of  wit,  not  always  fo,  of  good  fenfe. 

Of  all  paflions,  none  fo  toon  and  fo  often  turns  the 
brain,  as  pride. 

A  little  vein  of  folly  or  whim,  pleafant  in  conver- 
fation ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  liberty  of  faying  things,  that 
difcreet  men,  though  they  will  not  fay,  are  willing  to 
hear. 

The  firft  ingredient  in  converfation  is  truth,  the 
next  good  fenfe,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the 
fourth  wit. 

This  laft  was  formerly  left  to  fools  and  bufToons 
kept  in  all  great  families. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  King  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, firft  gave  repute  to  that  fort  of  wit^  increafed 
by  King  Charles  XL 

In 
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InKingCharkstfae  Firft's  time,  all  wit»love»  and  ho- 
nour, heightened  by  the  wits  of  that  time  into  romance.     /; 

Lord  Goreign  took  the  contrepied,  and  turned  aU    y uli^i 
into  ridicule.  ' 

He  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and     ""  "^ 
that  vein  favoured  by  King  Cl>arks  II.  brought  it  in 
vc^e. 

Truth  is  allowed  the  moft  efteemahle  quality :  the. 
lie  is  the  greateft  reproach ;  therefore  allowed  for- 
oierly  a  juft  occafion  of  combat  by  law,  and  fince 
that  time,  by  honour;,  in  private  duels. 

Good  breeding  atjiecefiary  quality  in  converfation 
to  accomplifli  all  the  reft,  as  grace  in  motion  and 
dancing. 

It  is  harder,  in  that,  to  dance  a  corrant  well  than  a 
jigg:  fo  in  converfation,  even,  eafy,  and  agreeable^ 
more  than  points  of  wit  %  which  uolefs  very  naturally 
they  fair  in  of  themfelve$,  and  not  too  often,,  aredil- 
liked  in  good  company  :  becauie  they  pretend  to  more 
than  the  reft,  and  turn  converfation  froni  good  fenfe 
to  wit,  from  pkafant  to  ridicule,  which  are  the  mean- 
er parts. 

To  make  other's  wit  appear  more  than  one's  own^ 
a  good  rule  in  converfation  :  a  neceflary  one,  to  leC 
others  take  notice  of  your  wit,  and  never  do  it  your- 
fclf. 

Flattery,  Uke  poifon,  requires  of  all  others  the  fineft 
infufion. 

Of  all  things  the  moft  naufeous,  the  moft  (hocking 
and  hardeft  to  bear. 

King  James  I.  ufed  to  fay.  Nay,  by  my  foul,  that  is^ 
too  hard. 

Pride  and  roughnefs.  may  turn  one's  humour^  but 
^ttery  turns  one's  ftomach. 

L  I  4  Both 
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Both  extremes  to  be  avoided :  if  wc  muft  lean  one 
way,  better  to  bluntnefs  and  coldnefs,  which  is  moft 
natural,  than  to  flattery,  which  is  artificial. 

This  is  learned  in  the  flavery  of  Courts,  or  ill  for- 
tune ;  the  other  in  the  freedom  of  the  country  and  a 
fortune  one  is  content  with. 

Nothing  fo  naufeous  as  undiftinguiflicd  civility;  'tis 
like  a  whore,  or  an  hoftefs,  who  looks  kindly  upon 
every  body  that  comes  in. 

It  is  fit  only  for  fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  have  no 
other  way  to  draw  company,  and  draws  only  fuch  as 
are  not  welcome  any  where  elfe. 

Court  converfation,  without  love  or  bufincfs,  erf  all 
the  other,  the  m.oft  taftelefs. 

A  Court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 
gain  :  for  none  would  come  to  be  juftled  in  a  crowd, 
that  is  eafy  at  home,  nor  go  to  fervice,  that  thinks  he 
has  enough  to  live  well  of  himfelf. 

Thofe  that  come  to  either,  for  entertainment,  arc 
the  dupes^  of  the  traders,  or,  at  leaft,  the  raillery. 

All  the  fkillof  a  Court  is  to  follow  the  Prince's 
prefent  humour,  talk  the  prefent  language,  ferve  the 
prefent  turn,  and  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  intereftof 
one's  friends. 

Bluntnels  and  plainefs  in  a  Court,  the  moft  refined 
breeding. 

Like  fomething  in  a  drefs  that  looks  neglpfted,  and 
yet  is  very  exaft. 

When  I  confider,  how  many  noble  and  efteemablc 
ipen,  how  many  lovely  and  agreeable  women,  I  have 
outlived  among  my  acquaintance  and  friends,  methinks 
it  looks  impertinent  to  be  ilill  alive. 
■  Changes  in  veins  of  wit,  like  thofe  of  habits,  or 
other  modes. 

UponK.  Charles  the  Second's  return,  none  more  out 
^of  £ifhion  among  the  new  courtiers,  than  the  old  Eari 

of 
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of  Noifwich,  that  was  efteemed  the  greateft  wit  in  his 
fether's  time,  among  the  old. 

Our  thoughts  are  exprefled  by  Ipcech,  our  pafljons 
and  motions  as  well  without  it. 

Telling  our  griefs  leflens  them,  and  doubles  our 

joys- 

To  hate  company  unnatural,  or  to  be  always  filent 
in  it.  . 

Sociable,  a  quality  afcribed  to  mankind. 

Yet  hatred,  or  diftafte,  brought  Timon  to  live  alone, 
and  the  fhipwrecked  men  in  an  ifland  of  the  Indies. 

*Tis  very  different  to  live  in  little  company,  or  in 
none. 

Proper  for  age  to  retire,  as  for  youth  to  produce 
itfelf  in  the  world. 

One  fhews  merit,  or  the  hopes  they  may  one  day 
have  it ;  the  other  has  none,  they  never  can. 
"    Proper  for  one  to  fhew  excellencies  in  any  kind  •,  for 
the  other  to  hide  their  defaults. 

*Tis  not  to  live,  to  be  hid  all  one's  life ;  but,  if  one 
has  been  abroad  all  day,  one  may  be  allowed  to  go 
home  upon  any  great  change  of  weather  or  company. 

Nothing  fo  ufefiit as  wellchofen  converfation,  or  fo 
pernicious  as  ill. 

There  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little. 

Solitude  damps  thought  and  wit  ^  too  much  com- 
pany dilfipates  and  hinders  it  from  fixing. 

In  retreat  a  man  feels  more  how  life  pafles  •,  if  he 
likes  it,  is  the  happier ;  if  he  diflikcs  it,  the  more  mi- 
fcrable,  and  ought  to  change  for  company,  bufinefs, 
or  entertainments,  which  keep  a  man  from  his  own 
thoughts  and  refleftions.   . 

Study  gives  ftrength  to  the  mind;  converfation, 
grace :  the  firft  apt  to  give  ftifFnefs,  the  other  Jupplc- 
nefs :  one  gives  fubftance  and  form  to  the  ftatue,  t'o- 
ther poliflies  it.      - 

They 
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The  great  hwpinefs  is  to  have  a  friend  to  obfenrc 
and  tell  one  or  one's  faults,  whom  one  has  reafon  to 
efteem^  and  is  apt  to.  believe 

The  great  mifcarriages  of  life  come  fix>m  the  want 
of  a  good  pilot,  or  from  a  fufficiency  to  follow  one's 
own  courie  or  humour. 

Sometimes  out  of  pride  to  contradift  others,  or 
fiiew  one  needs  no  inftruftion. 

Do  nothing  to  lofe  common  reputation,  which  is 
the  beft  poflefllon  of  life,  eipecially  that  of  honour  and 
truth. 

.  Roughneis  or  authoiity  in  giving  counfel,  eafinefs 
to  receive  all,  or  obAinacy  to  receive  none,  equally  to 
be  avoided. 

'    Too  much  delicacy  in  one,  or  the  other,  of  ill  eflfeft; 
.   Mark  what  makes  other  men  efteemed,  and  imitate; 
what  difefteemed,  and  avoid  it. 
.    Many  very  learned  and  able,  without  being  agree- 
able; more  the  contrary. 

Company  to-be  avoided,  that  are  good  for  nothing; 
poht  fought  and  frequented,  that  excel  in  fomequali* 
ty  or  other. 

Of  all  excellencies  tliat  make  converfation,  good 
fenfe  and  good  nature  the  moft  neceflary,  humour  the 
pleafanteft. 

To  fubmit  blindly  to  none,  to  preferve  the  liberty 
of  one's  own  reafon,  to  difpute  for  infiruiftion,  not 
viflory,  and  yield  to  reafon  as  foon  as  it  ap^ars  to  us, 
from  whence  foever  it  comes. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  all  conditions  and  degrees  of 
men,  in  a  farmer  or  miller  fometimes,  as  well  as  a 
lawyer  or  divine,  among  the  learned  and  the  great ; 
though  their  reputation  or  manner  often  impoiibs  on  us. 
,  The  beft  rules  to  form  a  young  man,  to  talk  little, 
to  hear  much,  to  refled  alone  upon  what  has  pafTed  in 
company,  to  diftrufl  one's  own  opinions^  and  value 
jothers  that  deferve  it. 

The 
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The  chief  ingredients  into  the  compofition  of  thofc 
qualities,  that  gain  efteem  and  praife,  are  good  nature, 
truth,  good  fenfe^  an4  good  breedings 

Good  nature  is  feen  in  a  difpofition  to  fay  and  do 
.what  one  thinks  will  pleafe  or  profit  others. 

Good  breeding  in  doing  nothing  one  thinks  will  ei- 
ther hurt  or  difpleafe  them. 

Good  nature  and  good  fenfe  come  from  our  births 
or  tempers :  good  breeding  and  truth,  chiefly  by  edu- 
cation and  cooverfe  with  men*  Yet  truth  fcems  much 
in  one's  blocxl,  and  is  gained  too  by  good  ienfe  and  re- 
fleftion  that  nothing  is  a  greater  poflfeflion,  nor  of  more 
advantage  to  thofe  that  have  it,  as  well  as  thofe  that 
deal  with  it. 

Oflfenfive  and  undiftinguilhed  raillery  comes  from  ill 
nature,  and  defire  of  harm  to  others^  though  without 
good  to  one's  felf ;  or  vanity  and  a  defire  of  valu- 
ing ourfelves,'  by  fliewing  others  faults  and  follies,  and 
the  comparifon  with  ourfelves,  as  free  from  them. 

This  vein  in  the  world  was  originally  railing ;  but, 
becaufe  that  would  not  pafs  without  return  of  blows, 
men  of  more  wit  than  courage  brought  in  this  refine- 
ment, more  dangerous  to  others,  and  lefs  to  them- 
felves. 

Charles  Brandon's  motto  at  a  toilmament,  upon  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen ;  the  trappings  of  his  horic 
being  half  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  other  half  frizc. 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  defpifc, 

Tho*  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  frize. 

Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  too  bold, 

Tho'  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold. 


VIRGIL'S 


V     I     R     G     I     L*s 

LAST 

E   C   L   O   G   U   E, 


/^NE  labour  more,  O  Arethura,  yield, 
^^  Before  I  leave  the  (hepherds  and  the  field : 
Some  verfes  to  my  Gallus  ere  we  part. 
Such  as  may  one  day  break  Lycoris'  heart. 
As  (he  did  bis.    Who  can  refufe  a  fong, 
To  one  that  Iov*d  To  weil,  and  dy'd  fo  youfig ! 
So  jnay*ft  thou  thy  belov'd  Alpheiis  pleafe. 
When  thou  creep'ft  under  the  Sicanian  Teas. 
Begin,  and  fing  Gallus*  unhappy  fires, 
Whilft  yonder  goat  to  yonder  branch  afpires ' 
Out  of  his  reach.     We  fihg  not  to  the  deaf ; 
An  anfwcr  comes  from  ev'ry  trembling  leaf. 

What  woods,  what  forefts  had  intic'd  your  flay. 

Ye  Naiades,   why  came  ye  not  away 

When  Gallus  dy'd  by  an  unworthv  flame  f 

Parnaflus  knew,  and  lov'd  too  well,  his  name. 

To  fl:op  your  courfe  ;   nor  could  your  hafty  flight 

Be  ftaid  by  Pindus,  which  was  his  delight. 

Him  the  fre(h  lawrels,  him  the  lowly  heath, 

Bewaird  with  dewy  tears;  his  parting  breath 

Made  lofty  Macnalus  bang  his  piny  head  ; 

Lycaean  marbles  wept,   when  he  was  dead. . 

Under  a  lonely  tree  he  lay  and  pin'd. 

His  flock  about  him  feeding  on  the  wind. 

As  he  on  love  ;  fuch  kind  and  gentle  fhecp 

The  fair  Adonis  would  be  proud  to  keep. 

There  came  the  fhepherds,  there  the  weary  hinds. 

Thither  Menajcas,  parch'd  with  froft  and  winds  ; 

AD 
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All  aik'd  him  whence,  for  whom,  this  fatal  love : 

Apollo  came,  his  arts  and  herbs  to  prove. 

Why,  GaHus  ?  why  fo  fond  i  he  fays ;  thy  flamey 

Thy  care,  Lycoris,  is  another's  game ; 

For  him  ftie  fighs  and  raves,  him  ihe  purfues, 

Through  mid-day *s  heats,  and  through  the  morning  dews  ; 

Over  the  fnowy  clifis,  and  frozen  ftreams, 

Through  noify  camps.    Up,  Gallus,  leave  thy  dreams : 

She  has  left  thee.    Still  lay  the  drooping  fwain. 

Hanging  his  mourning  head  :   Phcebus  in  vain 

Offers  his  herbs,  employs  his  counfel  here; 

*Tis  all  refus'd,  or  anfwer'd  with  a  tear. 

What  (hakes  the  branches !  what  makes  all  the  trees 

Begin  to  bow  their  heads,  the  goats  their  knees ! 

Oh !   'tis  Sylvanus,  with  his  molTy  beard 

And  leafy  crown,  attended  by  a  herd 

Of  wood-born  fatyrs ;  fee  I  he  (hakes  his  fpear,  • 

A  green  young  oak,  the  talleft  of  the  year. 

Pan,  the  Arcadian  god,  forfook  the  plains, 

Mov'd  with  the  ftory  of  his  Gallus'  pains. 

We  faw  him  come,  with  oaten-pipe  in  hand. 

Painted  with  berries-juice  \  we  faw  him  ftand 

And  gaze  upon*his  mepherd's  bathing  eyes| 

And,  What  no  end,  no  end  of  grief !  he  cries. 

Love  little  minds  all  thy  confuming  care. 

Or  reftlefs  thoughts ;  they  are  his  daily  fare. 

Nor  cruel  love  with  tears,  nor  grafe  with  (how^rs. 

Nor  goats  with  tender  fprouts,  nor  bees  with  flow'rs^ 

Are  ever  fausfy*d.     So  faid  the  god,  ^ 

And  touch'd  the  ihepherd  with  his  hazel  rod  : 

He,  forrow-flain,  fcem'd  to  revive*  and  (aid. 

But  yet.  Arcadians,  is  my  grief  altay'd. 

To  think,  that  in  theie  woods,  and  hills,  and  plains. 

When  I  am  filent  in  the  grave,  your  fwains 

Shall  fmg  my  loves.  Arcadian  fwains  infpir'd 

By  Phcebus;  Oh !  how  gently  (hall  tbefe  tir'd 

And  (minting  limbs  repofe  in  endleis  fleep, 

Whilft  your  fweet  notes  my  love  immortal  keep  \ 

Would  it  had  pleas'd  the  gods,  I  had  been  born 

Juft  one  of  vou,  and  taught  to  wind  a  horn. 

Or  wield  a  hook,  or  prune  a  branching  vine. 

And  known  no  other  love,  but»  Phillis^  thine ; 

Or 
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Or  thine,  Amintas ;  what  though  both  are  brcmii? 

So  are  the  nuts  and  berries  on  the  down. 

Amongft  the  vines,  the  willows,  and  the  fprings^ 

Phillis  makes  garlands,  and  Amintas  fings. 

No  cruel  abfence  calls  my  love  away. 

Farther  than  bleating  (heep  can  go  aitray. 

Here,  my  Lycoris,  here  are  fhady  groves. 

Here  fountains  cool,  and  meadows  foft ;  our  loves 

And  lives  may  here,  together,  wear  and  end : 

0  the  true  joys  of  Aich  a  fate  and  friend ! 

1  now  am  hurried,  by  fevere^commands. 
To  eaftern  regions,  and  among  the  bands 

Of  armed  troops  ;  there,  bv  my  foes  parfu'd. 
Here,  by  my  friends ;  but  dill  by  lov'e  fubdu'd. 
Thou  far  from  home,  and  me,  art  wandViag  o'«r 
The  Alpine  fnows  ;  the  fartheft  weftem  fliore. 
The  frozen  Rhine.    When  are  we  like  to  rneeC^ 
Ah  gently,  gently,  left  diy  tender  feet 
Be  cut  with  ice.    Cover  thy  lavdy  aims ; 
The  northern  cold  relents  not  at  thevr  charms : 
Away  I'll  go,  inu>  fomefliady  bowVs, 
And  fing  the  fongs  I  made  in  hapj^  hours ; 
And  charm  my  woes.    How  can  I  better  chufe^ 
Than  among  wildeft  w6ods  siyfetf  to  lofe. 
And  carve  our  loves  upon  the  tender  trees  \ 
There  they  will  thrive :  fee,  how  my  love  agrees 
With  the  voong  phinls :  lode  how  they  grow  together. 
In  fpite  or  abiimce,  and  in  fpite  of  weather. 
sMean  time,  1*11  climb  that  rock,  and  ramble  o'er 
Yon  woody  hill ;  I'll  chafe  the  grizly  boar. 
I'll  find  Diana's,  and  her  nymphs  reiort ; 
No  frofts,  no  ftorms,  fliall  flack  my  eager  fport. 
Methinks  Fm  wand'rmg  all  about  the  rocks. 
And  hollow  founding  woods :  look  how  my  locks 
Are  torn  with  boughs  and  thorns !  my  ihafts  are  gone. 
My  legs  are  tir'd,  and  all  my  fport  is  done. 
Alas  !   this  is  no  cure  for  my  difeafe ; 
Nor  can  our  toils  that  cruel  god  appeafe. 
Now  neither  nymphs,  nor  fongs,  can  pteafe  me  more,  • 

Nor  hollow  woods,   nor  yet  the  chafed  boar ; 
No  fport,  no  labour  can  divert  «*y  grief;  ' 
Without  Lycoris  there  is  no  relief. 

Though 
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'hough  I  (hould  drink  up  Heber's  icy  ftreamSy 
t  Scythian  fnowt,  yet  ftill  her  fiery  beams 
/"ould  fcorch  me  up.    Whatever  we  can  prove^ 
ove  conquers  all,  and  we  muft  yield  to  love. 

HORACE.    Lib.  iv.  Ode  7. 

'T^HE  fnows  are  melted  all  away, 
-■•    The  fields  grow  flowVy,  green,  and  gay. 
The  trees  put  on  their  tender  lesives ; 
Andalltheftreams,  that  went  afiray. 
The  brook  again  into  her  bed  receives. 

See !  the  whole  earth  has  made  a  diai^ : 
The  nymphs  and  graces  naked  range 
About  the  fields,  who  Ihruidc  befoi« 
Into  their  caveft.    The  empty  grange* 
Prepares  its  room  for  a  new  fiunmer^a  Aort. 

Left  thou  Oiouldft  hope  immortal  things. 
The  changing  year  inftruflion  Ixings, 
The  fleeting  hour,  that  fteals  avray 
The  beggars  dime,  and  life  of  Kmgs^ 
But  ne'er  returns  them,  as  it  does  the  day. 

TTie  cold  grows  foft  with  weftem  gales^ 
The  Summer  over  Spring  prevails. 
But  yields  to  Autumn*s  fruitful  rain^ 
As  this  to  Winter  florms  and  hails ; 
Each  lofs  the  hafling  moons  repair  again. 

But  wc,  when  once  our  race  is  done. 
With  TuUus,  and  Anchifes*  fon, 
(Though  rich  like  one,  like  t'other  good) 
To  duft  and  (hades,  without  a  fun, 
Defcend,  and  fink  in  deep  oblivion's  flood. 

Who  knows,  if  the  kind  gods  wiU  givo 
Another  day  to  men  that  live 
lo  hope  of  maity  diflant  years ; 
Or  if  one  nishtmore  (hall  retrieve 
The  joys  thou  Tofeft  by  thy  idle  fears  f 

The 
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The  pleafant  hours  thou  fpend'ft  in  healthy 
The  vS^  thou  mak'ft  of  youth  and  wealthy 
As  what  thou  giv*ft  among  thy  friends 
Efcapes  thy  heirs,  fo  thofe  the  ftealth 
Of  time  and  deaths  where  good  and  evil  ends. 

For  when  that  comes,  nor  birth,  nor  fame. 
Nor  piety,  nor  honeft  name. 
Can  e'er  reftore  thee.    Thefeus  bold. 
Nor  chafte  Hippolitus  could  tame 
Devouring  fate^  that  fpares  nor  young  nor  old. 

H  Q  R  A  C  E.    Lib.  L  Ode  13. 

'ITIT'HEN  thou  commcnd'ft  the  lovely  eyes 
^^     Of  Telephus,  that  for  thee  Jies, 
His  arms  <^  wax,  his  neck,  or  hair ; 
Oh  !  how  my  heart  begins  to  beat. 
My  fpleen^is  Axreird  with  gall  and  heat. 
And  all  my  hopes  are  turned  into  defpair. 

Then  both  my  mind  and  colour  change. 
My  jealous-thoughts  about  me  range. 
In  twenty  (hapcs ;  my  eyes  begin. 
Like  winter- fprings,  apace  to  nil ; 
The  dealing  drops,  as  from  a  ftill, 
Fall  down,  and  tell  what  fires  I  feel  within. 

When  his  reproaches  make  thee  cry. 
And  thy  frefh  cheeks  with  palenefs  die, 
I  burn,  to  think  you  will  be  friends  ; 
When  his  rough  hand  thy  bofom  drips. 
Or  his  fierce  kifles  tear  thy  lips, 
I  die,  to  fee  how  all  fuch  quarrel  ends« 

Ah  never  hope  a  youth  to  hold. 
So  haughty,  and  in  love  fo  bold  ; 
What  can  him  tame  in  anger  keep? 
Whom  all  this  fondnefs  can't  aflwage. 
Who  even  kifles  turns  to  rage, 
^Which  Venus  does  in  her  own  Ne£lar  fteep^ 
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Thrice  haippy  they,  whofe  gentle  hearts* 
Till  death  itfelf  dieir  union  pares. 
An  undifturbed  ktndnefs  holds, 
Without  complaints  or  jealous  fears. 
Without. reproach  or  fpited  tears. 
Which  damps  the  kindeft  heats  with  Aidden  colds^ 


Upon  the  Approach  of  the  Shore  at  Harwich, 
In  January,   1668.    B^m  under  the  Maft. 

'1117'Elcome,  the  fiiireft  and  the  happieft  earth, 
^^     Seat  of  my  hopes  and  pleafures,  as  my  birth  ^ 
Mother  of  well-bom  fouls,  and  fearlefs  hearts. 
In  arms  renowned,  and  ilouriihing  in  arts ; 
The  ifland  of  good-nature,  and  good  cheer. 
That  elfewhere  only  pafs,  inhabit  here : 
Region  of  valour,  and  of  beauty  too ; 
Which  (hews,  the  brave  are  only  fit  to  woo. 
No  child  thou  haft,  ever  approached  thy  fliore. 
That  lov'd  thee  better,  or  eftecm'd  thee  more. 
Beaten  with  journeys,  both  of  land  and  feas. 
Weary 'd  with  care,  the  bufy  man's  difeafe  ; 
Pinch'd  with  the  froft,  and  parched  with  the  wind ; 
Giddy  with  rolling,  and  with  fafting  pin*d  i 
Spited  and  vex*d,  ^hat  winds,  and  tides,  and  fands. 
Should  all  confpire  to  crofs  fuch  great  commands. 
As  hafte  me  home,  with  an  account,  that  brings 
The  doom  of  kingdoms  to  the  beft  of  Kings : 
Yet  I  refpirc  at  thy  reviving  fight. 
Welcome  as  health,  and  chcarful  as  the  light* 
How  I  forget  my  anguifh  and  my  toils, 
Charm'd  at  th*  approach  of  thy  delightful  foils  ] 
How,  like  a  mother,  thou  hold'ft  out  thy  arms, ' 
To  fave  thy  ciiildren  frpm  purfuing  harms. 
And  open*ii  thy  kind  bofom,  where  they  find 
Safety  from  waves,  and  (helter  from  the  wind : 
Thy  cliffs  fo  ftately,  and  fo  green  thy  hills. 
This  with  refpe£l>  with  hope  the  other  fills 

VojL,  m.  Mm  All 
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All  that  approach  thee ;  who  believe  they  find 

A  fpring  for  winter^  that  they  left  behind. 

Thy  fwect  inclofiiies,  and  thy  fcatter'd  farms. 

Shew  thy  fecurenefs  from  thy  neighbour's  harms  i 

Their  fticep  in  boufes,  and  their  men  in  towns. 

Sleep' only  fafc  j  thine  rove  about  the  downs. 

And  hills,  and  groves,  and  plains,  and  know  no  fear 

Of  foes,  or  wolves,  or  cold,  throughout  the  year. 

Their  vafl  and  frightful  woods  feem  only  made 

To  cover  cruel  deeds,  and  give  a  (hade 

To  favage  beafts,  who  on  the  weaker  prey. 

Or  human  favages  more  wild  than  they. 

Thy  pleafant  thickets,  and  thy  (hady  groves. 

Only  relieve  the  heats,  and  cover  loves, 

Shelt'ring  no  other  theifts  or  chidties. 

But  thofeof  killing  or  beguiling  eyes. 

Their  famifh'd  hinds,  by  cruel  Lords  enflav'd, 

Ruin'd  by  taxes,  and  by  foldiers  brav'd. 

Know  no  more  eafe  than  juft  what  flecp  can  give; 

Have  no  more  heat  and  courage  but  to  live : 

Thy  brawny  clowns,  and  fturdy  feamen,  fed 

With  manly  food  that  their  own  fields  have  bred. 

Safe  in  their  laws,  and  eafy  in  their  rent, 

Blefs'd  in  their  King,   and  in  their  State  content  ; 

When  they  are  call'd  away  from  herd  and  plough 

To  arms,  will  make  all  foreign  forces  bow. 

And  fhew  how  much  a  lawful  Monarch  faves. 

When  twenty  fubjeSs  beat  an  hundred  flaves. 

Fortunate  ifland !    if  thou  didft  but  know 

How  much  thou  doft  to  heav'n  and  nature  owe ! 

And  if  thy  humour  were  as  good,  as  great 

Thy  forces,  and  as  blefs'd  thy  foil  as  feat; 

But  then  with  numbers  thou  would'ft  be  o'cr-run : 

Strangers,  to  breathe  thy  air,  their  own  would  fhun  ; 

And  of  thy  children  none  abroad  would  roam. 

But  for  the  plcafure  of  returning  home. 

Crome,  and  embrace  us  in  thy  faving  arms, 

Command,  the  waves  to  ceafe  their  rough  alarm?. 

And  guard  us  to  thy  port  that  we  may  fee 

Thou  art  indeed  the  Emprefsof  the  fea. 

So  may  thy  (hips  about  the  ocean  courfe. 

And  ilill  increaic  in  number  and  in  force. 
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So  may  no  ftonns  ever  infeft  thy  ihores^ 
But  all  the  winds,  that  blow  inareafe  thy  ftores* 
May  never  more  contagioiis  air  arife 
To  clofc  (b  many  of  thy  childrens  eyes : 
But  all  about  thee  health  and  plenty  vye^ 
Which  ihall  Teem  kindeft  to  thee,  earth  or  %• 
May  no  more  fires  be  feen  amdng  the  town^ 
But  charitable  beacons  on  thy  downs. 
Or  elfe  vidorious  bonfires  in  thy  flreets. 
Kindled  by  ^nds  that  blow  from  oflF  thy  fleets* 
May'ftthou  feel  no  more  fits  of  famous  rage» 
But  all  diflempen  may  thy  Charles  aflTwage, 
With  fuch  a  welUturn'd  concord  of  his  fbtc. 
As  none  but  ill,  and  hated  men,  may  hate. 
And  may*ft  thou  fi-om  him  endlcfs  Monarchs  fee. 
Whom  thou  may'ft  honour^  who  may  honour  thee. 
May  they  be  wife  and  good :  thy  happy  feat 
And  ilores  will  never  tail  to  make  them  great. 

HORACE,     Lib.  iii.  Ode29* 

!• 

Ti/rECiENAS,  off-fpring of  Tyrrhenian  kings, 
^^  And  worthy  of  the  greateft  empire's  fway. 
Unbend  thy  working  mind  a  while,   and  play 

With  ibfter  thoughts,  and  loofer  firings  \ 
Hard  iron,  ever  wearing,  will  decay. 

11. 

A  piece  untouch'd  of  old  and  noble  wine 
Attends  thee  here;  foft  eflence  for  thy  hair. 
Of  purple  violets  made,  or  lilies  fair ; 

The  rofes  hang  their  heads  and  pine. 
And,  till  you  come,  in  vain  perfume  the  air. 

m. 

Be  not  inveigled  by  the  gloomy  {hades 
Of  Tiber,  nor  cool  Anien's  cryftal  dreams  ; 
The  fun  is  yet  but  young,  his  gentle  beams 

Revive,  and  fcorch  not  up  the  blades. 
,  The  fpring,  like  virtue,  dwells  between  extremes* 

M  m  2  Leave 
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IV. 

Leave  fulfom  plentyfor  a  while,  and  come 
From  (lately  palaces  that  tow'r  fo  high, 
AnH  fpread  fo  far  ;  thediift  and  bus'nefs  fly. 

The  fmokc  and  noife  of  mighty  Rome, 
And  cares',  that  on  embr«i|ler'd  carpets  lie. 

V. 

It  is  vicifiatude  that  plcafure  yields 
To  men,  with  grcateft  wealth  and  honours  bleft; 
And  fometimes  homely  fare,  but  cleanly  dreft. 

In  countrjj  farms,  or  pleafant  fields. 
Clears  up  a  cloudy  brow,  and  thouglu&il  breaft. 

VI. 

Now  the  coM  winds  have  blown  themfehres  away. 
The  frofls  are  melted  into  pearly  dews ; 
The  chirping  birds  each  morning  tell  the  news 

Of  chearful  fpring  and  welcome  day. 
The  t^der  Jambs  fdloii^  the  bleating  ewes. 

VII. 

The  vernal  bloom  adorns  the  fruitful  trees 
With  various  drefs ;  the  foft  and  gentle  rain? 
Beein  with  flowers  t'  enamel  all  the  plains  3 

The  turtle  with  her  mate  agrees ; 
And  wanton  nymphs  with  their  enamour'd  fwains. 

vm. 

Thou  art  contriving  in  thy  mind,  what  ftate 
And  form  becomes  that  mighty  city  beft  : 
Thy  bufy  head  can  take  no  gentle  reft-. 

For  thinking  on  lYC  events  and  fate 
Of  faftious  rage,  which  has  her  long  oppreft. 

IX. 

Thy  cares  extend  to  the  remotcft  ftiores 
Of  her  vail  empire ;  how  the  Perfian  arms  ; 
Whether  the  Badlrians  join  their  troops  ;   what  harms 

From  the  Cantabrians  ahd  the  Moors 
May  come,  or  the  tumultuous  German  fwarms. 
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X. 

But  the  wife  powrs  above  that  all  thingt  know. 
In  fable  night  have  hid  th*  events,  and  train 
Of  future  diings ;  and  with  a  juft  difdain 

Laugh,  when  poor  mortak  here  below 
Fear  without  cziik,  and  b|pak  their  lleeps  ia  vain. 

XI. 

Think  how  the  prefent^thou  inav*ft  beft  compole 
With  eqtud  mind,  and  whhout  endlels  cares  i 
For  the  unequal  courfeof  flate  affairs. 

Like  to  the  ocean,  ebbs  and  flows. 
Or  rather  like  our  neighbouring  Tiber  fares. 

xn. 

Now  {jnooth  and  gqitle  through  her  channel  creeps. 
With  foft  and  eaff  murmurs  purling  down : 
Now  fwells  and  rages,  threatening  aul  to  drown, 

Awav  both  com  and  cattle  fweeps. 
And  fills  with  noife  and  honor  fidds  and  town. 

xm. 

After  a  while,  grown  calm,  retreats  again 
Into  her  fandy  bed,  and  (ofAy  glides. 
So  Jov£  fometimes  in  fieiy  chariot  rides 

With  cracks  of  thunder,  ftorms  of  rain. 
Then  grows  ferene,  and  all  our  fears  derides. 

XIV. 

He  only  lives  content,  and  his  own  man. 
Or  rather  maflcr,  who,  each  night,  can  fay, 
'Tis  well,  thanks  to  the  gods,  I've  liv'd  to-^y; 

This  is  my  own,  this  never  can. 
Like  other  goods,  be  forc'd  or  ftol*n  away. 

XV. 
And  for  to-morrow  let  me  weep  or  laugh. 
Let  the  fun  fliinc,  orflormsor  tempefh  ring. 
Yet  'tis  not  in  the  pow^r  of  fates,  a  diing 
Should  ne'er  have  been,  or  not  be  life. 
Which  flying  time  has  covered  widiher  wing. 

XV. 
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XVI. 

Capricious  fortune  plays  a  fcom&il  game 
With  human  things ;  uncertain  as  the  wind : 
Sometimes  to  thee,  fomedmes  to  me  is  kind  : 

Throwsiabout  honours,  wealth,  and  feme. 
At  random,  heedlefs,  humorous,  and  blind. 

xvn. 

He's  wife,  who,  when  {he  fmiles,  the  good  enjoys^ 
And  unallay'd  widi  feais  of  future  ill ; 
But,  if  fhe  frowns,  e'en  let  her  have  her  will. 

I  can  with  eafe  refign  the  toys. 
And  lie  wrap'd  up  in  my  own  virtucilill. 

xvin, 

I'll  maice  my  court  to  honeft  poverty. 
An  eafy  wife^  although  without  ,{^  dower : 
What  nature  afks  will  yet  be  ifi  ijf^y  power  ; 

For  without  pride  or  luxury 
How  little  fcr\'cs  to  pais  the  fleeting  hour  ? 

.  XIX. 

'Tis  not  for  me,  when  wifkle  and  billows  rife. 
And  crack  the  maft,  and  mock  the  feamen's  cares^ 
To  fall  to  poor  and  mercenary  prayers. 

For  fear  the  Tyrian  merchandife 
Should  all  be  loft,  and  not  enrich  my  heirs. 

ril  rather  leap  into  the  little  boat. 
Which  without  fluttering  fails  (hall  waft  'me  o  er 
The  fwelJing  waves,  and  then. Til  think  no  more 

X)f  (hip,  or  fraught :  but  change  my  note. 
And  tliank  the  gods,  that  I  am  fafe  a-ihore. 


HORACE. 
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H       O       R     A     C     E. 


Non  domus  it  fundus^  nm/ms  acervus^  (S  ami^  ' 

"^OR  hotiTe  norlands,  nor  heaps  of  plate,  orgpU^ 
"••^      Can  cure  a,  fever's  lieat,  or  ague's  coM^ 
Much  lefs  a  mind  with  grief  or  care  opprdiy : 
No  man's  pofleffions  e'er  can  loake  him  bleis'dt 
That  is  not  well  himTeli^  and  found  at  heart; 
Nature  will  ever  be  too  ftrottg  fbr  arL 
Whoever  feeds  vain  hopes,  or  fond  defires, 
Diftradlin^  fears,  wild  love,  or  jealous  fires ; 
Is  pleased  with  all  his  fortunes,  like  fore  eyfes 
With  curious  piihires ;  gouty  legs  and  thighs 
With  dancing ;  or  half-dead  and  aking  ears 
With  mufic,  while  the  noifc  he  hardly  hears. 
For  if  thee  a(k  remains  unfound  or  four. 
Be  the  wine  ne'er  fo  rich,  or  fweet,  you  pour, 
'Twill  take  the  veffel's  tafte,  and  lo(c  its  own. 
And  all  you  fill  were  better  let  alone. 


T  I  B  U  L  L  U  S,.    Lib.  iv.  El.  2. . 


'T'  O  worfhip  thee,  O  mighty  Mars,  upon 
'■'      Thy  facred  calends  is  Sulpitia  gone  r 
If  thou  art  wife,  leave  the  celeftial  ^here. 
And  for  a  while  come  down  to  fee  her  here : 
Venus  will  pardon ;  but  take  heed  her  charmi 
Make  thee  not,  gazing,  foon  let  fall  thy  arms  : 
When  Love  woiJd  fet  the  gods  on  fire,  he  flies 
To  light  his  torches  at  her  fparkling  cy^. 
Whate'er  Sulpitia  does,  where-e'er  me  goes. 
The  Graces  all  ber  motions  ftill  compofe ; 

How 


^ 
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How  her  hair  charms  us,  when  it  loofely  falls^ 
Comb'd  back  and  tyM  our  veneration  calls  \ 
If  ihe  comes  out  in  fcarlet,  how  (he  turns 
Us  all  to  aihes  \  though  in  white,  ihe  bums. 
Vertumnus  fo  a  thouund'drefles  wears, 
So^  in  a  dioufand,  ev'ry  erace  appears : 
Of  all  the  virgins,  fhe  c&ferves  alone 
In  Tyrian  purple  to  adorn  a  throne ; 
She,  to  poliels,  and  reap  the  fpicy  fields. 
Gather  the  gums  that  rich  Arabia  yields ; 
She,  all  the  orient  pearls,  that  grow  m  (hells. 
Along  the  fhores  where  the  tanned  Indian  dwells. 
For  her,  the  Mufes  tune  their  charming  lays. 
For  her,  upon  his  harp  Apollo  plays ; 
May  (he  this  feaft  for  many  years  adore. 
None  can  become,  deferve  an  altar  more. 


ENDof  Vol.  III. 
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